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BY    MRS.    STEEL. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  COLD  wind  swept  down  the  Peirak 
valley,  driving  the  last  leaves  from 
the  birch  trees,  which,  filling  the 
gully,  crept  some  short  way  up  the 
steep  ascent  to  the  Pass,  where  the 
ridgm  of  grey-blue  slate  seemed  almost 
a  part  of  the  staring  blue  sky  against 
which  they  showed  like. a  serrated  line 
of  shadow.  Nearer  at  hand  the  slopes 
of  withered  bent  were  broken  by 
sharp  fang-like  rocks  gathering  them- 
selves in  the  distance  into  immature 
peaks  and  passes.  Here  and  there  a 
patch  of  dirty  snow,  having  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  summer,  lay  await- 
ing a  fresh  robe  of  white  at  the  hands 
of  the  fast-coming  winter.  Already 
the  round  black  tents  of  the  pasture- 
seeking  tribes  were  in  full  retreat 
to  the  plains,  and  the  valley  lay  still 
and  silent,  without  even  the  sweep 
of  a  hawk  in  its  solitary  circle, 
or  the  bird-like  whistle  of  a  marmot 
sunning  itself  on  the  rocks.  Ere  long 
the  snow  would  wrap  all  in  its  soft 
white  mantle,  and  the  bunting,  paired 
with  its  own  shadow,  flicker  over  the 
glistening  drifts. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
season  the  Peir&k  was  not  utterly 
deserted.  In  a  sheltered  bit  behind 
a  cluster  of  rocks  sat  two  young  men. 
One,  despite  the  sheepskin  coat  and 
turban- wound  peaked  cap  of  the 
Afghan,  showed   unmistakable   signs 
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of  alien  blood  in  the  steady  gaze  of 
a  pair  of  brown  eyes,  and  a  white 
line  of  clean  skin  where  the  fur  collar 
met  his  neck.  It  was  our  old  friend 
Dick  Smith,  and  he  was  on  the  watch 
for  the  last  British  regiment  which 
was  to  cross  the  Pass  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  little  garrison  beyond, 
before  winter  set  her  silver  key  upon 
the  mountains.  His  companion  car- 
ried his  nationality  in  his  face,  for 
even  when  Afzul  Kh^n  had  conde- 
scended to  wear  the  uniform  of  a  Sikh 
soldier  no  one  could  have  mistaken  the 
evidence  of  his  long,  straight  nose  and  * 
cruel,  crafty,  expression,  in  which, 
however,  lurked  little  hint  of  sensu- 
ality. 

**  You  are  deeply  interested  in  this 
particular  regiment,"  remarked  Dick 
in  fair  Pushtu.  "What's  up, 
Afzul  1 " 

**  Nothing,  Huzoor.  A  fool  who 
called  himself  my  relative  took  service 
once  with  your  Sirkar.  Mayhap  in 
this  regiment — God  knows  !  It  does 
not  matter  if  it  was." 

The  studied  indifference  made  his 
hearer  smile.  **  You  are  a  queer  lot, 
you  Pathans,"  he  said  lazily.  *'  Not 
much  family  affection ;  not  much 
welcome  for  a  long-lost  brother,  eh, 
Afzul  1 " 

"  The  Presence  should  remember 
there  are  Pathans  and  Pathans.  He 
has  not  seen  my  people  ;  they  are  not 
here.**     He  spread  a  well-shaped  nerv- 
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ous  hand  emphatically  east,  west,  and 
south. 

**  Tarred  with  the  same  brush  north, 
I  expect,"  muttered  the  Englishman 
to  himself. 

Afzul  Khan  frowned.  **  These  are 
my  enemies,"  he  went  on.  **  But  for 
the  Sirkar,  —  chk  !  '*  He  gave  a 
curious  sound,  half  click,  half  gurgle, 
and  drew  an  illustrative  finger  across 
his  throat.  It  was  rather  a  ghastly 
performance. 

"Then  why  stop?" 

Afzul  Khan  plucked  at  the  withered 
bents  carelessly.  **  Because — because 
it  suits  this  slave  ;  because  the  merci- 
ful Presence  is  my  master ;  because 
I  may  as  well  wait  here  as  anywhere 
else." 

**  What  are  you  waiting  for  % " 

He  showed  all  his  long  white  teeth 
in  a  grin.  **  Promotion,  Huzoor.  It 
should  come  speedily,  since  but  yester- 
day the  sahih  said  I  was  worth  all  the 
rest  of  the  gang." 

**  I  must  be  more  careful.  Where 
the  dickens  did  you  pick  up  English, 
Afzul  1. " 

**  From  you,  Huzoor.^*  A  statement 
so  irredeemably  fictitious  that  it  made 
■.pick  thoughtful. 

"  You're  sharp  enough,  Heaven 
knows  ;  but  I  don't  understand  why 
you  wanted  to  learn  signalling.  Are 
you  going  to  give  up  your  jezail  and 
become  a  hdhu  ?  " 

Afzul  Khan  fingered  the  matchlock 
which  lay  beside  him.  '*I  have 
clianged  my  mind,"  he  said  shortly. 
"  I  will  leave  it  to  the  Presence  to 
bring  down  fire  from  Heaven  ;  /  bring 
it  from  this  flash-in-the-pan." 

"Now  what  can  you  know  about 
Prometheus  ] " 

He  shook  his  head.  *•  The  Presence 
speaks  riddles.  The  fire  comes  to 
some  folk,  to  many  of  the  sahibs — 
to  you,  perhaps.  God  knows  !  The 
Pathans  are  different.  Our  work  is 
fighting." 

Dick,  looking  at  his  companion's 
sinewy  strength,  thought  it  not  un- 
likely. "  While  we  are  waiting, 
Afzul,"   he  said   idly,   "tell    me   the 


finest  fight  you  ever  were  in.     Don't 
be  modest ;  out  with  it !  " 

"  Wherefore  not  ?  Victory  is  Fate, 
and  only  women  hang  their  heads 
over  success.  The  best  fight,  you  say  1 
'Twas  over  yonder  to  the  north.  There 
is  a  dip ;  but  one  way  up  and  down. 
Twenty  of  us  Barakzais  and  they  were 
fifteen ;  but  they  were  ahead  of  us  in 
count,  for,  by  Allah  !  their  wives  were 
so  ugly  that  we  didn't  care  to  carry 
them  off." 

"  Why  should  you  ?  " 

**'Twas  a  feud.  Once,  God  knows 
when,  a  Budakshan  Nurzai  carried  off 
one  of  ours  and  began  it.  If  the 
women  lan  out,  we  killed  the  men  in- 
stead. So  it  was  a  moonlight  night, 
and  the  fifteen  were  fast  asleep,  snor- 
ing like  hogs.  By  Allah!  my  heart 
beat  as  we  crept  behind  the  rocks  on 
our  bellies,  knowing  that  a  rolling 
stone  might  waken  them.  But  Gkxi 
was  good,  and  chk  /  they  bled  to 
death,  like  the  pigs  they  were,  before 
their  eyes  were  wide  open." 

Dick  Smith  stared  incredulously. 
"  You  call  that  the  best  fight  you  ever 

were  in  ?     I  call  it "    The  epithet 

remained  unspoken  as  he  started  to 
his  feet  with  a  shout.  **  By  George  ! 
I  see  the  glitter.  Yonder,  Afzul !  by 
the  turn.     Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  " 

He  was  off  at  long  swinging  strides, 
careless  of  the  fact  that  the  Pathan 
never  moved.  The  latter' s  keen  eyes 
followed  the  lad  with  a  certain  regret, 
and  then  turned  to  the  straggling  file 
of  soldiers  now  plainly  visible. 

"  Marsden  sahib  with  the  advance 
guard,"  he  muttered.  "Why  did  I 
give  in  to  those  cursed  hawk's  eyes 
when  my  bullet  was  all  but  in  his 
heart  !  Wah-illah  !  his  bravery  made 
me  a  coward,  and  now  my  life  is  his. 
But  I  will  return  it,  and  then  we 
shall  cry  quits.  Yonder's  thesubaddr. 
By  God  !  my  knife  will  be  in  his  big 
belly  ere  long,  and  some  of  those 
gibing  Punjabis  shall  jest  no  more." 

So  he  watched  them  keenly  with  a 
fierce  joy,  while  Dick  tore  down  the 
hill,  to  be  brought,  by  an  ominous 
rattle   among    the  rifles   below,    to  a 
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remembraDce  of  his  dress.  Then  he 
waited,  hands  down,  in  the  open,  until 
the  advance  guard  came  within  hail  of 
his  friendly  voice  ;  when  he  received 
the  whole  regiment  with  open  aims, 
as  if  the  Peirak  were  his  special 
property.  Perhaps  he  had  some  right 
to  consider  it  so,  seeing  that  he  was 
the  only  Englishman  who  had  ever 
attempted  to  make  those  barren  heights 
bis  head-quarters.  But,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  Philip  Marsden,  while  they 
•climbed  the  narrow  gully  hemmed  in 
by  perpendicular  rocks  which  led  to 
the  summit,  the  breaks  in  communi- 
■cation  from  storms  and  other  causes 
had  been  so  constant,  that  he  had  cut 
himself  adrift  from  head-quarters  at 
Jumwar  in  order  to  be  on  the  spot, 
and  80  avoid  the  constant  worry  of 
small  expeditions  with  an  escort  ; 
without  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
traverse  the  unsettled  country  on 
■either  side. ' 

"Here  I  am  safe  enough,"  he  said 
with  a  laugh  ;  "  and  if  I  could  only  get 
my  assistant,  a  Bengali  bdbuj  to  live 
at  the  other  hut  I  have  built  on  the 
northern  descent,  we  could  defy 
all  difl&culties.  But  he  is  in  such  a 
blind  funk  that  if  I  go  out  he  retires 
to  bed  and  locks  the  door.  The  only 
time  he  is  happy  is  when  a  regiment 
is  on  the  road." 

**Then  his  happiness  is  doomed  for 
this  year, — unless  you  use  discretion 
and  come  on  with  us  to  Jumwar.  I 
doubt  your  being  safe  here  much 
longer." 

Dick  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
^*  Perhaps  not,  and  of  course  I  shall 
have  to  cut  and  run  before  the  snow  ; 
but  I  like  the  life,  and  it  gives  me 
time.  I've  been  at  work  on  a  field- 
instrument — "  here  his  eyes  lit  up,  and 
his  tongue  ran  away  with  him  over 
insulators  and  circuits. 

Major  Marsden  looked  at  the  lad 
approvingly,  thinking  how  different 
he  was  from  the  slouching  sullen  boy 
of  six  months  back.  "I'm  afraid  I 
don't  understand,  Dick,"  he  said  with 
a  half-smile  ;  "  but  IVe  no  doubt  it 
will  be  very  useful,  if,  as  you  say,  it 


enables  you  to  tap  the  wires  anywhere 
with  speed  and  certainty." 

Dick  gave  a  fine  blush.  **I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  these  things  get  into 
my  head.  It  will  work  though,  I'm 
sure  of  it.  I'd  show  you  if  it  was 
here,  but  I  left  it  at  the  other  shanty. 
There's  a  stretch  of  low  level  line 
across  the  Pass  where  I  was  testing 
it." 

The  half-aggrieved  eagerness  in  his 
voice  made  Philip  smile.  They  were 
sitting  together  under  the  lee  of  a 
rock  on  the  summit  while  a  halt  was 
called,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
long  caravan-like  file,  encumbered  by 
baggage  ponies,  to  reach  the  top  and  so 
ensure  an  unbroken  line  during  the 
descent.  For  in  these  mountain 
marches  the  least  breach  of  continuity 
is  almost  certain  to  bring  down  on 
the  detached  portion  an  attack  from 
the  robbers  who  are  always  on  the 
watch  for  such  an  opportunity. 

**  You  had  best  come  with  us,  Dick," 
said  Philip,  returning  to  the  point  after 
a  pause. 

"  No  !  The  fact  is  I  want  to  be 
certain  of  the  communication  until 
you  are  safe  in  Jumwar.  Those  two 
marches,  between  your  next  camp 
and  the  city,  are  risky.  I  have  my 
doubts  of  the  people." 

"  Doubts  shared  by  head-quarters 
apparently,  for  the  chief  got  a  telegram 
yesterday  to  await  orders  ^t  Jusraoli. 
I  expect  they  are  going  to  send  to 
meet  us  from  Jumwar." 

"  I  wish  I'd  known  in  time,"  replied 
Dick  lightly  ;  *'  in  that  case  there  is 
not  much  reason  for  staying.  Yet  I 
don't  know ;  I'd  rather  stick  on  till 
I  am  forced  to  quit." 

"  That  won't  be  long ;  the  snow's 
due  already,  and  you  are  coming  on 
with  us  so  far  in  any  case,  aren't 
you  1 " 

Dick  sat  idly  chucking  stones  and 
watching  them  leap  from  point  to  point 
of  the  cliffs  below  him.  **  I  don't 
think  I  shall,  if  you  are  to  be  in  camp 
Jusraoli  for  some  days.  You  see,  my 
bdbu  is  no  use,  and  something  might 
turn  up.     I'll  see  you  across  the  Pass 
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and  come  back.  I  could  join  you  later 
on  if  1  made  up  my  mind  to  cut."  He 
lay  back  with  his  arms  under  his  head 
and  looked  up  into  the  brilliant  blue 
cloudless  sky.  "  Major,"  he  said  sud- 
denly, after  a  pause,  **do  you  know  that 
you  have  never  asked  after  Belle  1 " 

"Haven't  1?  The  fact  is  1  had 
news  of  her  lately.  Raby  wrote  to 
me  a  few  days  ago." 

"  I  wouldn't  trust  Raby  if  I  were 
you.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Belle 
hadn't  a  penny  and  was  trying  to  be 
independent  of  charity  by  teaching]  " 
*•  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it." 
Dick  sat  up  with  quite  a  scared 
look  on  his  honest  face.  "  I  thought 
there  must  be  something  wrong  be- 
tween you  two  by  her  letters,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  but  I  didn't 
think  it  was  so  bad  as  that.  What 
is  it?" 

"  Really,  my  dear  boy,  I  don't  feel 
called  upon  to  answer  that  question." 
"It's  beastly  impertinent,  of  course," 
allowed  Dick ;  "  but  see  here,  Major, 
you  are  the  best  friend  I  have,  p.nd 
she, — why,  I  love  her  more  dearly 
every  day.  So  you  see  there  must  be 
a  mistake." 

The  logic  was  doubtful,  but  the 
faith  touched  Philip's  heart.  "  And 
so  you  love  her  more  than  ever?"  he 
asked  evasively. 

"  Why  not  %  I  seem  somehow 
nearer  to  her  now,  not  so  hopelessly 
beneath  her  in  every  way.  And  I  can 
help  her  a  little  by  sending  money  to 
Aunt  Lucilla.  She  wouldn't  take  a 
penny,  of  course.  But  they  tell  me 
that  when  my  grandfather, — I  mean 
my  mother's  father — dies  I  might 
come  in  for  a  few  rupees ;  so  I  have 
made  my  will  leaving  anything  in  your 
charge  for  Belle.  You  don't  mind,  do 
you?" 

Philip  Marsden  felt  distinctly  an- 
noyed. Here  was  fate  once  again 
meddling  with  his  freedom.  "I'm 
afraid  I  do.  To  begin  with,  I  may  be 
lying  with  a  bullet  through  me  before 
the  week's  out." 

"  So  may  I.  Look  on  it  as  my  last 
request,  Major.     I'd  sooner  trust  you 


than  any  one  in  the  wide  world.  You 
would  be  certain  to  do  what  I  would 
like." 

"  Should  I  ?  I'm  not  so  sure  of  my- 
self. Look  here,  Dick!  I  didn't  mean 
to  tell  you,  but  perhaps  it  is  best  to 
have  it  out,  and  be  fair  and  square. 
The  fact  is  we  are  rivals."  He  laughed 
cynically  at  his  hearer's  blank  look  of 
surprise.  "  Yes, — don't  be  downcast, 
my  dear  fellow  ;  you've  a  better  chance 
than  I  have,  any  day,  for  she  dislikes 
me  excessively  ;  and  upon  my  word,  I 
believe  I'm  glad  of  it.  Let's  talk  of 
something  more  agreeable.  Ah,  there 
goes  the  bugle." 

He  started  to  his  feet,  leaving  Dick 
a  prey  to  very  mixed  emotions,  looking 
out  with  shining  eyes  over  the  dim 
blue  plains  which  rolled  up  into  the 
eastern  sky.  It  must  be  a  mistake,  he 
felt.  His  hero  was  too  perfect  for 
anything  else  ;  and  she  ?  Something 
seemed  to  rise  in  his  throat  and  choke 
him.  So  nothing  further  was  said  be- 
tween them  till  on  the  northern  skirts 
of  the  hills  they  stood  saying  good-bye. 
Then  Dick  with  some  solemnity  put  a 
blue  official  envelope  into  his  friend's 
hand.  "  It's  the  will,  Major.  I  think 
it's  all  right ;  I  got  the  hdhu  to  witness 
it.  And  of  course  the — the  other — 
doesn't  make  any  difference.  You  see 
I  shall  write  and  tell  her  it  is  all  a 
mistake." 

The  older  man  as  he  returned  the 
boyish  clasp  felt  indescribably  mean. 
"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Dick,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  You  can  think  it  over  and 
give  it  me  when  you  join  us,  for  join  us 
you  must.  I  won't  take  it  till  then, 
at  all  events.  As  for  the  other,  as 
you  call  it,  the  mistake  would  be  to 
have  it  changed.  Whatever  happens 
she  will  never  get  anythins:  better  than 
what  you  give  her,  Dick — never  ! — 
never  !  Good-bye  ;  take  care  of  your- 
self." 

As  he  watched  the  young  fellow  go 
swinging  along  the  path  with  his  head 
up,  he  told  himself  that  others  beside 
Belle  would  be  the  losers  if  any thinpr 
happened  to  Dick  Smith ;  who,  for  all 
the   world  had  cared,  might   at  that 
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moment  have  been  lying  dead -drunk 
in  a  disreputable  bazaar.  "  There  is 
something,"  he  thought  sadly,  "that 
most  men  lose  with  the  freshness  of 
extreme  youth.  It  has  gone  from  me 
hopelessly,  and  I  am  so  much  the  worse 
for  it.*'  And  Dick,  meanwhile,  was 
telling  himself  with  a  pang  at  his  heart 
that  no  girl,  Belle  least  of  all,  could 
fail  in  the  end  to  see  the  faultlessness 
of  his  hero. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  sun  had  set  ere  Dick  reached 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  deBle  where, 
even  at  midday,  the  shadows  lay  dark  ; 
and  now,  with  the  clouds   which  had 
been  creeping  up  from  the  eastward 
all  the  afternoon  obscuring  the  moon, 
it  looked  grim  and   threatening.     He 
was  standing  at  an    open    turn,    sur- 
prised at  the  warmth  of  the  wind  that 
Crime  hurrying  down  the  gully,  when 
the  low  whistling  cry  of  the  marmot 
rang    through    the    valley    and    died 
away    among   the   rocks.      A   second 
afterwards  the  whizz  of  a  bullet,  fol- 
lowed by  the  distant  crack  of  a  rifle, 
made  him  drop  in  his  tracks  and  seek 
the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  boulder. 
Once  again  the  marmot*§   cry    arose, 
this  time  comparatively  close  at  hand. 
To    answer    it    was    the    result  of    a 
second's  thought,  and  the  silence  which 
ensued    convinced    Dick    that  he  had 
done  the  right  thing.     But  what  was 
the  next  step  ?     Whi&tling  was    easy 
work,    but    how  if    he    met    some  of 
these  musical    sentries    face  to  face? 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  go  back. 
He  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  this 
course  when  the  thought  that  these  rob- 
bers, for   so  he  deemed  them,    might 
out  of    pure  mischief  have   tampered 
with  his  beloved  wires  came  to  turn 
the  balance  in  favour  of  going  on.    A 
disused   path   leading  by  a  detour   to 
the  southern  side  branched  off  about 
a  mile  further  up ;  if  he  could  reach 
that  safely   he  might  manage   to  get 
home  without  much  delay.  Only  a  mile ; 
he  would  risk  it.     Creeping   from  his 
shelter  cautiously  he  resumed  his  way, 


adopting  the  easy  lounging  gait  of  the 
hill-people  ;  rather  a  difficult  task  with 
the  inward  knowledge  that  some  one 
may  be  taking  deliberate  aim  at  you 
from  behind  a  rock.  More  than  once, 
as  he  went  steadily  onwards,  the  cry 
of  a  bird  or  beast  rose  out  of  the  twi- 
light, prompting  his  instant  reply.  "  If 
they  would  only  crow  like  a  cock,"  he 
thought,  with  the  idle  triviality  which 
so  often  accompanies  grave  anxiety, 
**  I  could  do  that  first-class." 

Yet  he  was  fain  to  pause  and  wipe 
the  sweat  from  his  face  when  he  found 
himself  safely   in    the  disused  track, 
and  knew  by  the  silence  that  he  was 
beyond  the  line  of  sentries.     A  rough 
road  lay  before  him,  but  he  traversed 
it  rapidly,   being  anxious  to  get  the 
worst  of  it  over  before  the  lingering 
light  deserted  the  peaks.    As  he  stood 
on  the  summit  he  was  startled  at  the 
lurid  look  of  the  vast  masses  of  cloud 
which,    rolling   up   to   his  very  feet, 
obscured  all  view  beyond.     They  were 
in  for  a  big  storm,  he  thought,  as  he 
hurried  down  the  slopes  at  a  break- 
neck pace ;  with  all  his  haste  barely 
reaching  the  shanty  in  time,  for  a  low 
growl  of  thunder  greeted  his  arrival, 
and   as  he  pulled  the   latch   a   faint 
gleam  of  light  showed  him  the  empty 
room.     He    called    loudly;    darkness 
and    silence  :  again,    as    he  struck  a 
match;     light,      but      still      silence. 
Quick   as  thought,  Dick  was  at   the 
signaller,  and  the   electric    bell   rang 
out  incongruously.     Tink-a-tink-a-tink 
was  echoed  from  the   eastward.     But 
westward  ?      He  waited   breathlessly, 
while  not  a  sound  returned  to  him. 
Communication  was  broken ;  the  wires 
had  possibly  been  cut,  and  Dick  stood 
up  with  a  curiously  personal  sense  of 
injury.     His  wires  tampered  with  out 
of  sheer  mischief  !     Yet  stay  !    Might 
it  not    be   something  more?     Where 
the  devil  had  the  hdhu  hidden  himself? 
After  fruitless  search  an  idea  struck 
him,  and  he  signalled  eastward  once 
more.     "  Repeat   your   last    message, 
giving  time  at  which   sent."      With 
ears  attuned  to  tragedy  Dick  awaited 
the  reply.     "6  p.m.      Ta  north  side. 
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*  Will   send  cocoa-nut  oil   and   curry 
stuff  by  next  mail.'  " 

The  echo  of  Dick's  laughter,  as  he 
realised  that  but  an  hour  or  so  before 
the  hdhu  had  been  putting  the  tele- 
graph to  commissariat  uses,  was  the  last 
human  sound  the  shanty  was  to  hear 
for  many  a  long  day.  For  the  next 
moment's  thought  roused  a  sudden 
fear.  The  hdhu  had  doubtless  gone 
over  the  Pass  with  the  troops  for  the 
sake  of  company ;  that  was  natural 
enough,  but  if  he  was  still  in  the 
north  shanty  awaiting  Dick's  return, 
why  had  he  not  answered  the  signal 
sent  westward  1  It  could  not  be  due 
to  any  break  in  the  wire,  unless  the 
damage  had  been  done  after  dark,  for 
he  had  been  able  to  telegraph  east- 
ward not  so  long  ago.  Was  there 
more  afoot  than  mere  mischief  1 

It  was  not  a  night  for  a  dog  to  be 
out  in,  jind  as  Dick  stood  at  the  door 
he  could  see  nothing  but  masses  of 
cloud  hurrying  past,  softly,  silently. 
Then  suddenly  a  shudder  of  light 
zigzagged  hither  and  thither,  reveal- 
ing only  more  cloud  pierced  by  a  few 
pinnacles  of  rock. 

Not  a  night  for  a  dog  certainly ; 
but  for  a  man,  with  a  man's  work 
before  him  1  Belle  would  bid  him  go, 
he  knew.  A  minute  later  he  had 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  faced 
the  Pass  again.  Ere  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  short  ascent  it  was  snowing 
gently ;  then,  with  a  furious  blast, 
hailing  in  slanted  torrents  that  glit- 
tered like  dew-drops  in  the  almost 
ceaseless  shiver  of  the  silent  lightning. 
Everything  was  so  silent,  save  for  the 
wind  which,  caught  and  twisted  in  the 
gullies,  moaned  as  if  in  pain.  Ah  ! 
was  that  the  end  of  all  things  1 
Round  him,  in  him,  through  him, 
came  a  blaze  of  white  flame,  making 
him  stagger  against  the  wall  of  rock 
and  throw  up  his  hands  as  if  to  ward 
oif  the  impalpable  mist  which  held  such 
a  deadly  weapon.  Half-blinded  he 
went  on,  his  mind  full  of  one  thought. 
If  that  sort  of  thing  came  again,  say 
when  he  was  passing  the  snow-bridge, 
could  a  man 'stand  it  without  a  start 


which  must  mean  instant  death  %  The 
question  left  no  room  for  anything- 
save  a  vague  wonder  till  it  was  settled 
in  the  affirmative.  Then  the  nick- 
name /9}f  *^  lightning-tca^2a/<«,"  given 
by  the' natives  to  the  telegraph-clerks, 
struck  him  as  being  happy,  and 
Afzul's  reference  to  fire  from  heaven 
passed  through  his  mind.  More  like 
fire  from  hell  surely,  with  that  horrible 
sulphurous  smell,  and  now  and  again 
a  ghastly  under  toned  crackle  like  the 
laughter  of  fiends.  There  again ! 
Wider  this  time,  and  followed  by  a 
rattle  as  of  musketi-y.  But  the  snow 
which  was  now  sweeping  along  in 
white  swirls  seemed  to  shroud  even 
the  lightning.  Horrible  !  To  have  so 
much  light  and  to  be  able  to  see 
nothing  but  cloud,  and  the  stones  at 
your  feet.  How  long  would  he  see 
them  ]  How  long  would  it  be  before 
the  snow  obliterated  the  path,  leaving 
him  lost  ?  He  stumbled  along,  ting- 
ling to  his  very  finger-tips,  despite  the 
cold  which  grew  with  every  ex- 
plosion. The  very  hair  on  his  fur 
coat  stood  out  electrified,  and  his  brain 
swam  with  a  wild  excitement.  On 
and  on  recklessly,  yet  steadily  ;  his 
footsteps  deadened  by  the  drifting 
snow,  until  he  stood  at  the  threshold 
of  shelter  and  threw  open  the  door  of 
the  shanty. 

Great  Heaven,  what  was  this  t 
The  hdhu,  green  with  fear,  working 
the  signaller,  while  Afzul  Khan,  sur- 
rounded by  six  or  seven  armed  Path- 
ans,  stood  over  him  with  drawn  knife^ 
**  Go  on,  you  fool !  "  he  was  saying,. 
*'  your  work  is  nearly  finished." 

The  full  meaning  of  the  scene 
flashed  through  Dick  Smith's  excited 
brain  quicker  than  any  lightning. 
Treachery  was  at  work,  with  a  coward 
for  its  agent.  His  revolver  was  out 
in  a  second,  and  before  the  astonished 
group  had  time  to  grasp  the  unex- 
pected interruption,  the  hdhu' 8  nerve- 
less fingers  slipped  from  the  handles, 
as  with  a  gasping  sob,  rising  above 
the  report,  he  sank  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor. 

"  By  God  and  His  Prophet !  "  cried 
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Afzul,  carried  away,  as  men  of  his 
kind  are,  by  the  display  of  dare-devil 
boldness  which  i«  their  unattained 
ideal  of  bravery.  "  Yea,  by  the  twelve 
Imaume,  but  it  was  well  done/' 

'^  Liar,  traitor,  unfaithful  to  salt ! '' 
cried  Dick,  whose  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance and  absolutely  reckless 
behaviour  inspired  his  hearers  with 
such  awe  that  ior  the  moment  they 
stood  transfixed.  The  revolver  was 
levelled  again,  this  time  at  Afzul, 
when  the  memory  of  other  things 
beside  revenge  sobered  the  lad,  and 
A  flash  of  that  inspiration  which  in 
time  of  danger  marks  the  leader  of 
men  from  his  fellows  made  him  throw 
aside  the  weapon  and  fold  his  arms. 
**  No  ! "  he  said  coolly,  **  I  am  faithful. 
I  have  eaten  the  salt  of  the  Barakzais ; 
they  are  my  friends." 

"  Don't  hurt  the  lad,"  cried  Afzul, 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  cold  steel 
was  at  Dick's  throat.  "God  smite 
you  to  eternal  damnation,  Haiyat  I 
Put  up  that  knife,  I  say.  The  lad's 
words  are  true.  He  has  eaten  of  our 
salt,  and  we  of  his.  He  hath  lived 
among  us  and  done  no  harm  to  man 
or  maid.  By  Allah  !  the  lightning 
has  got  into  his  brain.  Bind  him 
fast ;  and  mark  you,  'twill  be  worse 
than  death  for  him  to  lie  here  helpless, 
knowing  that  the  wires  he  made  such 
a  fuss  about  have  lured  his  friends  to 
death.  I  know  his  sort.  Death? — 
this  will  be  seventy  hells  for  him  ;  and 
we  can  kill  him  after,  if  needs  be." 

Dick,  as  he  felt  the  cords  bite  into 
his  wrists  and  ankles,  ground  his 
teeth  at  the  man's  jeering  cruelty. 
**  Kill  me  outright,  you  devils  !  "  he 
cried,  struggling  madly.  It  was  the 
wisest  way  to  ensure  life,  for  the  sight 
of  his  impotent  despair  amused  his 
captors. 

**  Give  him  a  nip  of  his  own  brandy, 
Haiy4t,  or  he  will  be  slipping  through 
our  fingers,"  said  one,  as  he  lay  back 
exhausted. 

"  Not  I ;  the  bottle's  near  empty  as 

it  IS. 

Tales  of  his  boyhood  about  drunken 
guards  and  miraculous  escapes  recurred 


to  Dick's  memory,  and  though  he  ielt 
to  the  full  the  absEtrdity  of  -4iiixi»g 
them  up  with  the  present  deadly 
reality,  the  slenderest  chance  gave  art 
least  room  for  hope.  *'  There  is  plenty 
more  in  the  cupboard,"  he  gacpeil. 
"  The  key  is  in  my  pocket." 

**True  is  it,  O  Kireem,  i;hat  rthe 
Feringhi  infidel  cannot  die  in  peaoe 
without  his  thardh^^  remarked  Haiy4t 
virtuously.  But  he  did  not  fail  with 
the  others  to  taste  all  the  contents 
of  the  cupboard,  even  to  a  bottle  of 
Pain-killer  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Mi«w.  Meanwhile  Dick,  lying  help- 
Jess  and  bound,  felt  a  fierce  surge  of 
hope  and  despair  as  he  remem^bered 
that  behind  those  open  doors  lay 
something  which  could  put  an  end  to 
treachery.  Five  minutes  with  his 
field-instrument  in  the  open,  and,  let 
what  would  come  afterwards,  he  would 
have  done  his  work.  The  thought 
gave  Dick  an  idea  which,  if  anything, 
increased  the  hopelessness  of  his 
position,  for  the  only  result  of  his  offer 
to  work  the  wires  on  condition  of  his 
life  being  saved,  was  to  drive  Afzul, 
who  saw  his  dread  of  Dick's  getting 
his  hands  on  the  instrument  in  danger 
of  being  over-ruled,  into  settling  the 
question,  once  and  for  all,  by  severing 
the  connection  with  a  hatchet. 

**  I  know  him  better  than  that,"  he 
said  ;  **  he  would  sit  and  fool  us  until 
he  had  given  warning.  Let  him  lie 
there  ;  if  he  has  sense,  he  will  sleep. "^ 
There  was  something  so  significant 
in  his  tone  that  Dick  felt  wisdom  lay 
in  pretending  to  follow  the  advice.  He 
strained  his  ears  for  every  whispered 
word  of  the  gang  as  they  crouched 
round  the  fire,  and  gathered  .enough  to 
convince  him  that  the  sudden  change  of 
plan  at  headquarters  had  endangered 
some  deep-laid  scheme  of  revenge,  and 
that  Afzul  Khfi,n,  believing  Dick  had 
gone  on  to  the  camp,  had  suggested  a 
false  telegram  in  order  to  lure  the  regi- 
ment into  the  open.  A  frantic  rage  and 
hate  for  the  man  who  had  suggested 
such  a  devilish  prostitution  of  what 
constituted  Dick's  joy  and  pride  roused 
every  fibre  of  the  lad's  being.     Lecoq, 
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that  greatest  of  examples  to  prisoners, 
declares  that  given  time,  pluck,  and  a 
cold  chisel,  the  man  who  remains  a 
captive  is  a  fool.  But  how  about  the 
cold  chisel  ?  Dick's  eyes,  craftily 
searching  about  under  cover  of  the 
failing  fire-light,  saw  many  things 
which  might  be  useful,  but  all  out  of 
reach. 

**  I  am  cold,**  he  said  boldly  ;  "  bring 
me  a  rug  or  move  me  out  of  the 
draught." 

They  did  both,  in  quick  recognition 
of  his  spirit,  and,  with  a  laugh  and 
an   oath  to  the  effect  that  the  dead 
man    would    be  a   warm   bed-fellow, 
dragged  him  beside  the  wretched  hdhu 
and  threw  a  sheepskin  rug  over  both. 
Dick's  faint  hope  of  some  carpenter's 
tools   in   the  far  corner  fled  utterly ; 
but  his  heart  leaped  up  again  as  he 
remembered   that   his   cowardly   sub- 
ordinate had  always  gone  about  armed 
with     revolvers     and     bowie-knives. 
Rifling   a   dead   man's  pockets    with 
your  hands  tied  behind  your  back  is 
slow   work,    but  the   rug   covered    a 
multitude   of    movements.     Half    an 
hour  afterwards  Dick's  feet  were  free, 
and  with  the  knife  held  fast  between 
his  heels  he  was  breaking  his  back  in 
obstinate  determination  of  some  time 
and  somehow  severing  the  rope  upon 
his  wrists.    Some  time  and  somehow — 
it  seemed  hours  ;  yet  when  he  managed 
at  last  with  bleeding  hands  to  draw 
the  watch  from  his  pocket  he  found  it 
was  barely  two  o'clock.     Hitherto  his 
one  thought  had  been  freedom ;  now  he 
turned  his  mind  towards  escape.    There 
was  still  plenty  of  time  for  him  to 
reach  the  camp  ere  dawn  found  the 
regiment  on  the  move  ;   but  the  risks 
he  might  have  to  run  on  the  way  de- 
cided him,  first  of  all,  to  try  and  secure 
his  Beld-instrument  from  the  cupboard. 
He  lay  still  for  a  long  time  wondering 
what  to  do  next,  furtively  watching 
Afzul  Khan  as  he  busied  himself  over 
the  fire,  while  the  others  dozed  pre- 
paratory  to   the   work    before  them. 
Having  possessed  himself  also  of  the 
dead  bdbu^s  revolver,  Dick  felt  mightily 
inclined  to  risk  all  by  a  steady  shot  at 


Afzul,  and  immediate  flight.  But  the 
remembrance  of  those  sentries  on  the 
downward  road  prevented  him  from 
relying  altogether  on  his  speed  of 
foot.  Yet  Dick  knew  his  man  too 
well  to  build  anything  on  the  chance 
of  either  wine  or  weariness  causing 
Afzul  to  relax  his  watch.  It  had  come 
to  be  a  stand-up  fight  between  these 
two,  a  state  of  ati^airs  which  never 
fails  to  develope  all  the  resources  of 
brain  and  body.  Dick,  keenly  alive 
to  every  trivial  detail,  noticed  first  a 
longer  interval  in  the  replenishing  of 
the  fire,  and  then  the  fact  that  but  a 
few  small  logs  of  wood  remained  in  the 
pile.  Thereafter,  whenever  Afznl's 
right  hand  withdrew  fresh  fuel,  Dick's 
left  under  cover  of  the  noise  made 
free  with  more.  The  sheepskin  rug  had 
shelter  for  other  things  than  a  dead 
body  and  a  living  one. 

**It  burns  like  a  fat  Hindoo,"  mut- 
tered the  Pathan,  sulkily,  as  the  last 
faggot  went  to  feed  the  flame.  "  Lucky 
there  is  more  in  the  outhouse,  or  those 
fools  would  freeze  to  death  in  their 
sleep." 

Dick's  heart  beat  like  a  sledge- 
hammer. His  chance,  the  only  chance, 
had  come  1  Almost  before  the  tall 
figure  of  the  Pathan,  after  stooping 
over  him  to  make  sure  that  he  slept, 
had  ceased  to  block  the  doorway,  Dick 
was  at  the  cupboard.  A  minute's, 
surely  not  more  than  a  minute's  delay, 
and  he  was  outside,  safe  and  free, 
with  the  means  of  warning  carefully 
tucked  inside  his  fur  coat. 

Too  late  !  Bight  up  the  only  pos- 
sible path  came  Afzul,  carrying  a 
great  armful  of  sticks.  To  rush  on 
him  unprepared,  tumble  him  back- 
wards into  a  snowdrift  alongside,  deal 
him  a  crashing  blow  or  two  for  quiet- 
ness' sake  and  cram  his  pugree  into 
his  mouth,  was  the  work  of  a  minute  ; 
the  next  he  was  speeding  down  the 
descent  with  flying  feet.  The  storm 
was  over,  and  the  moon  riding  high 
in  the  heavens  shone  on  a  white  world  ; 
but  already  the  darkness  of  the  peaks 
against  the  eastern  sky  told  that  the 
dawn  was  not  far  off. 
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The  first  dip  of  the  wires,  he  de- 
cided, was  too  close  for  safety,  besides 
the  drifts  always  lay  thickest  there. 
The  next,  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the 
valley,  was  best  in  every  way  ;  and  as 
he  ran,  the  keen  joy  of  victory,  not 
only  against  odds  but  against  one 
man,  came  to  him  with  the  thought 
of  Afzul  Khan  gagged  and  helpless  in 
the  snow.  But  he  had  reckoned  with- 
out the  cold  ;  the  chill  night  air  which, 
finding  its  way  through  the  open  door, 
soon  roused  the  sleepers  by  the  ill- 
replenished  fire.  Haiyat,  waking  first, 
gave  the  alarm,  and  the  discovery  of 
their  leader  half  suffocated  in  the 
snowdrift  followed  swiftly.  Yet  it 
was  not  until  the  latter,  slowly  re- 
covering speech,  gasped  out  a  warn- 
ing, that  the  full  meaning  of  their 
prisoner's  escape  was  brought  home  to 
them. 

**  After  him  !  Shoot  him  down  !  " 
cried  Afzul,  staggering  to  his  feet. 
**  He  can  bring  fire  from  heaven  !  If 
he  touches  the  wires  all  is  lost.  Fool 
that  I  was  not  to  kill  him,  the  tiger  s 
cub,  the  hero  of  old  !  Curse  him, 
true  son  of  Byramghor,  born  of  the 
lightning  !  "  So  with  wild  threats, 
mingled  with  wilder  words  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  Afzul  Khan,  still 
dazed  by  the  blows  Dick  had  dealt 
him,  stumbled  along  in  rear  of  the 
pursuit. 

The  latter*s  heart  knew  its  first 
throb  of  fear  when  the  signal  he  sent 
down  the  severed  wire  brought  no 
reply.  After  all,  was  the  outcome  of 
long  months  of  labour,  the  visible  em- 
bodiment of  what  was  best  in  him, 
about  to  fail  in  time  of  need  ?  Again 
attd  again  he  signalled,  urgently,  im- 
peijiously,  while  his  whole  world 
seemed  to  wait  in  breathless  silence. 
Failure !  No,  no,  incredible,  impossi- 
ble ;  not  failure  after  all !  Suddenly, 
loud  and  clear,  came  an  answering 
trill,  bringing  with  it  a  joy  such  as  few 
lives  know.  A  shout  from  above,  a 
bullet  whistling  past  him ;  scarcely 
fair  that,  when  his  hands  were  busy, 
and  his  mind  too,  working  methodi- 
cally, despite  those  yelling  fiends  tear- 


ing down  the  slope.  *^  Major  from  Dick 
— treachery. ^^  Something  like  a  red- 
hot  iron  shot  through  his  leg  as  he 
knelt  on  the  cliff,  a  clear  mark  against 
the  sky.  Lucky,  he  thought,  it  was 
not  through    his    arm.     ^^  For    God^s 

sake "     He  doubled  up  in  sudden 

agony  but  went  on  :  "  Stand  fast.^^ 

There  was  still  a  glint  of  life  left 
in  him  when  Afzul  Khan,  coming  up 
behind  the  butchers,  claimed  the 
death-blow.  Their  eyes  met.  "  Fire 
— from — heaven  1  "  gasped  Dick,  and 
rolled  over  dead.  The  Pathan  put  up 
his  knife  gloomily.  "  It  is  true,"  he 
said  with  an  oath.  "  1  knew  he  was 
that  sort ;  he  has  beaten  us  fairly.'* 

An  hour  afterwards,  heralded  by 
winged  clouds  flushed  with  the  ceaseless 
race  of  day,  the  steady  sun  climbed  the 
eastern  sky  and  looked  down  brightly 
on  the.  dead  body  of  the  lad  who  had 
given  back  his  spark  of  divine  fire  to 
the  Unknown.  Perhaps,  if  bureaucracy 
had  not  seen  fit  to  limit  genius  within 
statutory  bounds,  Dick  Smith  might 
have  left  good  gifts  behind  him  for 
his  generation,  instead  of  taking  them 
back  with  him  to  the  storehouse  of 
Nature.  And  the  sun  shone  brightly 
also  on  Belle  Stuart's  bed  ;  but  not 
even  her  dreams  told  her  that  her 
best  chance  of  happiness  lay  dead  in 
the  snow.  She  would  not  have  be- 
lieved it,  even  if  she  had  been,  told.    - 


CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  a  walled  garden  full  of 
blossoming  peach-trees,  and  chequered 
with  little  rills  of  running  water 
beside  which  grew  fragrant  clumps  of 
golden-oyed  nal'cissus.  In  the  centre 
was  a  slender-shafted,  twelve-arched 
garden-house,  with  overhanging  eaves, 
and  elaborate  fret-work,  like  wooden 
lace,  between  the  pillars.  On  the 
sides  of  the  stone  dais  on  which  the 
building  stood  trailed  creepers  bright 
with  flowers,  and  in  front  of  the  open 
archway  serving  as  a  door  lay  the 
harmonious  puzzle  of  a  Persian  carpet 
rich  in  deep  reds  and  yellows.     Easy- 
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chairs,  with  a  fox-terrier  curled  up  on 
one  of  them,  and  a  low  gipsy  table 
ominously  ringed  with  marks  of 
tumblers,  showed  the  presence  of  in- 
congruous civilisation. 

From  within  bursts  of  merriment 
and  the  clatter  of  plates  and  dishes, 
without  which  civilisation  cannot  eat 
in  comfort,  bore  witness  that  dinner 
was  going  on.  Then,  while  the  birds 
were  beginning  to  say  good-night  to 
each  other,  the  guests  came  trooping 
out  in  high  spirits,  ready  for  coffee  ^nd 
cigars.  All,  with  one  exception,  were 
in  the  Mdki  uniform  which  repeated 
washing  renders,  and  always  will 
render,  skewbald,  despite  the  efforts 
of  martial  experts  towards  a  perma- 
nent dye.  Most  of  the  party  were 
young  and  deeply  engrossed  by  the 
praspect  of  some  sky-races,  which, 
coming  off  next  day,  were  to.  bring 
their  winter  sojourn  at  Jumwar  to  a 
brilliant  close.  One,  a  lanky  boy 
with  pretensions  to  both  money  and 
brains,  was  drawing  down  on  himself 
merciless  chaff  by  a  boastful  allusion 
to  former  stables  he  had  owned. 

**  Don't  believe  a  syllable  he  says," 
cried  his  dearest  friend.  "  I  give  you 
my  word  they  were  all  screws. 
Stable,  indeed  !  Call  it  your  tool-chest, 
Samuel,  my  boy." 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Johnson,  whose 
real  name  of  Algernon,  bestowed  on 
him  by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers 
in  his  baptism,  had  been  voted  far  too 
magnificent  for  everyday  use,  blinked 
his  white  eyelashes  in  evident  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  wit  as  he  retorted  : 
**Well,  if  they  were  screws  I  turned 
'em  myself.  You  buy  yours  ready 
made." 

"  Well  done,  Samivel  !  Well  done  ! 
You're  improving,"  chorused  the 
others  with  a  laugh. 

"  You  might  lend  me  that  old  jest- 
book,  Sam,  now  that  you've  got  a  new 
one,"  replied  his  opponent  calmly. 
"  I'm  running  short  of  repartees, — 
and  of  cigars,  too,  bad  cess  to  the 
Post !  By  Jove  !  I  wish  1  had  the 
driving  of  those  runners ;  I'd  hurry 
them  up  !  " 


^*  Man  does  not  live  by  ci^ns  Alone. 
I'm  dead  broke  for  boots,"  interruptod 
another,  looking  diseoBsolatelj  «i>  tlie 
soles  and  uppers  which  not  all  iJie 
shameless  patching  of  an  amateur 
artist  could  keep  together. 

*'  I  have  the  best  of  you  ihere/^ 
remarked  some  one  else.  '*  I  got  these 
at  Tom  Turton's  sale.  They  wouldn't 
fit  any  one  else." 

"  Yes,  poor  Tom  had  small  feet." 

There  was  a  pause  among  the 
light-hearted  youngsters  as  if  the 
grim  Shadow  which  surrounded  that 
blossoming  garden  had  crept  a  bit 
nearer. 

"This  is  delightful,"  said  John 
Raby,  the  only  civilian  present,  as  he 
lay  back  in  his  easy-chair  which  waa 
placed  beyond  the  noisy  circle.  His 
remark  was  addressed  to  Philip 
Marsden,  who  leaned  against  one  of 
the  octagonal  turrets  which  like 
miniature  bastions  flanked  the  plat- 
form. "  I  shall  be  quite  sorry  to  leave 
the  place,"  continued  Raby.  **  It's  a 
perfect  paradise." 

In  truth  it  was  very  beautiful.  The 
pink  and  white  glory  of  the  peach 
blossoms  blent  softly  into  the  snow- 
clad  peaks,  now  flushed  by  the  setting 
sun  ;  while  a  level  beam  of  light,, 
streaming  in  through  a  breach  in  the 
wall,  lit  up  the  undergrowth  of  the 
garden,  making  the  narcissus  shine 
like  stars  against  the  dark  green 
shadows. 

'^  Doubtless,"  remarked  Philip, 
" — for  a  Political  who  comes  with  the 
swallows  and  summer.  You  should 
have  seen  it  in  January, — shouldn't  he^ 
boysT' 

"  Bah  !  the  usual  *  last  Toosday  '  of 
'Punch  ! '  The  hardships  of  campaign- 
ing indeed  !  Ferdrix  aux  choux  and 
cold  gooseberry  tart  for  dinner;  an 
idyllic  mess-house  in  a  peach-garden  ;. 
coffee  and  iced  pegs  to  follow." 

*'Well,  sir,"  cried  a  youngster 
cheerfully,  **  if  you  had  favoured  us^ 
in  winter  we  would  have  given  you 
stewed  Tom  in  addition.  It  was  an 
excellent  cat ;  we  all  enjoyed  it,  ex- 
cept  Samuel.      You   see   it   was   his^ 
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favourite  miaow,  so  he  is  going  to  give 
the  stufEed  skin  to  an  aged  aunt,  from 
whom  he  expects  money,  in  order  to 
show  that  he  belongs  to  the  Anti- 
Vivisection  League." 

**  A  certain  faint  regard  for  the 
verities  is  essential  to  a  jest/*  began 
Samuel,  affecting  the  style  of  his 
illustrious  namesake. 

**  I  wish  some  one  would  remove  the 
mess-dictionary,"  interrupted  the 
other.  **The  child  will  hurt  himself 
with  those  long  words  some  day." 

"  Bad  for  you,  if  they  did,"  grinned 
a  third.  **  D*ye  know  he  actually 
asked  me  last  mail- day  if  there  were 
two  f  *s  in  affection.  Whoo  hoop  I  " 
Closely  pursued  by  the  avenger  he 
leapt  the  low  balustrade,  and  the 
garden  resounded  to  much  boyish 
laughter,  as  one  by  one  the  youngsters 
joined  the  chase. 

**  Remarkably  high  spirits,"  yawned 
John  Raby,  "  but  a  trifle  reminiscent 
of  a  young  gentleman's  academy.  They 
jar  on  the  dolcefar  niente  of  the  sur- 
roundings." 

'*  We  were  glad  enough  of  the  spirits 
a  few  months  ago,"  replied  Philip 
significantly.  "  The  dolce  far  niente 
of  semi-starvation  requires  some 
stimulant." 

"  That  was  very  nearly  a  fiasco, 
sending  you  over  the  Pass  so  late. 
Lucky  for  you  the  Politicals  put  the 
drag  on  the  Military  in  time." 

**  Lucky,  you  mean,  that  poor  Dick 
Smith  managed  to  send  that  telegram. 
I've  often  wondered  how  he  did  it. 
The  story  would  be  worth  hearing ;  he 
was  one  in  a  thousand." 

**  You  always  had  a  leaning  to- 
wards that  red-headed  boy  ;  now  I 
thought  him  most  offensive.    He " 

"  l)e  viortuis,^^  quoted  the  Major 
with  a  frown. 

'*  Those  are  the  ethics  of  eternity 
combined  with  a  sneaking  belief  in 
ghosts.  But  I  mean  nothing  personal. 
He  was  simply  a  disconcerting  sport, 
as  the  biologists  say,  from  the  neutral- 
tinted  Eurasian,  and  I  distrust  a  man 
who  doesn't  look  his  parentage  ;  he  is 
generally  a  fraud  or  a  monstrosity." 

"  That  theory  of  yours  is  rather  hard 


on  development,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Philip- 
with  a  smile. 

"  Only  a  stand  in  favour  of  decency 
and  order.  What  right  has  a  man  to 
be  above  his  generation?  It  is  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  the  rest  of  us. 
If  he  is  successful,  he  disturbs  our 
actions ;  if  he  uses  us  as  a  brick  wall' 
whereon  to  dash  his  brains  out,  he  dis- 
turbs our  feelings.  To  return  to  Dick 
Smith  ;  the  whole  affair  was  foolhardy 
and  ridiculous.  If  I  had  been  Political 
then  I  should  certainly  have  refused 
to  allow  that  camping-out  on  the  Pass  ;. 
and  so  he  would  probably  have  been 
enjoying  all  that  money,  instead  of 
dying  miserably  just  when  life  became 
worth  having." 

*'What  money]"  asked  Philip 
Marsden  hastily. 

"Didn't  you  hear?  It  was  in  the 
papers  last  week, — haven't  seen  them 
yet  perhaps?  Some  distant  relation 
of  his  father's  died  in  England,  leaving 
everything  to  Smith  senior  or  his 
direct  male  heirs ;  failing  them,  or 
their  assigns,  to  charity.  So  as  no 
one  had  made  a  will, — paupers  don't 
generally — some  dozens  of  wretchedi 
children  will  be  clothed  in  knee- 
breeches  or  poke-bonnets  till  Time  i& 
no  more." 

In  the  pause  which  ensued  Philip 
Marsden  felt,  as  most  of  us  do  at 
times,  that  he  would  have  given  all 
he  possessed  to  put  Time's  dial  back  a 
space,  and  to  be  standing  once  more 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Peirak 
with  Dick's  hand  in  his.  "  Theresa  the 
willf  Major  ;  it  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence, you  hnow.^^  The  words  came 
back  to  him  clearly,  and  with  them 
the  mingled  feeling  of  proud  irrita- 
tion and  resentful  self-respect  which 
had  made  him  set  the  blue  envelope 
aside,  and  advise  a  more  worldly 
caution.  Temper,  nothing  but  temper, 
it  seemed  to  him  now.  "  There  was  a 
will,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Dick  spoke  to  me  of  one  when  we 
came  over  the  Pass  together.  You  see 
there  was  a  chance  of  his  getting  a 
few  rupees  from  old  Desouza." 

John  Raby  threw  away  the  end  of 
his    cigarette    with    an   exclamation^ 
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*^  By  George,  that's  funny  !  To  make 
a  will  in  hopes  of  something  from  a 
man  who  died  insolvent,  and  come  in 
for  thirty  thousand  pounds  you  knew 
nothing  about !  But  where  is  the 
will  ?  It  was  not  among  his  papers, 
for  strangely  enough  the  people  had 
not  looted  much  when  the  Pass  opened 
and  we  went  over  to  search.  Perhaps 
he  sent  it  somewhere  for  safe  custody. 
It  would  make  a  difference  to  Belle 
Stuart,  I  expect,  for  he — well,  he  was 
another  victim.*' 

"  I  think, — in  fact  I  am  almost 
sure," — the  words  came  reluctantly  as 
if  the  speaker  was  loth  to  face  the 
truth, — **  that  he  had  the  will  with 
him  when  he  died.     He  showed  it  me 

— and Raby,    was   every    search 

made  for  the  body  1 " 

His  hearer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
•'*  As  much  as  could  be  done  in  a  place 
like  that.  For  myself  I  should  have 
been  surprised  at  success.  Think  of 
the  drifts,  the  vultures  and  hyenas, 
the  floods  in  spring.  Of  course  it  may 
turn  up  still  ere  summer  is  over,  but 
I  doubt  it.  What  a  fool  the  boy  was 
to  carry  the  will  about  with  him  !  Why 
didn't  he  give  it  to  some  one  else  who 
was  less  heroic  ? " 

"  He  could  easily  have  done  that, 
for  I  tell  you,  Raby,  he  was  worth  a 
dozen  of  us  who  remain,"  said  Philip 
bitterly,  as  he  stood  looking  over  the 
peach-blossom  to  the  lingering  snows 
where  Dick  had  died.  *'  Well,  good- 
night. I  think  I  shall  tui^n  in.  After 
aU  there  is  no  fool  like  an  old 
fool." 

The  civilian  followed  his  retreating 
figure  with  a  good-natured  smile. 
"  He  really  was  fond  of  that 
youngster,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  The 
mere  thought  of  it  all  has  made  him 
throw  away  half  of  the  best  cigar  on 
this  side  the  Peirak.  By  Jove !  I 
won't  give  him  another ;  it  is  too 
extravagant." 

The  next  morning  Philip  Marsden 
came  over  to  the  Political  "quarters, 
and  with  a  remark  that  last  night's 
conversation  had  borne  in  on  him 
the  necessity  for  leaving  one's  affairs 
in  strict  business  order,  asked  John 


Raby  to  look  over  the  rough  draft  of 
a  will. 

"  Leave  it  with  me,"  was  the  reply, 
given  with  the  usual  easy  good-nature. 
'^  It  appears  to  me  too  legal,  the  common 
fault  of  amateurs.  I'll  make  it  unim- 
peachable as  Csesar's  wife,  get  one  of 
my  hdhu'a  to  engross  it,  and  bring  it 
over  ready  for  you  to  fill  up  the  names 
and  sign  this  afternoon.  No  thanks 
required ;  that  sort  of  thing  amuses 
me. 

He  kept  his  promise,  finding  Philip 
writing  in  the  summer-house.  **  If 
you  will  *  crown  one  kindness  by 
another  and  can  wait  a  moment,  I  will 
ask  you  to  witness  it,"  said  the  latter. 
**  I  shall  not  be  a  moment  filling  it  in." 

**  The  advantage  of  not  cutting  up 
good  money  into  too  many  pieces," 
replied  his  friend  smiling. 

"The  disadvantage  perhaps  of  being 
somewhat  alone  in  the  world.  There, 
will  you  sign  1  " 

"  Two  witnesses,  please ;  but  I  saw 
Carruthers  in  his  quarters  as  I  came 
by  ;  he  will  do." 

John  Raby,  waiting  to  perform  a 
kindly  act  somewhat  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  own  leisure,  for  he  was  very 
busy,  amused  himself  during  Major 
Marsden's  temporary  absence  by 
watching  a  pair  of  doves  with  pink- 
grey  plumage  among  the  pink-grey 
blossom.  Everything  was  still  and 
silent  in  the  garden,  though  outside 
the  row  of  silvery  poplar  trees  swayed 
and  rustled  in  the  fitful  gusts  of  the 
wind.  Suddenly  a  kite  soaring  above 
swooped  slightly,  the  startled  doves 
fled  scattering  the  petals,  and  the 
wind,  winning  a  way  through  the 
breach  in  the  wall,  blew  them  about 
like  snowflakes.  It  caught  the  paper 
too  that  was  lying  still  wet  with  ink, 
and  whirled  it  off  the  table  to  John 
Baby's  feet.  "  I  hope  it  is  not  blotted,' ' 
he  thought  carelessly,  as  he  stooped 
to  pick  it  up  and  replace  it. 

A  minute  after  Major  Marsden, 
coming  in  alone,  found  him,  as  he  had 
left  him,  at  the  door,  with  rather  a 
contemptuous  smile  on  his  face. 
**  Carruthers  is  not  to  be  had,  and  I 
really  have  not  the  conscience  to  ask 
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you  to  wait  any  longer,"  said  the 
Major. 

John  Raby  was  conscious  of  a 
curious  sense  of  relief.  In  after  years 
he  felt  that  the  chance  which  pre- 
vented him  from  signing  Philip 
Marsden*s  will  as  a  witness  came 
nearer  to  a  special  providence  than 
any  other  event  in  his  career.  Yet  he 
replied  carelessly  :  **  I  wish  I  could, 
my  dear  fellow,  but  any  other  person 
will  do  as  well.  I  have  to  see  the 
Mukdoom  at  five,  and  1  start  at  seven 
to  prepare  your  way  before  you  in  true 
Political  style.  Can  1  do  anything 
else  for  you  ? " 

**Put  the  will  into  the  Political 
post-bag  for  safety  when  T  send  it 
over,*'  laughed  Philip  as  they  shook 
hands.  **  Good-bye.  You  will  be  a 
lion  at  Simla  while  we  are  still  doing 
duly  as  sand- bags  on  the  scientific 
frontier ;  diplomacy  wins  nowadays." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  In  twenty  years, 
when  we  have  invented  a  gun  that 
will  shoot  round  a  corner,  the  nation 
which  hasn't  forgotten  the  use  of  the 
bayonet  will  whip  creation,  and  we 
shall  return  to  the  belief  that  the  man 
who  will  face  his  fellow,  and  lick  him, 
is  the  best  animal." 

"  In  the  meantime,  Simla  for  you 
and  service  for  us." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  that,  either.  Why,  the 
British  Lion  has  been  on  the  war- 
trail  for  a  year  already.  It's  time 
now  for  repentance  and  a  transfor- 
mation-scene ;  troops  recalled,  durbar 
at  Peshawar,  the  Amir  harlequin  to 
Foreign  Office  columbine,  Skobeloff  as 
clown  playing  tricks  on  the  British 
public  as  pantaloon." 

**  And  the  nameless  graves  1 " 

"Principle,  my  dea-r  fellow,"  replied 
John  Raby  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  **  is  our  modern  Moloch. 
We  sacrifice  most  things  to  it, — on 
principle.  By  the  bye,  I  have  mislaid 
that  original  of  the  will  somehow ; 
possibly  my  boy  packed  it  up  by  mis- 
take, but  if  I  come  across  it  I'll  return 
it." 


"Don't  bother, — burn  it.  'Tis  no 
good  to  any  one  now." 

**Nor  harm,  either, — so  good-bye^ 
warrior  ! " 

"  Good-bye,  diplomatist  !  " 

They  parted  gaily,  as  men  who  are^ 
neither  friends  nor  foes  do  part  even, 
when  danger  lies  ahead. 

That  same  evening  the  homeward 
bound  post-runner  carried  with  him 
over  the  Peirak  Major  Marsden's  will 
leaving  thirty  thousand  pounds  to 
Belle  Stuart  unconditionally.  It  wa& 
addressed  to  an  eminently  respectable 
London  firm  of  solicitors,  who,  not 
having  to  deal  with  the  chances  of 
war,  would  doubtless  hold  it  in  safe 
custody  until  it  was  wanted.  The 
testator,  as  he  rode  the  first  march  OTt 
the  Oabul  road,  felt,  a  little  bitterly, 
that  once  more  he  had  done  his  best 
to  stand  between  her  and  care.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  feeling 
was  but  as  the  vein  of  gold  running 
through  the  quartz,  for  pride  and  a 
resentful  determination  that  no  shadow 
of  blame  should  be  his,  whatever  hap- 
pened, were  the  chief  factors  in  his 
action.  Nor  did  he  in  any  way  regard 
it  as  final.  The  odds  on  his  life  were 
even,  and  if  he  returned  safe  from  the 
campaign  he  meant  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  the  search  for  Dick 
Smith's  body.  Then,  if  he  failed  to 
find  the  will,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  confess  he  had  been  in  the  wrong. 

John  Raby,  as  he  put  the  bulky 
letter  in  the  Political  bag  according 
to  promise,  felt  also  a  little  bitter  as 
he  realised  that  Belle  with  thirty 
thousand  pounds  would  come  as  near 
perfection  in  his  eyes  as  any  woman 
could.  And  then  he  smiled  at  the 
queer  chance  which  had  put  him  in 
possession  of  Major  Marsden's  inten- 
tion; finally  dismissing  the  subject 
with  the  cynical  remark  that  perhaps 
a  woman  who  was  sufficiently  fascinat- 
ing to  make  two  people  leave  her 
money  ene  she  was  out  of  her  teens 
might  not  be  a  very  safe  possession. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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THE   ROMANTIC   PROFESSIONS. 


An  American  moralist  not  long  ago 
-complained  that  the  American  girl, 
perverted  by  the  reading  of  fairy  tales 
in  her  childhood,  turned  up  her  pretty 
nose  at  the  dry-goodsman  of  her  native 
land  and  fed  her  romantic  fancy  with 
dreams  of  English  dukes.  This,  if 
true,  is  beyond  question  deplorable. 
And  yet  I  imagine  that  no  fair-minded 
dry-goodsman  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  romantic  literature  would 
seriously  propose  himself,  in  his 
character  of  dry-goodsman,  as  a  fitting 
hero  for  a  maiden's  dreams.  Ignorant 
Briton  that  I  am,  I  have  only  the 
vaguest  notion  of  what  the  dry-goods 
business  consists  in,  but  I  feel  pretty 
confident  that  the  records  of  authori- 
tative romance  might  be  searched  in 
vain  for  a  precedent.  The  American 
moralist  must  not  however  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  herein  this 
respectable  profession  labours  under 
an  exceptional  disability,  or  that  his 
countrywomen  indulge  a  more  fastidi- 
ous fancy  than  their  sisters  in  less 
democratic  lands.  It  is  lamentable, 
indeed,  when  you  come  to  reflect  on  it, 
how  large  a  proportion  of  useful  and 
respectable  callings  falls  under  the 
bann  of  romance.  What  poet  ^or 
romancer  ever  made  his  first  lover,  for 
example,  a  bailiff  or  a  beadle  ]  Yet  \ 
bailiffs  and  beadles  are  men  and 
brothers.  They  may  do  their  often- 
times dangerous  duty  with  the  dash  of 
a  Rupert  or  the  cool  courage  of  a 
Cromwell,  yet  they  are  frankly  impos- 
sible as  heroes  of  romance.  De 
Quincey  makes  a  remark  somewhere 
to  the  effect  that  one  would  not  be 
inclined  to  think  highly  of  a  man  who, 
in  the  absence  of  predisposing  circum- 
stances, deliberately  and  for  the  love 
of  the  business  decided  to  be  a  butcher. 
Yet  butchers  are  husbands  and  fathers, 
and  have  blood  in  their  veins  as  well 
as  on  their  aprons.     As  a  matter  of 


statistics,  I  believe  hardly  a  day 
passes  but  some  solicitor  falls  in  love  ; 
yet  no  court  of  love  or  literature  will 
give  him  audience  as  a  lover,  nor  take 
cognisance  of  his  pleadings.  The 
breast  of  the  stock-broker  is  swayed 
by  the  bears  and  bulls  of  passion,  no 
less  than  by  the  subtler  influences  of 
financial  speculation.  Yet  his  name 
is  not  honoured  in  the  more  than  royal 
exchange  of  romance.  Then,  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen,  romance  rules 
out  the  whole  amorous  mob  of  retail 
traders. 

They  are  not  altogether  absent  fi  om 
the  {)ages  of  romance,  these  worthy 
citizens.  Only  they  have  to  forego 
the  heroic  parts,  and  put  up  with  being 
supernumeraries  or  villains  or  comic 
characters.  About  the  butcher  I  am 
doubtful.  Not  even  Dickens,  I  think, 
found  room  for  a  butcher  amid  his 
Babylon  of  trades.  A  bailiff  he  has 
and  eight  sheriff's  officers,  half-a-dozen 
beadles,  and  half  as  many  more 
brokers.  The  sheriff's  officer  is  of 
course  a  familiar  enough  figure  from 
the  days  of  our  literary  drama.  An 
ingenious  American  has  compiled  a 
list  of  Dickens's  characters,  classified 
by  callings,  and  it  reads  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  trades'  directory.  There 
are  architects,  auctioneers,  bankers, 
barbers,  boarding-house  keepers, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  carriers, 
chandlers,  chemists,  clerks  (a  perfect 
army  of  them),  coachmen,  coal- 
merchants,  constables,  corn-chandlers, 
costumiers,  detectives,  doctors,  domes- 
tic servants,  dry-salters,  engineers, 
engine-drivers,,  farmers,  fishermen, 
game-keepers,  grocers,  greengrocers, 
haberdashers,  hop-growers,  jailors  and 
turnkeys,  labourers,  lamplighters, 
lawyers,  law-stationers,  locksmiths, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  medical 
students,  money-lenders,  notaries, 
ostlers,     pawnbrokers,     parish  clerks, 
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plasterers,  porters,    post-masters,  pot- 
boys, reporters,  robemakers,  saddlers, 
sailors,  sextons,  shipwrights,  stewards, 
stokers,    stonemasons,     sugar-bakers, 
tailors,    teachers,    tobacconists,    toy- 
makers     and     merchants,    umbrella- 
makers,       undertakers,       watermen, 
weavers,    wharfingers,    wheelwrights. 
The  list  might  be  made  longer,  but 
that  perhaps  is  long  enough  to  make 
you  realise  how  amply  provided  with 
trades  and  tradesmen  are  the  teeming 
streets  of  Dickens's  imagination.    And 
where  in  all  the  crowd  is  your  hero 
of  romance  1     Barkis,  the  carrier,  no 
doubt,  was  willing,  but  it  takes  more 
than   willingness   to   make   the  ideal 
lover.     Nor  did  Dickens  content  him- 
self with   the    ordinary   trades.     He 
loved  to  collect  specimens  of  bizarre 
callings.     There   is   Jo   the  crossing- 
sweeper,     and     Wegg      the     ballad- 
monger,  and  Boffin  the  dustman  ;  he 
has    a    hangman  and  a  resurrection- 
man  ;  he  has  two  balloonists,  a  bird- 
fancier,  and  a  begging-letter  writer ; 
an   astrologer    and   a    pugilist, — Mr. 
Toots's    friend    the    Game   Chicken ; 
dancing-masters,  jugglers,  cheapjacks, 
showmen  with  a  giant  and  a  dwarf 
and  a  kept  poet,  a  verger  and  a  pew- 
opener,  a  stenographer  and   a  statis- 
tician, a  shoe- binder  and  a  maker  of 
nautical  instruments  ;  nor  let  me  by 
any  means  forget  Mr.  Venus,  articu- 
lator of  bones.     "  You're  casting  your 
eye  round  the  shop,  Mr.  Wegg.     Let 
me  show  you  a  light.     My  working- 
bench.     My  young  man's  bench.     A 
wice.    Tools.    Bones,  warious.    Skulls, 
warious.      Preserved     Indian     baby. 
African  ditto.     Bottled .  preparations, 
warious.     Everything  within  reach  of 
your  hand,  in  good  preservation.    The 
mouldy  ones  atop."     Mr.  Venus,  it  is 
true,  as  became  his  mythological  name, 
had    his   little   romance   with  E/Ogue 
Rider  hood's    daughter.      Now    Pleas- 
ant   Riderhood    had    no    call    to   be 
squeamish.      She     was     meagre    and 
of    muddy    complexion,  looked  twice 
her    age,    and     had    a    swivel    eye. 
Yet  even  this  apology  for  a  girl  had 
the  hardihood  to  cast  the  good   man's 


calling  in  his  teeth,  intimating  that 

she    neither     regarded    herself,    nor 

wished  to  be  regarded  in  a  bony  light. 

Another    out-of-the-way    trade    in 

the  same  novel,  and  a  prettier  fancy, 

is   that   of   Jenny   Wren,    the   doll»' 

dressmaker.     When  Charley  Hexham 

and  Bradley  Headstone  called  at  Jenny 

Wren's  house  to  look  for  Hexham's 

sister  Lizzie,  the  quaint  little  ''  person 

of  the  house  "  put  them  to  guess  the 

name  of  her  trade  and  they  had  to 

give  it  up.    Who  but  Dickens,  indeed, 

would  ever  have  thought  of  such  a  trade  ? 

Who  but  Dickens,  did  I  say?     Why, 

by  an  uncommonly  curious  coincidence 

M.  Alphonse  Daudet  did  actually  hit 

upon  precisely  the  same  pretty  fancy, 

for  his  Desir6e  Delobelle.  He  had  been 

especially  particular  about  a  trade  for 

her.     She   was   the    daughter   of    an 

actor ;   and   he   determined    that  the 

theatricality  of  the  father  should  in 

the  crippled   girl   take   the   form  of 

sentimental  reverie,  and  that  she  must 

have  some  pretty  and  poetical  business 

suggesting  a  luxury  in  contrast  with 

her   own    poor    surroundings.     Dolls' 

dressmaking,  the  very    thing !     Poor 

and  deformed  herself  she  could  gratify 

her  natural  tastes  for  refinement  and 

el^ance,  and  dress  her  dreams  instead 

of  herself  in  silks  and  gold  lace.     It 

was  M.  Daudet 's  custom  to  compose 

his  novels  out  loud,  and  he  told  Andr6 

Gill  one   day   about   his   little  dolls' 

dressmaker.     From  him  he  learnt  for 

the  first  time  to  his  great  dismay  that 

there  was  already  a  dolls'  dressmaker 

known   to  the  world  of   fiction  in  a 

novel  by  Dickens,  which  M.  Daudet 

happened  not  to  know.     The  parallel 

was   exact,   the    conception  was    the 

same  and  had  been  carried  out  with 

all  the  English   novelist's   sympathy 

with  the  poor,  with  all  his  f eerie  de  la 

rue.     M.   Daudet  knew  that  he  had 

often    before    this    been    likened    to 

Dickens,  before  he  had  read  a  line  of 

him,  and  long  before  he  had  been  told 

by  a  friend  who  had  been  in  England 

that  David  Copperfield  took  a  friendly 

interest  in    Le  Fetit  Chose,     He  had 

much   the  same  early   experiences   as 
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Dickens,  and  shared  his  sympathy 
with  the  poor  and  wretched.  Save  so 
far  as  this  community  of  experience 
and  sympathy  explained  it,  the  co- 
incidence about  the  dolls*  dressmaker 
was  pure  chance.  He  recognised, 
however,  that  he  would  have  to 
sacrifice  his  specially  selected  trade. 
How  find  another  aussi  poetiqitement 
chimeriquey  so  ideally  suitable?  He 
felt  with  Balzac  that  such  things 
could  not  be  evolved  out  of  a  writer's 
inner  consciousness.  So  he  did  what 
Balzac  and  Dickens  often  did  in  the  like 
cases.  He  roamed  the  streets  with 
his  eyes  open  and  climbed  many  a  dark 
and  dank  staircase.  At  last  he  was 
rewarded.  He  saw  a  sign  whose 
inscription  dazzled  him,  faded  though 
the  gold  letters  were,  Oiseaux  et  mouches 
pour  modes.  And  a  trade  had  been 
found,  fairy-like  and  fantastic  enough 
for  pauv^  petite  Mam'zelle  Zizi. 

Balzac's  Comedie  Humane  teems  like 
the  world  of  Dickens  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  A  repertoire 
compiled  by  two  pious  and  industrious 
Balzaciens  takes  between  five  and  six 
hundred  ample  French  octavo  pages 
merely  to  enumerate  his  characters 
with  the  briefest  possible  description 
of  them.  From  this  source  the  curious 
might  readily  lengthen  Dickens's  ex- 
tensive and  peculiar  list,  and  add 
thereto  some  unsavoury  trades. 

But  I  have  digressed  too  long, 
tempted  by  the  pleasures  of  wandering 
in  the  bye-ways  of  romance.  I  was 
looking  for  the  ideal  lover,  and  among 
all  these  curious  crowds  T  find  him 
not.  Nor  with  Shakespeare  is  it  any 
,  better.  Quince  the  carpenter.  Snug 
the  joiner,  Bottom  the  weaver.  Flute 
the  bellows-mender,  Snout  the  tinker, 
and  Starveling  the  tailor  are  all  very 
well  to  play  the  fool,  to  divert  the 
duke  and  the  ladies,  but  none  of  them, 
not  even  Bottom  translated,  is  a  fit 
object  for  a  lady's  love.  As  the 
democratic  Whitman  has  complained, 
in  a  Shakesperian  play  the  mass  of 
industrious  citizens  is  just  a  mob  to 
throw  up  its  sweaty  night-caps  in 
some  Csesar  s  honour  at  the  bidding  of 


an  Antony.  What  is  there  about  a 
trade  thus  to  incapacitate  a  man  for 
romance  ? 

Strictly  speaking  there  are  but  two 
normal  heroes  of  romance,  the  warrior 
and  the  fairy  prince.  If  there  is  no 
fairy  prince  at  hand,  an  ordinary 
prince  will  do.  The  English  duke  is, 
as  the  American  moralist  rightly 
enough  divined,  only  a  modern  variety 
of  fairy  prince.  To  be  mistaken  for 
a  fairy  prince  the  English  duke  no 
doubt  needs  to  be  looked  at  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Seen  at 
close  quarters,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  race-course  or  in  the  law-couits, 
he  is  apt  to  appear  fleshy.  But  he 
has  the  essential  attribute  of  the  fairy 
prince,  which  is  rarity.  There  are 
but  two  dozen  or  so  of  him  all  told, 
and  most  of  these  have  been  bespoken 
or  used  up.  He  has  besides,  for  the 
American  girl,  another  of  the  essential 
secrets  of  romance ;  he  is  exotic.  It 
is  the  good  fortune  and  fascinating 
fashion  of  the  fairy  prince  to  descend 
always  from  some  unknown  upper  and 
diviner  air.  That  it  is  which  makes 
the  Prince  Charming  of  the  fairy  tale 
so  irresistible.  So  it  was  that  Cupid 
came  to  Psyche,  to  cherish  her  with 
his  secret  and  invisible  godhead.  So 
Perseus  floated  on  winged  sandals 
through  the  welcoming  air  to 
Andromeda's  feet,  to  slay  the  monster. 
So  Lohengrin  came  flashing  in  a  swan- 
drawn  skiff  from  the  mysterious  halls 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  to  champion 
maiden  innocence  against  treachery 
and  slander.  The  fairy  prince,  you 
see,  commonly  includes  the  warrior's 
part,  and  is  doubly  resistless  coming 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  fight  a  distressed 
damsel's  battles  and  to  slay  her 
dragons.  Another  good  plan  is  to 
come  in  a  shower  of  gold,  as  Zeus 
came  to  Perseus' s  mother.  The  charm 
of  strangeness  however,  and  of 
unlooked-for  arrival,  is  mighty  of 
itself ;  it  is  potent  with  princes  and 
princesses  as  with  humbler  folk. 
You  may  recall  the  case  of  Prince 
Camaralzaman  and  the  Princess 
Badoura.      In   spite   of    his   father's 
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wishes  and  entreaties,  Prince  Camaral- 
zaman  was  obstinately  set  against 
matrimony.  Seeing  no  one  to  his 
fancy  about  him,  he  inveighed,  as 
man  will,  against  the  whole  sex.  He 
told  his  match-making  old  father  that 
the  mischief  which  history  taught  him 
women  had  caused  in  the  world,  and 
the  accounts  he  daily  heard  to  their 
disadvantage,  powerfully  influenced 
him,  so  that  he  was  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  his  resolution  not  to 
marry.  By  way  of  retort  the  king 
very  properly  shut  him  up  in  a  tower 
on  short  commons  for  his  contumacy 
and  cynicism.  Meanwhile  in  far  off 
China  the  Princess  Badoura  was 
likewise  in  durance,  for  being  no  less 
wilfully  set  against  the  slit-eyed 
suitors  she  pictured  to  her  imagination 
from  the  celestial  specimen  which  had 
fallen  under  her  observation.  Well, 
no  sooner  had  the  fairy  Maimoune  and 
the  genie  Danhasch,  to  decide  a  private 
wager  of  their  own,  whisked  this 
precious  couple  through  the  air  into 
each  other's  presence,  than  lo !  these 
hardened  celibates  were  afire  in  a 
twinkling. 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  what 
tells  chiefly  with  the  girls  against  the 
eminently  respectable  race  of  bankers 
and  brewers  and  doctors  and  lawyers 
is  their  appalling  commonness,  their 
frequency,  I  mean,  and  familiarness. 
What  should  there  be  in  one  brass 
plate  out  of  a  dozen  in  the  same  street 
to  throw  a  romantic  girl  off  her  emo- 
tional balance  ?  So  far  as  Miss  Bosa- 
mond  Vincy  could  be  described  as 
thrown  off  her  emotional  balance,  the 
charm  that  subdued  her  was  not  Lyd- 
gate's  fine  professional  enthusiasm, 
but  the  descent  of  a  stranger  and 
gentleman  into  the  mediocrity  of  Mid- 
dlemarch.  He  was  for  Bosamond  the 
prince  of  the  fairy  stories.  His  devo- 
tion to  science,  and  his  connection  with 
Bulstrode's  hospital,  were  humiliations 
to  be  endured  for  a  season.  And  so  you 
will  often  find  it.  When  the-modern 
novelist  would  surmount  the  profes- 
sional high  hat  with  the  aureole  of 
romance,  he  tricks  out  his  tame  hero 
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to  mimic  the  traditional  advantages  of 
prince  or  champion. 

Of  the  warrior  as  hero,  what  need  of 
argument?  His  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches  of  orthodox  romance.  From 
the  heroes  of  Troy  down  to  Ouida's 
Guardsmen  and  Mr.  Kipling's  Musket- 
eers, he  simply  dominates  the  record. 
History  (it  is  the  bitter  cry  of  the 
scientific  historian)  has  been  but  the 
gallery  of  his  triumphs  and  trophies. 
The  epic  was  invented  to  do  him  hon- 
our. Throughout  the  romances  proper, 
of  Boland  and  Bichard,  of  the  Bound 
Table  and  the  Bomancero,  he  reigns 
without  a  rival.  In  the  Sagas  his 
pre-eminence  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
pronounced.  These  be  documents  no 
doubt  of  fighting  epochs.  Yet  the 
sentiment  is  the  same  in  the  sovereign 
cycle  of  modern  romance,  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels,  the  author  whereof  was 
bred  a  lawyer  in  a  literary  and 
civilised  city.  Sir  Walter  did  not  set 
great  store  by  his  heroes,  but  such  as 
they  are,  they  are  all  good  men  of 
their  hands.  They  are  either  soldiers, 
or  gentlemen  at  large  ready  to  strike 
a  blow  for  liege  or  lady.  Personally 
he  felt  more  enthusiasm  about  the 
creation  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  ; 
but  he  did  not  expect  the  girls  to 
take  the  same  view.  Apparent  ex- 
ceptions, like  Frank  Osbaldistone  or 
Darsie  Latimer,  do  but  prove  the 
rule.  There  is  no  more  of  the  lawyer 
about  the  one  than  there  is  of  the 
merchant  about  the  other.  They  are 
simply  spirited  young  gentlemen  with 
the  knack  for  getting  on  the  track  of 
an  adventure,  the  one  real  business 
after  all  of  a  hero  of  romance.  Boland 
Graeme  of  "  The  Abbot,"  by  the  way 
reminds  one  of  another  traditional 
type  of  hero  of  romance  ;  my  lady's 
page,  who  for  medieval  reasons  plays 
a  pretty  part  in  medieval  romance. 

Scott  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
lawyer,  but  the  imaginative  Clerk  of 
Session  had  the  blood  of  the  fighting 
Borderer  in  his  veins,  and  was  prouder 
of  that  than  of  his  legal  or  his  literary 
status.  He  was  a  soldier  at  lleart ;  he 
would  have  loved  to  be  a  soldier  n^deed  l 
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he  flung    himself    into    volunteering 
when  the  Frenchman  loomed  large  on 
the  national  apprehension  ;  so  soon  as 
he  had  a  son  to  serve,  he  made  a  soldier 
of  him.     Yet  he  does  not    need  this 
traditional  taste  in  Scott's  own  case 
to  explain  the  predilection  of  the  ro- 
mancer in  him  for  soldier  heroes.     It 
is  the  general  sentiment.     The  soldier 
is  the  natural  hero.     In  a  recent  book 
of  Chinese  stories  Professor  Douglas 
contrasts  the  Chinese  sentiment  in  this 
matter   with  the  rest  of  the  world's. 
Military   prowess,   he  says,   does  not 
attract  popular  applause  in  China.     In 
the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  a  man   is  a 
model  hero  who  takes  the  highest  de- 
grees at  the  examinations  and  quotes 
the  classics  with  the  greatest  fluency. 
The  rest  of  the  world   thinks  differ- 
ently.      Even    the  cynical    youngster 
whom    Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  sends 
forth  to  provide  the  dark  places  of  the 
provinces  with  polo-matches  and  priv- 
ate theatricals,    shines   with  some   of 
the    reflected   glory    of  Achilles    and 
Lancelot.     Besides  the  glory   of  tra- 
dition there  is  moreover  the  glory  of 
the  uniform.     The  influence  of  a  uni- 
form in  romance  is  beyond  gainsaying. 
The  effect  of  a  red  coat  on  susceptible 
hearts  below  stairs  is  accounted  by  the 
most  unsentimental  critics  an  effective 
ally  of  the  recruiting-sergeant.     It  is 
perhaps,  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  sur- 
mised, a  bit  of  the  old   serpent  in  the 
women  that  makes  the  little  creatures 
be  caught  like  vipers  with  a  piece  of 
red    cloth.     But  there  is  a  deeper,  a 
more  essential  reason.  The  ideal  soldier 
is  the  ideal  man.    To  be  ever  a  fighter, 
as  Browning  boasted,  is  it  not  after 
all  man's  destiny  and   function  1     The 
eighteenth  is  not  accounted  one  of  the 
most    romantic    centuries,    nor     was 
Samuel    Johnson    its    most    feather- 
headed  thinker;  yet  this  is  what  he 
thought  of  soldiers. 

We  talked  of  war  [writes  Boswell]. 
Johnson ;  Every  man  thinks  meanly  of 
himself  for  not  liaving  been  a  soldier,  or 
not  having  been  at  sea.  Boswell:  Lord 
Mansfield  does  not.  Johnson  :  Sir,  if  Lord 
Mansfield  were  in  a  company  of  General 


Officers  and  Admirals,  who  have  been  in 
service,  he  would  shrink  ;  he'd  wish  to 
creep  under  the  table.  Boswell :  No  ; 
he'd  think  he  could  try  them  all.  Johnson  : 
Yes,  if  he  could  catch  them  ;  but  they'd 
try  him  much  sooner.  No,  Sir ;  were 
Socrates  and  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden  both  present  in  any  company,  and 
Socrates  to  say,  "  Follow  me,  and  hear  a 
lecture  in  Philosophy " ;  and  Charles, 
laying  his  hand  on  a  sword,  to  say  "  Follow 
me  and  dethrone  the  Czar,"  a  man  would 
be  ashamed  to  follow  Socrates.  Sir,  the 
impression  is  universal.  Sir,  the  profes- 
sion of  soldiers  and  sailors  has  the  dignity 
of  danger.  Mankind  reverence  those  who 
have  got  over  fear,  which  is  so  general  a 
weakness. 

The  great  doctor  was  right.  Courage 
is  at  the  root  of  all  worth.  The  late 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  a  literary  hermit 
of  great  discernment,  was  fond  of  in- 
sisting on  the  undiminished  need  for 
physical  prowess  and  the  barbaric 
virtues  in  advanced  and  refined  stages 
of  civilisation.  A  woman  is  right  in 
demanding  for  her  hero  a  stout  heart 
and  a  strong  arm, — strength,  courage 
and  loyalty,  the  soldier's  virtues. 

Johnson  couples  the  sailor  with  the 
soldier,  and  who  shall  deny  the  sailor's 
place  in  romance  1  Not  the  English- 
man surely,  the  islander,  the  descend- 
ant of  Yikings  and  of  Elizabeth's  sea- 
dogs,  the  countrymen  of  Drake  and 
Nelson  and  the  men  of  the  little 
**  Revenge."  In  fiction,  too,  the  sailor 
has  a  whole  province  to  himself  from 
Marryat  to  Mr.  Clark  Bussell,  and  a 
dynasty  of  heroes  from  noble  Amyas 
Leigh  to  the  queer  crew  of  **The 
Wrecker."  Literature  has  little  to 
add  to  the  picturesqueness,  the  natural 
poetry  and  romance  of  their  calling 
who  go  down  into  the  sea  in  ships  and 
exercise  their  business  in  great  waters. 
The  sea  itself  has  been  a  passion  with 
poets  from  ^schylus  to  Mr.  Swin- 
burne. There  are  ballads,  too,  of  the 
lass  that  loved  a  sailor,  and  a  lax  tra- 
dition gives  Jack  a  wife  in  every  port, 
— a  privilege  which  the  latest  romancer 
among  the  French  Immortals  has  illus- 
trated with  a  license  of  exotic  grace 
which  does  more  credit  to  his  aesthetic 
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than  his  moral  sensibility.  And  yet, 
for  all  this,  the  sailor  is  no  real  rival 
for  the  soldier  in  romance.  The  sailor 
is  a  hero  for  a  romance  of  adventure, 
excellent  among  icebergs  or  pirates  or 
on  a  treasure-hunt.  He  is  a  sort  of 
specialist  in  romRnce.  Whereas  the 
ideal  soldier  is,  as  I  have  said,  simply 
the  ideal  man.  One  may  perhaps 
venture  to  say  so  now  that  the  tyranny 
of  Cobdenism  is  overpast.  An  era  of 
economic  industrialism  was  mightily 
shocked  at  the  barbarism  of  the  soldier, 
and  the  brutality  of  war.  Tennyson's 
fierce  denunciation  of  the  canker  of 
ignoble  peace  was  treated  as  an  out- 
break of  hysteria.  Wordsworth's  un- 
compromising salutation  of  Carnage  as 
**  God's  daughter  "  was  decided  to  be 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Well,  we  have  had  industrial  wars 
since  then,  which  seem  to  have  all 
the  cruelty  and  none  of  the  heroism  of 
old-fashioned  warfare. 

Is  not  this  the  explanation  of  the 
incongruousness  of  most  trades  and 
professions  for  a  hero  ?  Is  it  not 
because  there  is  something  essentially 
dehumanising  about  this  minute 
division  of  labour,  on  which  economic 
civilisation  prides  itself  1  Rogue 
Eiderhood's  daughter  was  right  \  her 
taunt  was  fair.  What  a  girl  wants  is 
a  man,  not  an  articulator  of  bones,  nor 
even,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  man  of 
law  or  medicine.  A  professional  man 
is  a  subdivided  man  or  a  warped 
man  ;  a  man  with  a  crease  in  him,  as 
the  French  say.  And  it  is  just  this 
warping  which  makes  him  unmeet  for 
a  hero,  and  at  the  same  time  so  useful 
oi>  the  stage  of  a  Balzac  or  a  Dickens. 
It  adds  the  grotesque  n.nd  bizarre 
touch,  affords  piquant  contrasts,  sup- 
plies a  characteristic  chorus.  Shake- 
speare uses  such  effects,  the  juxta- 
position for  example  of  the  pessimism 
of  the  apothecary  with  the  passion  of 
Romeo,  Hamlet's  metaphysical  horror 
of  death,  and  the  grave-digger  that 
had  so  little  feeling  of  his  business 
that  he  sang  at  grave-making,  custom 
having  made  it  in  him,  as  Horatio  ex- 
plained, a  property  of  easiness.     We 


have  noted  an  example  of  the  dramatic- 
value  of  a  metier  in  Dickens's  dolls' 
dressmaker,  and  M.  Daudet's  substi- 
tute, the  ma  king-up  of  artificial  birds. 
Trades  and  professions  have,  many  of 
them,  such  traditional  dramatic  values p 
the  professional  gloom  of  the  under- 
taker, the  glibness  of  the  auctioneer,  • 
the  astuteness  of  the  lawyer.  It  is  a- 
wonder,  in  this  age  of  laborious  and 
methodical  fiction,  that  no  one  has- 
projected  a  series  of  novels  to  exploit 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  various 
callings  after  an  encyclopaedic  fashion. 
It  would  have  been  a  task  worthy  of 
M.  Zola's  solid  perseverance.  Flaubert 
did  propose  to  devote  a  novel  to  Mon- 
sieur le  Prefet,  affirming  that  nobody 
had  fully  grasped  how  comical,  how  im- 
portant, and  how  useless  a  character  » 
prefet  was.  Balzac  in  fact  made  con- 
siderable contributions  :  **  Le  Medecin 
de  Campagne,"  **  Le  Cur6  de  Village,'* 
"  Scenes  de  la  Yie  Militaire,"  **  Scenes 
de  la  Yie  Politique."  What  titanic 
tradesmen  he  would  have  given  us,, 
had  he  set  his  mind  to  it ! 

When  I  hinted  that  nine  out  of  ten 
men  sold  their  birthright  of  romance^ 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  when  they  made 
choice  of  a  respectable  profession,  I 
used  the  word  respectable  advisedly.. 
For  if  your  calling  be  the  exact 
opposite  of  respectable  there  is  lio 
difficulty  whatever  about  your  figuring 
as  a  hero.  Rogues  and  vagabonds, 
adventurers,  outlaws,  smugglers,  high- 
waymen and  pirates  have  ever  been 
dear  to  romance.  The  "picaresque" 
novel  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
ancient  kinds.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  very  beginning  of 
prose  fiction,  with  that  most  delightful 
of  books,  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius^, 
and  with  the  Satyricon  of  Petronivs, 
whose  indescribable  filth  is  redeemed 
by  undeniable  genius.  Nash's  **  Unfor- 
tunate Traveller,"  Jack  Wilton,  was 
an  arrant  scamp,  a  true  forerunner  of 
the  Captain  Carletons  and  Jonathan 
Wilds,  whose  legitimate  rank  nobody 
denies.  Jack  Sheppard  and  Claud 
Duval  have  vied  in  popular  vogue  with 
any  knight-errant  of  them  all ;  so  has 
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Robin  Hood,  who  no  doubt  was  a  bit 
of  a  socialist  and  carried  on  his  depre- 
dations on  sentimental  principles.  The 
successful  trickster  has  been  a  favourite 
in  fiction  from  Ulysses  to  Brer  Rabbit. 
Gil  Bias  was  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond 
if  ever  there  was  one,  and  no  hero  in 
fiction  has  a  more  esteemed  following. 
Le  Sage  is  the  direct  ancestor  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  Joseph 
Andrews,  like  Gil  Bias,  was  a  lacquey, 
at  first  blush  you  would  say  the  most 
unheroic  of  parts. 

If  a  would-be  hero  have  not  the 
mental  qualifications  for  playing  the 
rogue,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  him 
to  be  a  foundling  like  Tom  Jones,  or  to 
get  cruelly  changed  at  birth,  a  seeming 
mischance  that  has  made  the  roman- 
tic fortunes  of  hundreds  of  heroes. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  turn  strolling 
player;  the  status  of  rogue  and 
vagabond  has  indeed  been  conferred  on 
strolling  and  unlicensed  players  by 
statute.  The  high  rank  of  the 
strolling  player  in  modern  fiction  dates 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  **  Roman 
Comique."  Scarron's  Destin  is  the 
acknowledged  first  parent  of  Gautier's 
Capitaine  Fracasse,  and  thei  family 
includes  various  specimens  from  the 
harmless  Nicholas  Nickleby  to  the 
didactic  and  unwholesome  Wilhelm 
Meister. 

The  criminal,  or  semi-criminal,  hero 
suggests  his  natural  enemy  the  detec- 
tive hero, — also  a  very  popular  class. 
The  police  novel  is  as  distinct  a  kind 
as  the  picaresque.  The  great  Gaboriau 
has  been  reported  to  be  Prince  Bis- 
marck's favourite  reading ;  like 
another  Greek  he  conquered  his 
country's  conqueror.  The  illustrious 
Lecocq  of  Gaboriau  and  Boisgobey  is 
no  more,  but  I  am  told  that  Sherlock 
Holmes  is  a  worthy  successor.  And 
before  Lecocq  there  were  Inspector 
Bucket  and  the  amateur  detectives  of 
Poe's  mysteries.  The  tracking  of  a 
criminal  mystery,  like  the  quest  of 
a  hidden  treasure,  is  a  staple  motive 
in  romance.  It  was  a  strong  element 
in  Dickens,  as  the  authors  of  "  The 
Wrecker''     say     they     found     after 


starting  independently  on  analogous 
lines.  It  was  the  all  in  all,  or  nearly 
all,  with  his  friend  Wilkie  Collins. 
But  the  great  parent  of  the  police- 
novel,  as  of  so  much  else,  was  Balzac. 
The  death-struggle  of  the  criminal 
classes  under  Yautrin  against  the 
police  (under  Bibi-Lupin,  wasn't  it?) 
is  epic  in  its  scale  and  tragic  in  its 
painfulness. 

There  is  certainly  something  un- 
heroic about  respectability.  Lord 
Brabourne  has  expressed  the  opinion 
(and  it  is  reassuring  to  have  the  coun- 
tenance of  even  a  newly-created  peer, 
when  one  goes  about  to  impugn  so 
respectable  a  British  institution  as 
respectability)  that  Emma's  middle- 
aged  Knightley  was  altogether  too 
respectable  for  a  hero.  Three  of  her 
heroes,  indeed,  Miss  Austen  made  not 
only  respectable  but  reverend,  which 
is  respectability  carried  to  its  highest 
power.  Tlie  professional  respectability 
of  her  clerical  lovers  was  however 
tempered  by  advantages  of  worldly 
position.  Edward  Ferrars,  Henry 
Tilney,  and  Edmund  Bertram  weie 
heirs  to  titles  or  properties.  The  par- 
son in  the  popular  fiction  of  the  last 
century  was  neither  specially  hampered 
by  respectability  nor  made  romantic 
by  position.  His  foreordained  fate 
was  the  lady's  maid.  In  spite  of  his 
comparative  popularity  with  novelists, 
there  is  in  fiction  something  un- 
comfortable about  the  clerical  lover. 
It  may  be  a  survival  of  a  sentiment 
engendered  by  a  celibate  priesthood. 
In  George  Eliot's  **  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life  "  Captain  Wybrow  was  the  most 
unheroic  of  military  heroes,  yet  most 
girls  would  have  made  Tina's  mistake 
of  preferring  that  barber's  block  to  the 
good-natured  Gilfil.  As  for  poor 
Amos  Barton,  he  is  not  in  the  roman- 
tic running.  Even  in  Barchester, 
where  the  very  air  you  breathe  is 
clerical,  and  the  babies  must  have 
been  born  shovel-hatted,  one  has  this 
uncomfortable  feeling.  Among  Mary 
Bold's  lovers  the  outrageous  Bertie 
Stanhope  is  a  relief  by  contrast  with 
his  clerical  rivals,   the  too   academic 
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Arabin  and  the  unspeakable  Slope. 
The  disability  extends  beyond  the 
strict  bounds  of  clericalism.  I  even 
doubt  whether  Jan  Bidd  had  any 
right  to  make  Lorna  Doone  end  her 
romantic  days  as  the  wife  of  a  church- 
warden. The  only  way  to  work  the 
clerical  hero,  is  to  exalt  him  into  a 
saint  or  to  depress  him  into  a  sinner. 
The  last  is  the  more  feasible  plan.  It 
lends  itself  better  to  the  essential 
element  of  the  eternal  feminine.  That 
was  Hawthorne's  way  in  **  The  Scarlet 
Letter  "  (a  way  that  has  of  late  been 
imitated  more  than  once  by  lady 
novelists),  and  the  Reverend  Arthur 
Dimmesdale  is  a  romantic  success  of 
the  first  water.  The  saint,  the  mission- 
ary, the  martyr  is  a  type  of  hero  than 
which  none  is  finer,  only  he  is  a  bit 
unmanageable  as  a  lover.  There  are 
other  types  of  parsons  in  fiction  ;  but 
it  is  not  as  a  lover  that  one  loves  Dr. 
Primrose,  nor  was  the  Reverend 
Charles  Honey  man  ever  reckoned  a 
hero  of  romance. 

Another  rather  interesting  point  to 
observe  is  the  contrast  in  respect  of 
susceptibility  of  romantic  treatment, 
between  what  I  may  call  the  trades 
and  professions  of  the  town  and  the 
simpler  country  crafts.     The  plough- 
boy  is  perfectly  at  his  ease  in  poetry, 
whereas,  as  some  critic  has  complained, 
a  hatter  is  unmentionable  in  serious 
verse.     The  shepherd,  the  hunter,  the 
fisherman,    the     miller,    the    village 
blacksmith,  and  their  various  pursuits 
are  of  the  very  stuff  and  substance  of 
poetry  from  the  dawn  of  literature  ; 
and  they  are  as  picturesque  as   ever 
to-day  in  the  village  idylls  of  George 
Sand  or  in  the  boasted  realism  of  Mr. 
Hardy.     About  the  plumber,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  spite  of  his  malignant 
power,  there  is  an  intensity  of  prose 
that  baffies  the  transfiguring  power  of 
genius.       Your    over-civilised    grand 
gi^cle  tries  to  get  a  whiff  of  poetry  out 
of    sham    shepherding   in    court   pas- 
torals.    But  courtiers  never  played  at 
plumbers,  nor  masqueraded  as  manu- 
facturers.    This  element  of  irreducible 
prose  in  modern  life  has  been  a  diffi- 


culty with  artists  and  poets,  and  various 
ways  have  been  tried  of  getting  over 
it.  They  reduce  themselves  chiefly  to 
Tennyson's  way  and  Walt  Whitman's. 
Tennyson's  was  essentially  the  device 
of  poetic  diction  against  which  Words- 
worth waged  a  victorious  war,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  many  a 
creeping  line  of  his  has  since  died  of 
its  wounds.  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  in 
his  rather  deplorable  little  book  on 
Tennyson,  has  denounced  it  as  a  pre- 
senting of  perfectly  commonplace 
things  in  a  euphuism  that  bordered  on 
the  ludicrous.  Only  one  asks,  why  is 
the  hatter  commonplace,  while  the 
miller  is  romantic]  Why  is  the 
miller's  daughter  in  every  poet's 
mouth,  while  the  hatter's  daughter 
blooms  unsung.  A  bailiff's  daughter, 
by  the  way,  has  been  beatified  in  a 
ballad.  Well,  Walt  Whitman,  as 
became  the  poet  of  democracy,  did  not 
admit  the  distinction.  He  faced  the 
difficulty  with  his  customary  uncal- 
culating  courage.  He  wrote  a  poem 
directly  in  point  for  my  present  pur- 
pose, calling  it  **A  Carol  of  Occu- 
pations." Here  are  some  of  the 
lines — 

Leather-dressing,  coach-making,  boiler- 
making,  rope-twisting. 

Distilling,  sign-painting,  lime-burning, 
cotton-picking, 

Electro-plating,  electro-typing,  stereo- 
typing. 

The  implements  for  daguerrotyping,  the 
tools  of  the  rigger,  grappler,  sail-maker, 
block-maker. 

Goods  of  gutta  -  percha,  papier  -  mdche, 
colours,  brusnes,  brush-making, 
glaziers'  implements. 

The  veneer  and  gluepot,  the  confectioners' 
ornaments,  the  decanter  and  glass,  the 
shears  and  fiat  iron. 

or  again, — 

Beef  on  the  butcher's  stall,  the  slaughter- 
house of  the  butcher,  the  butcher  in 
his  killing-clothes. 

The  pens  of  live  pork,  the  killing  hammer, 
the  hoghook, 

The  scalder's  tub,  gutting,  the  cutler's 
cleaver,  the  packer's  maul, 

And  the  plenteous  winter-work  of  pork- 
packing. 
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About  which  all  I  will  say  is  thie, 
that  we  don't  call  it  "  carolling "  in 
the  old  country.  Electro-plating  and 
pork-packing  may  be  the  last  refine- 
ments of  American  civilisation,  but 
ihey  certainly  lack  the  old-fashioned 
flavour  of  romance.  This  difference 
of  poetic  and  prosaic  callings  is  in- 
dubitable, explain  it  how  one  may. 
Nor  is  it  simply  a  matter  of  old  fashion 
and  poetic  tradition,  for  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  digger  is  as  romantic  as  any 
shepherd  of  them  all,  and  so,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  is  the  illicit  distiller 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain. 

Of  course,  when  the  modern  novelist 
grasped  the  full  seriousness  of  his  high 
calling,  when  instead  of  a  story  he 
felt  compelled  to  offer  a  "  criticism  of 
life,"  when  he  disdained  to  amuse  and 
aspired  to  become  our  spiritual  Baede- 
ker, when  he  took  to  propounding 
**the  pure  woman"  of  the  future,  to 
introducing  the  era  of  the  New 
Chivalry,  or  inculcating  a  divine  dis- 
content of  things  as  they  are,  and 
generally  to  reduplicating  instead  of 
lightening 

the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

he  could  no  longer  blink  the  prosaic 
parts  of  life. 

The  modern  maiden,  it  has  to  be 
admitted,  wants  not  merely  a  man, 
but  a  man  who  will  make  a  decent 
living;  and,  after  Balzac's  minute 
preoccupation  with  ways  and  means, 
it  has  become  impossible  to  leave  a 
hero  and  a  heroine  with  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence  but  the  bare 
empty  air  of  romance.  So  if  all  the 
men  were  not  to  be  represented  in 
fiction  as  men  of  means  like  Miss 
Austen's  lay  lovers,  the  pampered 
race  of  Darcys,  Bingleys,  Willoughbys 
and  the  rest,  the  professional  or 
trading  hero  became  inevitable.  I 
dare  say  that  if  a  patient  German 
critic  could  take  a  census  of  the  un- 
numbered heroes  of  modern  fiction,  he 
might  find  heroes  of  all  conditions, 
from  an  archbishop  in  his  vestments 
to  a   butcher   in   his   killing-clothes. 


1  would  still,  however,  hazard  the  con- 
jecture that  they  would  be  found  to 
l>e  represented  as  heroes  in  spite  of 
their  various   trades   and  professions 
rather  than  by  virtue  thereof.     You 
cannot  somehow  sing  a  psean  over  a 
well-drawn  conveyance,  or  an  achieve- 
ment in  painless  dentistry,  as  you  can 
over  the  smithying  of  Sigurd's  sword. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  profes- 
sions about  which  hangs  some  faint 
aroma  of  romance.     There  is  the  pro- 
fession of  politics  to  which  Benjamin 
Disraeli    devoted   himself    in    fiction 
and  fact.     The  diplomatist  ranks  high 
with  a  certain  order  of  novelist.   Ouida 
in  one  of  her  higher  flights  immortal- 
ised a  Queen's  messenger.     The  bar- 
rister, oddly  enough,  is  a  not  uncommon 
hero.     Is  it  the  wig  and  robes,  or  the 
prospect  (precarious,  as  Eugene  Wray- 
burn's  boy   hinted  to  Mr.  Boffin)  of 
ending  in  the  House  of  Peers  ?     See, 
here  again,  how  the  conflict  crops  up 
between  professionalism  and  romance. 
It  is  the  briefless  barrister  who  is  the 
more  generally  accepted    hero, — your 
Darsie  Latimer  or  Arthur  Pendennis. 
Mr.  Stry  ver  gets  the  briefs  and  pockets 
the  fees  ;  but  it  is  Sydney  Carton  who 
plays  the  hero's  part  and  lays  down 
his  life  for  his  love.     For  one  thing, 
your  rising  Junior  is  generally  bald, 
and  romance  abhors  a  bald  head. 

It  is  one  of  the  grievances  of  what 
is  invidiously  called  the  lower  branch 
of  the  legal  profession,  that  while  the 
briefless  barrister  is  accepted  for  hero, 
the  attorney  is  more  commonly  the  vil- 
lain of  the  piece.  The  attorney's  record 
is  so  bad  in  fiction,  that  it  would 
be  little  better  than  a  bit  of  bravado 
to  attempt  to  impose  him  as  hero  on 
a  prejudiced  public.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  task  has  been  attempted 
even  by  the  modern  realist  with  all 
his  love  for  the  unlovely  things  of  life. 
It  would  be  highly  diverting,  though 
hardly  fair  to  a  learned  and  honour- 
able profession,  to  institute  a  sort  of 
tug  of  war  between  the  virtuous  and 
vicious  attorneys  of  fiction,  the  types 
of  Glossin  and  Messrs.  Dodson  and 
Fogg  do  so  painfully  prevail.     It  adds 
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a  deeper  discredit  to  Philip  Wakem's 
deformity  that  he  had  in  him  an 
attorney's  blood.  The  law  itself  does 
not,  alas  !  command  affection.  Mental 
subtlety  is  ever  suspect.  If  a  lawyer  be 
not  astute  he  is  naught,  and  astuteness 
is  a  quality  that  is  neither  honoured, 
loved,  nor  trusted.  Dirk  Hatterick 
was  not  a  nice  man  for  a  tea-party ; 
but  he  carries  the  reader  with  him 
when  he  dashes  out  Glo^sin's  hateful 
brains.  The  public  has  got  it  into  its 
head  that  the  attorney  cannot  lose  the 
lawyer  in  the  lover,  but  will,  like  the 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Guppy,  file 
a  declaration  instead  of  making  a  pro- 
posal, and  write  his  love-letters  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  leech  came  off  almost  as  badly 
as  the  lawyer  in  the  early  days  of 
fiction.  In  ScarroD,  Moli^re,  and 
Le  Sage,  the  doctor  is  simply  a  quack 
and  is  made  the  butt  of  unceasing 
satire.  Among  his  diverse  rogueries 
Oil  Bias  was  doctor  for  a  bit,  and  did 
uncommonly  well  at  it.  He  practised 
the  system  of  his  employer  Sangrado. 
The  system  was  uniform  and  simple. 
It  consisted,  whatever  the  malady,  in 
bleeding  the  patient  and  making  him 
drink  hot  water  till  he  died.  One  day 
Oil  Bias  had  the  bad  luck  to  find  a 
rival  doctor  at  a  patient's  bedside,  a 
disbeliever  in  Sangrado's  system. 
When  his  famous  system  was  im- 
peached Oil  Bias  lightly  retorted  that 
some  doctors  killed  their  patients 
with  bleedings  and  hot  water,  and 
others  killed  them  without,  and  that 
was  all  the  difference.  And  then,  in- 
stead of  a  consultation,  they  came 
to  fisticuffs.  But  the  medical  hero 
has  looked  up  of  late.  It  is  one 
result  of  the  modern  prefetige  of 
physical  science.  Some  cynics  hint 
that  systems  bearing  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  the  system  of  Sangrado 
have  their  seasons  of  superstitious 
acceptance  even  in  these  enlightened 
days.  And  quacks  and  impostors 
there  are  still  in  modern  fiction. 
There  is,  to  take  but  one  example,  the 
odious  Dr.  Jenkinson  of  M.  Daudet's 
"'*Nabab."       But  more   commonly    of 


late  he  is  the  good  angel  of  tbe  story 
like  the  delightful  old  doctor  in  the 
same  author's  *'  Jack."  They  say 
that  an  English  lady,  having  read 
about  Bianchon  in  Balzac,  would  have 
no  other  physician  and  wrote  directly 
to  Paris  for  his  address,  and  no  one 
who  knows  Bianchon  will  quarrel 
with  her  discretion.  The  physician's 
is  in  truth  a  noble  profession,  giving 
scope  for  the  highest  in  a  man  of  head 
and  heart.  This  was  George  Kliot's 
ideal  in  Lydgate,  the  scientific 
humanist  in  reality,  not  in  Mr. 
Meredith's  satirical  sense.  Lydgate 
certainly  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  bucolic  Sir  James  and  the 
pedant  Casaubon,  and  perhaps  with 
the  inconclusive  Will, — though  that  is 
not  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  last  received  into  the  ranks  of 
romantic    professions    is    journalism. 
Any  tolerably  wide  reader  of  modern 
fiction  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  new  and  widespread  fashion 
for   the    scribbling    hero.     Mr.    Bret 
Harte  gave  us  for  hero  the  other  day 
a    young   man,  who  had   "made  the 
second      column     of     *The     Clarion' 
famous."     We  already  had  Pendennis 
and  Warrington;  not  that  Pen  was 
particularly   heroic,    in   truth    hardly 
more  heroic   than    the   great   F.    B., 
another  light  of  the  periodical  press, 
nor   half   so   lovable.      Mr.    Edmund 
Yates    has    recorded   the   excitement 
and    delight    with    which    the    young 
Bohemian  writers    of   his   day  found 
their   class   for   the   first   time   truly 
depicted  in  pages  destined  to  become 
immortal.      Nor  again   will  any  one 
be    likely   to    forget    the    wonderful 
description  in  "  Les  Illusions  Perdues" 
of  Lucien  de  Rubempre's  career  as  a 
journalist;    the    unmistHkable    touch 
of  early  genius,  its  discovery  and  ex- 
ploiting by  the  harder  heads  around 
him,  the  sudden  success  and  fame,  then 
intrigues,    temptations,   and   degrada- 
tion.    It  is  the  tragedy  of  journalism. 
These    however    wt-re    pioneers,    and 
exceptional.    The  species  has  increased 
and  multiplied  mightily  of  late.     We 
owe    most   examples   perhaps   to   the 
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American  story.  Next  to  prospecting 
and  gambling,  fighting  in  the  war 
and  travelling  in  Europe,  being  on 
the  staff  of  a  newspaper  is  the  most 
romantic  part  for  the  American  hero. 
They  have  become  common  enough 
among  ourselves ;  it  is  surprising  in 
how  many  recent  novels  they  are  to 
be  found.  If  the  young  journalist  is 
thereby  tempted  to  believe  himself  a 
hero  and  to  be  puffed  up,  he  may  be 
recommended  to  re-read  Mr.  Gissing's 
**  New  Grub  Street,"  or  to  peruse 
Schopenhauer's  or  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith's opinions  of  his  profession. 

The  pretty  oracle  whereby  young 
girls  try  their  fortunes  in  plucking 
flower-petals,  recognises  only  seven 
classes  of  contingent  lovers, — tinker, 
tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  gentleman, 
ploughboy,  thief.  Soldiers,  sailors, 
gentlemen,  ploughboys,  and  thieves 
we  have  already  admitted  into  the 
heroic  hierarchy.  There  remain  tin- 
kers and  tailors.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  tinker,  but  two  tailors  occur  at  once 
to  the  mind,  Alton  Locke  and  Evan 
Harrington.  Tradition  has  been  hard 
on  the  tailor.  The  laugh  has  never 
died  out  against  the  three  tailors  of 
Tooley  Street,  who  began  a  petition 
with  "  We,  the  people  of  England." 
And,  in  spite  of  the  tailor-hero  in  the 
old  German  ballad  who  cut  the  Devil's 
tail  off,  and  that  other  who  killed 
seven  flies  at  one  blow  of  his  leathern 
flap  and  went  a-knight-erranting  with 
** Seven  at  one  blow"  for  his  device, 
an  ancient  saw  reckons  nine  tailors  to 
a  man.  Nor,  I  fear,  do  my  modern 
instances  altogether  do  away  the  slur. 
"When  a  Christian  Socialist  wrote  what 
the  Germans  call  a  Tendenzronian 
against  the  sweating-system,  he  was 
almost  forced  to  choose  a  tailor  for 
hero.  Yet  even  so,  Kingsley  did  not 
venture  to  make  him  a  tailor  pure 
and  simple.  The  most  Christian  of 
Socialists  could  not  carry  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  to  that  length.  So 
he  made  Alton  Locke  a  tailor-poet. 
Now  poets  have  been  licensed  lovers 
time  out  of  mind,  since  Alain  Chartier 
was  paid  for  his  poesy  with  a  queen's 


kiss, — nay,  since  Apollo  had  all  the 
nine  Muses  at  his  heels.  And  as  for 
Evan  Harrington,  his  is  a  leading  case 
for  the  incompatibility  of  tailoring 
and  romance.  For  see  how  Rose 
Jocelyn  felt  about  it.  Rose  Jocelyn 
is  one  of  the  nicest  girls  in  the  galaxy 
of  the  girls  of  fiction.  She  was  a  lady 
in  heart  no  less  than  by  birth  and 
breeding ;  independent  in  character, 
fearless  in  judgment,  free  from  petty 
prejudice.  She  had  been  long  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Evan  Har- 
rington, and  was  thoroughly  in  love 
with  him.  She  knew  him  to  be 
worthy  in  all  respects,  and  that  no 
calling  could  make  him  other  than  a 
gentleman.  Yet  when  the  first  hint 
of  his  being  a  tailor  reached  her,  there 
was  a  sharp  twitch  in  her  body  as  if 
she  had  been  stung  or  struck.  And 
when  her  maid  was  undressing  her  at 
night  and  talked,  as  I  suppose  maids 
will,  of  their  young  ladies'  young  gen- 
tlemen, Rose  started  oft'  by  asking  her 
what  was  the  nickname  people  gave 
to  tailors,  and  was  told  they  were 
called  "snips."  And  Rose  standing 
sideways  to  the  glass,  repeated  the 
word  to  herself  and  then  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  and  shuddered. 
And  mind  you,  there  had  been  no 
warping  in  Evan's  case.  He  never 
was  a  tailor  till  his  mother's  rather 
acrid  probity  made  him  one.  He 
never  sat  cross-legged  in  his  life.  No 
more  for  the  matter  of  that  did  the 
great  Mel,  the  tailor,  his  father.  Mel 
was  as  little  of  a  tailor  as  might  be, 
and  was  riding  gallantly  to  hounds 
while  the  shop  was  going  steadily  to 
the  dogs.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  Mel  was  a  man  of  heroic 
proportions.  And  yet,  because  he  was 
a  tailor,  the  whole  world  laughed  at 
him. 

No,  so  long  as  the  guinea  stamp 
means  so  much  even  when  the  man  is 
all  gold,  so  long  as  a  man's  soul  seems 
thus  to  get  a  smirch  of  trade  on  it,  it 
is  grievously  to  be  feared  that  even 
democratic  damsels  will  continue  to 
prefer  the  duke  to  the  dry-goodsman. 

W.  P.  J. 
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BT   A   SON   OF  THE   MARSHES. 


A  WHALE  had  been  seen  several 
times,  spouting  as  it  passed  up  and 
down  the  open  channel  opposite  my 
native  village  on  the  coast  of  North 
Kent,  and  efforts  had  been  made  to 
drive  the  great  creature  into  shallow 
water,  so  that  it  might  be  stranded 
and  killed,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At 
last,  under  the  direction  of  a  notable 
old  sea-dog,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Dick  the  Whaler,  the  feat  was  accom- 
plished, to  the  great  mortification  of 
those  who  had  tried  but  failed  to  do 
the  business.  Some  of  Dick's  partisans 
and  admirers,  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  event,  requested  one  of  his  friends 
who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a 
regular  **  dabster  "  at  verse-making,  to 
compose  something  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion, in  order  still  further  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  other  leader. 

The  poet  was  supplied  with  a  bundle 
of  quill  pens,  plenty  of  ink  and  paper, 
and,  besides  these,  two  large  dumpy 
bottles  of  **ager  mixter,"  so  called. 
After  two  days  had  elapsed  a  deputa- 
tion went  to  see  what  he  had  succeeded 
in  producing.  This  was  received  by 
the  wife,  who  told  them  that  the  work 
was  proceeding  well,  but  they  must 
not  "  worrit  him.*'  On  the  fourth  day 
she  let  them  know  that  they  could 
now  come  up  for  the  verses.  With  all 
.the  gravity  befitting  the  situation  these 
were  handed  over  that  evening ;  the 
poet  also  contributing  a  tune  which  he 
had  composed  to  suit  them.  They 
began  as  follows  : 

There  cummed  unto  our  coast  a  whale, 

A  very  big  whale  indeed, 

T'others  couldn't  catch  un, 

But  we  did, 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hooray  ! 

Our  village  was  not  critical,  and  the 
verses  were  sung  and  roared  through 


the  quiet  streets  to  the  inspiriting  ac- 
companiment of  a  drum  and  a  key- 
bugle. 

When^ever  I  hear  of  a  stray  visitant, 
some  bird  or  other  that  is  unusually 
uncommon,  the  first  line  of  that  absurd 
composition  is  apt  to  recur  to  my 
mind. 

The  night-crow,  white-topped  hern, 
or  night-heron,  we  are  told  by  a  re- 
cognised authority  of  the  present  day, 
was  recorded  first  in  May,  1872  ;  but  it 
had  been  to  my  own  knowledge  shot  fre- 
quently without  the  fact  being  noticed. 
Like  the  bittern  it  only  reaches  us  to 
be  shot.  Early  impressions  are  very 
lasting,  and  having  been  "  bird-struck  " 
even  as  a  youngster,  I  remember  as 
though  it  had  only  taken  place  yester- 
day, how  old  Craft  brought  in  from 
the  marshes,  where  he  had  shot  it,  the 
finest  night-heron  that  had  been  seen 
by  us.  That  was  long  before  the  year 
1872. 

As  a  rule  old  Craft  was  very  com- 
municative as  to  his  luck,  but  on  the 
particular  afternoon  to  which  I  refer 
he  stood  before  the  bar  of  "  The  Royal 
Anchor,"  with  his  gun  and  a  bunch  of 
birds,  in  a  decidedly  glum  state  of 
mind.  The  worthy  landlord  chaffed 
him  about  it,  asking  what  ailed  him  ] 
Had  he  seen  a  wreck  ?  Had  he  run 
out  of  "ager*'  medicine?  Had  his 
pigs  cut  their  throats,  swimming  down 
the  creek  again?  This  last  allusion 
referred  to  what  was  usually  a  danger- 
ous topic  to  touch  on,  but  as  the 
questions  were  followed  up  by  a  glass 
of  his  "  most  pertickler "  offered  free 
of  cost,  and  as  the  landlord  usually 
was  ready  to  purchase  any  fowl  that 
old  Craft  wanted  to  sell,  the  reference 
to  a  tussle  he  had  had,  in  night-shirt 
and  cap,  with  his  cantankerous  swine 
was  allowed  to  pass. 
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"Now,  then,  Graft,  what  ails  yeV^ 
he  was  asked  again,  as  he  put  down 
his  glass. 

"Well,  I  shot  and  missed  him,"  was 
the  laconic,  but  vague  reply. 

"  Sure-ly,  ye  ain't  pulled  on  that  'ere 
new  coyman,  have  ye '?  "  The  coyman 
referred  to  was  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  great  duck-decoy. 

"  No,  'twas  a  bird ;  I  never  sin  one 
like  it  afore." 

This  statement  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  customers  in  the  bar-parlour  (birds 
•concerned  every  one  in  various  ways), 
out  they  walked  to  hear  about  it. 
*^  Wet  up.  Craft,  an'  yarn  it  off  to 
us." 

"  I  was  comin'  over  the  last  ma'sh  afore 
you  gits  to  Stangate  creek,  when  up 
gits  a  bird  somethin'  bigger  'an  a  coot, 
with  white  feathers  a-hangin'  down 
his  back.  I  got  a  bit  flustered,  seein' 
as  'twas  most  onusual  like,  an'  missed 
him." 

"  'Twas  a  trick  o'  that  ere  f  urrin 
heathen  o'  a  coyman,  Craft,"  said  the 
landlord,  "  you  may  depend  on  it.  He'd 
catched  one  o'  them  'ere  cat-scratchin' 
coots,  an'  tied  his  missus's  apern- 
stiings  roun'  its  neck." 

"  Ay,"  added  one  of  his  chums, 
"  them  'ere  heathens  frum  the  shires 
is  most  fit  to  do  any  outlandish  work. 
Josher  here  reckins  as  he'll  pull  a 
stroke-oar  in  coyman's  boat  afore 
long." 

"  'Twas  only  last  week  he  went  down 
to  the  long  splash  for  to  git  a  couple 
o'  ducks  ;  'tis  a  good  place  for  'em,  you 
know.  Well,  there  waunt  a  sign  o' 
one  about  above  or  below.  He  couldn't 
mek  it  out  nohow,  fur  he'd  niver  missed 
seeing  on  'em,  if  he  didn't  git  'em.  It 
regl'ar  duiubfounded  Josher;  and  pres- 
ently out  from  the  reeds  cums  a  couple 
o'  ducks  with  white  feathers  in  their 
beaks,  cuttin'  most  owdacious  capers 
on  the  water,  tossin'  their  heads  up, 
quackin'  an'  spinnin'  about  in  most 
onairthly  fashin.  Josher  watched  'em 
fur  a  time,  then  he  shot  'em.  That  'ere 
<;oyman,  to  keep  t'others  frum  cummin 
to  shoot  there,  though  it  waunt  no- 
where near  the  landmarks  fur  the  coy, 


had  clipped  their  wings,  put  feathers 
in  their  beaks,  an'  turned  'em  out 
there,  to  scare  fowl  away,  the  heathen ! 
If  he  don't  ha'  done  cutting  them 
capers  he'll  find  his  coy  raised,  an'  he 
wunt  want  it  done  more  'an  once,  we 
reckins.  Depend  on  it.  Craft,  'twas  a 
coot  that  warmint  had  figgered  up 
with  apern-strings." 

These  remarks  only  made  Craft  feel 
indignant.  "  Had  any  on  'em  sin  him 
in  specks  1  Had  any  on  'em  sin  him  fed 
with  a  spoon,  or  led  about  by  his  little 
gal  ?  "  No  one  replying  to  these  ques- 
tions, he  left  his  bunch  of  birds,  seized 
his  gun,  and  went  out,  stating  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that,  "  He 
would,  hev  the  creeter,  if  'twas  in  the 
ma'sh  ;  if  he  raised  the  coy  over  it." 

Perhaps  I  might  as  well  explain 
what  raising  the  coy  means.  The 
ducks  come  into  the  decoy, — or  decoys 
as  the  case  may  be — from  open  waters 
early  in  the  morning,  leaving  it  to 
feed  again  as  evening  draws  near.  It 
is  when  resting  in  the  decoy  that  they 
are  coaxed  up  one  of  the  decoy-pipes 
and  get  captured.  Extreme  quiet 
must  be  maintained  if  the  capture  is 
to  be  a  fortunate  one,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  fowl  should 
never  leave  the  decoy- pond  except  of 
their  own  accord.  To  be  frightened 
off  a  few  times  would  ruin  the  work- 
ing of  it  all,  and  heavy  penalties  are 
incurred  by  wilful  disturbance.  "  To 
raise  the  coy "  was  the  worst  threat 
that  any  of  the  more  daring  spirits 
could  venture  on  in  the  marshes,  for 
the  decoy  was  generally  respected  as 
sacred. 

In  from  the  marshes  proudly  walked 
Craft  on  the  day  after  the  conversation 
I  have  related,  with  the  strange  bird, 
its  beautiful  head-plumes  lovingly  ar- 
ranged on  the  dark  neck  and  shoulders. 

Craft  was  triumphant ;  he  marched 
to  "The  Royal  Anchor"  and  showed 
his  bird  ;  the  news  spread,  and  thither 
all  the  choicest  spirits  flocked  after 
him.  What  bird  was  iti  No  one 
knew,  but  it  was  universally  set  down 
as  "a  Frencher  o'  some  sort."  Then 
one  of  them  suggested  that  the  bird 
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^should  be  shown  to  Mr.  Grind,  the 
lawyer,  who  was  supposed  to  know 
•everything.  This  was  done,  but  he 
said  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
handsome  bird  before,  and  did  not  in 
the  least  know  what  it  was.  Then  as 
a  last  resource  they  sent  for  Dick  the 
Whaler.  He  looked  at  it,  turned  his 
quid,  rubbed  his  chin,  and  spoke  :  "  If 
its  feet  was  webbed-like,  but  they 
ain't,  I  should  fancy  'twas  one  o*  them 
'ere  pingin  [penguin]  things,  fur  some 
•o'  they  outlandish  things  has  top- 
knots ;  but  this  *ere  is  afore  my  reck- 
nin*.'*  After  this  sage  utterance  the 
bird  was  given  over  to  the  care  of  the 
host ;  all  settled  down  to  make  them- 
selves comfortable,  and  Dick  had  to 
tell  over  again  how  the  whale  was 
beached.  In  the  small  hours  two 
figures  were  seen  going  home  a  little 
unsteadily,  full  of  whales,  top-knot 
herns,  and  "  mixter." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  your  fine 
raven  was  procured?"  I  asked  a  man 
who  was  walking  up  the  street  with 
one  tucked  under  his  arm  like  a 
rooster. 

"From  Sussex,"  he  replied.  "The 
friend  that  sent  him  to  me  said  that 
-a  few  pairs  lingered  there  yet." 

This  was  some  }ears  ago.  I  fear 
they  may  have  been  rooted  out  by 
this  time.  This  tine  handsome  bird 
is  one  of  our  wanderers ;  from  the 
earliest  time  he  has  been  an  object  of 
^consideration,  and  all  have  credited 
him  with  superhuman  intelligence, 
and  regarded  him  as  a  bird  of  evil 
omen.  This  to  a  certain  extent  is  not 
-a  matter  of  wonder,  for  he  is  one  of 
Nature's  scavengers,  and  where  he 
thinks  his  services  are  re(][uired  there 
he  will  be.  He  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  banished  from 
England  ;  though  he  would  come  again 
if  folks  would  let  him,  but  they  will 
not ;  he  is  outlawed,  and  a  price  put 
-on  his  head.  In  past  times,  when 
people  threw  objectionable  matter  into 
the  streets,  he,  with  the  kites  to  help 
him,  cleared  all  up.  I  have  seen 
-ducks  and  pigs  doing  the  same  thing  ; 
these  creatures  once  did  nearly  all  our 


sanitary  work,  so  far  as  the  streets 
were  concerned ;  but  it  did  not  keep 
the  cholera  from  the  place.  It  came, 
and  the  ravens  came  in  advance  of  it ; 
but  why  they  did  so  remains  a  mys- 
tery that  could  never  be  accounted 
for  by  those  of  us  who  escaped  that 
horrible  visitation.  It  is  not  the  least 
use  trying  to  account  for  everything 
in  the  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which 
things  are  usually  disposed  of  at  the 
present  tima  I  have  thought  it  all 
over,  but  to  no  purpose ;  I  know  only 
that  when  the  scourge  left  the  place 
the  ravens  were  seen  there  no  more. 

"With  the  fierce  and  hardy  Scandi 
navian  sea-rovers  the  raven  was  a  bird 
of  note,  though  for  what  purpose  he 
was  used  by  them  we  have  no  record 
left  to  tell  us.  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  those  whose  deep  research  into  his- 
torical matters  give  their  views  great 
weight,  that  the  ravens  (of  which  two 
varieties  existed  then  as  now,  the 
black  and  the  black  and  white  raven) 
were  carried  by  these  rovers  in  their 
war- ships,  to  be  turned  out  when  on 
their  exploring  and  plundering  expe- 
ditions. They  watched  the  flight  of 
the  bird,  and  if  it  did  not  return, 
they  sailed  in  the  same  direction,  feel- 
ing certain  that  land  of  some  kind 
must  lie  where  the  raven  had  made  for. 
That  fierce  race  of  sea-kings  evidently 
knew  far  more  about  the  real  nature 
of  the  bird  than  we  do  at  the  present 
time. 

With  the  part  the  raven  played 
some  have  associated  the  Greenland, 
Iceland  and  Norwegian  falcons,  the 
noble  gyr-falcons,  as  they  are  called ; 
but  the  raven  is  well  known  to  have 
been  an  important  factor,  though  a 
mysterious  one,lin  all  their  high-handed 
proceedings.  The  pied  raven  belongs 
to  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  is  called  after 
them. 

If  the  Scandinavians  were  originally 
of  Asiatic  origin,  the  record  of  the 
raven's  having  been  used  by  Noah  no 
doubt  must  have  been  handed  down 
to  them.  We  have  no  authority  for 
this  theory,  beyond  the  bare  proba- 
bility to  which   slight  historical  frag- 
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ments  point.  In  past  times  the  bird 
no  doubt  owed  his  life  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  belief  that  ancient  mem- 
bers of  his  race  fed  the  Prophet 
Elijah.  "Where  the  Bible  formed  the 
only  literature  of  the  household,  and 
it  was  read  and  acted  on  in  a  literal 
manner,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  bird 
went  free.  Some  of  the  quiet  women 
of  our  coast, — their  types  are  now 
only  seen  in  paintings — when  they 
spoke  were  listened  to  with  respect, 
for  they  would  wrestle  in  spirit,  as 
they  called  it,  with  the  head  of  the 
house  until  he  was  full  of  it,  and  gave 
in.  If  it  had  **  been  shown  to  them," 
as  they  would  say,  that  a  certain 
thing  should  not  be  done,  as  a  rule  it 
was  left  alone  by  the  men-folk. 

The  last  ravens'  nest  which  was  har- 
ried, to  my  knowledge  was  upset  by 
some  one  hired  for  the  job,  and  not  by 
the  person  one  might  have  expected 
to  do  it.  If  it  was  supposed  that 
ill  luck  would  thus  be  diverted 
from  the  latter  I  cannot  say.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  man  that  gave 
the  order  for  the  ravens*  destruction 
has  been  dead  for  years,  while  the 
man  who  harried  the  nest  is  alive  still 
and  hearty,  although  nearly  seventy 
years  old.  Last  summer  he  climbed 
up  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  dis- 
trict, like  a  squirrel. 

The  late  E.  T.  Booth,  whose  match- 
less collection,  which  he  generously 
left  for  the  public  benefit,  shows  his 
ardent  search  for  the  beautiful 
feathered  creatures  that  are  to  be 
found  in  our  island,  has  a  good  word 
to  say  for  the  raven.  Writing  in 
1876,  after  a  visit  to  Perthshire,  he 
observes :  *'  Few,  if  any,  of  these 
ravens  [referring  to  some  he  saw 
there]  had  been  bred  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  having  in  all  proba- 
bility crossed  the  hills  from  the  north- 
ern countries  or  the  western  islands. 
At  that  time  of  year  they  were  per- 
fectly harmless  on  the  ground,  preying 
only  on  wounded  game  or  hares,  and, 
as  they  always  left  that  quarter  before 
breeding-season,  their  visits  were  bene- 
ficial  rather  than   otherwise."     And 


again  he  says  :  "  They  were  at  all- 
times  so  eager  to  make  a  meal  off  the 
dead  game  with  which,  we  baited  our- 
traps,  that  I  have  known  between  two 
and  three  hundred  captured  in  a 
single  season ;  not  that  we  wished  to 
destroy  them,  but  positively  they  in- 
sisted on  getting  into  the  traps  we 
were  forced  to  keep  set  in  order  to 
check  the  increase  of  more  destructive 
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vermin. 

I  have  quoted  from  this  high 
authority  because  some,  I  know,  have 
considered  me  a  little  one-sided  and 
enthusiastic  in  pleading,  as  I  still 
hope  to  do,  for  the  preservation  of 
some  of  the  creatures  in  our  country. 
Fortunately  I  do  not  stand  alone  in 
this.  If  ever  a  man  studied  the 
habits  of  birds  impartially,  it  was 
E.  T.  Booth. 

The  raven  has  interested  me  at  all 
times ;  not  that  my  chances  of  study- 
ing him  have  been  numerous,  but 
I  have  made  the  most  of  those  I 
had.  That  he  admirably  fills  the 
place  for  which  he  was  formed,  no  one 
that  has  seen  him  can  doubt.  He  is, 
I  think,  the  closest  feeder  of  any  bird 
I  am  acquainted  With.  **  Waste  not^ 
want  not "  is  evidently  the  principle 
he  works  upon.  One  might  say  of 
him  as  the  negro  said  of  the  shark,^ 
**  Him  berry  clean  feeder,  Sah." 

That  grand  bird  the  cob,  or  great^ 
black-backed  gull,  whose  wings  extend 
five  feet  four  inches,  feeds  on  the 
same  dead  body  at  times  as  the  raven, 
side  by  side,  Odin's  bird  and  the  sea- 
vulture.  This  bird  wanders;  and  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
pure-looking  sea-bird  should  be  credi- 
ted with  far  greater  power  for  mischief 
than  even  the  raven ;  yet  such  is  the 
case.  They  go  over  the  same  kind  of 
hunting-grounds,  feed  on  the  same 
kind  of  food,  living  and  dead,  and  get 
trapped  with  the  same  baits.  Owners 
of  grouse-moors,  I  conclude,  if  they  had 
their  choice,  would  prefer  to  be  visited 
by  the  ravens  sooner  than  by  the 
cobs.  As  the  gull  flaps  along  his 
keen  eyes  detect  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed birds  left  after  shooting.     Down  he 
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swoops,  and  on  the  prey  he  gorges 
like  a  vulture  ;  not  on  oarrion,  but  on 
game.  The  next  day  he  returns  to 
tind  some  more ;  and  then  others, 
seeing  him  making  off  in  the  same 
direction  day  after  day,  follow  in  the 
same  course,  for  they  know  food  is  to 
be  had  of  some  sort.  So  that  after  a 
time  a  couple  of  pairs  will  hunt  the 
moor  regularly. 

As  the  swallowing  capacity  of  these 
birds  is  enormous,  they  are  shot  or 
trapped  so  soon  as  possible.  I  have  seen 
the  cob  in  many  places,  and  in  all  wea- 
thers, looming  out  through  a  sea-fog, 
resting  on  the  sands  in  fine  weather, 
and  beating  about  when  it  is  rough. 
He  is  a  bird  that  you  will  nob  forget 
after  you  have  once  seen  him.  With 
our  coast-people  he  used  not  to  be  a 
favourite.  When  the  small  gulls  left 
the  tide  for  the  fields  they  looked  for 
rough  weather ;  but  it  might  pass 
over,  and  they  hoped  it  would.  But 
when  they  saw  the  cob  on  the  flats 
they  were  sure  of  it,  and  pulled  their 
boats  up  on  the  beach. 

It  is  curious  how  perfectly  innocent 
creatures  should,  by  some  folks,  get 
inevitably  associated  with  the  causes 
of  misfortune.  The  bird  only  obeys 
his  instincts  of  self-preservation  in 
coming  on  the  flats  for  a  time ;  but 
the  very  fact  of  the  creature  being 
one  of  the  means  of  warning  them  of 
the  ''coming  storm,  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  something  uncanny.  I 
should  like  to  see  him  again  where  I 
have  watched  him  in  past  years  ;  but 
he  will  come  there  no  more  in  my 
time.  Where  he  wanders  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  The  cob*s  eyes  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  raven ;  but 
they  see  much  more  than  you  can 
fathom,  and  they  have  the  look  of  old, 
experienced  eyes. 

That  beautiful  bird,  the  wax  wing, 
•wrongly  called  the  Bohemian  chat- 
terer, for  it  is  really  a  very  quiet 
oreature,  visits  us  from  time  to  time, 
some  have  been  shot  recently.  It 
would  not  interest  my  readers  to  give 
the  dry  details  of  their  visits  as  they 
have  occurred,  so  I  leave  them  out  of 


the  question.  This  bird  is  a  very  remark- 
able one,  with  its  fine  crest  and  the 
red  wax-like  tips  to  the  tail  and  some 
of  the  wing-feathers;  but  although 
they  are  such  lovely  creatures,  a  few 
years  ago  they  caused  no  little  un- 
easiness in  places  they  visited  ;  in 
some  way  or  other  they  got  to  be 
associated  with  coming  trouble  of  a 
vague  nature. 

Red  berries  are  sure  to  attract  these 
birds,  particularly  those  of  the  wild 
rose  and  mountain  ash.  As  the  wax- 
wing  is  a  voracious  feeder,  it  is  far 
more  concerned  about  its  stomach  than 
its  safety,  and  suffers  accordingly.  I 
have  lately  seen  an  account  of  one 
that  allowed  a  miserable  creature  to 
get  so  close  to  it  that  when  he  fired 
he  almost  blew  it  to  pieces.  Our 
shores  are  certainly  not  hospitable 
ones  for  wanderers. 

The  nutcracker,  that  curiously 
spotted  bird  that  looks  like  a  jackdaw 
and  woodpecker  blended  into  one, 
visits  us,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  in 
its  appearance.  Some  birds  keep  only 
to  places  where  the  supply  of  food  is 
confined  to  certain  limits,  and  this 
bird  appears  to  be  one  of  these,  having 
a  decided  preference  for  fir- woods. 
That  it  has  been  killed  in  Scotland  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  it  is  a  rare 
visitant,  blown  over,  probably  much 
against  its  will,  from  more  Northern 
countries.  Nothing  surprises  me  more 
than  the  general  opinion  concerning 
the  flights  of  rare  visitors.  Frequently 
I  have  been  asked  where  are  the  real 
homes  of  some  of  the  wanderers  that 
reach  us,  and  I  have  answered  to  the 
best  of  my  ability;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  real  home  of 
birds  that  are  certainly  known  to  have 
several  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Our 
most  common  birds  are  for  ever  on 
the  shift,  hundreds  in  a  place  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  gone  again.  How 
do  they  fly,  thousands  of  miles  some 
of  them,  without  resting]  They  do 
not  do  this  ;  but  they  do  not  stay  here. 
Would  you,  or  could  you,  walk  one 
hundred  miles,  or  half  that  distance, 
without  resting  %     Certainly  not,  the 
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idea  would  be  ridiculous.  And  the 
birds  could  no  more  keep  on  flying  for 
thousands  of  miles  than  you  could  keep 
on  walking  your  fifty  or  a  hundred. 
They  must  rest,  and  they  do  rest  where 
they  can,  on  their  journey.  If  you 
get  a  map  you  will  see  if  it  is  not 
possible  for  them  to  do  this  after 
leaving  England.  How  long  would  it 
take  swift-winged  birds  to  cross  over 
to  France,  and  from  there  to  other 
places  1 

The  various  works  published  on 
birds,  our  own  British  birds  par- 
ticularly, give  more  or  less  detailed 
accounts  concerning  the  killing  of 
some  of  these  wanderers  ;  but  all  rare 
birds,  so  called,  do  not  get  into  the 
hands  of  preservers  or  collectors.  In 
my  young  days  I  was  in  close  touch 
with  men  and  lads  that  sailed  the  sea 
in  all  directions  ;  these  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  birds  they  saw 
on  the  water,  and  upon  the  distant 
shores  they  visited.  They  had  their 
own  names  for  them,  but  that  did  not 
alter  the  birds  in  the  least.  As  they 
were  fishermen  and  fruit-boat  men,  a 
few  only  of  the  latter,  their  chances 
of  observation  were  endless.  Boys- 
were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  com- 
pany of  men  in  our  community,  and 
all  the  wondrous  information  (as  it 
appeared  to  me  then)  was  given  me  by 
lads  who  sailed  with  their  fathers, 
supplemented  at  times  by  a  sight  of 
the  bird-skins ;  for  all  the  vessels 
carried  fowling-guns.  They  knew 
how  to  skin  the  birds  and  to  prepare 
them  ;  not  for  bird  preservers,  but  for 
ladies'  muffs  and  for  feather  capes — 
tippets  as  they  were  called  at  that 
time. 

I  have  seen  very  fine  feather  capes 
made  from  bird-skins  brought  home 
by  them,  and  also  some  feather  work 
of  a  very  novel  character.  The  local 
artist  would  be  coaxed  by  one  or  two 
clever  ladies,  always  single  ones,  to 
draw  the  figure  of  some  bird  or  birds 
on  a  sheet  of  the  finest  paper  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  after  it  had 
been  properly  stretched  on  a  board, 
Often  they  could  not  decide  how  the 


bird  should  be  drawn ;  a  week  or 
fortnight  would  pass  over ;  then  as  a, 
rule  they  would  pick  out  the  first 
sketch  that  had  been  shown  them. 
As  these  preliminary  studies  afforded 
some  very  pleasing  afternoons  and 
evenings,  time  was  not  considered. 
The  drawing  having  been  made,  the 
bill  and  feet  were  painted,  as  well  as 
a  background.  Then  with  strong  gum 
they  fixed  the  feathers  from  the 
skins,  a  kind  of  feather-tiling  it  was,, 
beginning  naturally  at  the  tail  and 
finishing  at  the  bill  of  the  bird.  I 
have  seen  very  beautiful  examples  of 
this  kind.  The  East  India  Company 
was  a  power  in  the  land  then,  and 
some  who  sailed  in  their  magnificent 
ships  brought  boxes  of  splendid  bird- 
skins  home  for  their  sisters,  as  well 
as  drawings  by  native  artists  of  the 
birds  that  the  boxes  contained.  When 
these  drawings  were  carefully  traced 
off,  the  result  was  very  superior  in  all 
respects  to  the  work  of  our  local 
genius. 

As  I  said  before,  the  boys  had 
little  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  their 
parents  from  the  confidential  point  of 
view ;  and  fine  young  fellows,  men 
every  inch  of  them,  were  classed  as 
boys.  And  I  can  assure  my  readers 
that  this  sort  of  thing  has  not  yet 
quite  died  out  along  the  foreshores. 
Those  lads  who  had  visited  foreign 
shores  were  eagerly  sought  out  by  the 
fowler  when  they  reached  port.  From 
morning  to  night  they  yarned  away 
about  birds,  questioning,  comparing, 
and  wondering ;  for  the  lads  had 
seen  birds  as  they  were  coming  and 
going  that  the  fowler  had  only  seen 
on  the  shores.  Practical  natural 
history  would  be  fully  discussed, 
sitting  on  the  sides  of  a  turned-up 
whale-boat. 

I  think  that,  if  it  could  be  got  at, 
the  list  of  unrecorded  birds  that  have 
visited  us  would  far  excaed  those 
recorded ;  for  the  reason  that  some  of 
them  are  very  much  alike,  and  when 
shot  for  food  they  have  been  plucked 
and  eaten  without  questioning.  If 
two  or  three  geese  were  procured  and 
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the  crew  required  them  for  dinner,  no 
matter  how  rare  one,  or  the  lot,  might 
be,  it  would  have  required  far  greater 
powers  of  persuasion  than  could  be 
employed  at  that  time  of  day  to 
prevent  them  from  being  cooked. 

The  greenshank,  in  general  form 
and  habits  like  the  redshank,  save 
for  its  green  legs  and  larger  size,  is 
one  of  those  wanderers  that  travel 
at  express  speed.  It  is  not  such  a 
common  bird  as  its  red-legged  relative. 
Like  the  green  sandpiper  it  is  seen, 
when  on  flight,  in  spots  suitable  for 
resting ;  and  like  the  former  bird,  the 
greenshank,  it  follows  the  line  of  the 
hills  that  have  moors  near  them  ;  the 
wilder  they  are,  the  better  for  the 
bird.  But  even  in  places  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed  it  does  not 
stay ;  it  only  rests  and  moves  on. 

I  have  seen  the  bird,  and  I  have 
also  seen  different  accounts  of  its 
habits  b}"  various  writers ;  no  two 
being  alike,  yet  all  true.  One  simple 
fact  may  be  remembered  by  those 
who  are  from  circumstances  forced  to 
draw  their  knowledge  of  birds  from 
books,  namely  that  one  and  all,  from 
the  most  common  to  the  rarest,  can 
and  do  adapt  themselves  to  surround- 
ijig  influences.  With  some  few  ex- 
ceptions which  I  need  not  refer  to 
here,  birds  that  are  not  molested  are 
jierfectly  fearless. 

Some  writers  have  stated  that  the 
greenshank  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
birds  to  study,  or  to  get  within  shot 
of.  Why  should  any  one  want  to 
shoot  it?  Another  states  that  he  has 
lifted  a  greenshank  off  her  nest,  out 
<»n  the  open  moorland,  more  than 
once.  This  gentleman,  when  fowling 
in  Sutherlandshire,  passed  in  his  punt 
within  thirty  feet  of  thousands  of 
iliose  wary  birds,  the  oyster-catchers; 
iiom  never  having  been  disturbed, 
I  liey  were  perfectly  fearless,  and  they 
it»ok  no  more  notice  of  him  than  they 
Aould  of  a  seal  floating  by.  He  did 
not  lire  at  the  birds;  we  have  his 
word  for  that. 

Seals  are  far  more  numerous  than 
t  iiey  are  supposed  to  be  by  the  general 


public.  They  can  be  seen  mixed  up- 
with  the  young  of  sea-birds ;  some  of 
these  jabbering  and  squalling  because 
the  young  seals  have  usurped  their 
resting-places.  Floating  by,  in  calm 
weather,  your  glass  will  show  you 
this  and  more. 

Within  a  few  miles  from  London,, 
as  travelling  goes  now,  the  gannets  in 
their  seasons  can  be  seen  flying  and 
plunging  with  almost  clock-work 
regularity,  following  the  shoals  of  fish 
out  over  the  sand-bar.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous place  that  sand-bar ;  some  of  those 
who  last  visited  it  have  not  the  least 
desire  to  repeat  the  trip.  If  these 
sanctuaries  did  not  exist,  our  waters 
would  soon  be  lifeless.  Happily  they 
do,  and  to  them  the  feathered  wander- 
ers come  in  countless  hosts,  as  they 
have  ever  done.  Those  seen  on  the 
shore-line,  great  as  their  numbers 
may  be,  are  really  only  the  fringe,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  vast  congregations 
that  resort  to  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
dreaded  sand-bar. 

The  regular  wanderers  come  now,  as 
they  have  done  from  time  beyond  re- 
cord, but  not  to  the  same  places.  The 
bittern,  little  bittern,  whooper,  and 
golden  oriole,  would  nest  in  England, 
I  think,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
do  so. 

Recently,  birds  have  passed  over 
the  Surrey  hills  and  woodlands  in  the 
night  time,  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, that  by  their  trumpet  notes  told 
plainly  what  they  were ;  rare  birds 
so  called,  who  have  found  out  fresh 
haunts  where  they  know  they  are 
safe. 

The  little  stint,  or  he  might  be 
called  a  dwarf  sandpiper,  a  delicate 
creature,  six  inches  in  length,  is  a 
feathered  wonder.  After  breeding  in 
Siberia,  these  little  mites  dash  away 
to  Africa  and  India  ;  they  also  visit 
our  own  shores  in  considerable  num- 
bers. They  look  like  small  ox-birds, 
dunlins.  One  writer  who  has  seen  as 
much,  or  I  may  say  more  of  rougli 
weather,  watching  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  wanderers,  than  generally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  one  observer,  has 
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•called  them*^*«ftiffhters,"  and  a  very 
appropriate  t'ern^'it  is. 

Beside  mej  ap  J  write,  are  the  wings 
of  the  curlew,'  snipe,  sanderling,  and 
the  commoh  .^ftll.  The  first  three 
sl^ow  at  a  glance  that  they  were 
formed  for  $  long  continuous  flight. 
Their  journey,  we  know,  is  broken 
like  that  of  o^her  wanderers,  but  they 
go  a  vast  digtance  before  they  break 
it.  The  wings  of  .the  gull  are  after  a 
•different  fashion,  being  formed  to  en- 
able the  bird  to  beat  to  and  fro,  now 
here  and  now  there,  and  to  tack  about. 
The  divers  proper,  sprat-loons  or  sprat- 
divers,  have  short  stiff  wings  ;  but, 
when  fairly  in  flight,  they  would  shoot 
jpast  any  gull  like  rockets. 

With  a  few  words  about  those  large 
^wanderers,  the  grey  geese,  I  must 
close.  The  name  is  used  as  synonym- 
ous with  stupidity,  yet  nothing  could 

.  Jbe  wider  of  the  mark  ;  for  our  domes- 
•tic  goose  is  by  far  the  most  sagacious 
bird  we  have  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion. As  to  the  wild  geese,  all  who 
-know  anything  about  them  practic- 
ally, will  agree  that  the  bump  of 
cautiousness  has  with  them  reached  its 
fullest  development. 

The  brent,  or  black  geese,  are  sea- 
geese,  and  these  keep  to  the  tide. 
The  grey  geese  I  have  mentioned  in- 
clude the  grey  lag,  the  bean,  and  the 
pink-footed  goose.  Unless  by  good 
fortune  a  specimen  is  procured  on  the 
spot,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
with  a  glass  to  which  of  the  three 
species  geese  belong,  when  feeding  in 
the  fields.  I  have  seen  small  gaggles 
at  times,  but  though  one  could  tell 

T^that  they  were  wild  grey  gees^,  I  have 
never     been    allowed    to    get     near 

-enough    to   tell   which   variety    they 

*were. 

If  a  specimen  is  procured,  it  by  no 
means  proves  that  the  gaggle  it  was 
shot  from  were  all  of  the  one  species. 
The  eastern  counties  are,  from  the 
nature  of  the  wide  open  spaces  found 
there,  far  more  favourable  grazing 
grounds  for  them  than  any  that  could 
be   found   in   the   southern   districts. 

'  Those  birds  I  have  seen  were  probably 


tired  out  stragglers  that  had  dropped 
from  the  main  bo^y  when  on  flight, 
to  go  forward  again  when  thoroughly- 
rested.  Punt-fpwlers  refy  ^t  brent 
geese  f6r  sport  And  profit  wfien  fowl- 
ing on  the  tide.  They  do  at  times,  in 
most  extraordii^y  and  exceptional 
circumstances,  get  a  shot  at  grey 
geese,  but  not  very  often.  For  these 
go  to  feed  out  in  the  great  open  spaces, 
flying  out  to  the  sands  and  sand-bars 
to  rest  and  sleep,  where  there  is 
not  the  least  chance  of  getting  at 
them. 

The  grey  geese  are  far  more  plenti- 
ful hvi  Scotland  and  Ireland   than   in 
Englaad.     This  we  have  no  cause  to 
regret,    for     the     birds    graze    very 
closely  ;  and  when  they  visit  young 
crops  it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  for 
they  feed  in  the  most  systematic  man- 
ner.      Having  very   powerful    wings 
great  distances  to  them  are  as  nothing 
in  going  out  to  their  feeding-grounds. 
To  see  them,  if  you  did  not  know  a 
little    about    their    movements,    you 
might  think  they  were  resting  some- 
where in    the   immediate    rlJBighbour- 
hood,  but  you  would  be  deceired,  for 
their  resting-place  might  be  twelve  or 
twenty  miles  away. 

Even  in  their  nesting-habits  the 
wanderers  are  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
tradictory, for  the  grey  lag  goose 
breeds  in  the  moss  hags  of  the  moors. 
Curlews,  golden  plovers,  and  dunlins 
nest  on  the  open  moors,  at  the  time 
when  the  linnet  sings  from  the  tangle 
above  them.  At  that  time  you  can 
hear  the  crow  of  the  grouse-cock,  the 
whistle  of  the  plover,  and  the  pipe  of 
the  dunlin ;  they  are  all  there  when 
their  season  comes  round.  Being  early 
breeders,  they  are  ready  to  go  before 
the  linnet  has  got  his  first  brood  out 
in  the  yellow  broom.  Great  birds 
come  shrieking  and  wheeling  about, 
beating  in  all  directions,  except  where 
their  young  are  squatting.  These  are 
curlews.  There  is  not  the  least  neces- 
sity for  this,  but  they  seem  to  do  it 
just  to  keep  up  the  character  which 
has  beepi  given  them,  that  of  guardians 
of  the  moors. 
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**  Topsy  ! "  Miss  Qphelia  would  say, 
when  at  the  end  of  all  patience,  **  What 
does  make  you  act  so  1 " 

"  Dun  no,  missis — 'spect's  'cause  I'se  so 
wicked  !" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  what  I  shall  do 
with  you,  Topsy  ! " 

"  Law,  missis,  you  must  whip  me  .... 
I  'spects  it's  good  for  me  .  .  I'se  so  awful 
wicKed  there  can't  nobody  do  nothin' 
with  me  ...  I  'spects  I'se  the  wickedest 
crittur  in  the  world." 

This  familiar  illustration  of  Topsy's 
elasticity  of  temperament  would  seem 
to  bear  out  the   poet's  remark   that^ 
*•  The  heart  of  childhood  is  all  mirth  "  ; 
but  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  negro  child 
was    probably   exceptional,  and  even 
Keble's  facts  are   not   always   to   be 
implicitly    relied    on.      Many  ^*poets, 
philosophers,      and      wiseacres     have 
indeed  assured  us  from  time  immem- 
orial that  "  childhood  is  the  happiest 
time."      But    poets  tell  us  also  that 
spring  is  mild  and  balmy  ;  we  know  it 
to    be   a   season    of    east    winds  and 
general  cheerlessness.     Neither  is  the 
spring  of  life  necessarily  bright.     If 
carefully      nurtured,      tended,      and 
guarded,    childhood    may     seem    the 
happiest  time  ;  but  what  of  childhood 
neglected,    thwarted,    misunderstood  1 
Who  feels  small  griefs  so  deeply  as  a 
child  1  His  sojrrow  may  be  short-lived, 
but  it  is  ten-fpld  more  agonising  than 
the  grown  person's,  because  the  child, 
from    liis    shorti    experience,    cannot 
appl^  the  faculty  of  reason  and  argue 
that  "  It  will  Be  better   to-morrow." 
To  him  sorrow  seems  endless,  eternal. 
Those  who  speak  assuredly  of  "child- 
hood's happy  hour,"  forget  that  happi- 
ness  depends   to    a   large   extent  on 
health,  and  on  temperament  as  influ- 
enced by  surroundings.    Temperament, 
of   course,  has  the  greatest  share  in 
children's    happiness.       Topsy    made 
herself   at    home    where   Jane    Eyre 
would  have  been  miserable.     Compare 
the  scene  between  Miss  Ophelia  and 
No.  403.— VOL    Lxviii. 


Topsy  with  this  where  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst  (the  "  black  marble  clergyman  "  ) 
catechises  Jane. 

"  No  sight  so  sad  as  that  of  a  naughty 
child,"  he  began,  "especially  a  naughty 
little  girl.  Do  you  know  where  the  wicked 
go  after  death  f  " 

"  They  go  to  hell,"  was  my  ready  and 
orthodox  answer. 

"  And  what  is  hell  1  Can  you  tell  me 
that  ? " 

»  A  pit  full  of  fire  !  " 

^' And  should  you  like  to  fall  into  that 
pit,  and  to  be  burning  there  for  ever  ? " 

"No,  sir." 

**  And  what  must  you  do  to  avoid  it  ? " 

I  deliberated  a  moment ;  my  answer, 
when  it  did  come,  was  objectionable  :  "  I 
must  keep  in  good  health,  and  not  die." 

Jane  Eyre,  we  may  hope,  was  as 
exceptional  in  her  precocity  of  misery 
as  Topsy  assuredly  was  in  her  happy 
elasticity.  Children  such  as  Topsy 
would  be  happy  under  any  system  of 
education ;  and  under  any  system 
children  such  as  Jane  Eyre  would  be 
miserable.  Systems  must  be  made 
for  the  average,  not  for  exceptional* 
cases.  But  surely  all  will  agree  that 
the  first  object  of  any  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  young  should  be  to  nurture 
the  happy  animal  nature  of  the  child. 
A  young  child  should  be  happy,  just 
as  a  kitten  is  happy  gamboling  in  the 
sunshine,  after  a  plentiful  breakfast- 
in  a  comfortable  home.  And  indeed 
the  majority  of  children  resemble  the 
kitten  in  being  mostly  animal ;  for 
their  bodily  needs  being  satisfied,  their 
minds  as  a  rule  do  not  yearn  unduly 
for  food.  **What  are  you  thinking^ 
of  ?  "  we  asked  a  small  child  of  six  the 
other  day,  who  was  swinging  her  legs 
confent^dly  on  a  gate-post.  **  I'm 
thinking  of  nuffin'  at  all,"  she  said. 
"  Thinking  !  "*  cried  her  sister  (of 
seven)  with  great  contempt ;  "  why  we 
never  think  a  bit  I  "  The  greatest 
mistake  in  the  education  of   children 
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in  a  past  generation,  was  that  the 
happy  animal  side  of  their  nature  was 
not  sufficiently  cultivated ;  and  that 
under  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  parents  and  guardians 
were  too  prone  to  encourage  the  mor- 
bid tendencies. 

"  The  heart  of  a  child  is  bound  up 
in  iniquity,"  was  Mr.  Brocklehurst's 
theory,  and  on  this  comforting  assur- 
ance the  training  of  the  old  school  was 
based.      To  children  approximating  to 
the  type  of  Topsy  this  did  little  harm. 
They  said,  "  I'se  wicked,"  and  thought 
no  more  about  it.     Hell  fire,  devil,  un- 
regenerate  natures  and  all  were  shaken 
off  them  as  water  from  a  duck.      But 
though  Jane  Eyre  herself  was,  as  we 
have  said,  an  exaggerated  type,  most 
children  have  a  germ  of  Jane  Eyre,  as 
we  may  call  it,   which  is  capable  of 
rapid  development  under  certain  con- 
ditions.    The  curse  of  the  old  system 
of  education  lay   in  this,  that  it  was 
precisely  calculated   to  develope   this 
morbid  taint.     There  were  many  little 
unfortunates  who  will  bear  the  scars 
of  their  early  training  to  the  grave 
with  them.     To  them,  as  to  Jane  Eyre, 
**  It  gave  their   nerves   a    shock,  of 
which  they  feel  the  reverberation  to 
this  day."     Let  us  take  an  instance 
from  authentic  experience. 

Patty  was  a  London  child,  born  of 
sufficiently  prosperous  parents  about 
forty  years  ago.  She  was  small,  sen- 
sitive, delicate,  and  her  little  life  was 
made  a  penance  to  her  by  her  fond 
parents  and  the  old  nurse  who  idolised 
her.  Griefs  of  all  imaginable  kinds 
were  common  with  Patty.  Every 
night  she  lay  awake  confessing  to  nurse 
(poor  little  sinner  of  six)  temptations 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  John 
Bunyan.  **  Nurse,"  she  would  say 
when  put  to  bed,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  **  come  and  sit  beside  me.  The 
devil  is  sitting  grinning  at  me  in  that 
corner  ;  do  you  know  what  he's  tempt- 
ing me  to  do?"  '*No,  my  lamb — 
what?"  the  person  addressed  would 
reply  sympnthetically.  "  He's  tempt- 
ing me  to  pray  to  him."  "  Oh,  shock- 
ing,"   says   nurse.      Patty  might  per- 


haps go  to  sleep  at  last  with  nurse's 
hand  in  hers  ;  but  on  the  next  night 
the  same  scene  would  be  recommenced, 
with  a  slight  variation.  "  Nurse,  I'm 
tempted  again."  **  Tell  me,  my  pet," 
returned  the  Mentor  by  the  bedside. 
"  I'm  tempted  to  pray  to  the  Virgin 
Mary."  "  Oh,  horrible,  frightful !"  says 
nurse,— this  latter  temptation  occurring 
to  her  as  infinitely  the  more  shocking 
of  the  two. 

Patty  also  saw  faces  in  the  dark. 
Many  things  combined  to  keep  her 
awake  at  night :  sometimes  it  was 
listening  for  the  "  last  dread  trump  " 
(for  which  nurse  had  told  her  she  must 
always  be  ready) ;  sometimes  it  was 
the  idea  of  eternity.  **  A  long,  long 
thread,  perhaps,  but  it  miist  have  an 
end,"  Patty  revolved  in  her  dazed  little 
brain.  But  alas  !  though  this  had 
been  the  stumbling  block  of  many  of 
the  wise  and  prudent,  it  was  not  re- 
vealed unto  her. 

Patty  read  regularly  with  nurse 
every  morning.  Nurse's  favourite 
book  for  week-days  was  a  small  work 
entitled  "  Cobwebs  to  Catch  Little 
Flies,"  being  a  series  of  conversations, 
in  words  of  three  letters,  between  a 
certain  Mamma,  Frank,  and  Ann.  The 
opening  conversation  is  adorned  by 
a  cheerful  little  vignette  of  a  child's 
funeral ;  and  upon  Frank's  asking, 
"  Mamma,  why  did  the  boy  die  ? " 
Mamma  answers,  *'It  is  for  sin,"  and 
proceeds  further  soothingly  to  remark, 
*'The  end  of  sin  is  woe  in  the  pit." 
But,  strange  to  say,  this  gloomy  little 
work  had  a  fascination  for  Patty, 
just  as  the  "  Bewick,"  with  its  quaint 
woodcuts,  had  for  Jane  Eyre.  On 
Saturday  night  it,  as  well  as  the  gayer 
and  more  mundane  picture-books,  was 
systematically  put  away,  not  to  re- 
appear till  the  Monday  morning.  It 
is  sad  to  reflect  that,  owing  to  this  and 
other  reasons,  Patty  perfectly  hated 
Sunday ;  it  seemed  to  cast  its  gloom 
over  at  least  half  the  week.  She  did 
not  like  going  to  church ;  her  "  bad 
thoughts"  (that  is,  her  temptations) 
beset  her  there  more  tha^  ever,  having 
there,  so  to  speak,  a  free  field.     Tor- 
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mented  by  her  morbid  fancies  poor 
Patty  would  absently  hold  her  book 
upside  down,  thereby  exposing  herself 
to  her  nurse's  or  mother's  reprimands. 
**  Nurse,"  Patty  would  say,  after  a 
long  morning  thus  passed  in  mental 
agony,  *' Nurse,  supposing  a  *bad 
thought'  knocks  cU  the  door  of  my 
heart,  it  isn't  my  fault,  is  it  ?  "  "  Listen 
to  your  conscience,"  said  nurse ; 
'*your  own  conscience  will  tell  you 
when  you're  in  the  wrong." 

Poor  Patty !  Often  and  vainly  she 
listened.  Nurse  had  told  her  it  was 
''a  still,  small  voice,"  and  she  ex- 
pected to  hear  it  speaking  inside  her. 

Patty's     own     particular     nursery 
bookshelf  consisted   of   the  following 
books  : — "  Accidents   of    Childhood  " 
(graphically  illustrated),  **  Mental  Im- 
provement," **  Ck)bwebs  to  Catch  Little 
Flies,"     "  Reading    without    Tears " 
(blotted   with  many),  "Little  Henry 
and    his    Bearer,"    "Stories    on    the 
CommandmeWs,"  Moore's,  '^  Tales  for 
Young  Persons,"  "The  Guilty  Tongue," 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Manor "    (a  work 
for  young  ladies  on  the  eve  of  Confir- 
mation, in  seven  vols.),  "  The  Pairchild 
Family."     Down  stairs,  in  the  library, 
she  had  occasional  access  to  a  lovely 
illustrated  edition   of   "The   Arabian 
Nights,"   filled  with  delightful  genii — 
over  which  she  spent  many  a  happy 
hour, — and  .^Esop's  "  Fables  "  ;  to  say 
nothing   of  a   small    "Pilgrim's   Pro- 
gress" with  quaint  woodcuts,  one  of 
which  showed  Ignorance  writhing   in 
the  familiar   heli-fire.     Patty   always 
pitied  poor  Ignorance  —his  fate  seemed 
so  very  hard  on  him  ! 

Patty  wrote  poetry  and  stories, 
secretively,  daringly,  on  old  scraps  of 
paper,  hiding  them  behind  the  jam- 
pots in  the  nursery  store-cupboard.  It 
was  a  dear,  a  stolen  pleasure.  Prob- 
ably no  one  would  have  objected,  but 
the  child's  training  encouraged  her 
romantic  and  secretive  bent.  And  she 
did  not  even  confess  these  things  to 
nurse  at  night.  Her  stories  were  not 
at  all  modelled  after  the  style  of  her 
own  books.  Even  at  the  tender  age 
of  six,  Patty  possessed  enough  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  to  know  that 


little  girls   did  not  talk  Hke  this  : — 
^' Selina, — *How    happy  are   we,  my 
dear  sister,  to  have  such  a  fine  house, 
and  such  kind  parents,  who  train  us 
in  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  care  in  every 
way  for  our  well-being.'  Martha. — *You 
are  right,  my  deai*  Selina,  and  we  ought 
indeed  to  be  grateful,  and  to  do  our 
best  to  supplement  their  wise  endeav- 
ours  with  regard   to   us.'  "      Patty's 
father    and    mother     were     tenderly 
anxious  about  their   only  child,  and 
they  passed  for  quite  devoted  parents  ; 
but   in  those  days  children  only  de- 
scended  in   their  best  frocks  for  an 
hour  or  so  after  tea,  and  Patty's  chief 
confidant  was  her  old  nurse.     Nurse 
was  kind-hearted,  though  a  strict  Cal- 
vinist  and  a  rigid  Sabbatarian.     She 
would   never   allow  Patty  to  run  or 
jump  on  Sundays,  and  once  when  the 
child  was  playing  with  two  sticks,  said 
reprovingly,    "Don't    cross    them,    I 
never  could  abear  to  see  anything  in 
the   form   of    a    cross."      This    good 
woman's    favourite   text    was,    "The 
devil  walketh  about  like  a  roaring  lion, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour."     She 
would  put  a  terrible  emphasis  of  her 
own  on  the  word  "  roaring." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  devil,  and 
nurse's  strictness,  Patty  infinitely  pre- 
ferred her  nursery  to  down  stairs.  The 
drawing-room  was  always  rather  alarm- 
ing to  her.  There  might  be  visitors,  and 
besides,  she  hated  a  clean,  starched 
frock,  and  the  ribbons  that  tied  up  her 
evening  sleeves  irritated  her  skin.  We 
remember  two  little  girls,  to  whom, 
though  they  were  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  a  large  and  happy  family,  the 
bare  thought  of  "  going  into  the  draw- 
ing-room "  was  terrible.  "  They  will 
be  in  there,"  they  said  below  their 
breath  ;  they  referring  merely  to  their 
mother  and  sisters. 

Patty's  gloomy  faith  made  her  super- 
stitious. She  was  a  good  child,  but 
good  and  naughty  children  were  alike 
superstitious  in  those  days  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  devil  in  religious 
teaching.  They  looked  carefully  under 
their  beds  every  evening,  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer  backwards  to  keep  off 
evil  spirits,  and  would  not  have  looked 
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in  the  glass  when  alone  at  niglit  for 
anything  that  could  be  offered  tbem. 
Fatty's  nuree  had  once  told  her  that 
if  she  looked  in  the  glass  too  much 
she  might  see  another  face, — that  of 
Satan  himeeif — -reflected  in  the  glaas 
behind  her.  This  was  quite  enough 
to  nip  any  budding  vanity  on  Fatty's 
part. 

People  sometimes  said  to  Patty, 
"  What  a  happy  little  girl  you  must 
be  i  Make  the  most  of  childhood,  for 
you  will  never  be  bo  happy  again  !  " 
But  the  child  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  this.  She  longed  to  grow  up,  plan- 
ning many  things  to  do  and  to  be  in 
that  happy  far-off  time,  when  there 
nhould  be  no  more  daily  readings,  no 
Scotch  catechism,  no  everlasting  ser- 
vices. Patty  did  not  long  much  for 
heaven.  It  did  not  seem  to  her  to  be 
at  alt  an  inviting  region ;  for  nurse's 
favourite  hymn  described  it  as  a  place, 


which   was    decidedly    suggestive    of 
ci'itmp  in  the  lege. 

Patty's  parents,  we  repeat,  were 
devoted  to  her,  and  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  their  hearts  than  any  unin- 
tentional unkindneKS.  But  they  did 
□ot  understand  "  the  physical  basis  of 
life."  They  ought  to  have  taken 
Patty  to  a  doctor  for  her  "  tempta- 
tions," and  ordered  a  course  of  cod- 
liver  oil  for  her  "  dreams."  Cod-Hver 
oil,  of  course,  cannot  quite  cure  all 
our  ailments  of  body  and  mind  ;  but  it 
may  go  a  long  way  in  that  direction. 
We  ourselvep,  who  are  but  "  children 
of  a  larger  growth,"  are  we  not  amen- 
able to  the  same  influences  1  "  Grown- 
up people  are  never  naughty,"  a  child 
once  plaintively  remarked.  Alas  I  we 
are  too  often  very  "  naughty  "  ;  only 
we  mostly  ctUI  our  naughtiness  disease, 
and  treat  it  accordingly.  The  pity  is 
that  this  doctrine  of  the  physical 
basis  of  "naughtiness"  was  not  ap- 
plied in  the  older  generation  to  the 
education  of  children.  There  waa 
sound  vdence,  as  well  as  good  aenMi 
in  that  epigram  which  Martial  Ad- 
dressed to  a  too  Btriot 


"  Put  away  your  stick,"  he  said,  "  and 
your  other  implements  of  punishment. 
If  you  teach  the  children  10  keep  wcdl, 
you  will  teach  them  quite  enough." 

And  these  reflections  bring  as  to 
the  contrast  afforded  by  the  new 
system.  Of  this  also  let  us  take  an 
authentic  example.  With  Patty,  a 
child  of  the  past,  we  will  contrast 
Violet,  a  child  of  the  present.  Violet 
is  a  small  girl,  now  just  seven  years 
ulJ,  and  also,  like  Fatty,  an  only 
child.  Her  parents  are  no  less  de 
voted  than  were  Fatty's ;  her  nurse 
is  as  faithfully  attached.  But  the 
difference  in  training  is  vast.  Violet 
has  the  run  of  the  house  ;  everywhere 
she  is  welcome,  and  knows  it  Sweet 
as  Bhe  is,  she  is  almost  too  ubiquitous. 
All  her  teaching  and  surroundings  are 
bright ;  no  wind  is  allowed  to  blow 
in  her  direction  too  roughly  ;  the  word 
"devil,"  such  a  bug-bear  to  poor 
Fatty,  conveys  no  meaning  to  Violet. 
2say,  she  has  hut  a  hazy  notion  even 
of  the  good  spirits.  Under  the  modern 
system  it  is  thought  better  to  "  leave 
children's  minds  more  or  less  of  a 
blank  "  on  these  subjects.  The  modem 
child  "  does  not  think  a  bit."  Violet 
WHS  being  shown  the  other  day  (her 
pnrents,  by  the  way,  belong  to  the 
orthodox  church)  a  book  of  Dora's  illus- 
trations  to  the  "  Paradiso."  "What's 
that!"  she  asked,  pointing  out  one  of 
the  artist's  well  known  cloudy  and 
theatrical  form^,  "  It's  an  angel," 
"WhatisananKell"  inquired  thechild 
with  a  puzzled  look.  "It's  a  thing 
that  flies."  But  Violet  only  caught 
the  last  word  :  "Uli.  flies  !  "  she  mur- 
mured conteotedly,  thinking  doubtless 
that  the  reference  n'u.s  to  the  insect. 
So  fat  from  lying  awiike  at  night  w>ll|^| 
piu-nliiig  thoHijlits  of  limth  audE(^^ 

seep  t'  ''Wis   passing  a  gi 

yard  %|Iaid  out  with 
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of  the  future.  Even  her  nursery  milk 
is  carefully  warmed  before  she  is  al- 
lowed to  drink  it.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  extract  one  of  her  small 
teeth,  gas  is  administered,  for  it  would 
never  do  for  her  to  suffer  the  least 
pain.  She  is  swathed  up  to  her  neck 
and  wrists  in  lambs  wool,  and  would 
have  stared  at  poor  Patty's  short 
sleeves  and  red,  rough  arms.  No 
morbid  fancies  afflict  her  ;  if  they  did, 
she  would  promptly  be  taken  to  see 
the  family  doctor.  If  she  is  naughty, 
it  means  that  she  is  **  below  par,"  and 
must  take  a  tonic.  We  will  leave  for 
a  moment  the  question  whether  this 
more  comfortable  system  of  education 
is  at  all  points  advantageous ;  but 
decidedly  Violet  would  he  voted  a 
pleasanter  child  .than  Patty. 

The  same  contrast  appears  in  Violet's 
library.  Her  nursery  bookshelf  con-, 
tains,  basides  innumerable  picture- 
books,  the  following  volumes,  brightly 
and  tastefully  bound :  —  Several 
volumes  of  Harper's  "  Young  People," 
as  many  of  »* Little  Folks,"  "The 
Child's  Garland  of  Verses,"  "The 
Baby's  Opera,"  "  The  Comic  Sandford 
and  Merton,"  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
Red  Fairy  Book,  **  Prince  Prigio," 
and  Leech's  pictures  from  "  Punch." 
If  Violet  could  go  back  three  decades 
and  find  herself  suddenly  confronted 
with  Patty,  she  would  not  in  the 
least  understand  her.  Repression  on 
the  one  hand,  freedom  on  the  other, 
work  out  to  such  a  different  result. 
Violet  would  think  Patty  prim,  tire- 
some and  stupid  ;  Patty  would  look 
down  upon  Violet  as  merely  a  silly 
baby. 

For  the  child  of  the  past  the  world 
was  a  universal  class-room  ;  for  that  of 
the  present  it  is  an  all-pervading 
)ry.     We  once  taught  our  children 

live  up  to  us  ;  now  we  do  our  best 

'^e  down  to  them.     A  century  ago 

^esley  showed  the   prevailing 

^the  education  of  children  in 

"ImgH  scnool  which   he  estab- 

^ii  wood,  where  he  ordained 

1       to  be  no  play,  for  he 

e       i  child  will  play 


when  he  becomes  a  man.  Every  child 
was  to  rise  at  4  A.H.  and  spend  an  hour 
in  private  reading,  meditation,  singing 
and  prayer.  Every  Friday,  as  the  fast- 
day  of  the  Church,  all  the  children, 
whose  health  would  bear  it,  were  to 
fast  till  3  P.M.,  and  there  were  to  be 
no  holidays — no,  not  a  day."  Patty, 
though  not  educated  in  the  Kings  wood 
school,  yet  owed  many  of  her  suffer- 
ings in  after-life  to  her  early  Calvinistic 
training.  She  has  long  ago  grown 
up,  but  her  morbid  taint  is  ineradic- 
able. It  more  or  less  embitters  her 
life.  But  Violet  has  not  grown  up 
yet,  and  she  must  remain  therefore,  so 
to  speak,  an  undetermined  quantity. 
Decidedly  there  were  grave  errors  in 
the  prevailing  methods  of  bringing  up 
children  in  the  past.  But  it  will  only 
be  in  the  next  generation  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  tell  whether  we  have  escaped 
the  opposite  error  in  bringing  up  the 
children  of  the  present. 

The  results  of  the  ideal  education, 
avoiding  the  extreme  on  either  side, 
are  those  laid  down  by  Wordsworth  as 
"  the  education  of  Nature." 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  ;  and  with  me 

The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  Fawn 
That  wild  witn  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs  ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

There  was  little  chance  enough  for 
Patty  to  be  "  sportive  as  the  fawn," 
when  the  burden  of  her  education  was 
that  "  the  world  is  very  evil."  She 
grew  too  much  "  in  shower,"  too  little 
"  in  sun."  But  can  we  be  quite  sure 
that  petted  Violet,  reared  as  it  were  in 
a  domestic  hothouse,  will  acquire  either 
"the  vital  feelings  of  delight"  or 
"  the  breathing  balm," 

.  .  .  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things  ? 
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in  the  glass  when  alone  at  night  for 
anything  that  could  be  offered  them. 
Patty's  nurse  had  once  told  her  that 
if  she  looked  in  the  glass  too  much 
she  might  see  another  face, — that  of 
Satan  himself — reflected  in  the  glass 
behind  her.  This  was  quite  enough 
to  nip  any  budding  vanity  on  Patty's 
part. 

People  sometimes  said  to  Patty, 
"  What  a  happy  little  girl  you  must 
be  !  Make  the  most  of  childhood,  for 
you  will  never  be  so  happy  again  1  " 
But  the  child  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  this.  She  longed  to  grow  up,  plan- 
ning many  things  to  do  and  to  be  in 
that  happy  far-off  time,  when  there 
should  be  no  more  daily  readings,  no 
Scotch  catechism,  no  everlasting  ser- 
vices. Patty  did  not  long  much  for 
heaven.  It  did  not  seem  to  her  to  be 
at  all  an  inviting  region ;  for  nurse's 
favourite  hymn  described  it  as  a  place, 

Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up, 
And  Sabbaths  never  end, 

which  was  decidedly  suggestive  of 
cramp  in  the  legs. 

Patty's    parents,  we   repeat,    were 
devoted  to  her,  and  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  their  hearts  than  any  unin- 
tentional unklndness.     But  they  did 
not  understand  *'  the  physical  basis  of 
life."      They   ought    to    have    taken 
Patty  to  a   doctor  for  her  **  tempta- 
tions," and  ordered  a  course  of  cod- 
liver  oil  for  her  **  dreams."      Cod-liver 
oil,  of  course,  cannot  quite  cure  all 
our  ailments  of  body  and  mind  ;  but  it 
may  go  a  long  way  in  that  direction. 
We  ourselves,  who  are  but  "  children 
of  a  larger  growth,"  are  we  not  amen- 
able to  the  same  influences  1    "  Grown- 
up people  are  never  naughty,"  a  child 
once  plaintively  remarked.    Alas  I  we 
are  too  often  very  "  naughty  "  ;  only 
we  mostly  call  our  naughtiness  disease, 
and  treat  it  accordingly.     The  pity  is 
that   this    doctrine    of    the   physical 
basis  of  ** naughtiness"  was  not  ap- 
plied in  the  oldeiT  generation  to  the 
education   of    children.      There    was 
sound  science,  as  well  as  good  sense, 
in    that   epigram   which   Martial  ad- 
dressed to  a  too  strict   schoolmaster. 


**  Put  away  your  stick,"  he  said,  "and 
your  other  implements  of  punishment. 
If  you  teach  the  children  to  keep  well, 
you  will  teach  them  quite  enough." 

And  these  reflections  bring  hb  to 
the  contrast  afforded  by  the  new 
system.  Of  this  also  let  us  take  an 
authentic  example.  With  Patty,  a 
child  of  the  past,  we  will  contrast 
Violet,  a  child  of  the  present.  Violet 
is  a  small  girl,  now  just  seven  years 
old,  and  also,  like  Patty,  an  only 
child.  Her  parents  are  no  less  de 
voted  than  were  Patty's ;  her  nui*se 
is  as  faithfully  attached.  But  the 
difference  in  training  is  vast.  Violet 
has  the  run  of  the  house  ;  every  wliere 
she  is  welcome,  and  knows  it  Sweet 
as  she  is,  she  is  almost  too  ubiquitous. 
All  her  teaching  and  surroundings  are 
bright ;  no  wind  is  allowed  to  blow 
in  her  direction  too  roughly  ;  the  word 
"devil,"  such  a  bug-bear  to  poor 
Patty,  conveys  no  meaning  to  Violet. 
Nay,  she  has  but  a  hazy  notion  even 
of  the  good  spirits.  Under  the  modern 
system  it  is  thought  better  to  **  leave 
children's  minds  more  or  less  of  a 
blank  "  on  these  subjects.  The  modem 
child  **  does  not  think  a  bit."  Violet 
was  being  shown  the  other  day  (her 
parents,  by  the  way,  belong  to  the 
orthodox  chiu-ch)  a  book  of  Dora's  illus- 
trations to  the  "  Paradise."  "  What's 
thati "  she  asked,  pointing  out  one  of 
the  artist's  well-known  cloudy  and 
theatrical  forms.  **  It's  an  angel." 
**  What  is  an  angel  ?"  inquired  the  child 
with  a  puzzled  look.  ''It'B  a  thing 
that  flies."  But  Violet  only  caught 
the  last  word  :  **  Oh,  flies  ! "  she  mur- 
mured contentedly,  thinking  doubtless 
that  the  reference  was  to  the  insect. 
So  far  from  lying  awake  at  night  with 
puzzling  thoughts  of  Death  and  Eter- 
nity, Violet  is  perhaps  too  comfortably 
sceptical.  She  was  passing  a  grave- 
yard the  other  day,  laid  out  with  the 
flat  stones  of  an  older  fashion : 
"  Well,"  she  remarked,  with  an  air 
of  pleasant  conviction,  **  1  don't  see 
how  ever  people  can  get  up  from  under 
them.'* 

But  Violet  is  sheltered  in  this  p]*e6- 
ent  world,  as  well  as  from  all  terrors 
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of  the  future.  Even  her  nursery  milk 
18  carefully  warmed  before  she  is  al- 
lowed to  drink  it.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  extract  one  of  her  small 
teeth,  gas  is  administered,  for  it  would 
never  do  for  her  to  suffer  the  least 
pain.  She  is  swathed  up  to  her  neck 
and  wrists  in  lambs  wool,  and  would 
have  stared  at  poor  Patty's  short 
sleeves  and  red,  rough  arms.  No 
morbid  fancies  afflict  her  ;  if  they  did, 
she  would  promptly  be  taken  to  see 
the  family  doctor.  If  she  is  naughty, 
it  means  that  she  is  **  below  par,"  and 
must  take  a  tonic.  We  will  leave  for 
a  moment  the  question  whether  this 
more  comfortable  system  of  education 
is  at  all  points  advantageous ;  but 
decidedly  Violet  would  be  voted  a 
pleasanter  child  .than  Patty. 

The  same  contrast  appears  in  Violet's 
library.  Her  nursery  bookshelf  con-» 
tains,  besides  innumerable  picture- 
books,  the  following  volumes,  brightly 
and  tastefully  bound :  —  Several 
volumes  of  Harper's  "  Young  People," 
as  many  of  '* Little  Folks,"  "The 
Child's  Garland  of  Verses,"  "The 
Baby's  Opera,"  "  The  Comic  Sandford 
and  Merton,"  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
Red  Fairy  Book,  "Prince  Prigio," 
and  Leech's  pictures  from  "  Punch." 
If  Violet  could  go  back  three  decades 
and  find  herself  suddenly  confronted 
with  Patty,  she  would  not  in  the 
least  understand  her.  Repression  on 
the  one  hand,  freedom  on  the  other, 
work  out  to  such  a  different  result. 
Violet  would  think  Patty  prim,  tire- 
some and  stupid  ;  Patty  would  look 
down  upon  Violet  as  merely  a  silly 
baby. 

For  the  child  of  the  past  the  world 
was  a  universal  class-room  ;  for  that  of 
the  present  it  is  an  all-pervading 
nursery.  We  once  taught  our  children 
to  live  up  to  us  ;  now  we  do  our  best 
to  live  down  to  them.  A  century  ago 
John  Wesley  showed  the  prevailing 
idea  of  the  education  of  children  in 
the  boarding-school  which  he  estab- 
lished at  Kings  wood,  where  he  ordained 
that,  "There  was  to  be  no  play,  for  he 
who  plays  when  he  is  a  child  will  play 


when  he  becomes  a  man.  Every  child 
was  to  rise  at  4  a.m.  and  spend  an  hour 
in  private  reading,  meditation,  singing 
and  prayer.  Every  Friday,  as  the  fast- 
day  of  the  Church,  all  the  children, 
whose  health  would  bear  it,  were  to 
fast  till  3  P.M.,  and  there  were  to  be 
no  holidays — no,  not  a  day."  Patty, 
though  not  educated  in  the  Kingswood 
school,  yet  owed  many  of  her  suffer- 
ings in  after-life  to  her  early  Calvinistic 
training.  She  has  long  ago  grown 
up,  but  her  morbid  taint  is  ineradic- 
able. It  more  or  less  embitters  her 
life.  But  Violet  has  not  grown  up 
yet,  and  she  must  remain  therefore,  so 
to  speak,  an  undetermined  quantity. 
Decidedly  there  were  grave  errors  in 
the  prevailing  methods  of  bringing  up 
children  in  the  past.  But  it  will  only 
be  in  the  next  generation  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  tell  whether  we  have  escaped 
the  opposite  error  in  bringing  up  the 
children  of  the  present. 

The  results  of  the  ideal  education, 
avoiding  the  extreme  on  either  side, 
are  those  laid  down  by  Wordsworth  as 
"  the  education  of  Nature." 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  ;  and  with  me 

The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  Fawn 
That  wild  witn  glee  acroes  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs  ; 
And  ners  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

There  was  little  chance  enough  for 
Patty  to  be  "  sportive  as  the  fawn," 
when  the  burden  of  her  education  was 
that  "  the  world  is  very  evil."  She 
grew  too  much  "  in  shower,"  too  little 
"  in  sun."  But  can  we  be  quite  sure 
that  petted  Violet,  reared  as  it  were  in 
a  domestic  hothouse,  will  acquire  either 
"  the  vital  feelings  of  delight "  or 
"  the  breathing  balm," 

.  .  .  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things  ? 
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in  the  glass  when  alone  at  night  for 
anything  that  could  be  offered  them. 
Patty's  nurse  had  once  told  her  that 
if  she  looked  in  the  glass  too  much 
she  might  see  another  face, — that  of 
Satan  himself — reflected  in  the  glass 
behind  her.  This  was  quite  enough 
to  nip  any  budding  vanity  on  Patty's 
part. 

People  sometimes  said  to  Patty, 
"  What  a  happy  little  girl  you  must 
be !  Make  the  most  of  childhood,  for 
you  will  never  be  so  happy  again !  " 
But  the  child  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  this.  She  longed  to  grow  up,  plan- 
ning  many  things  to  do  and  to  be  in 
that  happy  far-ofp  time,  when  there 
should  be  no  more  daily  readings,  no 
Scotch  catechism,  no  everlasting  ser- 
vices. Patty  did  not  long  much  for 
heaven.  It  did  not  seem  to  her  to  be 
at  all  an  inviting  region ;  for  nurse's 
favourite  hymn  described  it  as  a  place, 

Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up, 
And  Sabbaths  never  end, 

which  was  decidedly  suggestive  of 
cramp  in  the  legs. 

Patty's  parents,  we  repeat,  were 
devoted  to  her,  and  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  their  hearts  than  any  unin- 
tentional unkindness.  But  they  did 
not  understand  "  the  physical  basis  of 
life."  They  ought  to  have  taken 
Patty  to  a  doctor  for  her  "  tempta- 
tions," and  ordered  a  course  of  cod- 
liver  oil  for  her  **  dreams."  Cod-liver 
oil,  of  course,  cannot  quite  cure  all 
our  ailments  of  body  and  mind ;  but  it 
may  go  a  long  way  in  that  direction. 
We  ourselves,  who  are  but  "  children 
of  a  larger  growth,"  are  we  not  amen- 
able to  the  same  influences  1  "  Grown- 
up people  are  never  naughty,"  a  child 
once  plaintively  remarked.  Alas  I  we 
are  too  often  very  "  naughty  "  ;  only 
we  mostly  call  our  naughtiness  disease, 
and  treat  it  accordingly.  The  pity  is 
that  this  doctrine  of  the  physical 
basis  of  **  naughtiness "  was  not  ap- 
plied in  the  older  generation  to  the 
education  of  children.  There  was 
sound  science,  as  well  as  good  sense, 
in  that  epigram  which  Martial  ad- 
dressed to  a  too  strict   schoolmaster. 


**  Put  away  your  stick,"  he  said,  "and 
your  other  implements  of  punishment. 
If  you  teach  the  children  lo  keep  well, 
you  will  teach  them  quite  enough." 

And  these  reflections  bring  us  to 
the  contrast  afforded  by  the  new 
system.  Of  this  also  let  us  take  an 
authentic  example.  With  Patty,  a 
child  of  the  past,  we  will  contrast 
Violet,  a  child  of  the  present.  Violet 
is  a  small  girl,  now  just  seven  years 
old,  and  also,  like  Patty,  an  only 
child.  Her  parents  are  no  less  de- 
voted than  were  Patty's ;  her  nurse 
is  as  faithfully  attached.  But  the 
difference  in  training  is  vast.  Violet 
has  the  run  of  the  house  ;  everywhere 
she  is  welcome,  and  knows  it  Sweet 
as  she  is,  she  is  almost  too  ubiquitous. 
All  her  teaching  and  surroundings  are 
bright;  no  wind  is  allowed  to  blow 
in  her  direction  too  roughly  ;  the  word 
"devil,"  such  a  bug-bear  to  poor 
Patty,  conveys  no  meaning  to  Violet. 
Nay,  she  has  but  a  hazy  notion  even 
of  the  good  spirits.  Under  the  modern 
system  it  is  thought  better  to  "  leave 
children's  minds  more  or  less  of  a 
blank  "  on  these  subjects.  The  modern 
child  "  does  not  think  a  bit."  Violet 
was  being  shown  the  other  day  (her 
parents,  by  the  way,  belong  to  the 
orthodox  church)  a  book  of  Dore's  illus- 
trations to  the  "  Paradiso."  "  What's 
that? "  she  asked,  pointing  out  one  of 
the  artist's  well-known  cloudy  and 
theatrical  forms.  "  It's  an  angel." 
"  What  is  an  angel  ?"  inquired  the  child 
with  a  puzzled  look.  "It's  a  thing 
that  flies."  But  Violet  only  caught 
the  last  word  :  "  Oh,  flies  !  "  she  mur- 
mured contentedly,  thinking  doubtless 
that  the  reference  was  to  the  insect. 
So  far  from  lying  awiike  at  night  with 
puzzling  thoughts  of  Death  and  Eter- 
nity, Violet  is  perhaps  too  comfortably 
sceptical.  She  was  passing  a  grave- 
yard the  other  day,  laid  out  with  the 
flat  stones  of  an  older  fashion : 
"Well,"  she  remarked,  with  an  air 
of  pleasant  conviction,  "I  don't  see 
how  ever  people  can  get  up  from  under 
themy 

But  Violet  is  sheltered  in  this  pres- 
ent world,  as  well  as  from  all  terrors 
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of  the  future.  Even  her  nursery  milk 
is  carefully  warmed  before  she  is  al- 
lowed to  drink  it.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  extract  one  of  her  small 
teeth,  gas  is  administered,  for  it  would 
never  do  for  her  to  suffer  the  least 
pain.  She  is  swathed  up  to  her  neck 
and  wrists  in  lambswool,  and  would 
have  stared  at  poor  Patty's  short 
sleeves  and  red,  rough  arms.  No 
morbid  fancies  afflict  her  ;  if  they  did, 
she  would  promptly  be  taken  to  see 
the  family  doctor.  If  she  is  naughty, 
it  means  that  she  is  **  below  par,"  and 
must  take  a  tonic.  We  will  leave  for 
a  moment  the  question  whether  this 
more  comfortable  system  of  education 
is  at  all  points  advantageous ;  but 
decidedly  Violet  would  be  voted  a 
pleasanter  child  ,than  Patty. 

The  same  contrast  appears  in  Violet's 
library.  Her  nursery  bookshelf  con-^ 
tains,  besides  innumerable  picture- 
books,  the  following  volumes,  brightly 
and  tastefully  bound :  —  Several 
volumes  of  Harper's  "  Young  People," 
as  many  of  ** Little  Folks,"  "The 
Child's  Garland  of  Verses,"  "The 
Baby's  Opera,"  "  The  Comic  Sandford 
and  Merton,"  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
Red  Fairy  Book,  "  Prince  Prigio," 
and  Leech's  pictures  from  "  Punch." 
If  Violet  could  go  back  three  decades 
and  find  herself  suddenly  confronted 
with  Patty,  she  would  not  in  the 
least  understand  her.  Repression  on 
the  one  hand,  freedom  on  the  other, 
work  out  to  such  a  different  result. 
Violet  would  think  Patty  prim,  tire- 
some and  stupid  ;  Patty  would  look 
down  upon  Violet  as  merely  a  silly 
baby. 

For  the  child  of  the  past  the  world 
was  a  universal  class-room  ;  for  that  of 
the  present  it  is  an  all-pervading 
nursery.  We  once  taught  our  children 
to  live  up  to  us  ;  now  we  do  our  best 
to  live  down  to  them.  A  century  ago 
John  Wesley  showed  the  prevailing 
idea  of  the  education  of  children  in 
the  boarding-school  which  he  estab- 
lished at  Kings  wood,  where  he  ordained 
that,  "There  was  to  be  no  play,  for  he 
who  plays  when  he  is  a  child  will  play 


when  he  becomes  a  man.  Every  child 
was  to  rise  at  4  a.m.  and  spend  an  hour 
in  private  reading,  meditation,  singing 
and  prayer.  Every  Friday,  as  the  fast- 
day  of  the  Church,  all  the  children, 
whose  health  would  bear  it,  were  to 
fast  till  3  P.M.,  and  there  were^  to  be 
no  holidays — no,  not  a  day."  Patty, 
though  not  educated  in  the  Kings  wood 
school,  yet  owed  many  of  her  suffer- 
ings in  after-life  to  her  early  Calvinistic 
training.  She  has  long  ago  grown 
up,  but  her  morbid  taint  is  ineradic- 
able. It  more  or  less  embitters  her 
life.  But  Violet  has  not  grown  up 
yet,  and  she  must  remain  therefore,  so 
to  speak,  an  undetermined  quantity. 
Decidedly  there  were  grave  errors  in 
the  prevailing  methods  of  bringing  up 
children  in  the  past.  But  it  will  only 
be  in  the  next  generation  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  tell  whether  we  have  escaped 
the  opposite  error  in  bringing  up  the 
children  of  the  present. 

The  results  of  the  ideal  education, 
avoiding  the  extreme  on  either  side, 
are  those  laid  down  by  Wordsworth  as 
"  the  education  of  Nature." 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  ;  and  with  me 

The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  Fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  lip  the  mountain  springs  ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

There  was  little  chance  enough  for 
Patty  to  be  "  sportive  as  the  fawn," 
when  the  burden  of  her  education  was 
that  "  the  world  is  very  evil."  She 
grew  too  much  "in  shower,"  too  little 
"  in  sun."  But  can  we  be  quite  sure 
that  petted  Violet,  reared  as  it  were  in 
a  domestic  hothouse,  will  acquire  either 
"  the  vital  feelings  of  delight "  or 
"  the  breathing  balm," 

.  .  .  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things  ? 
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THE  PROFESSOR^S  ENTERTAINMENT. 


After  six  o^clock  dinner  at  the  Grand 
Chevreuil,  we  always  gather  on  the 
stone  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  to 
look  at  the  sunset,  to  compare  notes 
about  the  excursions  we  have  made 
during  the  day,  and  to  watch  the  new 
arrivals  descend  from  the  diligence. 
Mrs.  Champion  and  her  pretty  young 
daughters  form  a  centre  to  the  prin- 
cipal group  ;  "  a  Queen  Rose  set  with 
beautiful  buds "  as  the  Vicomte  de 
Mamy  called  them ;  the  Yicomte  is 
generally  known  in  our  circle  as 
"  Strappontin/'  or  "  Strap  "  for  short, 
because  he  is  useful  for  every  one  to 
sit  upon. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Professor's 
entertainment  there  was  no  after- 
glow to  the  sunset,  which  had  flamed 
itself  out  furiously  in  the  western 
sky,  and  had  been  quickly  followed 
by  banks  of  heavy,  lustreless,  grey 
clouds,  rolled  like  another  chain  of 
mountains  across  our  usual  view.  The 
little,  fat,  weatherwise  gentleman  who 
was  really  a  Monsieur  le  Baron  Some- 
thing, but  went  among  us  by  the  name 
of  M.  le  Barom^tre,  ran  about  with 
his  pocket-instrument,  demonstrating 
to  those  who  would  attend  that  a 
tremendous  storm  was  brewing.  Mrs. 
Champion  listened  to  him  most  cour- 
teously, as  she  did  to  everybody  except 
the  scandal-mongers,  and  retreated 
into  the  hall  that  he  might  show  her 
how  the  mercury  had  fallen  since 
morning. 

As  he  fluttered  away  to  catch  a  new 
listener,  the  English  lady  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  a  notice  newly 
posted  on  the  board  which  hung  in 
the  entry  and  announced  the  hours  of 
service  at  the  English  church,  the  pro- 
jected party  at  the  Bellevue,  our  rival 
hotel,  and  other  important  fixtures. 
It  was  in  three  languages,  on  a  sheet 
of  thin  lined  paper ;  the  English  ver- 
sion ran  in  this  fashion  :  **  M.   le  pro- 


fesseur  Bon  jean  gives  himself  the 
honour  to  announce  to  MM.  the 
Visitors  at  the  Gra^d  Hotel  Chevreuil, 
his  Entertainment  will  find  place  this 
evening  in  the  Saloon  at  eight  o'clock. 
Entry  frea" 

The  girls  were  laughing  over  the 
notice  when  M.  Paul,  our  landlord^ 
passed  by ;  he  stopped  to  have  a  word 
with  Mrs.  Champion,  as  every  one 
liked  to  do.  "  Ah,  this  poor  Bon  jean, 
you  will  give  him  support,  Madame  ? 
He  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  I  cannot 
refuse  that  he  shall  make  his  little 
harvest  in  my  salon.  I  do  not  let 
every  one  who  applies  for  the  permis- 
sion victimise  my  visitors ;  but  Bon- 
jean  comes  once  a  year  in  the  season 
and  I  have  for  him  a  special  consider- 
ation. C'est  xm  fort  honnHe  homme, 
and  if  Madame  et  ces  charmantM  de- 
moiselles will  but  encourage  him — '* 
M.  Paul  glided  away,  leaving  the  result 
to  M.  Bonjean's  advantage  to  be 
imagined  rather  than  expressed. 

*^  Why,  mother,  dear,  that  must  have 
been  the  Professor  we  saw  this  after- 
noon meandering  among  the  raspberry 
bushes,  with  a  book  held  behind  his 
back,  muttering  to  himself  :  he  didn't 
look  much  like  a  very  brave  gar^ofiy 
poor  old  thing,  creeping  about  in  a 
thin  dress-suit  in  broad  daylight. 
What  do  you  think  his  entertainment 
will  be,  conjuring  or  a  zither  I " 

**  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  we  will 
go  to  it,  whatever  it  is.  M.  Paul 
asked  us  almost  as  a  personal  favour, 
and  you  know  how  zealously  he  en- 
couraged the  concert  for  the  English 
church  funds  last  week.  We  owe  him 
some  return  for  his  politeness,  and 
this  Bon  jean  seems  a  special  protegS  of 
his.  Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say,"  to  Colonel  Currie,  her  hus- 
band's old  Indian  friend,  who  joined 
them  as  she  spoke,  and  stood  pulling 
his  moustache  and  looking  as  cynical 
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as  he  could  ;  "  M.  Paul  supported  the 
English  church  concert  because  the 
English  church  helps  to  support  M. 
Paul  and  his  hotel ;  but  for  all  that, 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  politeness, 
and  you  must  allow  that,  as  he  says, 
he  does  not  permit  too  many  artists  to 
victimise  the  visitors.  The  girls  and 
I  shall  go  to  this  Professor's  enter- 
tainment to-night,  and  I  hope  you 
will  come  too,  Colonel  Currie." 

Who  could  withstand  Mrs.  Cham- 
pion ?  None  of  her  husband's  brother- 
officers,  I  know. 

By  and  by  it  was  eight  o'clock. 
The  Champion  girls  and  their  mother 
came  in  from  the  terrace,  and  with 
them  a  little  train  of  followers  whom 
they  had  persuaded  to  join  the  audience 
of  Professor  Bon  jean;  old  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Barometre,  he  with  one 
eye  on  the  gathering  storm  outside, 
she  plying  her  interminable  wool-work 
under  the  lamp;  the  English  clergy- 
man and  his  aunt  and  cousin ;  the  boys 
on  their  walking-tour,  who  formed  a 
guard  of  honour,  in  tweed  suits,  to 
Rosy  and  May  and  Alice  Champion  ; 
**  Strap "  gazing  forlornly  at  their 
mother,  who  never  noticed  his  devo- 
tion ;  one  or  two  old  ladies,  with 
cotton-wool  in  their  ears,  who  dreaded 
a  draught  more  than  anything  in  the 
world,  and  insisted  that  the  terrace 
was  beset  by  this  malign  influence. 

The  salon  was  stiffly  set  with  rows 
of  chairs ;  a  few  lamps  glimmered  in 
the  corners  to  which  the  tables  had 
been  relegated ;  in  a  cleared  space 
stood  a  little  rickety  round  table 
covered  with  a  white  cloth  on  which 
was  set  a  water-bottle  and  an  empty 
saucer;  behind  this,  coughing  ner- 
vously, stood  the  Professor.  The 
audience  could  only  see  a  narrow  black 
form,  and  a  pair  of  immense  bony 
hands  moving  nervously  in  the  shadow. 
Presently  the  Professor  stretched  over, 
and  lifted  a  lamp  on  to  his  little  table ; 
Mrs.  Champion  noticed  that  his  thin 
fingers  shook  painfully  as  he  grasped 
at  the  light,  and  she  felt  glad  she  had 
come,  and  smiled  encouragingly  as  if 
anticipating   a   treat.      She   and    her 


girls  and  their  young  friends  occupied 
the  front  row  of  chairs. 

"  Mesdames  et  Messieurs,"  began 
tbe  Professor,  and  then  stopped  short, 
as  the  burly  frame  of  old  Colonel 
Currie  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and 
was  accommodated  with  a  seat  beside 
Mrs.  Champion,  and  thanked  with  a 
quick,  grateful  glance  from  her  kind 
eyes.  "  Mesdames  et  Messieurs,'* — a 
thin  reedy  voice  with  a  tremble  in  it, 
two  shaking  hands  clasped  tightly  over 
a  shabby  brown  volume,  a  gaunt 
elderly  figure  rising  mistily  behind 
the  small  circle  of  light  which  fell 
upon  the  white  linen  cloth  and  the 
gaping  blue  saucer — "  I  propose  to 
declaim  to  you.  one  of  the  comedies 
of  our  great  dramatist  Moli^re." 
Here  followed  an  uneasy  wriggle 
from  the  boys,  who  scented  a  flavour 
of  Speech  Day  about  the  entertain* 
ment  which  they  had  hoped  against 
hope  might  turn  out  to  be  conjuring. 
"  I  shall  commence  by  reading  over 
the  names  of  the  dramatis  personce, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  to  you 
their  individual  personalities  by  my 
changes  of  voice,  of  expression,  and  of 
action." 

This  was  said  in  a  sing-song  tone  as 
if  it  had  been  repeated  with  more  or 
less  effect  many  times  already;  then 
the  Professor  drew  himself  up,  leant 
forward  on  the  table  with  the  book 
propped  up  in  front  of  him,  and 
plunged  into  his  play. 

It  was  one  of  the  best  known,  the 
most  hackneyed,  if  one  may  use  the 
word  of  Moli6re's  comedies.  There 
were  fine  ladies  and  fashionable  dan- 
dies, pert  chambermaids  and  intriguing 
valets,  whose  voices  and  peculiarities 
of  diction  the  Professor  "indicated," 
as  he  had  promised  us,  by  ludicrously 
painful  efforts  of  mimicry  far  beyond 
his  attainment.  There  were  little 
snatches  of  song  which  he  rendered  in 
a  tired,  cracked /aZ^c^^o ;  jokes  from 
which  his  anxiety  eliminated  all  possi- 
ble point ;  and,  above  all,  there  were 
pages  upon  pages  of  long-winded  con- 
versation through  which  he  laboured 
conscientiously,  while  the  white  faced 
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clock  on  the  consol-table  behind  Mrs. 
Champion  ticked  stolidly  on  from 
eight  to  nine  o'clock,  from  nine  to 
half-past,  drawing  as  it  seemed  no 
nearer  the  entertainment  of  his  au- 
dience, or  the  end  of  the  play.  As  the 
half-hour  struck,  two  sounds  broke 
upon  the  monotonous  cing-song  of  the 
Professor's  reading,  from  which  even 
the  first  fire  of  the  start  had  faded  ; 
one  was  a  burst  of  loud  cheerful 
laughter  from  an  American  party  on 
the  terrace  without,  the  other  was  a 
deep  unmistakable  snore  from  Colonel 
Currie  within. 

The  Professor  stopped,  coughed,  and 
leaned  forward  across  the  table  ;  he 
had  a  long,  pale  face  and  sad  eyes, 
which  he  fixed  on  Mrs.  Champion, 
addressing  her  instinctively  as  a  leader  : 
**  Perhaps  Mesdames  et  Messieurs  find 
the  reading  wearisome  %  " 

"  Not  at  all,'*  Mrs.  Champion  an- 
swered, touched  by  the  melancholy 
humility  of  the  speaker ;  "  it  is  most 
interesting,  most  diverting,"  stonily 
indifferent  to  the  pinches  of  her 
daughters  on  either  side. 

"  Shall  I  therefore  continue  to  the 
end,  Madame?" 

'*  We  should  all  like  to  hear  the  end, 
Monsieur,"  Mrs.  Champion  replied 
mendaciously ;  "  but  having  in  con- 
sideration the  long  journey  which 
Monsieur  must  make  if  he  intends  to 
return  to  the  valley  to-night,  and  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient to  ask  him  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  the  audience  a  short  resum^  in 
his  own  words  of  the  next  few  acts, 
and  to  conclude  the  reading  by  ten 
o'clock  with  the  final  scene." 

"  Madame  was  consideration  itself," 
the  Professor  asserted,  too  simple  to 
dream  that  the  tactful  little  lady  was 
representing  the  interests  of  both 
sides.  He  started  afresh  on  his  task, 
and  by  judicious  skipping  and  intelli- 
gent explanation, — for  the  text  was 
evidently  as  plainly  written  in  his 
memory  as  in  the  book  before  him — 
the  lecture  came  to  a  happy  conclusion 
a  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock. 
There  was  a  general  uncrossing  of  legs, 


relaxing  of  shoulders  ;  a  sort  of  wave 
of  stretching,  mental  and  physical, 
seemed  to  pass  over  the  audience ;  the 
Professor  sat  down  in  the  shadow, 
black  and  indistinct,  only  his  fingers 
fumbled  uneasily  with  a  coarse,  clean, 
calico  pocket-handkerchief,  which  he 
was  folding  into  the  semblance  of  the 
table-napkin  in  which  roast  chestnuts 
are  usually  served.  He  laid  the  square 
on  the  empty  blue  saucer  before  hiui, 
and  hesitated. 

Mrs.  Champion  has  wonderful  intui- 
tions which  belong  to  the  realm  of 
imagination  and  sympathy.  At  a 
touch  from  her  mother,  little  Alice, 
the  younger  girl,  had  taken  the  saucer 
from  the  table  and  was  handing  it 
systematically  round  the  room,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  sidesman  in  church  for 
years  )  the  Champion  children  have  no 
self -consciousness,  and  do  just  what 
they  are  told  without  any  of  the  ques- 
tioning of  modern  childhood. 

"  You  must  be  tired,  no  doubt. 
Monsieur  Bonjean,"  Mrs.  Champion 
said  in  gentle  explanation.  **  Allow 
my  little  daughter  the  pleasure  of 
collecting  the  fees  for  your  pleasant 
intellectual  lecture.  What  a  memory 
you  must  have,  Monsieur  le  Professor  ; 
you  scarcely  looked  at  your  book  all 
the  time." 

"  Ah,  Madame,  it  is  easy  to  remem- 
ber what  one  loves  !  " 

"And  we  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
agreeable  evening  you  have  given  us. 
1  understand  that  you  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  hotel  to-night ;  may  I  ask 
that  you  will  join  us  in  drinking  a  cup 
of  coffee  before  you  start  ?  I  will  go 
and  order  it  at  once,  and  you  will  find 
us  on  the  terrace." 

"  Mother  dear,  I  got  nearly  thirty 
francs  for  the  poor  old  Professor,  only 
it  was  diflScult  to  count  them  all  among 
the  folds  of  the  handkerchief ;  but 
Uncle  John  "  (so  the  Champion  girls 
call  Colonel  Currie)  "put  in  a  gold 
piece  because  he  was  ashamed  of  having 
snored  so  loud  ;  and  the  boys  gave  ever 
so  much, — they  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  their  money  up  here,  where  there 
are    no   tuck-shops, — and    I    believe. 
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when  I  brought  him  back  the  plate, 
the  Professor  was  crying  !  " 

A  few  moments  later  M.  Bon  jean 
sidled  up  to  Mrs.  Champion's  table. 
For  the  first  time  we  saw  his  face 
under  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  the 
portico  ;  a  sad,  long  countenance,  with 
the  patient  endurance  of  a  camel's,  the 
head  dropped  forward,  and  with  a  false 
air  of  youth  which  a  closer  inspection 
of  lines  and  wrinkles  proved  to  be  only 
due  to  general  narrowness  and  want 
of  self-assurance.  Mrs.  Champion 
motioned  him  to  a  seat  beside  her  and 
put  a  steaming  cup  of  coffee  and  the 
inevitable  plate  of  Alberfc  biscuits  be- 
fore him.  "  You  must  be  tired  with 
so  much  speaking,"  she  said  in  her 
kind  English-French ;  **  and  M.  Paul 
tells  me  you  are  thinking  of  returning 
to  Loisire  to-night." 

*'  But  yes,  Madame,  I  am  expected 
at  home." 

"  Monsieur  is  married,  no  doubt." 

"  I  have  not  as  yet  that  happiness. 
But  my  mother  and  sisters  reside  with 
me,  and  would  be  exceedingly  dis- 
quieted were  I  to  delay  my  return." 

"  How  do  you  make  the  descent  ? 
Is  there  a  carriage  returning  to-night 
to  Loisire?  "  Loisire  is  the  little  town 
down  below,  where  there  is  a  railway 
station  which  connects  the  Grand 
Chevreuil  and  its  visitors  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

**  I  go  by  choice  on  foot,  Madame. 
I  am  a  mountaineer  by  birth  ;  such  a 
walk  is  to  me  a  mere  bagatelle.  I  shall 
catch  the  last  train  at  Loisire,  and 
shall  reach  my  home  at  Montelet  before 
one  o'clock." 

**  You'll  have  to  look  sharp  then ; 
Regardez  vitey  vous  savez,^*  put  in  one 
of  the  tourist  boys  who  was  learning 
French  with  a  tutor  from  Geneva. 
"We've  done  that  tramp  down  to 
Loisire  several  times,  you  know,  and 
it's  precious  like  two  hours,  I  can  tell 
you." 

The  Professor  gulped  down  his  coffee 
and  rose  to  his  feet.  A  great  wave  of 
bluish  lightning  which  lit  up  all  the 
panorama  of  hills  showed  him  standing 
before  us  meagre,  shabby  and  tremb- 


ling ;  in  his  hand  he  held  an  end  of 
Mrs.  Champion's  shawl  which  had 
trailed  from  her  chair  to  the  ground. 
"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  you  have  met 
me  like  a  pilgrim  on  the  way,  and  you 
have  made  my  desert  path  to  blossonf 
and  sing ;  you  have  recognised  my 
poor  efforts  to  give  pleasure ;  you  have 
heard  the  words  of  the  Master  spoken 
by  me  and  have  not  thought  them 
degraded,  because  love  can  be  no  de- 
gradation. You  have  treated  me  as  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  a  fellow- 
citizen  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
Letters.  May  God  bless  you,  Madame  ; 
you  have  made  an  old  artist  very 
happy ! "  He  kissed  the  end  of  the 
woollen  shawl  which  he  held  convul- 
sively, scarcely  knowing  what  he  was 
doing ;  then  he  caught  up  his  little 
squalid  black  bag  and  hurried  down  the 
path  which  led  into  the  carriage  road 
to  Loisire.  It  was  very  funny,  but 
somehow  we  did  not  any  of  us  laugh 
just  at  first. 

An  hour  later  the  brooding  storm 
broke.  Few  of  us  went  to  bed,  for  the 
rolling  peals  of  thunder  among  the 
mountains,  the  wild,  blue  conflagration 
of  lightning  which  seemed  almost  to 
hiss  at  us  as  it  laid  bare  the  land  to 
our  sight  for  miles  and  miles,  were 
something  to  watch  in  awe,  to  remem- 
ber for  ever.  Even  M.  le  Barom^tre 
was  stilled,  and  ceased  explaining  to 
us  how  and  why  the  storm  had  arisen, 
and  how  and  why  he  had,  all  along, 
known  all  about  it.  When  the  worst 
was  over,  I  passed  Mrs.  Champion  in 
the  corridor;  she  looked  tired  and 
white,  for  she  was  only  a  fragile  little 
Indian  lady  after  all. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  all  get  to  sleep 
now,"  I  observed. 

"That  poor  old  Professor;  how  I 
wish  I  knew  that  he  was  safe  in  shel- 
ter !  "  she  replied. 

The  poor  old  Professor  was  safe  in 
shelter,  lying  under  the  stone  wall  a 
mile  before  you  get  to  Loisire.  Thej 
found  him  next  morning  as  the  supply- 
carts  started  on  their  first  daily  journey 
up  to  the  Grand  Chevreuil,  quite  dead, 
but  smiling  in  the  rosy  morning  air, 
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one  hand  inside  the  breast  of  his  thin 
coat,  clutching  the  chamois  leather  bag 
which  held  his  little  earnings  of  the 
night  before,  une  vraie  moisson  as 
lie  had  called  them  to  M.  Paul,  the 
landlord. 

Dr.  Pallet  said  that  death  was 
caused  by  hurry  and  excitement 
acting  on  a  weak  heart.  His  mother 
and  sisters  were  communicated  with, 
and  later  the  English  community  at 
the  Grand  Chevreuil  began  a  little 
collection  to  supply  these  ladies  with 
a  donkey-cart,  or  a  mangle,  or  the 
good- will  of  a  clear-starching  business, 
T  forget  which,  to  console  them  in 
their  loss.  We  understood  from  M. 
Paul  that  ces  dames  were  something 
of  harpies,  but  we  were  glad  to 
help  them,  nevertheless,  to  please 
Mrs.  Champion ;  M.  Bon  jean  had 
been  her  protege  from  first  to  last. 
The  French  visitors  were  surprised 
and  touched  to  find  this  fund  set  on 
foot  by  the  indefatigable  English  foi 
these  sufferers  of  another  nationality. 


and  with  much  liberality,  and  many 
exclamations  of  varying  profanity, 
contributed  to  it,  till  the  ladies 
Bon  jean  had  a  tidy  sum  in  hand, 
and  their  son  and  brother  was  almost 
forgotten  in  the  exciting  inauguration 
of  the  new  business. 

"It  is  sad,"  Mrs.  Champion  said. 
"They  are  common,  coarse  women  ; 
he  was  an  artist.  What  must  the 
gentle  creature  have  suffered  all  the 
years  that  he  worked  for  them  ?  " 

"  Ah,  these  artists,  these  artists  !  " 
muttered  M.  le  Yicomte  Strappontin, 
piqued  by  the  little  English  lady's 
utter  indifference  to  his  fascinations. 
"  If  there  were  fewer  of  them  in  the 
world  the  hetail  would  be  better 
tended  !  "  But  Mrs.  Champion  was 
not  listening  even  to  "  Strap's " 
sarcasm,  and  of  all  the  compliments 
paid  her  that  summer  at  the  Grand 
Chevreuil,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
old  Bonjean's,  "  Heaven  bless  you, 
Madame,  you  have  made  an  old  man 
very  happy,"  pleased  her  best. 
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It  is  a  little  difficulb  to  fix  on  the 
point  of  view  from  which  Pascal  should 
be  judged.  We  have  before  us  a  number 
of  extracts  from  French  and  English 
writers,  in  which  he  is  described  as  a 
man  of  remarkable  gifts,  but  utterly 
improvident  both  mentally  and  spiritu- 
ally. Improvidence  of  this  kind  may 
or  may  not  be  censurable;  it  is  at 
least  uncommon. 

The  modem  attitude  towards  Pascal 
outside  the  Church  of  Rome  is  prob- 
ably not  far  from  that  of  the  writer 
of  the  following  passage,  which  is 
taken  from  Larousse's  "  Universal 
Dictionary  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  : — **  It  has  been  said  that  Pascal 
has  made  more  conversions  than  Bour- 
daloue.  So  much  the  worse  for  con- 
verts and  for  Church  !  for  such  converts 
were  surely  sick,  infirm,  or  lame !  *' 
Even  within  his  own  communion  he 
has  not  been  forgiven  for  his  severe 
handling  of  the  Jesuits ;  seldom,  indeed, 
do  we  meet  with  a  devout  son  of  Home 
who  will  praise  Pascal  heartily.  In 
many  of  the  extracts  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made  there  are 
expres^ons  which  savour  of  conde- 
scension, and  there  are  others  in  which 
the  critics  preach  too  much.  Now, 
let  U8  say  at  once  that  whatever  may 
be  wanting  in  Pascal  of  that  ideal 
completeness  of  character  which  would 
be  entirely  satisfying,  there  is  in  his 
life  nothing  to  apologise  for  or  to 
explain  away.  And  the  critic  has  not 
lived  who  had  the  right  to  preach  in 
dealing  with  such  a  man  as  Pascal. 
For  assuredly  he  was  (as  Bayle  called 
him)  "  one  of  the  world's  sublimest 
spirits."  We  miss  in  him  the  quiet 
charm  of  F^nelon  or  Berkeley,  and 
the  sweetness  and  brotherliness  of 
Massillon ;  but  he  had  a  power  of 
fascination  all  his  own,  while  intel- 
lectually he  was  greater  than  any  of 


these,  and  even  as  a  moralist  was  fully 
the  equal  of  the  best  of  them. 

Blaise  Pascal  was  the  earliest  born 
of  those  great  men  of  letters  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  who  in  themselves 
were  sufficient  to  make  an  age  illus- 
trious. He  was  born  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand  on  the  19th  June,  1623. 
Strange  stories  are  told  of  his  pre- 
cocity, some  of  which  may  be  in  excess 
of  the  truth;  but,  after  making  all 
reasonable  allowance  for  possible  ex- 
aggeration, there  remains  evidence 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  describing 
him  as  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
markable boyish  prodigy  of  the  modem 
world.  It  is  not  from  Pascal  that  we 
know  anything  of  this ;  he  was  too 
proud  a  man,  too  sensitive  and  re- 
served, to  be  vain-glorious,  and  in  him 
was  no  proneness  to  vulgar  self- 
assertion.  His  father,  Etienne  P 
superintended  the  education  of 
son,  and  wished  him,  before  learning 
mathematics,  to  become  proficient  in 
the  humanities.  But  the  boy  by  force 
of  genius  discovered  for  himself  many 
of  the  laws  of  mathematics,  and 
showed  especially  a  great  aptitude  for 
geometry.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  elder  Pascal's  friends  w«re 
among  the  best  intellects  of  the  time, 
and  that  they  were  the  men  to  whom 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  owed  its  be- 
ginnings. The  abnormal  power  of 
the  boy  was  freely  admitted  by  them, 
and  they  had  better  proof  of  it  than 
we  can  ever  have.  What  Sainte- 
Beuve  says,  closely  following  the  words 
of  Nicole,  is  certainly  true  of  Blaise 
Pascal  throughout  his  life :  "  It  was 
easier  for  him  to  make  discoveries  for 
himself  than  to  study  after  the  way 
of  others."  We  know  that  at  sixteen 
Blaise  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  conic 
sections  which  filled  Descartes  with 
"  wonder  and  incredulity  " ;  the  treatise 
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still  exists,  and  may  be  examined  by 
the  sceptical.  For  some  years  the 
youth  gave  himself  up  so  closely  to 
scientific  studies  as  to  overtax  his 
physical  strength.  "  From  the  age  of 
eighteen,"  says  his  sister  (Mme.  Perier), 
**  he  hardly  ever  passed  a  day  without 
pain."  But  in  spite  of  pain  he  con- 
tinued to  work  with  his  accustomed 
ardour,  until  in  the  summer  of  1647 
he  was  partially  paralysed.  Then  for 
about  three  years,  probably  fearing  a 
recurrence  of  the  paralysis  or  some- 
thing worse,  he  lived  quietly  in  Paris, 
and  afterwards  in  Auvergne.  At  the 
end  of  1650  the  family  came  back  to 
Paris,  when  Blaise  (with  health  in 
part  restored)  for  the  first  time  began 
to  go  much  into  society.  The  death 
of  his  father  about  a  year  later  checked 
for  a  time  his  intercourse  with  the 
world  ;  but  with  this  slight  break  he 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  society 
from  the  end  of  1650  until  his  con- 
version four  years  afterwards. 

Some  of  his  biographers  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
all  this,  as  if  Pascal  could  know  men 
from  books,  or  as  if  a  good  man  should 
go  through  life  and  know  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  world  into  which  he 
was  born.  Pascal  owed  a  great  deal 
to  the  experiences  of  these  years ; 
such  tact  and  urbanity  as  he  shows 
in  his  later  work  do  not  come  to  a 
man  naturally,  or  by  the  mere  process 
of  self-communion.  That  his  life  was 
pure  during  these  years  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  his  enemies 
the  Jesuits,  who  in  those  days  knew 
everything  that  could  throw  discredit 
upon  their  opponents,  were  not  able 
to  discover  any  offences  of  Pascal 
against  the  moral  law.  Indeed,  if  he 
had  not  come  later  so  entirely  into  the 
sphere  of  religion,  his  genius  and 
virtues  would  still  have  given  him  a 
place  among  great  and  good  men. 

It  must  have  been  during  this 
period  of  his  life  that  he  wrote  the 
**  Discourse  on  Love,'*  ^  which  has  the 

^  Pascal's  authorship  of  this  ** Discourse" 
has  been  questioned,  but  no  other  possible 
author  of  it  has  been  discovered. 


same  elevation  of  virtue  and  the  same 
rareness   that   we    find   in   his   other 
writings.      "The   passions    of    man," 
says  Pascal,  **  which  are  most  natural 
to  him,  and  which  comprehend  most 
others,  are  love  and  ambition.     They 
have  no  true  connection,  yet  often  they 
exist    together ;     but    they   tend     to 
weaken,   yea    to  destroy  each    other. 
For  however  great  may  be  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  he  is  at  one  time  capable 
only  of  one  great  passion.     So  when 
the  heart  is  stirred  by  both  ambition 
and  love,  each  loses  half  its  strength 
by  that  which  is  given   to  the  other 
Age  does  not  determine  either  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end  of  these  two  pas- 
sions j  man  feels  them  first  in  youth, 
and  even  in  age  it  is  often  only  death 
that  kills  them."     Many  of  Pascal's 
critics   have  believed    that    this   fine 
essay  was  inspired  by  the  writer's  pas- 
sion  for  the  beautiful  and  charming 
sister  of  his  friend,  the  Due  de  Roan- 
nez,  a  woman  of  station  too  exalted  to 
become   the   wife   of    Blaise    Pascal. 
"  Man,"    he  says,   "  considered  alone, 
is  not  a  complete  being ;  to  be  happy, 
he  has  need  of  another.     Usually  we 
seek  this  second  self  in  our  own  rank, 
because  the  freedom  and  opportunity 
to  make  known  our  feelings  are  found 
most  easily  among  our  equals.     Some- 
times, however,  we  love  a  woman  of 
higher  rank   than  our  own,  and   the 
passion  grows   within  us,   though  we 
dare  not  tell  it  to  her  who  has  inspired 
it.     When  we  thus  love  a  woman  who 
is  set   higher  in  the  world  than  our- 
selves, ambition  may  at  first   attend 
upon  love,  but  the  latter  soons  gains 
the  mastery.     For  love  is  a  tyrant  that 
will    endure  no  rival ;    it   will   reign 
alone,    and   all    other   passions    must 
yield  to  it  and  obey  it."     It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  man  who  wrote  this 
essay  was  a  mere  scientific  analyst  of 
emotion ;  there  is  in  it  so  much  of  the 
insight  that'iisually  comes  only  through 
experience. 

But  the  life  which  he  led  in  the 
world  left  him  sorrowing,  and  soon 
the  things  of  the  spirit  claimed  him 
altogether.      This  was  at  the  end  of 
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1654  or  the  beginning  of  1655.  He 
himself  had,  while  he  was  still  young, 
filled  his  sister  Jacqueline  with  that 
ardent  desire  for  the  religious  life 
which  in  the  end  took  her  to  Port 
Jlojal  to  shine  among  the  saints  of 
that  noble  sisterhood ;  and  she  now 
became  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
in  his  own  close  surrender  of  himself 
to  religion.  And  with  this  came  a 
new  order  into  his  life,  which  continued 
to  the  end. 

He  was  never  a  priest :  he  did  not 
even  take  the  vows  of  the  brotherhood 
of  Port  Royal,  nor  did  he  always  reside 
there ;  but  she  has  no  other  son  so 
great,  and  he  has  a  large  place  in  her 
history.  At  the  time  of  his  £rst  going 
to  Port  Royal  the  Jansenists  were 
wrangling  with  the  Jesuits,  and  his 
share  in  the  dispute  has  come  down  to 
us  in  the  famous  **  Provincial  Letters." 
Within  four  years  of  his  conversion 
he  began  that  long  fight  with  death, 
which  ended,  after  so  much  suffering, 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1662.  He  was 
just  over  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

This  is  a  bare  outline  of  his  life, 
which  might  easily  have  been  filled  in, 
if  it  had  seemed  needful ;  but  Pascal 
is  pre-eminently  one  of  those  rare 
beings  whose  outer  life  is  of  small  ac- 
count, whose  inner  life  is  in  truth 
everything.  We  know  the  historical 
period  in  which  his  life  was  cast :  we 
can  see  to  what  extent  his  thought 
was  coloured  by  his  surroundings ; 
and  for  the  rest,  we  can  come  near  to 
him  in  his  "Thoughts,"  though  even 
there  we  cannot  grasp  him  wholly, 
he  was  so  much  greater  than  his  work. 
There  are  men  of  genius  (Shelley  for 
example)  who  are  better  and  more  in- 
teresting in  their  works  than  in  them- 
selves, for  however  fascinating  may  be 
their  genius,  they  are  disappointing 
by  their  weaknesses.  Pascal  is  not  of 
this  class;  lofty  as  was  his  genius, 
his  character  was  loftier  still. 

He  lived  in  the  great  age  of  French 
literature,  and  was  the  contemporary 
of  Bossuet  and  Rourdaloue,  Racine, 
Corneille,  and  Moli^re.  However 
English    critics    may    disagree    with 


regard  to  the  merits  of  the  poetry 
of  the  French,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement as  to  their  prose;  in  that 
region  they  are  supreme.  Pascal  in 
prose  and  Racine  in  verse,  among  the 
great  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
are  remarkable  for  their  perfect  taste 
and  the  soundness  of  their  literary  styles. 
Personally  there  is  little  in  common 
between  them :  Racine,  apart  from  his 
literary  faculty,  is  not  an  attractive, 
certainly  not  a  great  character ;  and 
to  compare  them  generally  would  be 
as  unprofitable  as  to  compare  Euripides 
with  Plato.  But  the  limited  compari- 
son we  have  just  ventured  upon  will  be 
of  use  if  it  can  bring  closely  home  to 
us  those  characteristics  of  Pascal  to 
which  we  Englishmen  are  usually 
rather  blind.  His  grace  and  urbanity, 
his  ease  and  sense  of  fitness,  that  lofty 
manner  which  is  never  wanting  in 
simplicity,  yet  is  never  familiar — these 
and  other  qualities  go  to  form  a  style 
quite  perfect  of  its  kind. 

An  English  critic  recently  said  that, 
after  he  had  left  the  theatre  on  wit- 
nessing Mme.  Bernhardt* s  striking  per- 
formance of  Ph^dre,  his  first  impulse 
was  to  go  to  his  library,  and  burn  at 
once  the  collected  writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Certainly  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  do  it,  for  Carlyle  has  to-day 
a  more  important  message  for  English- 
men than  Racine.  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  feel  something  like  sympathy 
with  the  train  of  the  critic's  thought. 
Racine  has  such  perfect  grace,  and  so 
noble  a  literary  manner,  that  we  may 
well  feel  annoyed  at  what  is  fantastic 
in  Carlyle,  if  by  chance  the  two  come 
together,  and  a  comparison  is  forced 
upon  us.  The  thing  which  is  fantastic 
in  literature  is  apt  to  remind  us  of  the 
displays  of  the  village  prodigy ;  and 
such  displays  jar  somewhat  on  a  fine 
taste.  But  it  is  foolish  to  seek  com- 
parisons of  this  sort,  for  in  art  and  in 
literature  we  cannot  be  too  catholic. 

In  Pascal's  writing  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  fantastic ;  he  is  as  free  from  it 
as  Tacitus.  The  style  is  no  doubt 
the  man  himself,  though  we  cannot 
always  with  other  writers  safely  use 
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the  phrase  in  this  way.  But  if  we 
consider  the  characteristics  of  the  man 
we  see  at  once  the  foundation  of  the 
style.  **  A  poet  grafted  on  a  geome- 
trician," M.  Ernest  Legouve  calls  him ; 
and  in  this  respect  he  is  without 
parallel  in  literary  history.  For  his 
mathematical  genius  is  of  the  highest 
order,  while  his  purely  literary 
genius  (notwithstanding  the  actual 
narrowness  of  his  achievement) 
gives  him  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
men  of  letters.  That  style,  noble, 
simple  and  impassioned,  vivid,  full  of 
individuality  and  distinction,  free 
from  all  rhetorical  device,  and  without 
a  trace  of  the  orator's  accent — this 
style  of  Pascal's  is  surely  the  best  of 
all  modem  literary  styles.  There  is 
many  a  fine  style  (Lander's  will  serve 
as  an  illustration)  that  has  upon  it  a 
trace  of  the  confectioner ;  thought  and 
expression  are  not  united  quite  indis- 
solubly — you  can  separate  them.  But 
you  cannot  do  this  with  Pascal's  work. 
His  work,  as  we  said  just  now,  is  by 
no  means  large  ;  there  are  novels  that 
would  perhaps  be  found  to  contain  as 
many  words  (if  one  were  foolish  enough 
to  count  them)  as  the  whole  of  his 
extant  writings.  His  miscellaneous 
work  would  not  have  won  for  him 
more  than  a  passing  notice  in  literary 
history  ;  it  is  the  **  Provincial  Letters  " 
and  the  **  Thoughts "  that  have 
secured  for  him  a  place  among  the 
great  masters  of  prose.  Let  us  say  first 
a  few  words  about  the  "Provincial 
Letters."  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
Pascal  is  not  regarded  with  favour, 
and  Mary  Stuart  has  the  better 
chance  of  canonisation.  Pascal  was 
one  of  the  Jansenists,  and  they  have 
never  been  popular  at  Borne.  Joseph 
de  Maistre  shows  the  Boman  attitude 
towards  Pascal  when  he  says,  "No 
man  of  taste  would  deny  that  the 
'  Provincials  '  are  a  very  pretty  libel." 
Chateaubriand  strikes  much  the  same 
note  when  he  calls  Pascal  **  a  calumni- 
ator of  genius,  who  has  left  us  an 
immortal  lie."  This  piece  of  declama- 
tion is  absurd,  for  the  "  Provincials  " 
are  true  in    substance,  which  is  the 


great  moral  question  with  regard  to 
them ;  and  as  to  their  literary  value, 
there  is  of  course  no  question.  In 
these  letters  Pascal  is  the  champion  of 
a  rational  liberty  ;  man's  intellect  was 
in  fetters  in  the  France  of  that  day, 
and,  without  intending  it,  Pa^scal  did 
something  for  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
conscience.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  us  that  many  of  the  Jesuits 
besides  Bourdaloue  were  saintly  men  ; 
if  France  had  then  contained  ten 
thousand  Bourdaloues,  their  existence 
would  not  have  afPected  our  judgment 
in  this  matter.  The  passages  quoted 
by  Pascal  were  fair  examples  of  one 
side  of  the  Jesuitical  morality  of  that 
time  as  taught  in  the  books  published 
with  ^e  sanction  of  the  proper 
authomies ;  it  is  not  even  to  the  point 
to  assert  that  other  teacdiing  bodies  in 
the  French  Church  had  mmilar 
casuistical  maxims.  If  your  neigh- 
bour's moral  teaching  is  pernicious, 
and  you  feel  it  a  duty  to  say  so,  you 
are  not  therefore  bound  to  £nd  all  the 
men  upon  earth  who  preach  a  like 
morality ;  there  is  a  limit  to  a  man's 
duty.  Nor  are  you  in  such  a  case 
called  upon  to  appraise  the  virtue  of 
your  neighbour  ;  your  real  concern  is 
to  kill  a  deadly  thing.  Pascal  brought 
a  simple  morality  to  test  the  teachings 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  there  is  on  his  part 
no  positive  unfairness  in  pressing 
his  case;  indeed,  with  his  literary 
power  and  his  mastery  of  the  arts  of 
ridicule,  he  could  have  made  the  satire 
a  great  deal  more  severe.  Outside 
France  the  ** Provincial  Letters"  are 
not  much  read  to-day.  Like  all 
polemical  writing,  they  need  to  be 
treated  historically  before  we  can  do 
them  justice ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  quotation. 

But  the  "  Provincial  Letters " 
would  not,  even  with  the  addition  of 
his  miscellaneous  writings,  have  caused 
Bayle  to  describe  him  (so  justly)  as 
"  one  of  the  world's  sublimest  spirits." 
It  is  the  **  Thoughts  "  that  bring  him 
into  the  region  of  the  sublime ;  and  it 
is  of  the  "Thoughts"  that  we  would 
now  speak. 
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Pascal,  after  completing  the  "Pro- 
vindal  Letters,"  designed  a  work  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
did  not  live  to  write  it ;  but  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  always  in  physi- 
cal weakness  and  often  in  pain,  he 
wrote  down  some  of  his  meditations, 
mostly  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
After  his  death  these  were  found 
among  his  papers,  and  were  published 
by  the  Port  Royalists,  with  many 
excisions.  The  full  text  has  since 
been  restored  from  Pascal's  manu- 
script, so  now  in  reading  the 
"  Thoughts "  we  may  feel  that  we 
have  them  as  they  came  from  his  pen. 
He  did  not  arrange  them  :  they  were 
scattered  memoranda,  even  without 
dates ;  and  they  are  most  interesting 
and  pathetic  in  their  disarran|^ment. 
When  many  of  these  meditations  were 
written  Pascal's  mind  no  doubt  was 
occupied  with  that  work  on  Christian- 
ity which  was  to  be  the  crown  of  his 
labours.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  subject  should  so  often  be  a 
religious  one,  for  religion  almost  alone 
occupied  him  in  his  last  years. 

Some  of  his  reflections  on  religion 
are  of  the  kind  we  look  for  from  the 
purely  monastic  mind  ;  this  it  is  which 
explains  the  attitude  of  the  writer  in 
the  extract  from  **  The  Universal  Dic- 
tionary "  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  By  the  side  of  th^t  pas- 
sage we  may  place  the  following, 
from  the  historical  introduction  of 
Dr.  McCrie  to  his  excellent  transla- 
tion of  the  **  Provincial  Letters  "  : 
**  We  see  [in  Pascal]  a  noble  mind 
debilitated  by  superstition ;  we  see  a 
useful  life  prematurely  terminating  in, 
if  not  shortened  by,  the  petty  austeri- 
ties and  solicitudes  of  monasticism." 
Here  Pascal  is  placed  in  that  great 
class  of  mystics  whose  insanity  was 
publicly  certified  some  years  ago  by  a 
distinguished  doctor  of  medicine.  M. 
Barr^re,  in  his  work  on  French 
Writers,  says  :  "  Pascal  has  been 
compared  with  Byron  ]  to  make  the 
comparison  more  just,  it  should  be 
added  that  he  was  a  sick  Byron,  and 
a  Jansenist."     This  has  been  a  favour- 


ite comparison,  and  following  it  up  we 
find  Pascal  classed  among  the  members 
of  that  family  of  literary  men  which 
includes  Chatterton,  Burns,  and  Heine, 
men  of  genius  who  have  never  reached 
their  goal. 

Pascal  was  of  a  quite  different  order 
from  these  men,  who,  with  all  their 
genius,  were  weaklings.  He  was  of 
that  glorious  army  of  heroes  and 
saints  who  have  sweetened  and  en- 
nobled our  human  life,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  whom  is  a  blessing  for  ever. 
He  not  only  reached  his  goal,  but  lived 
in  sight  of  it,  if  such  a  thing  is  possi- 
ble to  man  ;  nor  did  he  largely  forego 
the  claims  of  reason  at  the  call  of 
superstition.  Pascal  has  no  passage 
so  apparently  retrograde  as  that  of 
Cardinal  Newman  in  the  "  Apologia," 
where  he  expresses  so  piercingly  the 
need  for  something  **  which  will  afford 
a  fulcrum  for  us,  whereby  to  keep  the 
earth  from  moving  onwards."  Yet 
who  will  say  that  Newman  had  killed 
his  reason  when  he  wrote  this  %  We 
will  no  more  accept  Pascal's  morbid 
utterances  as  expressive  of  his  whole 
self,  than  we  will  in  such  wise  accept 
Carlyle's  atrabilious  memoirs.  If  we 
go  to  the  "  Thoughts  "  we  can  easily 
show,  in  his  own  words,  how  far 
Pascal  at  his  best  was  from  the  ex- 
cesses of  monasticism. 

To  fix  our  hopes  on  mere  forms  is  super- 
stitious ;  but  only  pride  refuses  to  accept 
them.  .  .  .  Piety  is  not  superstition :  to 
carry  piety  so  far,  is  to  destroy  it. 

Again  : 

Faith  indeed  tells  us  what  our  senses  do 
not  tell  us,  but  not  the  contrary  of  what 
they  perceive  to  be  true.  Faith  is  above 
the  senses,  not  in  opposition  to  them. 

Once  more : 

The  utmost  reach  of  reason  is  to  recog- 
nise what  an  infinity  of  things  go  beyond 
it  altogether.  The  reason  is  a  feeble  one 
which  does  not  perceive  this.  Doubt,  cer- 
tainty, and  submission  have  each  their  own 
province,  and  the  true  force  of  reason  is 
unknown  to  him  who  does  not  distinguish 
them. 
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What  is  coademQed  in  the 
** Thoughts''  as  narrow  and  monas- 
tic, is  such  a  passage  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  certainly  does  justify 
something  like  anger : 

The  noble  deaths  of  Lacedaemouians  and 
other  pagans  do  not  appeal  to  us,  for  what 
have  we  to  do  with  them?  But  we  are 
strongly  moved  at  the  deaths  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, since  they  are  members  of  our  body. 
Our  souls  are  at  one  with  theirs  ;  their  re- 
solution may  forn).  our  own,  not  merely 
by  ^example,  but  by  inheritance.  But  in 
the  ^xamples  of  the  heathen  there  is 
nj(fti[^g  of  this, — there  is  no  spiritual  tie 
between  us  ;  just  as  we  do  not  become  rich 
by  seeing  a  stranger  who  is  so,  but  by 
having  a  father  or  husband  who  is  rich. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  see  how 
justly  he  speaks  of  religion,  how 
grandly  he  speaks  of  the  Christian's 
God  and  of  Christ : 

All  men  upon  the  earth  seek  to  be 
happy,  all  men,  without  exception.  How- 
ever greatly  their  methods  may  differ,  all 
have  the  one  object.  Those  who  go  to 
war  and  those  who  stay  at  home  alike  de- 
sire happiness,  for  the  will  of  man  works 
only  towards  this  soal  ;  it  is  the  aim  of 
all,  even  of  him  who  lays  violent  hands 
upon  himself.  Yet  through  the  ages,  no 
one,  except  through  religion,  has  attained 
that  end  which  is  the  desire  of  the  whole 
race. 

The  Christian's  God  is  not  simply  the 
author  of  geometrical  truths  and  element- 
ary order,  such  was  the  deity  of  the 
heathen  and  the  Epicureans.  Nor  is  He 
merely  a  God  who  watches  providentially 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men,  giving 
happiness  and  length  of  years  to  those 
who  worship  Him,  such  was  the  deity  of 
the  Jews.  But  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  the  God  of  the  Christians,  is  a  God 
of  love  and  consolation,  who  fills  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  those  whom  He  pos- 
sesses ;  who  makes  them  feel  deeply  tneir 
own  misery  and  His  infinite  compassion  ; 
-who  enters  into  their  inmost  spirit,  filling 
them  with  joy  and  humility,  confidence 
and  love,  and  making  them  incapable  of 
resting  in  any  other  end  than  Himself. 

Christ  is  the  end  of  all,  and  the  centre 
to  which  everything  tends.  To  know  Him 
is  to  know  the  cause  of  all  things.  .  .  . 
Those  who  go  astray  do  so  because  they 
see  not  one  of  these  two  things  :  we  may 


know  God  without  knowing  our  misery  ; 
we  may  know  our  misery  without  knoifing 
God.  But  we  cannot  know  Christ  without 
knowing  both  God  and  our  misery. 

Some  of  the  grandest  of  his  sayings 
are  those  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the 
greatness  of  man  as  a  thinking  being, 
which  to  him  is  the  only  gieatness. 
He  has  many  things  that  remind  us  of 
the  saying  of  Immanuel  Kant :  **  Two 
things  fill  my  soul  with  awe,— the 
firmament  with  its  stars,  and  the 
sense  of  duty  in  man." 

When  I  reflect  [says  Pascal]  upon  the 
brief  duration  of  my  life,  absorbed  in  an 
eternity  before  and  behind,  "  passing  away 
as  the  remembrance  of  a  guest  who  tarrieth 
but  a  day " ;  the  little  space  I  fill  or  be- 
hold, lost  in  the  infinite  immensity  of 
spaces  of  which  I  know  nothing,  and  which 
know  nothing  of  me  ; — when  I  reflect 
thus,  1  am  filled  with  terror,  and  wonder 
that  I  am  here  and  not  there,  for  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  the  one 
rather  than  the  other,  why  now  rather 
than  then.  Who  set  me  here  ?  By  whose 
command  and  rule  were  this  time  and 
place  appointed  me  ?  How  many  king- 
doms know  nothing  of  us !  The  eternal 
silence  of  those  infinite  spaces  terrifies 
me ! 

Again : 

Not  from  space  muat  I  seek  my  great- 
ness, but  from  the  ruling  of  my  thought. 
More  than  this  I  could  not  have,  though  I 
possessed  worlds.  By  space  the  universe 
encompasses  me  and  swallows  me  up  as 
an  atom ;  by  thought  I  encompass  the 
universe.  .  .  .  Man  is  but  a  reed,  the 
feeblest  of  created  things,  but  a  reed  that 
thinks.  It  needs  not  that  the  universe 
should  rise  to  crush  him  ;  a  breath,  a  drop 
of  water,  is  sufficient.  But  were  the  whole 
universe  to  arm  itself  in  order  to  destroy 
him,  man  is  greater  than  that  which 
crushes  him,  for  man  knows  that  he  dies  ; 
and  the  universe,  though  it  thus  prevails 
against  him,  has  no  sense  of  its  power. .  .  . 
All  our  greatness  therefore  is  in  thought : 
it  is  by  this  we  must  raise  ourselves,  not 
by  time  or  space  which  we  cannot  fill. 
Let  it  then  be  our  aim  to  thinh  well,  for 
here  is  the  starting-point  of  morals. 

We  find  in  such  passages  as  these 
the  accent  of  a  man  who  is  at  once 
poet,  moralist,  and  seer.  His  utter- 
ances on  religion  have  the  authority 
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that  we  recognise  in  the  saints  and 
the  prophets.  An  acute  observer  re- 
marked to  us  recently  that  Pascal  was 
not  a  man  with  a  special  calling  for 
religion,  but  that  he  took  it  up  wijbh 
the  same  ardour  which  he  showed  in 
his  study  of  mathematics,  or  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Jesuits.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  perhaps  true  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  true  of  Pascal,  whose  religious 
genius  was  greater  even  than  Bos- 
suet's.  The  authority  of  his  utterances 
on  spiritual  things  is  proof  enough  of 
his  fitness  to  speak  on  these  subjects  ; 
purely  intellectual  writers  on  religion 
like  Mr.  Arnold  have  not  this  un- 
mistakable accent. 

Pascal,  indeed,  was  qualified  to  speak 
for  the  human  spirit  on  many  sides, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
modern  minds.  No  other  man  since 
Plato,  except  three  or  four  of  the 
great  poets,  has  had  such  keenness  of 
intellect  combined  with  such  depth  of 
emotion  and  niceness  of  perception. 
His  mind  was  Greek  in  its  natural 
sense  of  fitness  and  proportion,  while 
his  literary  sense  was  as  fine  as  Vol- 
taire's. 

Where  could  we  find  a  truer  sense 
of  measure  than  in  the  following  1 

I  do  not  admire  the  excess  of  a  virtue,  as 
forinstance  valour,  unless  at  the  same  time 
it  is  balanced  by  the  excess  of  an  opposite 
virtue,  as  in  the  case  of  Epaminondas,  who 
combined  extreme  valour  with  extreme 
benignity.  Otherwise  it  is  apt  to  lower 
rather  than  elevate.  We  do  not  show 
greatness  by  attaining  the  one  extreme, 
but  by  attaining  both,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  fill  up  the  spaces  between  them. 

There  is  in  Pascal  nothing  of  the 
hair-splitter  ;  not  the  most  pretentious 
of  the  realists  has  so  keen  a  sense  of 
reality  as  this  mystic  and  mathemati- 
cian. Naturally  he  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  of  thinkers ;  and  he  exem- 
plifies for  us  admirably  the  truth  of 
that  saying  of  Lander's,  "  The  intel- 
lectual world,  like  the  physical,  is 
inapplicable  to  profit  and  incapable 
of  cultivation  a  little  way  below  the 
surface." 
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We  find,  too,  in  Pascal  a  vigour, 
and  a  manliness  of  tone,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  distinguished  writers 
of  French  prose  who  followed  him. 
F^nelon  and  Massillon  are  altogether 
gracious  and  winning  spirits,  but  in 
them  the  feminine  side  of  our  nature 
is  too  strong  to  permit  them  to  pro- 
duce that  invigorating  literature  which 
is  at  once  noble,  classical,  and  mascu- 
line. There  is  in  Pascal's  writing  as 
genuine  a  ring  of  manliness  as  in  the 
writing  of  the  greatest  of  the^rEliza- 
bethans.  '  .^   ■ 

But  it  is  of  an  Englishman  of'  our 
own  time  that  we  think  as  in  many 
ways  the  analogue  of  Pascal.     John 
Henry    Newman    and    Blaise   Pascal 
were  both  great  writers  on  religion  in 
whom  the  human  sentiment  was  never 
killed  by  ecclesiasticism  ;  they  wrote 
as  men  who  lived  closely  in  touch  with 
the  world.  Both  are  greater  than  tiieir 
writings ;  each  has  the  same  lofty  self- 
respect   and  aloofness,   which  are  no 
doubt  a   kind  of   pride,   but  a   pride 
found  only  in  great  spirits  and  con- 
sistent with  entire  simplicity  of  char- 
acter,     Pascal's  literary  style  is  the 
more   perfect,   though    Newman    has 
isolated  passages  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  best  things  of  Pascal ;  but 
Newman    is    always    uncertain,    and 
often  commonplace,  which  Pascal  never 
is.     It  is  inconceivable  that  the  latter 
could  have  written  so  uninteresting  a 
book   as   **  Loss  and  Gain."     Pascal, 
even     when     writing     of     everyday 
matters,   has  such  a  rare  distinction 
of   phrase,  and  an  accent  of    indivi- 
duality so  strong  and  winning,  that 
you  feel  no  one  else  could  have  written 
in  just  the  same  way.     Yet  the  thing 
is  said  simply,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as   to   satisfy  alike  the  grammarian, 
the  literary   artist,   and   the  man    of 
good  sense.     Pascal  is  also  the  more 
original  mind ;  and   he  is  the  greater 
reasoner,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said    of    late    concerning    Newman's 
logical  power.     Both  are  men  of  pro- 
found  religious  feeling,  and  of  great 
religious  genius ;    and   each  has   evi- 
dently  sounded  depths  of    scepticism 
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which  few  unbelievers  have  reached. 
And  both  are  among  the  *'  glories  of 
the  human  race." 

If  we  would  see  Pascal  at  his 
highest,  we  should  try  to  picture  him 
during  the  four  last  years  of  his  life. 
His  weakness  and  suffering  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  meditate  long 
upon  a  subject ;  he  can  only  write 
down  in  haste  the  thought  of  the 
moment,  nor  can  he  afterwards  con- 
nect these  thoughts,  and  make  of 
them  a  coherent  whole.  It  is  the 
last  development  of  the  illness  of  his 
youth ;  an  illness  peculiar  to  natures 
with  nerves  too  highly  strung,  brought 
on  at  first  in  Pascal's  case  by  excessive 
study,  and  since  complicated  in  many 
ways.  This  break-up  of  the  physical 
frame  has  left  its  mark  upon  the 
whole  man  ;  yet  his  mental  power  has 
not  failed  him  ;  to  the  end  his  intellect 
has  all  its  keenness,  notwithstanding 
that  morbid  element  which  the  body 
has  imparted  to  the  soul.  Fancy  gives 
him  the  long  narrow  face  of  the 
ascetic,  with  the  mark  of  spiritual 
exaltation,  and  the  lines  that  tell  of 
deep  penance  and  anxious  self-ques- 
tionings— at  once  austere,  humble,  yet 
invincibly  proud.  How  different  from 
this  was  the  Pascal  who  looked  upon 
men  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago !  In  these  last  years,  when  the 
hand  of  death  is  upon  him,  he  has 
still  the  full  face,  the  handsome 
features,  and  the  large,  quiet,  dreamy 
eyes  of  his  youth;  grave  indeed  he 
looks,  but  on  that  fine  face  there  is 
no  sign  of  pain. 

He  is  a  singular,  complex,  most 
attractive  personality.  A  great  and 
original  thinker  upon  the  subject  of 
religion,  he  is  not  an  ecclesiastic  ;  by 
no  means  learned  in  theology  (as  the 
schoolmen  understand  it),  his  writings 
on  religion  have  given  him  a  place 
above  many  of  the  great  theologians  ; 
he  is  distinguished  among  mathemati- 
cians, but  keeps  his  science  rigidly 
within  its  proper  limits ;  the  master 
of  a  consummate  literary  art,  he 
disdains  all  the  tricks  of  the  rhetori- 
cian ;  ardent,  and  deeply  in  earnest. 


he  does  not  forget  his  breeding,  but  is 
at  all  times  a  gentleman. 

No  principles  of  historical  criticism 
can  fully  explain  him.  You  can  in  a 
W£^y  build  up  Bossuet  from  the  known 
working  influences  of  the  epoch ;  he  is 
in  truth,  as  most  great  men  are,  the 
product  of  the  time  spirit.  Much  of 
Pascal  too  belonged  to  the  time,  for 
no  man  can  make  an  atmosphere  or  a 
world  for  himself ;  yet  there  is  a  great 
part  of  him  of  which  his  age  gives  no 
promise,  and  offers  no  explanation. 
In  these  last  years,  incurably  ill,  and 
able  only  to  think  fitfully  upon  a 
subject,  he  yet  sounds  the  human 
heart  and  conscience  so  deeply,  that 
he  puts  himself  in  a  class  apart  from 
the  other  Christian  apologists  of  his 
century.  Make  what  deductions  you 
will  for  his  occasional  monastic  false- 
ness of  tone,  you  still  feel  that  he 
desires  the  truth  so  ardently,  and 
struggles  so  terribly  to  gain  it,  that 
he  leaves  behind  him  altogether  the 
scholasticism  of  the  age  ;  and  while  in 
spirit  he  lives  with  the  early  Christians, 
he  obtains  a  foretaste  of  the  religious 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  future. 
A  loyal  son  of  Rome,  to  whom  Luther 
and  Calvin  are  objects  of  scorn,  he  has 
none  of  the  Roman  sentiment  for 
unity,  but  more  than  the  Lutheran 
feeling  for  individuality.  The  com- 
munion of  the  soul  with  God,  and  the 
joy  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  man's  sense  of 
respopsibility,  and  the  awful  mysteries 
of  pain,  sin,  and  death — these  are  the 
things  that  occupy  Pascal.  If  we  seek 
among  the  illustrious  sons  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  a  representative  of 
her  spirit,  it  is  not  Pascal  but  St. 
Francis  Xavier  that  will  stand  as  the 
type.  Strenuous,  vigilant,  eager  to 
bring  the  whole  world  into  the  fold  of 
Rome,  intolerant,  and  a  little  super- 
ficial, Xavier,  with  his  feverish  desire 
for  unity  and  his  impatience  of  individ- 
uality, is  an  embodiment  of  the  senti- 
ment of  Rome.  Pascal  is  the  spiritual 
brother,  not  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  but 
of  that  greatly-loved  if  unknown  man 
who  wrote  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ." 

This  world-weary  ascetic,  struggling 
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to  kill  within  him  that  spirit  of 
Hellenism  which  loves  art  and  scieijce, 
poesy  and  all  things  fair;  this  lofty 
thinker,  unceasingly  narrowing  his 
conception  of  piety,  is  yet  far  above 
the  mere  ascetic  or  sacerdotalist,  and 
is  after  all  too  great  for  us  to  see  him 
fully.  The  extreme  ecclesiastic,  like 
Bossuet,  is  always  overmuch  of  a 
formalist ;  and  when  you  have  once 
clearly  defined  his  limitations,  you 
know  him  almost  as  the  instrument 
is  known  to  the  musician.  Still  more 
so  with  the  ordinary  ascetic ;  wlien 
you  know  his  temperament  and  his 
fixed  ideas,  you  can  tell  everything  of 
which  he  is  capable.  But  Pascal 
eludes  you  at  every  turn.  He  is  an 
ascetic,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
wear  a  girdle  fitted  with  spikes,  which 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  use  when  he 
feels  that  temptation  is  near.  He 
has  other  extravagances  of  thought 
and  action,  such  as  we  usually  conceive 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  worst  type  of 
religious  fanatic,  with  a  small  brain, 
a  gloomy  nature,  and  great  poverty 
of  blood.  It  is  not  without  pain  that 
we  can  force  ourselves  to  dwell  upon 
this  side  of  Pascal,  for  it  is  strained 
and  unhealthy.  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  man ;  it  is  very  far  from  that. 

Not  even  St.  Martin  of  Tours  had 
more  pity  for  the  poor  and  suffering 
than  Pascal ;  he  lived  as  one  of  them. 


and  gave  them  not  only  half,  but 
nearly  all  that  he  had.  Charity,  that 
supernatural,  that  divine  virtue,  filled 
him  through  and  through.  "All 
bodies  together,"  he  says,  "and  all 
minds  together,  and  all  their  pro- 
ductions, are  not  worth  the  least 
movement  of  charity ;  that  is  of  an 
order  infinitely  higher."  Nor  was 
this  mere  theory  with  him  ;  he  shaped 
his  conduct  by  it. 

His  life  in  these  years  is  inex- 
pressibly pathetic.  Surely  no  man  in 
mortal  sickness  ever  thought  more 
nobly.  For  be  it  remembered  that 
he  was  above  all  things  a  thinker  and 
not  a  man  of  action,  but  one  of  those 
thinkers  whose  words  are  acts.  To 
be  near  unto  death  for  years  while 
you  are  young,  and  to  know  that 
health  will  never  again  be  yours,  yet 
to  face  your  lot  with  unflinching 
courage,  while  in  soul  you  remain 
pure,  human,  and  of  undimmed  faith ; 
not  to  murmur  at  your  destiny, 
or  ask  with  the  faint  hearted  ones 
whether  it  is  good  to  live,  but  to  be 
brave,  humble,  and  in  charity  with 
all  men,  while  you  continue  to  "  seek 
the  truth  with  groans,"  until  death 
completes  his  hold  upon  your  frail 
body — this  is  to  live  worthily,  as  a 
hero  and  saint  should  live.  And  thus 
lived  Pascal. 
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THE   HUMOURS   OF    A   CANADIAN   ELECTION. 


This  title  is  not  meant  as  an  im- 
pertinence.   There  is  not  any  intention 
here   of    attempting    to   pass   a   full 
judgment  on  Canadian   political   life, 
or  even,  one  would  like  to   say,  on 
Canadian     parliamentary      elections. 
There  are  things   to   be  said  on  the 
other  side ;  and  chiefly  there  is  that 
thing  which  Mr.  Bryce  notices  in  the 
other  American  country  as  compared 
with    Europe,    the    sort    of    righting 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  hidden 
force  making  for  justice   and   right, 
and  saving  American  countries  from 
being  what  they  seem   to  be.     Still, 
when   all  that  is   said,  there  is  such 
gross,  open,  and  palpable   public  cor- 
ruption in  Canada,  and  such  cynical 
disbelief  frequently  expressed  in  the 
possibilities  of  anything  better,  that 
one  is  justified  in  giving  a  title  to  an 
account  of  a  Canadian  election  which 
would   be    disgraceful    if    Canadians 
themselves  on  the  whole  did  not  justify 
it,  either  by  their  own  corrupt  acts, 
or  by  their  indifference  and  submission 
to  corruption,  or  by  their  connivance 
at  it.     He  that  is  not  against  it  is  on 
its  side. 

Nothing  can  be   understood  about 
Canada  until  geography  and  its  con- 
sequences are  admitted,  and  Canada 
is    understood    to    be    an   American 
country.     There  is  no  pretence  here 
to  hint  at  its  political  future,  but  in 
the  life  of  its  people  it  is  American. 
Its    churches,   colleges,   schools,   and 
philanthropic   societies,  are   managed 
After    a    fashion    which     Europeans 
roughly    understand    as    American ; 
these   institutions   have   ready  inter- 
course or  mutual   understanding   be- 
tween one  side  of  the  border  and  the 
other.     The  speech  too  of  Canadians 
bewrayeth  them ;  hardly  an  "  Ameri- 
canism ''  but  is  as  familiar  to  Nova 


Scotia  as  to  New  England ;  the  spirit 
of  the  tongue  is  the  same  in  every 
hotel    from    Ontario    to    California. 
There  are  the  same  social  and  political 
ideals;    every  newspaper  proves  this 
to  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  two 
continents.      Canada,  where  it  differs 
from  Europe,  differs  as  an  American 
country,   though   it   be   not   without 
distinctions  sufficient  to  make  a  nation. 
The    French    there    are    themselves 
Americanised;    one  ventures   to   say 
that  even  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
herself  is  bound  more  and  more  to  be 
so.     And  Canada  has  much  of  what 
is  good  in  Americanism,   as  well  as 
what  is  repulsive ;    only  let  her   ac- 
knowledge  always  what   is   so   true, 
and  never  put  herself  in  the  absurd 
position  of  claiming  to  be  New  World 
when  there  is  praise  of  the  New,  and 
then   turning   to   the  Old   when   the 
New  is   to   be   blamed.     She  is  thus 
herself  sometimes  the  cause  why  she 
is  found  so  uninteresting  to  English 
people  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States;    though   of   course  there   are 
other  obvious  causes  for  this  compara- 
tive lack  of  English  interest.     But  as 
a  help  to  understand  Canada,  let  Eng- 
lishmen  begin  by  generally  applying 
what  they  mean  by  Americanism  to 
their  great  colony  as  well  as  to  the 
greater    independent    nation.      They 
will  thus  come   not  far  from  a  true 
estimate. 

And  so  in  this  present  matter  of 
politics.  Institutions  differ  in  the  two 
countries,  and  differ  much  ;  Canada 
has  the  advantage,  many  think.  But 
the  relation  of  politics  to  the  public 
and  private  life  of  the  country  is  in 
Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  what 
one  understands  by  American.  In 
both  countries  members  represent 
much  the  same  public  interests  and 
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the  same  classes ;  they  are  paid ;  they 
are  rarely  men  of  cultivation;  they 
ai'e  without  the  great  fighting  causes 
which  stir  older  countries,  and  are  ex- 
})ressive  of  the  great  difficulties  from 
which  America  is  partially  free  ;  there 
is  less  disinterested  enthusiasm  in 
American  legislatures,  though  perhaps 
not  less  hard  work ;  there  may  be  less 
hypocrisy ;  politics  in  America  (in- 
cluding Canada)  may  be  as  useful,  but 
they  seem  to  have  less  of  high  ideal ; 
they  probably  have  more  corruption, 
and  certainly  the  corruption  is  more 
shameless.  This  article  proposes  to 
give  some  facts  in  an  account  of  a 
particular  election.  Democracy  is  on 
its  trial,  it  is  said,  and  so  is  the  utility 
of  party  government  in  new  countries. 
And  to  get  at  facts  about  Canada  is 
daily  more  and  more  useful,  since 
Canada  is  of  such  growing  importance 
for  herself  and  for  others. 

The  election  is  a  provincial  election. 
Some  readers  may  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  there  is  a  parliament  for 
all  Canada  at  Ottawa  in  Ontario,  and 
that  there  is  a  local  parliament  in  each 
province,  even  when  there  are  not  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people.  The 
Ottawa  parliament  has  to  do  with 
customs,  militia,  the  post-office,  and 
so  on ;  to  the  local  parliaments  are 
left  police,  education,  public  lands, 
roads  and  bridges,  which  latter  things 
greatly,  and  inevitably,  occupy  the 
public  mind.  Elections  of  members 
for  the  two  parliaments  are  quite 
distinct  in  every  way.  For  the 
Dominion  parliament  a  certain  pro- 
perty or  income  qualification  is  de- 
manded in  a  voter.  And  there  is 
vote  by  secret  ballot, — not  that  bribery 
and  corruption  are  killed  by  that. 

In  this  provincial  election,  which  is 
a  fairly  typical  one,  there  is  manhood 
suffrage.  There  is  also  vote  by  ballot ; 
but  you  can  go  into  the  polling-booth 
with  a  man  and  see  him  vote ;  and 
that  is  important,  if  you  are  an  agent, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  briber.  For  no 
election  is  carried  in  Canada  without 
bribery  ;  such  a  thing  is  unanimously 


declared,  by  speech  and  by  writing, 
to  be  absolutely  impossible.  No  one 
attempts  it.  Each  side,  therefore,  set 
out  this  time  with  its  pockets  as  full 
of  money  as  po-isible.  "Now,  boys" 
(this  half  vulgarising,  half  friendly 
Americanism,  is  noteworthy) — *'  Now, 
hoys,  you  may  as  well  go  home ;  I 
have  come  here  prepared."  So  a  con- 
tractor on  the  Government  side  called 
out  at  one  poll,  as  he  tapped  his  coat 
well  lined  with  dollar  bills,  and  added 
in  a  loud  voice,  "  Ten  dollars  for  a 
vote."  It  should  be  said  here,  per- 
haps, that  nothing  is  being  stated  but 
what  both  sides  admit  to  be  facts. 
**  I  guess  the  money  gave  out  at  that 
poll,"  said  a  politician's  wife  quite 
unconcernedly,  **for  I  saw  a  man 
drive  to  the  bank  near  my  house,  and 
rush  in  after  hours  by  a  back  way, 
and  come  out  replenished."  This 
man  appeared  at  the  poll  shortly  after, 
and  pulling  out  one  roll  of  notes  from 
one  pocket  and  one  from  another,handed 
them  to  his  confederates,  and  again 
you  heard  the  shout,  "Ten  dollars 
now  !  "  At  that  poll  it  was  allowed 
that  at  least  two  hundred  voters  out 
of  three  hundred  were  bribed  ;  others 
put  the  figures  still  higher. 

Again,  at  another  polling  centre 
the  Government  agent  stands  on  the 
Court-house  steps  and  offers  his  price 
— five  dollars  this  time.  **  Listen  to 
him,  boys,"  says  the  Opposition  agent, 
"  listen  how  he  offers  the  public 
money,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
treasury,  and  which  he  has  got  from 
the  Government  to  be  used  for  election 
purposes.  Would  you  not  rather  take 
two  dollars  from  me — we  have  not 
the  public  purse  to  draw  on — and  so 
be  paid  for  your  day  off  work,  than 
take  his  five  dollar  bribe?"  And 
many  did  take  the  two  dollars,  and  so 
saved  their  conscience,  had  their  cake, 
though  they  ate  two-fifths  of  it.  Be- 
sides, the  other  corrupter,  rum,  had 
been  doing  its  work  here,  and  had 
turned  many  to  look  favourably  on 
the  two  dollar  man.  He  managed 
the  business,  as  he  told  me,  on  this 
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wise.  The  scene  of  operation  is  under 
a  prohibition  law,  which  means  in 
Canada  that  much  liquor  is  sold, 
though  more  or  less  on  the  sly.  Of 
course  every  one  knows  where  the 
stuff  can  be  got.  So  O.  (Opposition) 
proposes  to  G.  (Government)  to  join 
and  get  something  for  the  "  boys." 
"  They  must  be  cold  after  coming  in 
a  long  way  to  vote.'*  But  G.  would 
not.  So  O.  (who,  it  should  be  added, 
was  the  leader  of  the  party  supposed 
specially  to  favour  Teetotalism)  calls 
the  men  together,  and  publicly  repeats 
his  offer  of  hospitality  ;  and  when  G. 
as  publicly  refuses,  and  is  voted  mean, 
O.,  boldly  generous,  declares,  *'  Well, 
I'll  not  see  you  left,  boys."  As  O. 
reflected,  "  G.  must  have  been  green 
at  his  work,  or  he  never  would  have 
let  me  do  this." 

In  other  cases  fifteen  dollars  at  least 
were  paid  for  each  vote  ;  and  once  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  his  seven  sons 
drove  up,  and  offered  themselves  for 
sale  at  one  hundred  dollars.  Under  the 
receiving  officer's  very  nose  you  hear, 
"  Well,  you're  going  to  vote ;  how 
much  will  you  take  ?  "  No  statement 
can  exaggerate  the  openness  of  the 
barter  and  sale.  And  it  is  so  well 
recognised  that  a  man  may  make  some- 
thing out  of  his  vote,  that  to  challenge 
votes  is  unpopular  and  considered  bad 
policy  for  your  own  side. 

Is  there,  then,  no  law  against  such 
things  1  There  is ;  but  yet,  as  one 
Canadian  writer  puts  it,  perhaps  with 
some  exaggeration  :  **  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  number  of  the  bribed  has 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  until 
it  has  become  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  for  a  man  to  refuse  to 
be  bribed  to  vote  contrary  to  his  ideas 
of  what  is  right."  In  the  particular 
province  I  have  in  my  mind  the 
Government  has  lately  passed  an 
Act  by  which  it  seems  to  be  made 
more  difficult  to  unseat  for  bribery, 
since  you  must  first  prove  that  there 
was  no  corrupt  practice  on  your  own 
side. 

As  was  said  above,  there  is  not  in 


the  province  even  the  secre^  ballot 
of  Dominion  elections,  undet  which 
system,  though  a  man  can  be  bribed, 
yet  it  is  possible  to  vote  as  you  think 
fit.  And  in  that  system  is  a  safe- 
guard, though  a  certain  moral  stand- 
ard may  interfere  with  it ;  for  some 
men,  who  find  no  shame  in  taking 
bribes,  yet  find  it  against  their  con- 
science to  afterwards  vote  against  the 
briber.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
reform  must  be  seen  in  public  opinion 
not  demanding  it,  or  not  being  able 
to  enforce  its  demand.  The  general 
tone  is,  such  and  such  a  Government 
has  been  in  a  long  time ;  Govern- 
ments get  corrupt  gradually,  so  we'll 
turn  this  one  out.  The  Government 
then  uses  money  to  circumvent  its 
enemies ;  and  the  latter  say,  "  We 
must  fight  the  devil  with  his  own 
weapons."  What  will  you  have  ?  !N"o 
one  pretends  that  the  evil  can  be  got 
rid  of,  at  present,  in  any  way. 

And  yet  there  is  a  shrinking  from 
it.  Men  will  be  heard  saying  they 
could  not  have  believed  what  it  was 
really  like  till  they  went  out  into 
the  campaign-field.  Young  jnen,  fresh 
from  some  ideals  taught  or  heard  of 
in  school  or  college  are  pained  at 
first,  but  gradually  grow  in  cynicism, 
and  come  fairly  to  disbelieve  in 
popular  voting  and  low  franchise, 
which  yet  they  glorify  more  and 
more  with  their  lips.  Here  are  some 
instances  which  made  even  old  hands 
feel  a  bit  ashamed.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  you  can  accompany  a 
man  to  the  very  moment  of  his  drop- 
ping his  ballot.  So  Mephistopheles 
claims  that  act  of  accompanying  as 
his  right  when  he  has  once  bought 
his  victim.  M.  enters  with  V.,  and 
the  vote  is  challenged  ;  Y.  swears  that 
not  directly  nor  indirectly  has  he  re- 
ceived, or  will  he  receive,  a  bribe, 
kisses  the  Book,  and  outside  the  door 
gets  his  pay  for  perjury  ;  be  had  asked 
for  it  before,  but  the  master  was  de- 
termined to  see  he  got  his  money's 
worth.  And  yet  this  Mephisto  was  a 
good  comrade. 
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But  sometimes  the  Victim  quails, — 
poor  countryman,  insulting  one  of  his 
two  sacraments  (the  Bible  and  the 
Sabbath),  though  to  be  sure  he  can 
then  compound  with  the  latter  ;  and 
when  one  such  was  offered  the  Book 
he  turned  tail  and  went  out.  But 
Mephisto  got  him  outside,  and  jeered, 
and  coaxed,  and  threatened,  and  roused 
his  valour  with  liquor ;  and  so  again 
he  went  in,  and  again  turned  tail ;  and 
jet  again  a  third  time,  and  at  the 
last  perjured  himself.  Another,  an 
old  negro,  hesitated ;  and  the  man  of 
superior  race  hissed  at  him,  '^  Kiss 
the  book,  damn  you  !  "  So  the  older 
rascal  kissed  it ;  and  then  in  presence 
of  officiaLs  and  every  one,  exclaimed, 
**  Well,  now,  you*ll  pay  me  my  money 
that  you  promised." 

The  negroes  are  no  worse  than  the 
wiiite  men,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  poor.  It  is  the  poor  who  are  de- 
bauohed  explicitly  by  the  system, 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  rest  of  us  are 
so  implicitly,  if  we  refrain  from  taking 
bribes  only  because  the  necessities  of 
life  do  not  press  us.  The  labouring 
class,  in  some  places  at  least,  is  almost 
all  bribed.  Yet  a  decent  Canadian 
newqaaper  falls  foul  of  a  decent  Scotch 
{MTofessor,  who,  an  witnessing  these 
things,  said  that  '^  the  politicians  de- 
bauch the  electorate,"  and  spoke  un- 
hesitatingly of  their  ^^shamelessness." 
Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the 
truth  of  the  latter  saying.  Every 
one  you  meet,  without  exception,  let  it 
be  repeated,  allows  that  elections  can 
be  safely  carried  in  no  other  way  than 
by  bribery ;  and  even  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  one  side  or  the  other  sneer 
at  the  notion  of  Government  and 
Opposition  meaning  anything  but  Ins 
and  Outs.  Is  party  government  under 
such  conditions  an  absurd  anomaly  ? 
But  there  is  no  need  for  reflection  and 
sentiment ;  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. No  doubt  circumstances  have 
to  be  considered,  as  was  said  at  the 
beginning — circumstances,  and  times, 
and  places.  Still  these  facts  are  in  no 
sense  isolated ;  they  are  typical,  and 


acknowledged  to  be  so.  It  is  true 
there  is  something  to  fall  back  on ; 
but  one  would  think  there  would  be 
less  rather  than  more  of  this  instinct 
for  public  right  in  the  generations 
succeeding  this,  if  such  be  the  present 
training.  It  is  unwise  to  familiarise 
one  with  vice  or  crime.  And  yet  there 
was  the  England  under  Walpole,  and 
the  England  before  J  883.  And  even 
now  there  is  indeed  a  comelier  veil 
thrown  over  things  in  Europe.  But 
no  veil  that  any  Englishman  could 
weave  would  cover  the  corruption  of  a 
Canadian  election  in  1892.  To  mea- 
sure the  country's  morality  by  its 
politics  would  indeed  be  monstrous. 
This  morality  does  make  its  protests 
from  time  to  time,  and  tries,  as  yet 
sadly  in  vain,  to  force  its  way  into 
politics. 

Tennyson  would  have  to  be  replaced 
here  by  one  who  could  speak  truth 
more  brutally  about. 

Raving  politics,  never  at  rest,— >as  this 
poor  earth's  pale  history  runs — 

What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the 
gleam  of  a  million  million  of  suns  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  such  politdos? 
Who  goes  into  them?  Why  should 
any  one  go  into  them  1  What  are  they 
fori  We  seem  to  be  raving  when 
talking  about  such  things.  But  again 
here,  while  giving  further  facts,  one 
has  to  keep  the  sense  that  in  America 
there  is  an  attitude  towards  it  all 
which  prevents  these  **  pothouse  i^6^- 
tics,''  as  Emerson  called  them,  from 
being  quite  as  corrupting  outside  their 
own  limits  as  one  would  think.  At 
the  lowest  we  find  the  people  "who 
think  their  votes  to  be  some  property 
for  sale  ;  and  at  the  highest  you  find 
the  two  comic  papers  in  New  York, 
"  Puck  "  and  *•  Judge,''  coming  out 
after  the  presidential  election  with 
this  sort  of  tone  :  **  Well,  the  political 
season  is  over ;  there  are  new  games 
up,  and  other  business,  the  Chicago 
Exhibition,  for  instance;  come  and 
make  that  a  success."  Politics  is  a 
business. 
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Still  it  does  excite  surprise  to  find 
men  of  ability  leaving  the  better 
outside  world  for  local  politics.  For 
one  would  think  either  of  two  spurs 
were  necessary  to  drive  them  there — 
the  love  of  a  cause,  or  at  least  the 
ambition  to  succeed  in  one,  or  private 
gain.  The  latter  is  often  a  delusion, 
perhaps  always ;  for  men  do  not  seem 
agreed  that  these  politicians  actually 
put  the  money  in  their  own  pockets  ; 
and  for  the  cause,  such  facts  as  are 
given  in  this  article  are  thoae  acknow- 
ledged by  everybody. 

The  explanation  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  words  Milton  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Satan — 

To  reign  is  worth   ambition,  though   in 
Hell. 

For  we  find  men  crippled  with  debt 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives  from  the 
sums  they  have  spent  on  these  elec- 
tions. To  be  elected  means  some  sort 
of  power ;  it  meg-ns  the  dispensing, 
though  indirectly,  of  Government 
patronage  in  their  constituencies;  it 
is  gratifying  to  be  appealed  to  for  the 
promise  of  your  help  in  getting  a 
bridge  made  near  our  street.  Put  the 
bridge  there,  and  you  can  tfell  your 
Government  that  we  business  men 
will  contribute  so  much  to  the  next 
election  or  bribery  fund.  And  the 
Government  member  answers  :  **  It  is 
your  interest  to  vote  for  the  Govern- 
ment ;  if  you  return  Opposition  candi- 
dates the  Government  will  do  nothing 
for  the  roads  and  bridges  of  your  town 
or  of  your  county."  In  fact,  one 
minister  is  defeated,  and  in  his  public 
speech  he  openly  threatens  the  county 
which  had  rejected  him,  and  then 
offers  to  another  constituency  to  do 
everything  for  them,  and  declares  to  his 
new  county,  so  we  are  told,  that  the 
old  one  may  go  to  the  devil.  Nobody 
seems  astonished  at  this.  It  is 
a  game;  your  county  played  against 
the  Government,  played  to  be  in,  in 
fact,  and  it  is  out.  That  is  all.  So 
when  the  House  of  Assembly  meets 
there  is  a  floating  population  of  those 


members  who  want  to  be  influential 
in  forming  a  new  Government.  They 
are  known  to  be  in  this  unpledged, 
uncommitted  state  ;  but  the  only  difl&- 
culty  they  have  is  for  each  to  know 
when  the  others  will  combine  to  strike 
the  blow.  If  it  be  that  they  have 
any  blow  they  think  right  to  strike, 
then  they  are  much  maligned  by 
the  whole  of  their  little  world  in 
which  not  one  believer  in  them  can  be 
found. 

A  paying  game  somehow  or  other, 
that  is  what  Canadians  think  their 
politics,  according  to  the  almost  un- 
varied tone  of  their  talk  about  them 
in  private.  The  better  sort  of  young 
man,  in  the  age  of  possible  high 
thoughts  on  all  the  framework  of  the 
land,  will  probably  tell  you,  if  he  is 
not  yet  a  political  agent,  that  he  does 
not  care  which  way  an  election  goes, 
that  it  makes  no  matter  to  him.  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
to  which  this  disbelief  prevails,  in  local 
politics  especially. 

In  the  election  I  speak  of  there  was 
one  cry,  which,  so  far  as  it  went,  was 
genuine  enough  ;  for  that  we  have  to 
thank  the  Orangemen,  a  body  as  a  rule 
in  America  silly  rather  than  dangerous. 
They  issued  such  appeals  as  the  fol- 
lowing among  the  electors,  some  of 
whom  were  of  a  class  to  believe  that  a 
compact  had  been  made  between  a  min- 
ister and  his  Holiness,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  of  the  former  to  Home, 
whereby  this  wicked  statesman  was  to 
establish  the  Pope  in  a  disused  pro- 
vincial Government  House. 

In  this  great  battle  for  God  and  Country 
and  Queen,  shall  Orangemen  and  true 
Protestants  throw  down  their  arms  and  fly 
the  field  1  Shall  they  swing  open  the  gates 
of  Derry  as  the  traitor  Lundy  would  nave 
in  the  days  of  old  ;  or  shall  they,  like  the 
valiant  boys  who  fought  at  Aughrim  and 
at  the  Boyne,  march  on  towards  the  foe, 
and  with  bayonets  fixed,  banners  waving, 
and  swords  flashing,  advance  to  the  battle, 
if  to  die,  then  dying  with  the  face  towards 
the  foe  ?  Would  we  be  worthy  descend- 
ants of  the  True  Blues  and  Apprentice 
Boys  who  closed  the  gates  and  hurled  back 
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defiance  in  the  face  of  the  immense  odds  ; 
are  we  to  fold  our  arms  and  let  the  same 
foe  that  would,  in  the  days  of  yore,  have 
made  the  streets  of  Derry  run  red  with 
Protestant  blood,  now  trample  over  our 
dearly  bought  and  sacred  rights  as  citizens 
and  Protestant  electors?  Would  we  be 
worthy  of  this  heritage,  this  Canada  we 
live  in,  were  we  to  raise  no  protest  against 
the  foreign  invasion  of  its  soil  by  nuns 
and  priests,  and  a  compact  between  this 
alien  Church  and  a  Government  to  retain 
office  ?  If  we  cast  our  ballots  on  polling 
day  against  the  Orange  candidate  and  for 
the  Government,  a  Government  that  will 
Jo  nothins  to  emancipate  the  slaves  under 
the  Romish  yoke  of  serfdom,  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  die — yes !  like  Judas,  go 
and  hang  ourselves  ;  and  every  Orangeman 
who  will  sell  his  principles  for  money  or 


position  should  be  branded  in  every  com- 
munity in  this  province  as  a  TRAITOR. 

A  Protestant  clergyman  said  this 
violence  was  unnecessary — **  Here, 
where  we  have  it  all  our  own  way,  and 
every  thing  is  going  on  so  nicely."  But 
in  language  more  suitable  to  the 
manners  of  Canadian  newspapers 
during  election-time  the  Orange  leader 
was  in  one  place  written  of  as  that 
'*  half-witted  creature,"  "  that  lunatic 
with  the  drivelling  of  an  idiot."  And, 
indeed,  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  such 
language  be£ts,  if  not  the  man,  yet 
the  whole  subject. 

W.    F.    Stockley. 
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The  story  of  our  earliest  relations 
with  Russia  is  one  so  fraught  with 
interest  for  us  now  that  it  is  a  wonder 
it  should  be  so  little  known.  It  is  a 
story  full  of  adventure  and  romance, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  untimely 
shadow  that  fell  upon  it  from  the 
more  dazzling  achievements  of  Drake 
and  his  companions,  it  would  have  a 
high  place  among  the  treasured  tales 
of  our  boyhood.  For  Muscovy  was 
our  first  great  discovery.  Till  we,  by  a 
strange  and  unheard-of  way,  found  out 
where  she  lay  hidden  behind  the 
barriers  with  which  her  anxious  neigh- 
bours were  cramping  her  alarming 
growth,  and  taught  her  how  to  turn 
them,  she  was  isolated  from  Europe. 
That  we  should  ever  grow  to  be  rivals 
was  a  forecast  beyond  the  most  fan- 
tastic dreams  of  visionaries;  and  so 
by  a  startling  irony  of  fate  it  was 
England  who  first  welcomed  Russia 
to  the  West. 

It  is  the  story  too  (in  the  way  of  a 
sub- plot)  of  the  first  conquest  of 
British  trade,  and  worth  the  telling 
were  it  only  for  the  minor  characters, 
forgotten  Elizabethans,  who  pass  the 
stage  with  the  incomparable  strut  of 
that  time,  and  display  themselves 
very  gallantly,  trading  and  fighting 
pirates  in  English  vessels  upon  the 
Caspian  Sea,  driving  their  way  into 
the  wilds  of  Asia  by  the  very  routes 
which  have  been  completely  opened 
only  in  our  own  days,  and  bearding 
on  his  throne  the  most  atrocious 
tyrant  in  history. 

It  was  when  Edward  the  Sixth  was 
king  that  it  began,  as  England  awoke 
at  last  to  the  Renascence.  Until 
then,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Cabots,  English  commerce  had  never 
really  roused  herself  to  the  new  era 
that  Columbus  had  made ;  and  when  at 
last  she  opened  her  eyes  and,  shaking 


off  the  fetters  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
sat  up  to  look  about  her,  it  was  to 
find  herself  too  late.  Every  avenue 
was  closed.  Westwards  the  Indies 
were  in  the  hands  of  Spain ;  eastwards 
they  were  grasped  by  Portugal ;  the 
Mediterranean  was  almost  impassable 
for  Barbary  pirates ;  beyond  was  the 
Levant  fast  held  by  Venice  in  unholy 
compact  with  the  Turk;  and  north- 
ward across  the  Baltic  and  its  sister 
seas  stretched  the  mighty  Hansa, 
powerful  enough  even  in  its  decay  to 
scare  away  rivals.  Still  it  was  clear 
some  new  outlet  must  be  found,  for 
English  goods  were  in  little  request 
among  our  neighbours.  So  on  a  da}' 
certain  grave  merchants  of  London 
met  to  find  a  remedy.  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  happened  to  be  in  town, 
was  invited  to  attend,  that  they  might 
lay  their  difficulty  before  him.  They 
had  observed,  so  they  said,  how  the 
wealth  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portingales 
was  marvellously  increased  by  the  dis- 
covery and  search  of  new  trades,  and 
they  had  determined  to  try  their  luck. 
Did  he,  the  renowned  cosmographer, 
happen  to  know  of  any  new  trades  or 
countries  which  were  not  yet  searched 
or  discovered  ? 

Did  he  know !  Had  he  not  been 
dreaming,  thinking,  persuading  of 
nothing  else  through  fifty  years  of 
national  deafness  and  lethargy  1  With- 
out hope  now  of  outshining  Columbus 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy -five 
to  see  his  great  discovery  in  the 
hands  of  Spaniards,  and  here  at  the 
eleventh  hour  was  his  opportunity. 
From  day  to  day,  with  the  fire  of 
youth  renewed,  the  great  geographer 
poured  into  the  ears  of  those  hard- 
headed  citizens  the  secret  of  the 
passage  to  Cathay  by  the  North-East ; 
and  at  last,  with  the  notes  and  maps 
that  were  the  fruit  of  his  life  of  labour 
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and  disappointment,  he  produced  con- 
viction. A  syndicate  was  formed,  and 
three  ships  were  bought  and  equipped. 
The  command  was  given  to  the  famous 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  proto  martyr 
of  Arctic  exploration,  a  man  whose 
knightly  figure  and  tragic  death  have 
overshadowed  the  fame  of  his  more 
capable  an4  no  less  heroic  lieutenant, 
who  was  the  real  leader  of  the  quest. 
This  was  Richard  Chancellor,  a  fol- 
lower of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  who  all 
along  had  warmly  fostered  the  pro- 
ject and  obtained  for  it  the  counten- 
ance of  his  playfellow  the  King.  So 
high  was  the  reputation  Chancellor 
had  already  won  for  himself  as  a 
traveller  in  Africa  and  the  Levant, 
that  it  was  considered  no  small  as- 
surance of  success  when  Sidney  was 
willing  to  part,  as  he  said,  with  the 
services  of  so  tried  a  friend  and  ex- 
cellent a  servant. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  May,  1553, 
that  the  three  ships  dropped  down  the 
Thames  amid  a  scene  of  great  en- 
thusiasm. Each  was  provisioned  for 
eighteen  months  and  bore  a  letter 
from  the  King  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
divers  other  tongues,  with  a  fine  ad- 
dress ''To  all  Kings,  Princes,  Kulers, 
Judges,  and  Governors  of  the  earth, 
and  all  other  having  excellent  dignity 
on  the  same  in  all  places  under  the 
universal  Heaven."  With  this  vague 
direction  they  sailed  away  for  Ward- 
house,  the  present  Vadoe,  on  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Norway,  where  was  a 
fort  and  trading-station  frequented  by 
northern  merchants.  There,  some  two 
months  later,  Chancellor  put  in,  but 
it  was  alone.  In  a  gale  he  had  parted 
company  with  his  consorts  and  he  was 
never  to  see  them  again.  Deprived 
of  his  guidance,  their  lot  was  to 
wander  about  those  desert  seas  till 
every  man  of  them  was  a  frozen 
corpse.  It  was  in  vain  Chancellor 
waited  for  them  to  rejoin,  and  in  spite 
of  his  forlorn  condition,  and  all  the 
terrors  which  certain  Scots  he  met 
there  painted  of  the  dangers  before 
him,  he  resolved  to  proceed  alone, 
''  Determining  either  to  bring  that  to 


pass  which  was  intended,  or  else  to 
die  the  death.*' 

So  he  kept  on  his  course  to  the 
unknown  parts  of  the  world,  and 
sailed  so  far,  '*  Over  a  huge  and  mighty 
sea  wherein  was  no  night  at  all,  but  a 
continual  light  and  brightness  of  the 
sun  shining  clearly  thereon  that  he 
came  at  last  to  a  certain  great  bay." 
It  was  the  White  Sea  he  had  found, 
and  as  he  lay  his  head  southward  and 
saw  it  still  stretching  before  him  he 
knew  it  for  that  place  where,  as  the 
dreaming  science  of  those  days  taught, 
the  sea  trended  down  to  Cathay  and 
the  mighty  cities  of  which  Marco  Polo 
had  told.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
they  found  the  river  they  had  learned 
to  expect,  and  landing  there,  with  the 
strange  skill  those  old  mariners  had, 
they  eagerly  questioned  the  natives  to 
know  how  far  it  was  to  the  golden 
towns,  and  too  soon  they  learnt  the 
truth.  It  was  not  Cathay,  the  people 
said,  and  their  King  was  not  the^reat 
Cham :  they  had  never  heard  of 
Quinsay  and  Cambala;  but  it  was  a 
discovery  brilliant  enough  to  cover  all 
Chancellor's  cares.  For  the  country 
was  called  Muscovy  and  the  King's 
name  was  Ivan,  and  Chancellor  iiad 
found  a  secret  way  to  the  mysterious 
lands  which  the  Hansa  had  guarded 
with  such  successful  jealousy. 

Without  hesitation  he  determined 
to  winter  where  he  was  and  explore 
the  interior.  After  vainly  trying  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  wondering 
ofiicials  he  grew  impatient,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  authority  boldly  set 
out  on  a  sledge  to  find  the  capital. 
Before  him  had  sped  a  messenger 
announcing  the  arrival  of  a  strange 
nation  of  singular  gentleness  and 
courtesy,  and  ere  long  he  met  with  a 
bearer  of  letters  from  the  Czar  which 
turned  his  adventurous  journey  into  a 
triumph.  At  Moscow  he  was  received 
with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
which  that  barbaric  court  with  its 
Byzantine  veneer  was  capable. 
Though  Ivan  had  been  on  the  throne 
for  twenty  years  he  was  still  a  young 
man,  and  under  his  Queen  Anastasia's 
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gentle  influence  had  not  yet  fallen 
into  those  bloodthirsty  frenzies  which 
were  soon  to  earn  him  the  surname  of 
"  Terrible."  His  kingdom  already 
stretched  from  the  frontiers  of  Livonia 
and  Lithuania  to  Siberia,  and  he  was 
even  then  engaged  in  the  conquests  of 
Kazan  and  Astrakhan  which  were  to 
extend  his  borders  to  the  Caspian.  A 
wise  and  sagacious  monarch  still,  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  bring  the  in- 
fluence of  the  West  to  tame  his  savage 
empire.  But  Poland  and  the  Hansa, 
in  a  vision  of  what  the  young  giant 
on  their  borders  was  to  be,  denied  him 
all  assistance  in  art  or  craft  or  ma- 
terial, and  rigorously  barred  him  from 
the  Western  Powers. 

It  is  easy  then  to  picture  his  exul- 
tation at  the  appearance  of  the  Eng- 
lish on  his  coasts.  All  through  the 
winter  Chancellor  was  royally  enter- 
tained at  Moscow,  and  in  the  spring, 
so  soon  as  the  navigation  was  open,  he 
was  sent  on  his  way  with  a  promise  of 
large  privileges  for  his  employers  and 
an  invitation  from  Ivan  to  Edward 
for  an  ambassador  to  come  out  and 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce. 

The  sensation  which  Chancellor's 
glowing  account  of  his  achievement 
aroused  was  profound.  At  the 
earliest  moment  he  was  sent  out 
again  with  agents  both  for  the  Crown 
and  for  the  merchants  in  his  company. 
At  home  high  and  low  vied  with  one 
another  in  applauding  a  discovery 
which  bid  fair  to  eclipse  the  fame  of 
Vasco  da  Gama.  A  company  was 
founded  under  the  rosiest  colours. 
All  the  great  officers  of  State  took 
shares,  and  procured  from  Philip  and 
Mary  a  charter  incorporating  them 
and  their  less  exalted  partners  by  the 
sounding  title  of  "  Governor,  Consuls, 
Assistants,  fellowship  and  commonalty 
of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  by  Seas 
and  Navigations  for  the  discovery  of 
lands,  territories,  isles,  dominions,  and 
seignories."  Such  was  the  birth  of 
the  famous  Muscovy  Company,  or,  as 
it  was  then  commonly  called,  the 
Company  of  the  New  Trades,  which 
was  destined  to  make  an  era  in  the 


history  of  commerce  by  finally  break- 
ing up  the  monopoly  of  the  Hansa, 
and  to  be  for  many  a  long  year  to 
com^  the  focus  of  Anglo-Hussian 
diplomacy. 

The  enthusiasm  was  reasonable 
enough.  Far  and  wide  it  was  believed 
tiiat  the  problem  of  a  short  route  to 
Cathay,  to  which  the  discovery  of 
America  was  due,  had  received  a  new 
solution.  By  this  time  men  were 
used  to  wonders.  It  was  held  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  for  a 
practicable  route  to  be  opened,  and 
thoughtful  men  in  Venice,  which  was 
then  the  centre  of  the  overland  trade 
from  the  East,  began  to  anticipate 
with  anxiety  "  a  wonderful  change  and 
revolution  in  this  our  part  of  the 
world."  It  was  long  therefore  be- 
fore the  Company  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  original  purpose  of  their  incor- 
poration ;  but  after  the  first  excite- 
ment had  cooled  the  practical  men  of 
business  were  in  the  main  more  bent 
on  fostering  the  promising  bird  in  their 
hands  than  hunting  for  those  that 
might  be  left  in  the  bush. 

To  this  end  their  agents  were  busy 
establishing  a  factory  at  Vologda,  the 
great  mart  of  the  Dwina,  and  working 
for  a  concession  from  the  Government. 
I^illingworth,  their  chief  agent,  suc- 
ceeded, by  his  fine  manners  and  the 
splendours  of  his  five-foot  golden  beard, 
in  producing  so  good  an  impression  on 
Ivan  that  he  not  only  granted  the 
privileges  required,  but  resolved  to 
send  under  the  care  of  Chancellor  a 
high  officer  of  Vologda,  one  Ossip 
Nepeja,  as  ambassador  to  the  English 
Court.  Not  for  the  first  or  last 
time,  however,  the  heavens  frowned 
on  the  alliance.  The  autumn  proved 
unusually  stormy :  the  ship  in  which 
Chancellor  and  Nepeja  sailed,  after 
battling  with  adverse  gales  for  months, 
was  dashed  to  pieces  in  Pitsligo  Bay  ; 
and  the  heroic  Chancellor,  who  held 
that  "a  man  of  valour  could  not 
commit  a  more  dishonourable  part  than 
for  fear  of  danger  to  avoid  and  shun 
great  attempts,"  was  lost  in  trying  to 
get  the  ambassador  ashore.     Nepeja, 
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who  might  have  been  better  spared, 
was  saved,  together  with  some  half  of 
his  suite ;  but  it  was  only  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
wreckers.  Shipwrecked  crews  in  those 
days  could  look  for  little  mercy ;  and, 
after  suffering  unspeakable  indignities 
and  being  robbed  of  everything  he 
possessed,  he  was  only  rescued  at  last 
at  the  urgent  representations  of  the 
Company  to  the  Scottish  Court. 

Such  was  the  ominous  greeting  that 
befell  the  first  Russian  envoy  on  our 
coasts.  Everything  of  course  was  done 
to  restore  the  stolen  goods  and  sup- 
plant the  disagreeable  impression. 
The  Scottish  Goyernment  ijcgmforted 
him  with  a  splendid  reception^  Two 
hundred  gentlemen  rode  with  him  to 
the  Border,  and  thence  he  was  con- 
ducted to  London  in  state  by  the 
Company's  emissaries,  where  he  was 
received  with  all  the  splendour  of  • 
which  royal  and  civic  hospitality  was 
capable.  He  became  the  lion  of  the 
season.  For  months  he  was  f^ted  and 
feasted,  and  all  to  such  good  purpose 
that  early  in  the  year  1557  a  treaty  of 
commerce  was  signed.  So,  with  un- 
precedented courtesies  eclipsing  every- 
thing he  had  seen  in  Scotland,  the 
ambassador  was  dismissed,  charged 
with  letters  very  tenderly  drawn  from 
the  King  and  Queen  to  the  Czar,  and 
with  royal  gifts  to  delight  him,  includ- 
ing (strangest  of  love-tokens  ! )  a  pair 
of  lions. 

An  expedition  on  a  greater  scale 
than  had  yet  been  attempted  was 
ready  to  carry  him  back,  and  the 
choice  of  its  commander,  now  Chan- 
cellor was  gone,  was  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  concern.  Not  only  was  it 
perhaps  the  richest  of  its  kind  that 
had  ever  left  our  shores,  but  dangers 
were  looming  in  the  East.  The  Com- 
pany was  finding  itself  a  factor  in 
European  politics.  Rumour  said  that 
Poland  and  the  Hansa  were  taking 
alarm  at  the  new  trade,  and  an  at- 
tempt on  the  ships  was  known  to  be 
contemplated.  The  ambassador,  too, 
had  not  proved  the  guileless  barbarian 
the  merchants  took  him  f or  ;  **  We  do 


not  find  him,'*  they  wrote  out  to  their 
agent,  **  now  at  the  last  so  conformable 
to  reason  as  we  thought  we  should." 
And  above  all  was  wanted  a  man  to 
whom  could  be  entrusted  the  great 
project  that  the  Company  had  now 
formed  for  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
to  Cathay  overland.  Fortunately  there 
happened  to  be  in  London  a  man  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  difficult  task. 
This  man  was  Anthony  Jenkinson,  one 
of  the  least  known  and  most  success- 
ful of  English  pioneers,  a  man  blessed 
with  an  iron  constitution  and  a  cour- 
age and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  were 
indomitable,  and  yet  so  tempered  by 
tact  and  sweetened  by  winning  man- 
ners that  perhaps  no  man  ever  pos- 
sessed in  a  higher  degree  the  nameless 
power  of  commanding  the  love  and 
respect  of  Orientals.  To  him  the  fleet 
was  committed,  and  without  mishap 
he  carried  it  through  to  the  Dwina. 
Proceeding  with  all  speed  to  Moscow 
he  met  with  a  most  flattering  reception 
and  a  political  situation  of  which  he 
knew  how  to  make  the  most. 

Bent  on  a  desperate  effort  to  burst 
through  the  barrier  which  shut  him 
from  the  Baltic  the  Czar  had  declared 
war  against  Livonia.  His  troops  had 
already  crossed  the  frontier;  and  he 
was  prepared  to  go  far  to  win  the 
favour  of  a  power  which  could  supply 
him  with  war  material.  The  Company 
had  seized  the  occasion  in  the  usual 
way.  They  had  already  begun  what 
we  should  now  call  a  trade-gun  busi- 
ness, and  among  other  merchandise 
that  Jenkinson  brought  out  was  a  con- 
signment of  a  hundred  shirts  of  mail, 
**  such  old  things,  new  scoured,"  it 
was  afterwards  explained,  "as  no  man 
in  England  would  wear."  But  the 
Czar  made  no  complaints,  and  not 
only  granted  Jenkinson  the  passports 
he  desired,  but  also  commissioned  him 
as  imperial  agent  for  sundry  affairs  of 
his  own.  It  was  of  course  impossible 
that  the  project  could  succeed.  After 
a  journey  filled  with  the  most  divert- 
ing hazards  by  land  and  sea  he  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  to  Bokhara,  but 
it  was  only  to  convince  himself  that 
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the  country  was  much  top  unsettled 
for  trade.  '*  It  is  a  marvel,"  says  he, 
"  if  a  king  reign  there  above  three  or 
four  years."  Yet  he  did  not  return 
empty.  Besides  commercial  informa- 
tion of  the  highest  moment,  he 
brought  back  in  his  train  a  number  of 
ransomed  Russian  subjects  and  envoys 
from  Bokhara,  Balkh,  and  other 
Elhanates.  The  Czar  was  delighted. 
Jenkinson  was  taken  into  high  favour, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  services  he 
was  able  to  obtain  still  larger  privi- 
leges for  the  English  Company. 
Among  them  was  the  right  to  trade 
into  Persia  and  the  adjacent  States, 
and  thenceforth  for  many  years  the 
English  flag  passed  to  and  fro  in  an- 
nual voyages  upon  the  Caspian. 

Meanwhile  the  political  situation 
had  made  a  large  stride.  Ever  since 
Ivan's  grandfather  had  wrested  from 
the  Hansa  their  great  colonial  empor- 
ium at  Novgorod,  Narva,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  had  become  the  Constanti- 
nople of  the  Baltic.  Hitherto  the 
Easterlings  had  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing their  hold,  but  during  Jenkinson's 
absence  Ivan  had  pushed  his  invasion 
to  the  sea ;  Narva  was  in  his  hands, 
and  Russia  for  the  first  time  had  taken 
her  place  as  a  European  power.  Blind 
to  the  tremendous  significance  of  the 
event  England  hastened  to  grasp  the 
hand  her  new  friend  was  holding  out, 
and  a  squadron  sailed  for  Narva.  But 
there  were  others  more  far-sighted. 
Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Dantzig,  the 
leading  cities  of  the  Hansa,  together 
with  the  still  unconquered  towns  of 
Livonia,  at  once,  as  their  custom  was, 
placed  themselves  J)inder  the  protector- 
ate of  Poland,  now  at  the  zenith  of 
its  power,  and  information  reached  the 
Company  that  the  League  meant  to 
stop  the  new  trade.  Equally  deter- 
mined the  English  merchants  persisted. 
So  soon  as  their  ships  appeared  in  the 
Baltic  they  were  seized  and  carried 
into  Dantzig.  Elizabeth,  ever  ready 
for  the  lesser  forms  of  retaliation,  re- 
torted with  an  embargo  on  the  Dant- 
zigers  in  England  and  demanded  an 
explanation.     It  came  from  Sigismund 


of  Poland.  He  declared  the  ships  had 
been  seized  by  his  orders  for  attempt- 
ing to  enter  Narva  in  defiance  of  his 
prohibition,  for  attempting  in  fact  to 
run  the  blockade.  Elizabeth  thereupon 
raised  the  embargo,  and  Sigismund 
released  the  captured  vessels.  But 
stiU  the  English  Government  sat  un- 
easy under  the  prohibition,  and  strove 
by  every  shift  to  drive  Sigismund  from 
his  position.  Conscious  alike  of  his 
danger,  his  right,  and  his  power, 
Sigismund's  reply  was  as  dignified  as 
it  was  firm.  English  merchants,  he 
said,  might  have  access  and  welcome 
to  any  port  of  his,  but  never  would  he 
permit  his  barbarous  enemy  to  draw 
through  Narva  the  resources  of  West- 
ern civilisation  ;  and  in  words  that  to 
us,  who  know  the  end,  have  a  deep 
pathos  that  is  almost  prophetic,  he 
tried  to  open  the  Queen's  eyes  to  what 
she  was  doing  towards  '*  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  Christian  and  liberal  na- 
tions." *'We  that  know  best,"  he 
says  at  the  close  of  his  appeal,  **and 
border  on  him,  do  admonish  other 
Christian  princes  in  time  that  they 
do  not  betray  the  dignity,  liberty, 
and  life  of  them  and  their  subjects  to 
a  most  barbarous  and  cruel  enemy. 
For  now  we  do  foresee,  except  other 
princes  take  this  admonition,  the 
Muscovite,  puffed  up  in  pride  with 
those  things  that  be  brought  to  the 
Narva,  and  made  more  perfect  in 
warlike  affairs  with  engines  of  war 
and  ships,  will  assault  this  way  on 
Christendom  to  slay  and  make  bound 
all  that  shall  withstand  him ;  which 
God  defend." 

But  England  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  chink  of  the  roubles  and  the 
development  of  her  marine.  So  fast 
in  fact  grew  the  trade  that  in  1566  the 
Company,  finding  itself  so  seriously 
hampered  by  independent  merchants 
using  the  new  route,  obtained  an  Act 
of  Parliament  confirming  its  monopoly 
of  the  whole  of  the  Russian  trade, 
whether  by  the  Baltic  or  the  North 
Sea.  Jenkinson  was  sent  out  to 
obtain  corresponding  privileges  from 
the  Czar,  and  with  him  he  took  not 
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only  a  cordial  letter  from  the  Queen, 
but,  regardless  of  the  fears  of  the 
Baltic  Powers,  a  number  of  experts 
and  artisans  whom  she  was  despatching 
for  the  Russian  service.  The  mission 
was  almost  too  successful ;  for  in  the 
following  year  Jenkinson  was  able  to 
bring  home,  besides  an  exclusive 
charter  in  the  Company's  favour,  two 
envoys  from  the  Czar.  They  were 
merchants,  but  under  the  guise  of 
their  calling  were  concealed  instruc- 
tions to  make  overtures  for  a  formal 
alliance,  and  to  invite  the  Queen  to 
send  out  her  "  great  messenger. '*  Nor 
was  this  all ;  Jenkinson  himself  was 
entrusted  with  a  message  too  high 
and  secret  to  be  committed  to  writing 
or  even  to  the  envoys'  ears.  What 
it  was  is  noL  entirely  certain.  Some 
contemporary  historians  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  an  offer  of  marriage, 
which  Ivan  is  known  to  have  had  in 
his  mind  a  little  later  if  not  then. 
But  that  it  was  so  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  except  this,  that  when  after- 
wards he  grumbled  at  the  Queen's 
having  referred  his  secret  to  her 
Council  instead  of  negotiating  directly 
with  him,  she  explained  coquettishly 
that  she  had  taken  that  modest  course 
by  reason  of  her  maidenly  state. 
Whether  this  proposal  was  made  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  Jenkinson 
brought  another  as  secret  and  romantic. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  in  case  either 
sovereign  should  be  driven  from  his 
or  her  kingdom,  each  should  find 
asylum  in  the  dominions  of  the  other. 
Ivan's  infatuation  was  growing  em- 
barrassing. Then,  as  now,  nothing 
was  further  from  the  wishes  of  the 
English  Government  than  to  be  en- 
tangled in  any  general  alliance,  and 
yet  it  was  clear  that  if  the  trading 
privileges  already  obtained  were  to  be 
preserved,  it  was  now  impossible  to 
avoid  sending  a  formal  embassy.  Ivan 
had  specially  desired  Jenkinson  to 
return  with  Elizabeth's  answer,  but  so 
annoyed  was  she  at  the  embarrassment 
his  success  had  raised  that  she  was 
resolved  not  to  let  him  go  back.  His 
reward  for  so  much  patience,  courage, 


and  skill  was  that  with  which  Eliza- 
beth was  wont  to  crown  her  ablest 
servants,  and  on  his  head  was  visited 
the  trouble  for  which  the  impossible 
position  that  she  as  usual  had  taken  up 
was  only  to  blame.  So  he  fell  into 
disgrace  as  a  man  too  zealous  in  ther 
interest  of  the  Czar,  and  was  pub  out 
of  the  way  with  a  commission  in  the 
navy. 

The  importance  which  the  Govern- 
ment attached  to  the  mission  is  marked 
by  the  high  reputation  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  finally  entrusted.  This 
was  none  other  than  Thomas  Bandolpb, 
the  hard  headed  diplomatist  on  whom 
Mary  Stuart  had  been  spending  her 
smiles  in  vain,  and  who  recently  had 
been  expelled  from  Scotland  for  his 
masterly  and  unscrupulous  handling 
of  the  tortuous  intrigues  of  her  rebel- 
lious subjects.  With  him  went  a 
brilliant  suite,  including  the  poet 
Turberville,  who  was  his  secretary, 
and  who  seems  to  have  spent  much  of 
his  time  bewailing  his  exile  in  detest- 
ably versified  letters  to  Spenser  and 
other  literary  friends.  For  the 
barbarous  surroundings  of  the  court, 
the  paganism,  savagery,  and  shameless 
vices  of  the  country  he  could  not 
sufficiently  express  his  disgust;  and, 
like  the  other  Englishmen  of  the  time 
who  have  left  pictures  of  the  degraded 
life  they  found  there,  he  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  repelled  by  the 
women,  not  so  much  that  they  painted 
their  faces,  as  that  they  did  it  so 
badly.  It  was  indeed  no  pleasant 
task  that  Randolph  had  before  him. 
Ivan,  furious  at  the  delay  his  warmth 
encountered,  and  suspecting  the  reason 
why  Jenkinson  had  not  returned,  had 
taken  occasion  to  suspend  the  conces- 
sion and  arrest  the  English  ships. 
To  get  the  concession  renewed  on  a 
firmer  and  wider  basis  without  com- 
mitting England  an  inch  deeper  than 
she  had  already  gone,  was  Randolph's 
real  business;  but  against  the  frenzy 
of  the  exasperated  tyrant  he  was 
armed  with  nothing  better  than  the 
fine  steel  of  modern  diplomacy  and  a 
silver  cup,    whose    lack    of    intrinsic 
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value  he  was  characteristically  in- 
structed to  supply  by  expatiation  on  its 
artistic  merit.  And  yet  in  spite  of  a 
reception  so  cold  that  for  a  time  he 
was  in  fear  of  his  life,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  audience  of 
the  Czar,  and  so  cleverly  did  he  exer- 
cise his  art  that  the  following  year  he 
brought  back  a  concession  larger  than 
anything  the  Company  had  enjoyed 
before,  and  that  without  having  com- 
mitted himself  further  than  to  escort 
home  an  ambassador  charged  by  Ivan 
to  lay  his  strange  ideas  officially  be- 
fore the  Queen.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  left  Ivan  under  the  impression 
that  these  ideas  would  be  favourably 
received,  and  Savin,  the  new  ambassa- 
dor, carried  with  him  a  ready-made 
scheme  for  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  To  this  Ivan,  with  a  savage 
impatience  of  Western  diplomacy, 
demanded  a  categorical  and  peremptory 
answer  ;  but  after  negotiations  which 
lasted  the  best  part  of  a  year  the 
English  Government  succeeded  in  dis- 
missing their  unwelcome  visitor,  ap- 
parently content  with  vague  assurances 
of  the  Queen's  goodwill.  They  were 
probably  not  serious  for  a  moment ; 
but  Ivan  was.  He  had  even  begun  to 
store  treasure  at  Vologda,  and  a  large 
flotilla  was  being  prepared  to  carry 
him  and  his  riches  at  a  moment's 
notice  down  the  Dwina  to  the  English 
ships.  On  them,  for  the  hour  of  his 
need,  his  eyes  were  now  more  firmly 
fixed  than  ever  by  an  exploit  with 
which  the  whole  Baltic  was  ringing. 

The  Company's  agent  had  written 
home  for  thirteen  ships  to  transport 
the  goods  that  had  accumulated  during 
the  embargo  in  the  Company's  ware- 
houses at  Narva.  So  large  a  fleet 
could  only  quicken  the  alarms  of  the 
Baltic  Powers,  and  the  King  of 
Sweden,  having  unsuccessfully  pro- 
tested by  a  special  envoy  against  the 
Russian  trade,  resolved  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands.  But  on  the 
Spanish  main  John  Hawkins  had  just 
been  demonstrating  the  new  art  of 
commerce  sword  in  hand,  and  the  fleet 
sailed   armed    and    organised    like  a 


naval  force.  William  Boroughs,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  service,  was  appointed  captain- 
general,  and  boldly  entered  the  Baltic 
to  fight  his  way  to  the  Narva  quays. 
Till  the  very  mouth  of  Narva  bay  was 
reached  nothing  appeared  to  dispute 
his  passage,  but  off  the  Tyters  islands 
a  blockading  squadron  of  six  privateers 
was  sighted.  In  vain  they  attempted 
to  escape.  Boroughs  gave  chase,  and 
after  a  short  action  succeeded  in 
capturing  and  destroying  five  out  of 
the  six  ships.  Thus  Savin  returned 
to  find  Ivan  in  his  hunger  for  a  navy- 
more  eager  than  ever  for  English  help, 
and,  in  order  to  turn  his  master's 
wrath  from  himself,  he  seems  to  have 
persuaded  him  that  his  reception  had 
been  little  better  than  an  insult.  The 
Queen  had  not  kissed  the  cross  on 
Ivan's  letter  before  she  opened  it ; 
she  had  handed  his  ambassador  over 
to  two  members  of  the  Council,  and 
in  various  other  ways  had  offended 
the  barbarian's  dignity.  Such  excuses 
sorted  but  too  well  with  Ivan's  grow- 
ing ill-humour  towards  the  Queen. 
Not  only  had  his  special  request  that 
Jenkinson  should  come  back  with 
Savin  been  ignored,  but  no  one  had 
been  sent  in  his  place  ;  and  what  was 
still  worse,  the  sailors  whom  his  agents 
had  enlisted  had  been  refused  per- 
mission to  leave  the  country.  It  was 
a  moment  when  England,  threatened 
by  an  overwhelming  coalition,  needed 
every  man  she  could  call  her  own. 
But  this  Ivan  ignored,  and  under  the 
weight  of  so  much  provocation  his 
unstable  temper  broke  down.  Taking 
advantage  of  some  irregularities  on 
the  part  of  the  Company's  agents  he 
once  more  cancelled  their  concession, 
and  sat  down  in  his  passion  to  write 
a  furious  and  insulting  letter  to  the 
Queen.  Rude  as  it  was,  it  had  the 
desired  effect.  In  alarm  for  the  trade 
which  had  now  become  almost  indis- 
pensable for  the  supply  of  material 
for  the  dockyards,  the  Government  saw 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done. 
They  sent  for  Jenkinson,  accredited 
him  ambassador,  and  despatched  him 
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to    coax    Ivan    back   into   an   easier 
temper. 

After  the  treatment  he  had  received 
a  less  devoted  man  might  well  have 
refused  the  office,  for  Ivan's  temper 
was  likely  just  now  to  be  a  hard  thing 
to  soothe.   Famine  and  the  plague  were 
raging  in  his  dominions  ;  the  Swedish 
war  was  on  his  hands,  and  the  Grim 
Tartars  had  just  swept  down  upon  his 
capiCal  and  burnt  it  to   the  ground. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise  therefore 
that  Jenkinson  landed  to  £nd  he  was 
too  late,  and  that  the  Czar,  having 
been  persuaded  that  his  old  favourite 
had  played  him  false,  was  swearing  to 
h«ave  his  life  if   ever  he  caught  him 
within  his  reach  again.     In  vain  they 
implored  him  to  turn  back.    **  I  deter- 
mined with  myself,"  he  says  with  the 
true  ring  in  his  words,  which  so  stirs 
us  to  the  men  of  that  time,  "  rather 
to  put  my  life  into  his  hands,  and  by 
the  providence  of   God   to  prosecute 
the  charge  committed  unto  me,  than 
to  return  home  in  vain."     And  on  he 
went  with  his  life  in  his  hand  through 
the  plague-stricken  country,  exposed 
to    the  insults   and   violence  of    the 
savage  officials,  till  after  delays  and 
rebuffs   innumerable   he    gained    the 
presence  of  the  exasperated  madman 
he  had  come  to  cajole.     At  the  first 
interview  it  was  practically  over.   The 
favourite    was   favourite   again  :   the 
Queen's  explanations  were  accepted  ; 
and   at   a   subsequent  audience   Ivan 
promised  almost  all  that  was  asked. 
But  still  he  could  not  forgive  the  Queen 
for  having  preferred  the  interests  of 
boors   and    merchants    over    his   own 
**  princely  and  secret  affairs,"  and  with 
dignity  enough  he  refused  to  reopen 
the  question  of  the  alliance.     But  as 
for  the  merchants,  for  his  loving  sister's 
sake,  and  the  desire  she  had   to   be 
friends  with  him  for  ever,  he  would 
forgive  them  and  forget  his  displeasure. 
"  But   if   the   Queen   our   sister,"   he 
burst  out  at  the  end,  '^  had  not  sent 
thee,  Anthony,  unto  us,  God  knoweth 
what  we  should  have  done  to  them." 
No  mission   could    have    been    more 
successfully  executed,  and  it  is  pleasant 
No.  403. — VOL.  Lxviir. 


to  think  that  unlike  most  men  who 
served  Elizabeth  Jenkinson  was  now 
able  to  rest  from  his  labours  and  look 
back  upon  his  adventurous  career 
without  regret.  "Thus,"  says  he, 
**  being  weary  and  growing  old  I  am 
content  to  take  my  rest  in  mine  own 
house,  chiefly  comforting  myself  in 
that  my  service  hath  been  honourably 
accepted  and  rewarded  of  her  Majesty 
and  the  rest  by  whom  I  have  been 
employed." 

But    cleverly    and    completely    as 
Jenkinson  had  done  his  work,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  Gzar  was  again 
uneasy.      As   the   load   of    atrocities 
under  which  his  conscience  was  pinched 
grew  in  bulk,  the  spectre  that  seems 
ever    to    stand    before    the    Russian 
throne  grew  more  distinct.    Ivan  lived 
in  dread  of  assassination,  or  of  some 
sudden    upheaval    of     his    desperate 
people ;   and  tormented  by  suspicion 
of  every  one  about  him  he  began  to 
brood  again  over  Elizabeth's  objection 
to  confirm  their    secret  arrangement 
by  oath,  till  he  worked  himself  into 
a  passion  of  mistrust  and  wrote  an- 
other angry  letter  reiterating  all  his 
old  complaints.     Not  even  in  the  far- 
off  asylum  of  his  restless  dreams  could 
he  now  see  a  safe  retreat,  and  afraid 
to  rule  and  afraid  to  fly,  he  had  taken 
the  extraordinary  step  of  handing  over 
his  throne  to  a  Tartar  Khan,  while  he 
himself,  with  the  bulk  of  his  treasure 
and  the  most  devoted  of   his  Court, 
retired,  like  Louis  the  Eleventh,  to  a 
Plessis-la-Tour  which  he  had  made  for 
himself  to  the  north  of  Moscow. 

It  was  in  this  condition  that  he  was 
found  by  the  diplomatic  agent  who 
was  sent  to  learn  his  grievances  ;  but 
although  the  messenger  selected  was 
the  man  of  his  choice,  Jenkinson' s  old 
interpreter  Sylvester,  he  could  not 
entirely  win  the  trembling  tyrant  from 
his  alarm.  Ivan  complained  still  of 
Elizabeth's  guarded  replies,  of  her 
haughty  refusal  of  his  offer  to  shelter 
her  in  case  of  need,  and  vowed  that  if 
she  had  only  dealt  with  him  as  frankly 
and  cordially  as  he  had  hoped,  his 
whole  kingdom  should  have  been  at 
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her  feet  as  though  it  had  been  her 
own.  On  Sylvester's  return  no  time 
was  lost  in  sending  him  back  with  a 
soft  answer y  but  this  he  was  destined 
never  to  deliver.  For  no  sooner  had  he 
set  foot  on  Kussian  soil  than  he  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  and  his  papers 
were  consumed.  **  God's  will  be  done/ ' 
was  all  that  Ivan  could  say  when  they 
told  him ;  but  the  tragic  news  gave  a 
deep  and  lasting  shock  to  his  super- 
stitious nature.  His  health  was  break- 
ing ;  his  enemies  were  closing  in  upon 
him;  the  Grim  Tartars  were  stirring 
for  another  raid  ;  Stephen  Bathori  of 
Poland  was  threatening  Moscow ;  the 
Swedes  had  at  last  succeeded  in  shutting 
him  from  the  Baltic  ;  and  now  Heaven 
itself  seemed  in  league  with  them  to 
bar  with  its  thunders  the  only  channel 
from  which  he  could  get  the  sinews  of 
war.  In  his  dire  need  he  once  more 
turned  frankly  to  the  shy  Sea-queen, 
sent  for  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  the 
Gompany  and  induced  him,  in  order  to 
save  the  next  spring  voyage,  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  overland  his  offers  and 
his  requests. 

The  man  who  thus  undertook  the 
desperate  mission  of  piercing  the  lines 
that  environed  the  Czar  was  Jerome 
Horsey,  another  of  those  remarkable 
prototypes  of  our  Glives  and  Hastings 
which  the  Muscovy  Gompany  called 
forth.  A.pprenticed  as  a  lad  to  the 
Gompany,  he  had  succeeded  in  so  far 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  Russian 
officials  that  he  was  already  able  to 
exercise  considerable  influence  with 
Government.  The  danger  of  the  at- 
tempt was  no  secret.  Ivan  with  the 
pleasant  frankness  told  him  plainly 
he  should  not  know  what  he  carried, 
lest  under  torture  he  might  reveal  it ; 
and  in  presence  only  of  his  chief 
secretary  and  the  messenger  the  Gzar 
concealed  in  the  false  side  of  a  three- 
penny brandy-flask  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  his  royal  sister. 

So  prepared  Horsey  set  out,  and 
after  a  number  of  romantic  adventures 
and  hairbreadth  escapes  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  precious  bottle  to  the 
Gourt   at   Richmond,   where  through 


the  good  offices  of   his  distinguished 
kinsman  Sir  Edward  Horsey,  Captain 
of  the  Wight,  he  was  able  to  present 
his  letter  to  the  Queen  in  person.     Her 
princely  nostrils,  always  sensitive  to 
evil   savours,   were    offended    by   the 
smell  of  spirits  which  Horsey  hoped 
he  had  disguised ;    but  in   all   other 
respects   she   was   so   delighted   with 
Ivan's    message    and    the     romantic 
journey  of  its  bearer,  that  she  made 
Horsey  an  esquire  of  her  body.     Be- 
yond the  urgent  request  for  the  warlike 
stores  which  Ivan  needed  the  exact 
tenor   of    Horsey' s    instructions    are 
unknown :    but   there   can   be    little 
doubt  that  he  came   to  prepare   the 
ground  for  the  proposal  the  Czar  was 
about  to    make   for   the   hand   of    a 
kinswoman    of    Elizabeth.      At     all 
events   in    the   spring  the   Muscovy- 
fleet  of  thirteen  tall  ships  sailed  for 
Russia,  carrying  with   them   by  the 
Queen's   order    Horsey   and   all    the 
war-material  which  Ivan  had   asked 
for.     So  formidable  was  the  consign- 
ment that  a  Danish  privateer  squadron 
was  hurried    to   intercept   it   at   the 
North   Cape.     But    it   was   in   vain. 
The    English    captains    swept    them 
from  their  path  and  sailed  triumph- 
antly into  the  Dwina.     Horsey  was 
received    with    open     arms.      Ivan's 
Anglomania  rose  to  its  highest  point, 
and  in  the  following  year  an  ambas- 
sador was  despatched  to  ask  for  the 
hand  of  Lady  Mary  Hastings,  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  cousin 
of  the  Queen,  provided  he  found  her 
sufficiently  pretty  and  plump. 

For  a  time  the  town  could  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Although  the  lady  had 
recovered  but  recently  from  the 
smallpox  the  ambassador  on  his 
introduction  professed  himself  dazzled 
with  her  beauty,  and  her  friends 
began  playfully  to  call  her  Empress  of 
Muscovy.  But  difficulties  arose.  To 
the  offer  of  marriage  was  attached  a 
new  proposal  of  alliance;  and  when 
the  lady  understood  Ivan's  character, 
and  that  he  was  then  enjoying  the 
society  of  his  sixth  wife,  she  took 
alarm,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ambassador's 
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assurance  that  the  existing  wife  was 
an  obstacle  of  no  moment,  the  Queen 
was  easily  persuaded,  at  the  entreaties 
of  the  lady's  relations,  to  allow  her  to 
refuse  on  various  plausible  excuses  the 
brilliant  but  formidable  match. 

It  was  now  of  course  necessary  to 
send  to  Ivan  an  ambassador  to  explain 
the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  what  he  asked ;  but  naturally 
enough  nobody  quite  liked  the  task. 
It  was  first  offered  to  a  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  but  Ivan's  ferocity 
was  now  so  well  known  that  he 
prudently  declined  the  honour.  It 
was  however  accepted  eventually  by  Sir 
Jerome  Bowes,  the  most  picturesque 
figure  in  all  the  story,  a  hot-headed, 
hard-riding  Border  knight  of  grim 
humour,  rough  tongue,  and  ready 
rapier,  whose  stoutness  of  heart  and 
pride  of  race  would  have  carried  him 
lightly  before  the  devil  himself.  But, 
beyond  a  fine  presence,  these  were 
his  only  qualifications  for  a  piece  of 
diplomacy  in  which  the  intrinsic  diffi- 
culties were  likely  to  be  rendered 
insuperable  by  the  action  of  the  anti- 
English  party  that  now  surrounded  the 
Czar.  These  men,  who  had  been  gained 
over  by  Hanse  and  other  traders,  were 
careful  to  arrange  that  Bowes  should 
be  conducted  up  the  country  by  officers 
opposed  to  his  mission.  Constant 
quarrels  marked  his  journey  to  Mos- 
cow, and  outside  the  city  a  scene  took 
place  such  as  the  international  vanities 
of  that  time  too  often  aroused.  Four 
gentlemen  of  high  rank,  attended  by 
two  hundred  horse,  rode  out  to  wel- 
come him  with  a  civility  from  the  Czar, 
which  after  a  distant  salutation  they 
desired  him  to  receive  dismounted. 
Bowes  bluntly  refused,  and  a  long 
parley  ensued  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  Eventually  it  was  agreed  that 
both  parties  should  dismount  at  the 
same  lime,  and  even  then,  says  Bowes, 
"  There  was  gi*eat  niceness  whose  foot 
should  not  be  first  on  the  ground." 
In  this  spirit  Bowes  continued  to  act. 
A  stalwart  jealousy  for  his  own  and 
his  mistress's  honour  was  the  high  line 
he  chose  to  take  ;  and,  so  far  from 


bending  like  others  to  the  bullying 
of  the  Czar,  he  handsomely  played  the 
bully  himself.  Nothing  he  could 
construe  as  a  slight  was  suffered  to 
pass.  He  was  for  ever  resenting  some- 
thing. He  found  the  horse  of  the 
officer  sent  to  conduct  him  to  his 
official  reception  better  than  the  one 
provided  for  himself,  and  he  insisted 
on  walking.  He  made  a  point  of 
presenting  the  Queen's  letters  with 
his  hat  on,  and  his  only  answer  to 
the  brutal  threat  it  drew  from  the 
Czar  was  to  cock  it  defiantly  and  vow 
his  mistress  uncovered  for  no  prince 
on  earth.  To  some  suggestion  leflect- 
ing  on  the  Queen's  conduct  and  dignity 
his  argument  in  reply  was  to  fling 
down  his  gauntlet  on  the  floor  of  the 
council-chamber  and  challenge  any 
man  in  Kussia  to  fight  him  for  his 
mistress's  honour.  Things  culminated 
at  last  in  a  violent  personal  altercation 
with  the  Czar  himself.  Irritated  ap- 
parently past  bearing  by  the  Queen's 
continued  coldness  and  the  pretensions 
of  her  envoy,  Ivan  flew  into  one  of 
his  passions  and  told  Bowes  roundly 
that  he  did  not  consider  Elizabeth  his 
equal.  Sir  Jerome's  Border  blood  was 
up  in  a  moment,  and,  regardless  of 
the  consequences,  he  swore  the 
Queen  his  mistress  was  the  equal  of 
any  prince  in  Christendom  however 
great  he  might  think  himself,  and  a 
princess  well  able  to  make  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy,  or  any  other  who  offended 
her,  smart  of  his  malice.  "  Yea  !  " 
cried  Ivan  derisively.  **How  say  est 
thou  of  the  French  King  and  the 
Spanish  1"  "Marry,"  was  the  stout 
if  ungrammatical  reply,  "  I  hold  the 
Queen,  my  mistress,  as  great  as  any  of 
them  both."  "  Then  what  sayest 
thou,"  the  Czar  went  on,  "  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  ? "  "  Such  is 
the  greatness  of  the  Queen  my  mis- 
tress," retorted  the  ambassador  tri- 
umphantly, "  that  the  King  her  father 
not  long  since  in  his  wars  with  France 
had  the  Emperor  in  his  pay."  More 
furious  than  ever  Ivan  could  find  no 
better  repartee  than  to  swear  that, 
were   Bowes   not   an   ambassador,  he 
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would  throw  him  out  of  doors,  and 
Bowes,  undaunted,  bade  him  do  as 
he  liked,  but  warned  his  ferocious 
antagonist  to  beware  his  mistress's 
vengeance.  Dominated  as  it  would 
seem,  like  the  cowardly  bully  he  was, 
by  the  unflinching  courage  of  the 
Englisman,  Ivan  in  a  sudden  change 
of  mood  bade  him  shortly  to  be  gone, 
and  Bowes  with  a  haughty  salute 
went  ofp  with  all  the  honours  of  the 
field. 

The  extraordinary  and  well-earned 
result  of  the  scene  was  a  complete 
triumph  for  Bowes.  No  sooner  had 
he  left  the  room  than  Ivan  broke  out  in 
praise  of  a  man  so  jealous  of  his  mis- 
tress's honour,  protesting  that  he  wished 
he  had  such  a  servant.  **  Which  whore- 
son of  you  all,"  he  is  said  to  have 
cried  to  his  confounded  ministers, 
**  would  have  dared  so  much  for  me !  '* 
A  secretary  was  at  once  sent  round 
to  the  ambassador's  lodging  with  an 
ample  apology,  and  the  fullest  pro- 
testations of  the  Czar's  love  for 
Elizabeth  and  favour  towards  her 
devoted  servant.  Next  day  the  Prime 
Minister  came  in  person  to  inquire 
into  his  complaints  of  the  conduct  of 
the  anti-English  party,  with  the  result 
that  Shalkan  the  Chancellor,  its 
exalted  leader,  was  soundly  flogged. 
Thenceforth  Sir  Jerome's  difficulties 
disappeared,  and  his  enemies  had  to 
confine  themselves  to  indirect  opera- 
tions. To  this  end,  as  it  would  seem, 
he  was  induced  one  day  to  display  his 
horsemanship  in  taming  an  intractably 
vicious  stallion ;  but  so  far  from 
breaking  his  neck,  as  was  intended, 
he  sat  it  till  under  the  severity  of  his 
handling  it  dropped  dead  beneath  him. 
Such  a  feat  was  brutal  enough  to 
complete  his  conquest  of  the  Czar, 
who,  as  the  chronicler  says,  honoured 
and  loved  such  a  daring  fellow  and  a 
mad  blade  to  boot.  Ivan  was  in  fact 
entirely  infatuated,  and  not  only 
accepted  the  offer  of  mediation  which 
Elizabeth  was  tendering  instead  of  an 
alliance,  but  announced  his  intention 
of  sending  to  London  a  more  splendid 
embassy  than  ever,  and  vowed  that. 


if  the  Queen  would  not  send  him  back 
one  of  her  kinswomen  to  wife,  he 
would  come  in  person  with  all  his 
treasure  and  marry  one  of  them  there. 
Every  suit,  however  hopeless,  which 
Bowes  presented  was  granted ;  a 
commercial  treaty  was  drafted  by 
which  none  but  Englishmen  were 
permitted  to  trade  into  Russia,  and 
the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country  was  thus  placed  in  their  hands. 
We  seem  almost  to  have  been  on  the 
brink  of  another  India  in  Muscovy, 
when  suddenly  all  was  changed,  and 
the  great  empire  was  giving  thanks 
that  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  dead. 

Sir  Jerome's  enemies  sprang  up 
thick  around  him.  Everything  he  had 
gained  was  lost,  and  Shalkan,  the  flog- 
ged Chancellor,  who  was  now  omnipo- 
tent, sent  him  a  mocking  message 
that  the  English  Emperor  was  dead. 
Confined  to  his  house  Bowes  placed  it 
in  as  good  a  state  of  defence  as  means 
allowed,  and  waited  for  the  worst. 
For  two  months  he  was  thus  kept 
a  prisoner  in  daily  fear  of  his  life,  and 
then  came  a  summons  to  repair  to 
Court  for  his  conge.  It  was  given  by 
Shalkan  with  studied  indignities,  and 
before  the  fuming  ambassador  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  presence  of  the 
new  Emperor  his  sword  was  forcibly 
taken  from  him.  Not  to  be  outdone 
in  insolence  he  straightway  sat  down, 
pulled  off  his  boots,  and  sending  for 
his  bed-gown,  slippers,  and  nightcap, 
vowed  he  would  enter  the  presence  so, 
since  he  might  not  go  as  a  soldier.  It 
was  only  by  threats  of  violence  that 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  Czar's 
cool  letters  and  trivial  present  for  the 
Queen,  and  with  such  reckless  defiance 
did  he  carry  himself  to  the  last,  that 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  only  by 
Horsey' s  exertions  that  he  was  suffered 
to  leave  Moscow  alive.  Abandoned  by 
the  disgusted  English  colony  Bowes 
and  his  followers  set  out  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and,  insulted  at  every  step  yet 
too  formidable  for  violence,  made  their 
way  at  last  to  St.  Nicholas  Bay.  The 
embarkation  had  all  the  aspect  of  an 
operation  of  war,  but  even  then  they 
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had  not  beard  the  last  of  him.  For 
once  safe  on  board  he  managed  by  a 
daring  expedient  to  return  the  Czar's 
letters  and  present  on  the  hands  of 
the  insolent  official  who  had  attended 
him  to  the  coast.  In  vain  they  pur- 
sued him,  thinking  to  compel  him  to 
receive  them  back.  He  had  marked 
the  last  point  in  the  game,  and  sailed 
away  deriding  their  efforts. 

So  ends  the  first  chapter  of  Anglo- 
Russian  history  and  the  story  of  the 
men  who  made  it.  To  Horsey  fell  the 
task  of  filling  the  breach  which 
Bowes's  heroic  diplomacy  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  make,  and  well  he  played  his 
part.  With  the  accession  of  a  new 
Anglophile  Czar  a  good  understanding 
was  re-established.  For  three  centuries 


it  continued  with  a  cordiality  so  un- 
broken that  some  fifty  years  ago  a 
Russian  proposed  to  celebrate  its 
tercentenary  with  an  international 
monument  to  Wil  lough  by  and  Chan- 
cellor. But  he  spoke  beyond  the  book, 
not  knowing  how  grim  a  joke  fate  had 
in  store  for  the  occasion.  For,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  ceremony  which 
solemnised  the  tercentenary  of  our 
friendship  with  Russia  was  the  declar- 
ation of  a  most  bloody  and  ill  advised 
war ;  and  the  only  monument  Chan- 
cellor received  were  the  scars  left  by  a 
hostile  British  squadron  in  that  same 
great  bay  where  the  astonished 
Muscovites  had  welcomed  him  just 
three  hundred  years  before. 

Julian  Corbett. 
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I. 


The  Greneral  was  sixteen  years  old. 
She  was  a  maid  of  all  work,  one  of 
the  unfortunate  tribe  specified  as 
general  servants,  and  her  home  was 
in  a  Bloomsbury  lodging-house,  in  a 
shabby-genteel  street  which  abutted 
on  a  large  square.  Not  much  room 
for  romance  or  interest  here,  you 
think  ;  possibly  not,  except  the  every- 
day kind  of  romance  inseparable  from 
any  human  life  lived  honestly  and 
bravely.  Pass  on,  my  friends,  if  that 
is  not  to  your  liking. 

Melinda,  the  little  maid  who  offici- 
ated at  Mrs.  Tilley's  establishment  in 
various     useful    capacities,    was     no 
poetic  vision  to  the  outward  eye.     She 
had   no   claims   to  comeliness,  being 
red-haired,    pale-faced,   with   freckles 
large   and    distinct,  though   light   in 
colour,  looking  as  if  they  had  been 
bleached  by  long  residence  in  cellars. 
She  was  undersized  as  a   matter   of 
course,  having  so  many  weighty  duties 
on   her   young    shoulders,    and    was 
remarkable  for  her  partiality  to  large 
aprons  and  caps  of  a  surprising  alti- 
tude, though  not  of  spotless  purity. 
The  uniform  of  her  slavery  was  dear 
to  the  little  General's  heart,  identify- 
ing her  with  the  vast  army  of  workers. 
No  budding  ensign,  introduced  to  the 
glory    of     scMvlet    and    the    Queen's 
buttons,  ever  cherished  his   insignia 
with  half  the  joy  and  loyalty  Melinda 
accorded  to  her  cap  and  apron. 

Notwithstanding  her  puny  appear- 
ance and  pale  face  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  vitality  in  her 
ways  of  speech,  and,  in  spite  of  daily 
travellings  up  four  flights  of  stairs 
and  the  arduous  labours  of  boot-black- 
ing, her  indomitable  energy  never 
abated.     It  was  some  three  years  ago 


now  that  Mrs.  Tilley,  being  in  need 
of  the  assistance  of  a  young  person 
who   would   not  give  herself  airs  or 
take   liberties   with  domestic   rights, 
had  engaged  Melinda  from  the  work- 
house.     The  miserable  little  drudge 
had    been     loyal    to    her    liberator, 
deeming  it  a  happy  change  of  circum- 
stance which  offered  her  independence 
and  the  right  to  call  her  soul  her  own. 
This  latter  fact  was  especially  agree- 
able  to   her   sturdy   spirit,    and   she 
promptly  discarded  the  religious  cloak 
which  custom  had  compelled  her  to 
wear    beneath    the    eyes    of     parish 
officials.      In   the   begiiining   of    her 
service  she  had  earnestly  assured  her 
employer  that  she  "  Didn't  want  no 
Sundays   out,  for  she'd  had  prayers 
enough  to  last  her  a  lifetime."     Mrs. 
Tilley    herself,    not    being    specially 
devout  in  the  matter  of  church-going, 
made  no  demur,  and  the  little  scoffer 
had   continued  to  practise  the  same 
irreverent   attitude   for  three   years, 
only  now  and  again  making  one  of 
the    outer    ring    at    a     Salvationist 
gathering.      This  was  probably  done 
more  with  a  view  of  some  amusement 
to   be  extracted  from  the  lively  pro- 
ceedings,   than     with     any    idea    of 
devotional   worship.      Melinda' s   tip- 
tilted  nose,  worn  after  the  fashion  of 
an   arrogant   terrier,   snifEed   a  long 
time  disdainfully  at  the  poor  curate 
who  lodged  on  the  top  story  of  Mr. 
Tilley' s  domicile,   appearing    to   live 
chiefly  on  bread  and   butter  with  an 
occasional  relish  of  bloaters  or  marma- 
lade.    The  little  General  cherished  a 
vast   contempt  for    man  comprehen- 
sively, for  clerical  man  particularly. 
It  was  a  troublesome  if  not  always  an 
incapable  sex,  destined  to  cause  the 
misery  of  womankind.    Melinda  could 
yet    recall    her  own  early  childhood 
when  she  had  been  employed  by  her 
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paternal  parent  (a  begging  -  letter 
impostor)  to  further  his  schemes. 
Her  independent  soul  had  revolted 
from  the  cant  and  specious  Ipng 
which  had  invariably  overcome  the 
benevolent  and  sympathetic.  The 
hypocritical  scoundrel,  who  had  finally 
landed  himself  in  a  gaol  and  his 
offspring  in  a  workhouse,  was  not  to 
be  remembered  with  pity  or  affection. 
Scriptural  language  and  words  of 
spiritual  advice  had  more  than  an 
echo  of  humbug,  and  doctrines  of 
theology  were  aired  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  gain  and  deception.  Did  not  the 
hat  come  round  after?  So  said 
Melinda. 

Mrs.  Tilley,  being  a  weak-minded 
matron,  large,  limp,  and  lachrymose, 
soon  discovered  her  young  subordin- 
ate's superior  strength  of  character. 
Melinda  was  employed  publicly  in  the 
service  of  lodgers,  and  privately  as  a 
friendly  confidant  and  recipient  of 
tears.  Upon  the  little  maid's  shoulder 
such  copious  floods  were  at  times 
discharged  that  she  was  constrained 
to  remonstrate.  "  If  you  goes  on, 
missis,  I  do  declare  I  shan't  'ave  a  dry 
rag  on  me.  Why  bless  yer,  yer  could 
wring  of  me  out  most  nights." 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  the 
lady's  lamentations  was  the  errant 
ways  of  her  partner,  a  gentleman 
referred  to  vaguely  as  **  in  business  " 
when  enquiries  were  pressed  by  pros- 
pective lodgers.  So  far  as  it  could  be 
discerned  on  the  surface,  the  business 
consisted  chiefly  of  tasting  the  taps  of 
neighbouring  public-houses.  The  land- 
lady, however,  managed  to  keep  him 
out  of  sight  at  moments  when  he  was 
not  presentable,  and  so  far,  being  void 
of  offence  towards  lodgers,  they  tacitly 
ignored  his  misdemeanours.  But 
Melinda,  coming  in  more  personal 
contact  with  the  offender,  heaped 
alternate  derision  and  abuse  upon  him. 
Her  satire  was  deadly  as  poison  to  the 
weak-minded  man,  and  he  hated  and 
feared  her  equally.  The  aspect  of 
this  girl  of  sixteen  years  holding  forth 
on  the  iniquities  of  man  was  a  sight 
to  move  the    gods    to    mirth.      The 


whole  army  of  the  shrieking  sisterhood 
could  not  more  adequately  have  main- 
tained the  equality,  if  not  the  superi- 
ority, of  the  female  sex.  With  her 
big  apron  of  coarse  sacking  enveloping 
her  meagre  form,  with  her  bony  arms 
akimbo  (an  attitude  ever  significant 
of  defiance),  and  her  tangle  of  carroty 
curls  shaken  from  beneath  her  formid- 
able cap,  Melinda  lashed  the  weak- 
nesses of  man  with  unsparing  criticism. 
Mrs.  Tilley  would  offer,  one  by  one, 
feeble  extenuating  arguments,  but 
they  were  quickly  swept  away  by  the 
torrent  of  the  General's  eloquence. 
Her  tirades  invariably  concluded  with 
the  same  piece  of  advice.  **  You 
should  up  and  give  'im  a  bit  of  your 
mind  like  a  woman  as  respecks  of 
herself.  I  wouldn't  knock  under  to 
any  poor  bit  of  stuff  that  calls  itself  a 
man." 

"But,"  wailed  Mrs.  Tilley  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  defend  her  position, 
**  I  ain't  had  no  mind  of  my  own  since 
I  married  him." 

"  Any  one  could  'ave  told  that, 
with  them  seven  children  on  your 
'ands,"  said  Melinda  severely,  but 
without  any  intention  of  broad  sar- 
casm. 

"  He's  took  of  my  last  half-sovereign 
which  I  hid  in  the  teapot."  Here 
Mrs.  Tilley,  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears,  applied  one  eye  to  the  spout  of 
the  much  battered  Britannia  metal 
vessel  which  she  had  constituted  her 
private  bank. 

'^  Bless  me,  I  ain't  got  no  patience. 
Who'd  'ave  a  'usband  to  allow  of  'im 
to  take  of  one's  earnings  !  " 

Perhaps  it  was  the  extra  touch  of 
contempt  in  Melinda's  voice,  or  it 
might  have  been  some  secondai'y 
prompting  of  nature  which  now  in- 
duced Mrs.  Tilley  to  turn  upon  her 
counsellor  and  defend  the  sinner.  "  I 
can  tell  you,  M'linda,  there's  a  many 
that's  downright  thankful  to  get  a 
husband  of  any  sort  in  these  bad 
times.  It  ain't  everyone  as  can  be 
settled  in  life."  There  was  an  air  of 
superior  satisfaction  about  Mrs.  Tilley 
which  was  not  to  be  suffered, 
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"  Pooh  !  "  said  Melinda,  getting 
down  the  frying-pan. 

**  Ain't  you  read  about  the  census, 
M'linda  'i  A  million  of  women  going 
a-begging." 

The  little  General  frowned,  and 
rubbed  her  nose  upwards  with  a  dirty 
forefinger.  If  womankind  was  going 
to  become  a  drug  in  the  market  the 
men  might  show  an  additional  de- 
pravity. However,  she  would  not 
allow  that  the  difficulty  was  insur- 
mountable. **  There's  'usbands  and 
'us bands,  and  yours  ain't  the  sort  I 
should  go  to  accept  of.  They  may  be 
very  good  things  when  they're  willin' 
to  carry  up  coals  and  luggage,  and  to 
clean  the  knives  and  boots  now  and 
agen ;  but  when  it  ain't  nought  better 
a  man  can  do  than  bringing  of  you  a 
baby  year  by  year,  well,  I'd  choose  to 
do  without  one  of  that  sort."  And, 
with  an  expressive  shrug,  Melinda 
turned  to  the  frying-pan  and  gave 
her  mind  to  the  lodgers'  chops. 

There  was  now  indeed  a  goodly 
stock  of  young  Tilleys  on  hand  to 
aggravate  Melinda's  moral  perceptions 
and  to  add  to  her  labours.  "All  of 
'em  one  wuss  than  t'other  in  tlip  way 
of  screechings  and  contrariness,"  said 
Melinda  to  the  Curate  in  a  confidential 
moment.  **  Mrs.  Tilley  gives  of  'em 
too  much  butcher's  meat;  there  ain't 
nothing  like  it  for  bringing  out  a 
voice."  The  General's  yellow  eyes 
flashed  a  quick  glance  at  the  little 
man.  He  had  no  voice  to  speak  of, 
and  very  few  chops  and  steaks  found 
their  way  up  to  his  quarters. 

The  Curate  possessed  his  soul  in 
great  patience,  though  he  was  .«;adly 
harassed  on  the  upper  story  by  the 
unruly  crew  which  occupied  an  attic 
adjacent  to  his  own.  He  might  stuff 
his  ears  with  cotton  wool  and  urge 
mild  remonstrance,  but  the  sound  of 
tin  trumpets  and  penny  whistles 
prevailed  against  all  endeavour  and 
persuasion.  Though  he  was  but  a 
little  man  he  had  a  large  soul ;  but 
unfortunately  it  was  not  visible 
through  his  spectacles.  He  had  a 
deep  respect  for  poor  humanity,  fallen 


as  it  was,  and  a  yet  vaster  pity  for  its 
needs.  He  knew  how  difficult  it  was 
to  satisfy  hungry  bodies  with  the 
thoughts  of  goodness  he  was  charged 
to  deliver.  Nevertheless  he  laboured 
on,  not  losing  his  faith  that  there 
were  immortal  souls  under  the  husk 
of  vilJainy  and  degradation,  and  be- 
stowing what  help  he  could  on  the 
vile  bodies  whose  more  immediate 
necessities  needed  no  searching  out. 

Melinda  was  one  of  the  few  people 
who  had  made  discovery  of  the  large 
soul,  looking  out  of  patient  eyes 
behind  the  spectacles.  She  yielded 
an  unwilling  and  half  scornful  tribute 
to  the  only  piece  of  manhood  she  had 
come  across,  which  actually  forgot  to 
minister  primarily  to  self.  But  her 
secret  acknowledgment  of  virtue  going 
out  of  him  was  jealously  guarded,  and 
lent  no  additional  suavity  to  her 
manners.  She  could  not  so  far  go 
batk  from  her  acknowledged  opinions. 
The  Curate  was  not  more  graciously 
entreated  than  the  rest  of  the  lodgers 
in  respect  of  language.  Nevertheless 
Melinda  blacked  his  patched  boots 
with  extra  vigour,  and  bought  darning 
wool  and  shirt-buttons  surreptitiously. 
Neither  was  his  fire  ever  suffered  to 
go  out  in  his  absence,  or  the  matter  of 
hot  water  forgotten  on  dark  mornings. 

Coming  one  day,  earlier  than  usual, 
to  attend  to  the  little  man's  needs, 
she  found  him  still  at  his  religious 
exercises  with  a  Greek  Testament  in 
his  hands.  Her  head  was  high  aloft 
(this  attitude  was  always  significant 
of  mental  disturbance),  and  she  sniffed 
vigorously  in  the  course  of  laying  the 
breakfast- cloth  and  placing  the  tin  of 
sardines  in  position.  The  Curate 
urged  a  gentle  remonstrance.  "  You 
should  take  some  camphor,  Melinda. 
You  appear  to  have  a  bad  cold." 

"It  ain't  no  cold,"  protested  the 
maid,  pausing  with  a  fork  in  her 
hand,  and  puckering  up  her  odd  little 
face  in  a  singular  manner  ;  a  manner 
which  completely  extinguished  her 
eyes.  This  signified  a  stoical  suppres- 
sion of  tears. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter !'■ 
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said  the  Curate,  not  ignorant  of  such 
signs.  He  closed  his  book  with  a  sigh 
and  sat  looking  down  at  the  clasp. 
There  was  always  something  the 
matter  where  he  was  concerned.  Life 
had  called  very  heavily  on  his  capital 
of  sympathy ;  the  endeavour  to  rectify 
the  mistakes  and  ignorance  of  others 
was  yet  his  chief  task. 

"Matter  enough,"  said  Melinda, 
with  a  look  that  might  have  caused  a 
hero  to  quail.  Was  she  one  to  make 
much  ado  about  nothing,  that  fiery 
glance  seemed  to  say.  "  There's  Mrs. 
Tilley  been  at  it  again.  Another  new 
baby  this  blessed  night." 

"  Really !  I'm  afraid  it  can't  be 
helped,"  rejoined  the  little  man  with 
a  heavy  sigh,  reflecting  on  the  perilous 
problem  of  population. 

**  Who  wants  to  'elp  of  it  %  She'll 
never  'ave  no  more."  Here  Melinda 
choked. 

"  Then  why  do  you  cry  ] " 

**  She's  agoin'  to  die."  The  little 
General's  head  bowed  itself  over  the 
sardines.  The  Curaie  rose  much  per- 
turbed. He  pushed  his  spectacles  up 
absently  and  his  soul  was  visible  in 
his  mild  eyes.  This  proof  of  womanly 
feeling  in  Melinda's  stony  heart  was 
something  he  had  not  expected. 

"  She's  took  awful  bad,  and  me  to 
be  left  with  all  them  children  on  my 
'ands,  not  to  speak  of  'im."  The 
supreme  scorn  on  the  final  pronoun 
was  distinctive  and  seemed  to  include 
a  world  of  disaster.  '*  He  nigh 
frightened  that  poor  sick  critchur  to 
death  straight  off,  com  in'  in  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morn  in'  as  drunk  as 
any  Saturday  night  scum,  and  flour- 
ishin'  of  a  carving  knife  about  like  a 
wild  Injun."  This  graphic  version  of 
Mr.  Tilley's  misdemeanours  was  only 
too  true. 

*•=  He  didn't  hurt  the  baby  ?  " 

Was  it  possible  there  was  a  tone  of 
anticipation  in  the  Curate's  question  ? 
Melinda  shook  her  head,  in  decided 
negative,  and  overcome  by  a  second 
burst  of  sorrow  threw  her  apron  over 
her  head  and  rushed  from  the  room. 


The  little  gentleman  lingered  longer 
than  usual  over  his  scanty  meal,  buc 
he  did  not  visibly  resume  any  spiritual 
exercises.  Perhaps  tiiey  were  going 
on  at  all  times.  An  hour  or  so  later 
he  was  sent  for  to  minister  words  of 
consolation  to  the  dying  woman,  who- 
after  the  way  of  her  kind,  sought  at 
her  last  moments  the  spiritual  counsel 
she  had  never  heeded  in  the  days  of 
health.  The  Curate  found  her  wildly 
affrighted  at  the  near  approach  of 
death,  urging  vain  prayers  that 
Heaven  might  yet  spare  her  life. 
But  in  the  short  hour  he  spent  with 
her  he  somehow  found  the  key  to  rest 
and  solace.  Ah,  how  many  remorseful 
and  despairing  death-beds  he  had 
ministered  at !  How  many  times  had 
he  not  gone  down  into  the  dark  deep 
waters  with  some  struggling  soul,  and 
had  carried  them  through  the  floods 
and  nearer  to  the  light,  by  the  might 
of  his  own  faith  1 

When  Melinda  entered  the  sick 
room  with  some  beef-tea  she  quickly- 
noticed  the  change.  The  poor  helpless 
mistress,  amazed  and  fearful,  full  of 
terrible  anguish  and  distress,  lay  calm 
and  still,  with  a  new  dignity  upon  her 
brow.  What  had  the  Curate  said  and 
done  to  work  this  change?  Mrs. 
Tilley,  peacefully  smiling,  looked  at 
Melinda  with  other  eyes.  Alas,  she 
was  now  beyond  tears,  approaching  the 
border-land  where  all  earthly  con- 
siderations appear  misty  and  of  little 
consequence.  Her  fears  were  at  rest, 
human  passions  were  stilled,  and  the 
everlasting  cloud  slowly  descended 
upon  her  senses. 

"I've  made  of  it  myself, — prime 
gravy -beef, — leal  strong  and  tasty," 
said  Melinda,  stirring  the  nourishment 
vigorously  as  she  approached.  This 
practical  task  checked  the  emotion 
which  she  feared  might  master  her. 
"You'll  'ave  a  drop,  Mrs.  Tilley." 
She  lifted  her  yellow  eyes  with  more 
entreaty  than  she  knew.  Melinda 
had  sat  up  all  night  and  there  were 
red  rims  round  her  strange  orbs.  The 
Curate  gave  way  at  her  approach,  and 
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the  dying  woman  swallpwed  a  spoon- 
ful of  the  food  put  to  her  lips. 

"Where's  the  baby,  M'linda]"  she 
«aid  faintly,  as  if  recalling  some 
-distant  trouble. 

**  Oh  1  don't  you  worrit  now.  I 
know  how  to  manage  of  babies." 

''And  him?'' 

Melinda  missed  the  customary 
burst  of  tears.  **Him**  was  the 
familiar  title  of  Mr.  Tilley  between 
mistress  and  maid.  **  Oh  I  Hm.  He's 
«lep'  it  ofE."  Melinda  lifted  her  nose, 
not  daring  to  give  vent  to  more 
specific  abuse. 

**  Mrs.  Tilley  wishes  to  see  her 
husband/'  interposed  the  Curate 
gently.  The  woman  turned  her 
glance  upon  him  with  speechless 
thanks. 

"  That  she  shan't,"  said  the  General. 
"  'E  ain't  ever  done  'er  no  good  as  I've 
seed  and  now — " 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Curate  with 
a  new  assumption  of  authority,  "  she 
wants  to  forgive  him." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  no  forgiveness," 
came  from  Melinda's  lips.  "Ain't 
she  been  forgivin'  of  'im  all  'er  life, 
and  ain't  'e  been  the  end  of  it  now  1 " 

Once  more  the  Curate  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  there  was  a  tone  in  it  that 
was  not  to  be  resisted.     "  Fetch  him." 

She  flashed  defiance  from  her  red- 
rimmed  eyes,  and  then  her  glance  fell 
upon  the  woman,  looking  at  them  both. 
She  was  going  out  of  life,  peaceful, 
happy,  because  he,  the  little  half- 
starved  Curate  had  whispered  the 
secret  of  eternal  rest.  Hitherto  reli- 
gious practices  had  appeared  unavail- 
ing and  without  sincerity  or  meaning ; 
but  now  the  advantages  did  not  appear 
so  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
able  to  bring  comfort  at  the  last  to  a 
frenzied  soul.  In  that  one  short 
glance  Melinda  realised  it  all.  Some- 
thing in  it  there  might  be,— yes 
something  in  it  after  all,  my  friends. 

With  a  lowered  head  the  girl  passed 
out  of  the  room  on  her  mission.  She 
found  Mr.  Tilley  in  an  underground 
apartment,   in   a   state  of   tremulous 


anticipation.  He  was  dimly  conscious 
that  he  had  committed  himself  in  some 
unpardonable  way  on  the  previous 
night,  but  he  had  fortified  his  nerves 
against  the  revelation  of  his  misdeeds 
with  the  customary  solace.  He  now 
remembered  more  clearly  stumbling 
up  to  his  wife's  bed-chamber,  and 
being  hustled  out  of  it  by  Melinda 
with  a  savage  burst  of  speech.  Then 
came'  the  vision  of  a  doctor  hurrying 
up  the  stairSj^  and  the  scared  appari- 
tion of  Louisa,  his  eldest  born,  peering 
over  the  landing.  His  hand  was  cut 
and  plastered  up,  but  he  had  no 
recollection  of  any  accident  to  himself. 
The  phantasmagoria  of  real  and  un- 
real troubled  him  severely,  and  he 
was  about  to  have  recourse  a  second 
time  to  his  familiar  friend  when 
Melinda's  entry  arrested  him. 

"  You're  to  come,"  she  said  briefly. 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  now  1  " 
he  said  with  a  maudlin  assumption  of 
dignity. 

"  She  wants  to  forgive  of  yer." 

This  benevolent  promise  appeared 
to  have  no  great  attraction  for  Mr. 
Tilley.  He  drew  back  with  evident 
reluctance.  But  Melinda's  eyes  held 
him  fast  with  a  compelling  power. 

"Oh — ah,"  he  writhed  uneasily. 
"  She's  done  of  that  before." 

The  General  restrained  the  torrent 
of  reproach  which  rose  to  her  lips  and 
backing  slowly  to  the  cupboard, 
locked  it  and  placed  the  key  in  her 
pocket.  This  manceuvre  awakened  a 
more  lively  sense  of  interest  in  the 
man's  mind.  "  What  is  it  ? "  he  said 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  clear  away  the 
mental  fog.  The  girl's  action  had  set 
vague  tremors  in  motion.  The  locking 
of  that  cupboard  was  a  prerogative 
only  attached  to  a  wife. 

'*  She's  agoin'  to  die."  Melinda's 
voice  was  husky.  "  You're  to  go  up 
stairs  and  say  good-bye."  Still  he 
tarried.  Then  she  caught  the  coward 
by  the  shoulders,  and  with  all  her 
young  might  pushed  him  towards  the 
open  door.  "Go  I  go  ! "  she  said  more 
vehemently.     And  at  last  he  went. 
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Time  passed ;  weeks»  months  had 
eome  and  gone  since  Mr.  Tilley  was 
finally  forgiven.  But  this  absolution 
had  no  binding  effect  on  his  misdeeds. 
He  sinned  again  and  again,  after  the 
old  fashion,  and  the  last  state  of  the 
man  was  worse  than  the  first.  One  by 
one  respectable  lodgers  dropped  off, 
removing  themselves  and  their  pos- 
sessions to  more  peaceful  quarters. 

The  frequent  offender  found  no 
guiding  hand  stretched  out  upon  the 
stairs  now,  no  oft-forgiving  partner 
ready  to  screen  or  excuse  his  mis- 
demeanours. He  might  stumble  over 
lodgers*  boots  and  coal-scuttles  on 
every  landing,  and  fling  out  wild 
curses  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night 
as  he  listed,  for  no  weeping  spouse 
would  come  forth  to  silence  him  and 
lead  him  to  his  rest.  Mr.  Tilley  on 
the  departure  of  lodgers  was  found 
bewailing  the  reduction  of  rent  and 
the  perversity  of  people  who  would 
not  put  up  with  **  a  man's  ways." 

Melinda  would  have  no  hand  in  the 
salvation  of  her  master,  though  her 
cares  for  his  children  were  altogether 
motherly.  For  them  she  would  patch, 
and  darn,  and  scrape  ;  but  as  for  him 
he  was  one  of  the  hopeless  black  sheep, 
not  worthy  of  any  attention.  Still, 
with  all  his  sins  upon  him,  Mr.  Tilley 
assumed  airs  of  proprietorship  and 
independence.  He  even  became  a 
strong  advocate  of  customary  lodging- 
house  principles.  This  Melinda  would 
not  suffer  at  all.  *'You  think  as 
you're  agoin'  to  stick  on  a  extry  coal- 
scuttle to  the  Curick's  bill  and  pints 
of  milk  which  'e  never  'ad.  Not  if  I 
knows  it,  Mr.  Tilley !  Him  as  is  so 
kind  as  never  was  to  them  children  of 
yours,  and  gives  'em  a  meal  many  a 
time  just  for  the  pleasure  of  going 
without  a  dinner  hisself."  Here  Mr. 
Tilley  assumed  a  warlike  attitude. 
"  Oh !  I  ain't  afraid  of  the  likes  of 
you !  There's  the  poker  nice  and 
*andy,  and  a   bit  o'  crockery  on  the 


shelf.  'Adn't  you  better  throw  them 
cups  at  my  'ed,  and  me  'ave  you  up  at 
the  perlice  court  for  an  ersault?" 
concluded  Melinda. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Tilley  calmed 
down  and  made  an  apology.  He 
never  afterwards  ventured  to  suggest 
any  undue  augmentation  of  trifles  in 
the  Curate's  account.  He,  however, 
presented  his  bills  privately  to  other 
lodgers  as  long  as  they  endured. 

The  General  fought  an  uphill  battle 
on  behalf  of  the  family  whose  cause 
she  had  undertaken,  but  in  spite  of 
all  her  endeavours  the  children  fell 
away  from  their  former  health  and 
plumpness.  A  descending  scale  of 
dietary  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
growing  girls  and  boys,  and  as  butter 
lowered  itself  to  dripping,  and  dripping 
to  treacle,  as  the  daily  accompaniment 
of  bread,  so  was  there  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  vigour.  The  General 
set  herself  culinary  tasks  equivalent 
to  making  bricks  without  straw,  but 
the  result  was  hardly  satisfactory. 

The  only  lodger  that  had  not  de- 
serted No.  17  was  the  Curate,  who  still 
occupied  the  room  on  the  upper  story. 
The  children  certainly  troubled  him 
less  than  formerly.  Vitality  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  and  there  was  a 
greater  scarcity  of  penny  whistles 
and  tin  trumpets.  "  Him  "  never 
condescended  to  bestow  pennies  on 
his  offspring  for  such  frivolous  pur- 
chases as  toys. 

One  day  in  mid-winter  the  Curate 
climbed  the  three  flights  of  stairs, 
after  an  arduous  morning  in  the 
slums  that  had  left  him  sick  at  heart. 
He  found  Melinda  crouching  over  his 
little  grate,  crooning  some  melancholy 
song  to  the  baby,  now  a  pale-faced 
child  of  nearly  a  year  old,  but  yet 
with  no  notion  of  sitting  up  or  taking 
an  interest  in  surroundings  after  the 
customary  manner  of  more  fortunate 
babies. 

"  You'll  please  excuse  of  me,  sir," 
said  Melinda  with  a  subdued  note  of 
defiance.  "Albert  Edward  'e  were 
very  fractious,  and  I  were  that  cold, 
and  there  weren't  no  fire." 
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"  No  fire  !  **  said  the  Curate,  with  an 
involuntary  shudder  as  his  glance  fell 
on  the  snow  outside. 

"  All  along  of  Hm,  a  course/'  said 
Melinda.  **'E's  been  at  it  wusser 
than  never." 

"  But  didn't  I  pay  him  my  rent 
yesterday  a  week  in  advance  % " 

"  Then  you  was  a  ijut ; "  broke 
from  Melinda  angrily.  "'E's  been 
and  drunk  hisself  into  the  per  lice- 
station,  and  I'd  manage  a  sight  better 
if  'e  was  to  stay  there." 

Albert  Edward  set  up  a  whine  of 
remonstrance  at  this  vindictive  remark, 
whereupon  Melinda  turned  him  round 
upon  his  face,  an  attitude  popularly 
supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  infant 
anatomy  ;  then  she  set  to  churning 
her  knees  round  with  a  circular  motion 
as  an  additional  sedative.  The  Curate 
being  by  this  time  familiar  with  the 
ways  of  her  kind  made  no  humane 
remonstrance.  "  What  is  to  be  done  1 " 
he  said  wearily,  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece.  "  The  children  will 
starve  eventually,  or  go  to  the  work- 
house." 

"  That  they  never  shall,"  said 
Melinda,  pale  and  vehement.  "  I'd 
rather  pitch  the  whole  lot  over  the 
'Bankment  first  and  jump  in  after." 

**  Melinda ! "  said  the  Curate  with 
gentle  remonstrance. 

*'Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  it  ain't 
Christian-like  to  talk  o'  the  work- 
house." She  sat  down  meekly  and 
presently  resumed :  "  Couldn't  you 
take  of  the  droring-room  floor?  It 
'ud  give  the  children  a  extry  meal  now 
and  then." 

*'  Impossible,"  said  the  Curate, 
looking  down  into  her  eyes  so  pitiful 
in  their  entreaty.  "  Why,  they're 
thirty  shillings  a  week." 

"  I'd  see  as  you  'ad  'em  for  five-and- 
twenty,"  said  the  General.  *'Only 
think  of  the  red  velvet  sofy,  and 
them  ornyments."  Her  voice  took  a 
cajoling  note. 

He  only  shook  his  head.  Humour 
had  long  since  gone  out  of  him.  '*I 
might  perhaps  get  you  a  lodger,"  he 
said  at  last ;  "  an  American." 


"  Who'd  ever  stay  along  of  'im  and 
the  noise  'e  kicks  up  % " 

**  Couldn't  you  make  him  up  a  bed 
down  stairs  % " 

**  So  I  might,  if  he'd  be  persuaded 
to  stay  there,"  said  Melinda  more 
cheerfully ;  **  but  he's  terrible  afraid 
of  blackbeetles  and  crawly  things,  and 
he  might  set  the  'ouse  afire." 

The  Curate  knew  nothing  of  Mr. 
Tilley's  tremors. 

"  Is  it  a  man  lodger?  "  said  Melinda 
after  a  pause.  "They  gives  a  deal 
more  trouble  with  boots  and  dirty 
pipes  than  the  females." 

**  No,  a  lady,  an  artist ;  she  goes  to 
the  drawing-school  every  morning." 

"And  she'd  pay  reg'lar?"  said 
Melinda  anxiously. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it.  I  think  I'll  go 
and  speak  to  her  at  once  before  she 
leaves  the  college.  I  know  she's 
looking  for  lodgings."  Hereupon 
the  little  man  forgot  his  tired  feelings 
and  took  up  his  hat  again. 

"  Not  till  I've  made  you  a  cup  o' 
tea.  See,  the  kettle's  on  the  boil.'* 
And  with  scant  ceremony  Melinda 
deposited  Albert  Edward  on  the 
hearth-rug  and  fetched  the  teapot  from 
the  cupboard. 

The  lady  proved  amenable  to  per- 
suasion. Within  three  days  she 
occupied  the  drawing-room  floor, 
bringing  with  her  an  amount  of 
luggage  that  afforded  Melinda  a  sub- 
stantial guarantee  of  solvency.  This 
agreeable  fact  was  however  somewhat 
unpleasantly  balanced  by  the  new 
lodger's  outspoken  comments  on  the 
furniture  and  decorations.  "Mercy 
now  !  roses  and  lilies  and  daffy-down- 
dillies  growing  on  the  carpet,  and  the 
whole  rainbow  making  a  display  on 
the  wall-paper.  I  reckon  I'll  have  a 
colour  nightmare  this  blessed  evening." 

But  she  smiled  so  pleasantly  that 
Melinda  was  constrained  to  carry  off 
the  "  ornyments  "  to  a  cupboard 
down  stairs  without  demur.  "  She  'ave 
got  the  coaxingest  eyes  you  ever  see," 
she  remarked  to  Miss  Louisa  in  pri- 
vacy. When  she  brought  up  the 
young    lady's    chop   in   the   evening. 
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Melinda  found  the  drawing-room  floor 
had  undergone  a  singular  change  of 
aspect.  Eastern  rugs  effectually 
diminished  the  glories  of  the  roses  and 
lilies  on  the  carpet,  and  the  red  velvet 
sofa  was  swathed  in  some  artistic 
fabric  which  rendered  this  formidable 
piece  of  furniture  less  conspicuous. 
Photographs,  flowers,  and  books  graced 
the  mantelpiece  and  tables,  and  an 
easel  was  already  set  up  near  the 
window.  All  was  dainty,  tasteful, 
homelike,  and  Melinda  opened  wide 
eyes  of  amazement.  '*  Well,  I  never  ! " 
she  said,  as  her  glance  travelled  round 
the  unfamiliar  apartment.  "Is  that 
how  you  do  it  in  Amerikey  ] " 

"It*s  just  how  folks  do  it  every- 
where if  they  mean  to  call  it  home,'' 
said  the  lady  tranquilly. 

"  Have  the  Curick  seen  of  it  ? " 

The  young  lady  glanced  keenly  at 
the  freckled  face.  Here  was  a  study 
perhaps.  The  General  had  honoured 
the  occasion  with  a  clean  cap,  and  her 
crop  of  red  curls  was  newly  released 
from  curl-papers  and  combed  in  a 
fringe  down  to  her  thick  eyebrows. 

**  Oh  !  is  he  a  man  of  taste  %  " 

Melinda  was  laying  the  cloth  but 
kept  up  a  conversation  at  the  same 
time.  **  "Well,  I  dunno.  He  ain't  got 
no  time  for  these  sort  o'  things,  nor 
no  money  neither."  The  lady  did  not 
check  the  flow  of  Melinda's  communi- 
cations. '*  You  see  he  gives  of  all  his 
earnings  away ;  he'd  give  of  hisself 
away,  1  do  b'lieve,  if  'twould  do  any  one 
no  good." 

There  was  a  humorous  gleam  in 
the  depths  of  the  coaxing  eyes.  The 
girl  was  tall  and  pretty,  and  the 
brightness  of  her  looks  was  a  charm- 
ing novelty  in  this  dingy  house. 
"  Then  you  venerate  the  Curate  ] " 

"Wob's  that?"  said  Melinda  sus- 
piciously, with  her  nose  aloft  as  if 
scenting  satire. 

**  You  admire  him,  respect  him, 
worship  him, — from  afar." 

**  I  don't  worship  no  person  that 
ever  was  born,  and  it  ain't  in  me  to 
respeck.  The  Curick,  'e  are  a  bi^ 
better  than  some,  I  allow." 


"  Can't  you  allow  more  than  that  ? 
He  spends  his  life  in  doing  good." 

Melinda  turned  and  faced  the  lady 
with  a  flash  that  looked  like  anger. 
**  How  do  you  know  of  that  1  " 

"I  have  seen  him  visiting." 

The  General  pressed  her  under-lip 
up  tightly,  and  changed  the  subject. 

"  Your  chop's  gettin'  cold.  Miss, 
and  there's  a  rice  puddin'  and  baked 
apples  to  f oiler." 

"  Why  you're  quite  a  clever  cook," 
said  the  girl  with  her  charming  smile 
as  the  maid  removed  the  cover. 

"  Well,  I  ain't  'ad  much  to  do  that 
way  of  late." 

*' Not  for  the  Curate?" 

Melinda  lifted  her  eyebrows  till 
they  went  out  of  sight  under  the 
fringe.  "  I  don't  know  what  'e  lives 
on,  'cept  he's  fed  unbeknown  to 
hisself  by  the  angels.  It's  bread  and 
butter,— Dorset — and  tea  mornin'  and 
evenin',  and  I  do  b'lieve  'e  gets  'is 
dinner  at  they  airyated  bread  shops, — 
poor  stodgy  stuff  !  "  And  with  a  final 
sniff  Melinda  departed  with  her  empty 
tray,  leaving  the  young  lady  to  reflect 
on  the  waysr  of  benevolent  curates. 
She  was  a  reflective  young  person  in 
the  main,  and  she  worked  hard  too  at 
the  drawing-school.  Considering  there 
was  no  necessity  in  her  life  for  labori- 
ous undertaking  this  was  unusual. 

The  children  in  the  house  soon 
found  a  new  friend,  and  waylaid  the 
pretty  lodger  with  systematic  affection 
on  the  stairs.  She  paid  toll  usually 
with  buns  and  packets  of  sweets,  or 
with  their  equivalent  in  pence.  Her 
advent  too  appeared  to  have  some 
connection  with  regular  dinners,  a 
gain  they  were  not  slow  to  recognise. 
The  quiet  little  man  up  stairs  was 
perhaps  the  only  person  in  the  house 
who  had  not  benefited  by  her  intro- 
duction. He  went  his  way  as  before, 
taking  no  advantage  of  the  situation, 
beyond  a  quiet  "  good  morning  "  or 
"  good  evening  "  if  they  met  casually 
on  the  stairs. 

"  The  Curick  ain't  well,"  snapped 
Melinda  one  evening  as  she  cleared 
away  the  dinner  -  things.      "  'E    'ave 
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got  cold  shivers  and  pains  in  'is  'ed ; 
I  persuaded  of  'im  to  take  a  drop  o' 
peppermint  water,  but  'tweren't  no 
good." 

**  Influenza,"  said  the  lady  laconi- 
cally. "Is  that  peppermint  water ? " 
she  pointed  to  a  bottle  peering  out  of 
Melinda's  pocket. 

"No,  pain-killer  which  I've  been 
and  bought.  The  druggist  at  the 
corner  says  it's  a  rare  cure." 

"No  good,"  said  the  lady,  'Vm. 
sure." 

Melinda  tossed  her  head  and  went 
out,  muttering  something  about  some 
people  who  thought  they  knew  every- 
thing. 

When  half  an  hour  later  a  tap 
came  at  the  Curate's  door  he  did  not 
turn  his  sick  head  ;  it  must  be  Melinda 
of  course.  In  response  to  his  weak 
"  Come  in,"  the  door  opened  in  a  way 
that  Melinda  knew  not  of,  gently  and 
silently,  and  closed  with  a  similar 
graceful  understanding  of  an  aching 
head.  "IVe  brought  your  gruel, — 
not  Melinda, — and  I  made  it.  I've 
put  something  in  it.  Let  me  see," 
she  came  round  the  table  smiling, 
"  you  don't  wear  that  ridiculous  little 
piece  of  blue  ribbon  do  you  % " 

It  was  the  lady.  Her  colour 
glowed  brightly ;  perhaps  she  was 
conscious  that  she  was  acting  the 
part  of  an  emancipated  female,  and 
British  prejudices  might  make  them- 
selves apparent.  But  the  Curate  was 
guileless,  and  altogether  too  far 
removed  from  self-consciousness  to 
remember  sex.  He  rose  from  his 
chair  trembling,  for  he  was  very 
weak.  No  one  had  ever  been  to  visit 
him  in  this  attic  before.  His  eyes 
were  dim  behind  his  spectacles.  He 
was  suddenly  conscious  of  a  dizzy 
bewilderment  and  tottered  a  little. 

The  girl  stretched  out  her  beautiful 
helpful  hand.     "  Sit  down,  please." 

"  I  am  not  very  well,"  he  said, 
smiling  back  but  faintly. 

"  Yes,  and  I  came  to  see,  because 
Melinda  told  me.  Overwork,  I 
reckon."  She  sat  down  on  the  only 
chair  beside  his  own  and  looked    at 


him  steadily.  There  was  no  help  for 
him  beneath  the  scrutiny  of  those 
eyes.  "  I  guess  you'd  better  go  off 
for  a  holiday.  'Tis  March,  and  the 
daffodils  are  all  on  fire  down  in  the 
country." 

He  shook  his  head.  She  caught 
his  wordless  objection  with  quick 
intuition.  **  Oh  yes,  I  understand  ; 
but  there's  a  little  farm-house  down 
Devonshire  way  I  know  about  where 
it  won't  cost  you  more  than  living 
here." 

He  looked  at  her  with  speechless 
gratitude.  He  was  sick  for  a  breath 
of  pure  air,  distressed  and  troubled 
with  the  hopeless  labours  of  his  lot. 
Only  a  breathing  space,  a  little  halt 
at  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  why 
not? 

"  Mercy  now  !  they  don't  want  you 
in  Heaven  just  yet.  Why  there's 
years  of  work  in  you  if  you  take 
proper  care  of  yourself.  Say  you'll 
go,  and  I'll  see  to  it  all."  And  the 
coaxing  eyes  looked  down  at  him 
with  persuasion  that  would  not  be 
denied  ;  and  he,  without  consciousness, 
drank  of  the  intoxication  of  that 
glance  as  he  had  done  before. 

The  Curate  came  back  from  his 
holiday  a  month  later  with  a  suspicion 
of  roundness  about  him,  and  with 
more  than  a  hint  of  rosiness. 

Melinda  made  high  festival  in  his 
honour.  An  elaborate  tea  was  spread 
for  him  with  muffins  and  other 
delicacies.  The  General  herself  was 
attired  in  a  new  stuff  gown.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  Curate  was  un- 
observant of  her  splendour  she  drew 
his  attention  to  the  matter.  "  What 
do  yer  think  o'  my  gowndl" 

"Oh  it's  beautiful,"  he  said  ab- 
sently, while  his  glance  rested  on  a 
graceful  vase  full  of  scarlet  anemones. 
"  Who  sent  the  flowers,  Melinda  % " 
"The  youDg  lady  a  course," 
answered  the  General  with  uncalled- 
for  sharpness. 

"Is, — is  she  quite  welH"  he 
stammered. 

"  Oh  ever  so  well,  more  smiling 
than  never  was.     She  sings  over  'er 
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painting  all  day  long,  and  the  picture 
it's  nigh  finished,  and  there's  a  young 
man  as  comes  and  looks  at  it  every 
day." 

**A  young  man? " 

'<  'Er  cousin  she  calls  of  'im,  just 
over  from  Amerikey." 

But  it  was  evident  Melinda  had 
something  more  on  her  mind.  She 
made  a  feint  of  brushing  up  the 
hearth  and  looking  into  the  kettle, 
and  at  last  with  one  hand  on  the 
door  she  remarked  with  assumed  care- 
lessness :  '*  'Er  cousin  'e's  a  'andsome 
young  chap,  and  'e's  got  a  kerridge 
with  two  'orses,  and  'e  brings  of  'er 
bookays  every  day." 

The  Curate  pointed  to  the  scarlet 
anemones ;  his  hand  trembled.  '^  Are 
these  from  his  bouquets  % " 

Melinda  nodded,  looking  away. 
"  And  it's  my  b'lief  as  'e's  courtin' 
'er  and  she  ain't  onwillin\" 

The  blow  went  home.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause  and  then  the  Curate 
spoke  with  more  than  ordinary  gentle- 
ness :  **  That  will  do,  Melinda.  I  will 
ring  if  I  require  anything  more." 

She  went  out  and  banged  the  door, 
knowing  full  well  her  muffins  would 
go  untasted.  A  s  the  Curate  sat  quite 
still,  all  the  rosiness  faded  from  his 
face.  Alas,  that  he  had  ever  ventured 
to  love  so  unwisely !  The  scarlet 
anemones  stared  boldly  at  him.  He 
could  not  bear  their  flaunting  cheerful- 
ness ;  they  were  like  little  flags  of 
triumph,  a  cousin's  triumph.  Gently 
he  took  them  from  the  water,  gently 
because  her  hand  had  touched  them, 
and  laid  them  on  .  the  fire.  He 
watched  them  shrivel,  curl  up,  and 
die,  all  but  one  which  fell  unobserved 
in  the  ashes.  Melinda  found  it  there 
next  morning  and  she  shook  her  head 
over  it.  **  'E  couldn't  abear  the  sight 
of  'em  a  course,  after  I  told  of  that 
lie.  But  it  ain't  no  use  him  thin  kin' 
o*  'er.  'Er  mind  is  set  on  the  other. 
But  bless  me,  he's  worth  two  o'  the 
cousin,  kerridge  or  no  kerridge." 

And  because  Melinda  believed  in 
her  Curate  and  was  half  sorry  for  the 
lie  which  had  hurt  him,  she  took  the 


withered  flower  away  and  placed  it  in/ 
a  private  drawer  with  pocket-hand ker* 
chiefs  and  lavender. 

The  cousin  with  the  carriage  con- 
tinued to  call  regularly,  and  the 
Curate  could  hear  the  young  lady 
singing  blithely  to  herself  as  he  crept 
silently  up  the  stairs.  She  gave  him 
her  cheery  **good-mai'ning  "  or  "  good- 
evening  "  when  she  encountered  him, 
and  called  him  into  her  sitting-room 
one  day  to  show  him  the  progress  of 
her  picture «  She  questioned  him 
kindly,  too  kindly,  about  his  health 
and  the  way  he  had  passed  hi& 
holiday,  but  her  eyoB  did  not  read 
anything  unusual  behind  the  spec^ 
tacles.  The  glamour  of  a  new 
happiness  was  upon  her,  and  she 
seemed  intent  on  radiating  blessings 
or  brightness  on  others.  But  the 
Curate  held  aloof  in  a  measure  from 
any  further  kindnesses,  and  she  did 
not  understand  his  coldness. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  young 
lady  announced  to  Melinda  that  she 
was  engaged  and  that  in  the  summer 
she  would  remove  from  her  lodgings. 
The  General  received  the  announce- 
ment in  stony  silence.  "  Haven't 
you  anything  nice  to  say  to  me,. 
MeUnda  ? " 

"  You  should  'ave  took  up  with 
something  better  than  a  critchur  that 
wears  kid  gloves  and  shiny  boots. 
La !  Miss,  I  never  thought  you'd 
make  any  account  o'  a  man's  outside.'^ 

The  coaxing  eyes  flashed  ominously. 
"  Melinda,  you  forget  yourself." 

"  Not  me  !  Why  it's  yer  as  forgets 
o'  yerself  with  encouragin'  of  'em 
great  and  small.  Any  one  'ud  think 
as  yer  meant  to  be'ave  as  pretty  as- 
yer  look."  Melinda's  expressive  nose 
took  a  more  pronounced  upward  curve- 
than  ever  before  as  she  went  out. 

And  so  the  young  lady,  thus  rudely 
awakened,  was  left  to  realise  that  she 
had  done  something  wrong,  something 
that  could  not  be  put  right.  Why 
had  she  not  comprehended  sooner?* 
A  grave  sad  look  came  into  her  sweet 
eyes,  and  she  sighed.  She  might  not 
even   say   she   was   sorry ;   the   only 
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thing  to  do  was  to  pass  out  of  his  life 
silently. 

Many  years  went  by  and  in  the 
course  of  them  Mr.  Tilley  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  Then  began 
a  renewed  time  of  prosperity  for 
No.  17  under  Melinda*s  absolute  rule. 
The  children  grew  up  satisfactorily, 
and  were  one  by  one  carefully  launched 
on  the  world  under  the  General's 
auspices.  Many  lodgers  came  again 
and  some  went,  but  the  Curate  still 
remained  in  the  attics. 

A  little  legacy  had  fallen  in  to  him, 
and  Melinda  occasionally  ordered 
butcher's  meat  for  his  evening  meal, 
much  to  her  satisfaction.  Preferment 
to  peaceful  country  rectories  had  more 


than  once  been  offered  him,  but  he 
always  declined  to  make  any  change 
in  his  way  of  life.  He  knew  his  work, 
and  some,  at  least,  of  the  people  would 
miss  him  if  he  forsook  them.  He  was 
prematurely  old  and  grey,  but  yet 
toiled  early  and  late  in  that  sad 
harvest-field  where  so  many  tares 
abound.  And  when  he  took  a  final 
chill  one  winter  time  and  slowly 
drifted  down  to  the  sea  of  death, 
Melinda  watched  day  and  night  by 
his  bed-side.  And  when  he  had 
delivered  up  his  brave  soul  and  lay 
serene  in  his  last  sleep,  she  placed  a 
withered  flower  in  his  hand.  It  had 
once  been  a  scarlet  anemone. 

H.  M. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    LAP    OP    PEACE. 


In  the  year  1835  the  Rev^.  Philip 
Penniloe  was  curate-in- charge  of  Perly- 
cross,  a  village  in  a  valley  of  the 
Blackdown  Range.  It  was  true  that 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  John  Chevi- 
thorne,  M.A.,  came  twice  every  year 
to  attend  to  his  tithes  ;  but  otherwise 
he  never  thought  of  interfering,  and 
would  rather  keep  his  distance  from 
spiritual  things.  Mr.  Penniloe  had 
been  his  college-tutor,  and  still  was  his 
guide  upon  any  points  of  duty  less 
cardinal  than  discipline  of  dogs  and 
horses. 

The  title  of  "  curate-in-charge  "  as 
yet  was  not  invented  generally;  but 
far  more  curates  held  that  position 
than  hold  it  in  these  stricter  times. 
And  the  shifting  of  curates  from 
parish  to  parish  was  not  so  frequent 
as  it  is  now  ;  theological  views  having 
less  range  and  rage,  and  curates  less 
divinity.  M'oreover  it  cost  much  more 
to  move. 

But  the  curate  of  Perlycross  was 
not  of  a  lax  or  careless  nature.  He 
would  do  what  his  conscience  required, 
at  the  cost  of  his  last  penny ;  and  he 
thought  and  acted  as  if  this  world 
were  only  the  way  to  a  better  one. 
In  this  respect  he  differed  widely  from 
all  the  people  of  his  parish,  as  well  as 
from  most  of  his  clerical  brethren. 
And  it  is  no  little  thing  to  say  of  him, 
that  he  was  beloved  in  spite  of  his  piety. 
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Especially  was  he  loved  and  valued 
by  a  man  who  had  known  him  from 
early  days,  and  was  now  the  squire 
and  chief  landowner  in  the  parish  of 
Perlycross.  Sir  Thomas  Waldron  of 
Walderscourt  had  battled  as  bravely 
with  the  sword  of  steel,  as  the  church- 
man had  with  the  spiritual  weapon, 
receiving  damages  more  abiding  than 
the  latter  can  inflict.  Although  by 
no  means  invalided,  perhaps  he  had 
been  pleased  at  first  to  fall  into  the 
easy  lap  of  peace.  After  eight  years 
of  constant  hardship,  frequent  wounds 
and  famishing,  he  had  struck  his  last 
blow  at  Waterloo,  and  then  settled 
down  in  the  English  home,  with  its 
comforting  cares  and  mild  delights. 

Now,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  he  seemed 
more  likely  to  stand  on  the  battle- 
ments of  life  than  many  a  lad  of 
twenty.  Straight  and  tall,  robust  and 
ruddy,  clear  of  skin  and  sound  of  foot, 
he  was  even  cited  by  the  doctors  of 
the  time  as  a  proof  of  the  benefit  that 
flows  from  bleeding  freely.  Few  men 
living  had  shed  more  blood  (from  their 
own  veins  at  any  rate)  for  the  good  oi 
their  native  land,  and  none  had  made 
less  fuss  about  it ;  so  that  his  country, 
with  any  sense  of  gratitude,  must  now 
put  substance  into  him.  Yet  he  was 
by  no  means  over  fat ;  simply  in  good 
case  and  form.  In  a  word,  you  might 
search  the  whole  county,  and  find  no 
finer  specimen  of  a  man,  and  a  gentle- 
man too,  than  Colonel  Sir  Thomas 
Waldron. 
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All  this  Mr.  Penniloe  knew  well ; 
and  having  been  a  small  boy,  when 
the  colonel  was  a  big  one,  at  the  best 
school  in  the  west  of  England,  he 
owed  him  many  a  good  turn  for  the 
times  when  the  body  rules  the  roost, 
and  the  mind  is  a  little  chick,  that 
can't  say  "  Cockadoodle."  In  those 
fine  days  education  was  a  truly  rational 
process ;  creating  a  void  in  the  juvenile 
system  by  hunger,  and  filling  it  up 
with  thumps.  Scientific  research  has 
now  satisfied  itself  that  the  mind  and 
the  body  are  the  selfsame  thing ;  but 
this  was  not  understood  as  yet,  and 
the  one  ministered  to  the  other.  For 
example,  the  big  Tom  Waldron  sup- 
plied the  little  Phil  Penniloe  with 
dumps  and  penny-puddings,  and  with 
fists  ever  ready  for  his  defence ;  while 
the  quicker  mind  sat  upon  the  broad 
arch  of  chest  sprawling  along  the  old 
oak  bench,  and  construed  the  lessons 
for  it,  or  supplied  the  sad  hexameter. 
When  such  a  pair  meet  again  in  later 
life  sweet  memories  arise,  and  fine 
goodwill 

This  veteran  friendship  even  now 
was  enduring  a  test  too  severe,  in 
general,  for  even  the  most  sterling 
afPection.  But  a  conscientious  man 
must  strive,  when  bound  by  Holy 
Orders,  to  make  every  member  of  his 
parish  discharge  his  duty  to  the  best 
advantage.  And  if  there  be  a  duty 
which  our  beloved  Church,  even  in  her 
snoring  period,  has  endeavoured  to 
impress,  the  candid  layman  must  con- 
fess that  it  is  the  duty  of  alms-giving. 
Here  Mr.  Penniloe  was  strong,  far  in 
advance  of  the  times  he  lived  in, 
though  still  behind  those  we  have  the 
privilege  to  pay  for.  For  as  yet  it 
was  the  faith  of  the  general  parishioner 
that  he  had  a  strong  parochial  right 
to  come  to  church  for  nothing ;  and  if 
he  chose  to  exercise  it,  thereby  added 
largely  to  the  welfare  of  the  parson, 
and  earned  a  handsome  reference. 
And  as  yet  he  could  scarcely  reconcile 
it  with  his  abstract  views  of  religion, 
to  find  a  plate  poked  into  his  waist- 
coat-pocket, not  for  increase,  but  de- 
pletion thereof. 

Acknowledging    the    soundness   of 


these  views,  we  may  well  infer  that 
Perlycross  was  a  parish  in  which  a 
well-ordered  parson  could  do  anything 
reasonable.  More  than  one  substantial 
farmer  was  good  enough  to  be  pleased 
at  first,  and  try  to  make  his  wife  take 
it  so,  at  these  opportunities  of  grace. 
What  that  expression  meant  was  more 
than  he  could  for  the  life  of  him  make 
out ;  but  he  always  connected  it  with 
something  black,  and  people  who 
stretched  out  their  hands  under  cocoa- 
nuts  bigger  than  their  heads,  while 
**  Come  over  and  help  us,"  issued  from 
their  mouths.  If  a  shilling  was  any 
good  to  them,  bless  their  woolly  heads, 
it  only  cost  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
wool! 

Happy  farmer,  able  still  to  find  a 
shilling  in  his  Sunday  small-clothes, 
and  think  of  the  guineas  in  a  nest 
beneath  the  thatch  !  For  wheat  was 
golden  still  in  England,  and  the  good 
ox  owned  his  silver  side.  The  fai 
outlook  over  hill  and  valley,  rustling 
field  and  quiet  meadow,  was  not  yet  a 
forlorn  view,  a  sight  that  is  cut  short 
in  sighs,  a  prospect  narrowing  into  a 
lane  that  plods  downhill  to  the  work- 
house. For  as  yet  it  was  no  mockery  to 
cast  the  fat  grain  among  the  clods,  or 
trickle  it  into  the  glistening  drill,  to 
clear  the  sleek  blade  from  the  noisome 
weed,  to  watch  the  soft  waves  of 
silky  tassels  dimple  and  darken  to  the 
breeze  of  June,  and  then  the  lush 
heads  with  their  own  weight  bowing 
to  the  stillness  of  the  August  sun, 
thrilling  the  eyes  with  innumerable 
throng,  glowing  with  impenetrable 
depth  of  gold.  Alas,  that  this  beauty 
should  be  of  the  past,  and  ground  into 
gritty  foreign  flour ! 

But  in  the  current  year  of  grace, 
these  good  sons  of  our  native  land  had 
no  dream  of  the  treason  which  should 
sell  our  homes  and  landscapes  to  the 
sneering  foreigner.  Their  trouble, 
though  heavy,  was  not  of  their  own 
making,  but  inflicted  from  without ; 
and  therefore  could  be  met  and  cured 
by  men  of  strong  purpose  and  generous 
act. 

That  grand  old  church  of  Perly- 
cross (standing  forth  in  gray  power  of 
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life,  as  against  the  black  ruins  of  the 
Abbey)  had  suddenly  been  found  want- 
ing, — wanting  foundation,  and   broad 
buttress,    solid    wall,    and   sound-tim- 
bered roof,  and  even  deeper  hold  on 
earth  for  the  high  soar  of  the  tower. 
This   tower  was    famous    among    its 
friends,   not  only  for  substance,   and 
height  and  proportion,  and  piercings, 
and  sweet  content  of  bells ;  but  also 
for    its  bold    uplifting    of   the  green 
against  the  blue.     To  wit,  for  a  time 
much  longer  than  any  human  memory, 
a  sturdy  yew-tree  had  been  standing 
on  the  topmost  stringing-course,  in  a 
sheltering  niche  of  the  southern  face, 
with  its  head  overtopping  the  battle- 
ments, and  scraping  the  i?croll  of  the 
south-east  vane.     Backed  as  it  was  by 
solid  stone,  no  storm  had  succeeded  in 
tugging  its   tough   roots   out   of   the 
meshes  of  mortar ;  and  there  it  stood, 
and  meant  to  stand,  a  puzzle  to  gar- 
deners, a  pleasui'e  to  jackdaws,  and 
the  pride  of  all  Perlycrucians.     Even 
Mr.    Penniloe,    that   great    improver, 
could   not   get  a  penny   towards   his 
grand  designs,  until  he  had  signed  a 
document   with  both   churchwardens, 
that  happen  what  might,  not  a  hair  of 
the  head  of  the  sacred  yew-tree  should 
perish. 

Many  a  penny  would  be  wanted 
now,  and  who  was  to  provide  them  1 
The  parish,  though  largo  and  com- 
prising some  of  the  best  land  in  East 
Devon,  had  few  resources  of  commerce, 
and  not  much  of  manufacture.  The 
bright  Perle  running  from  east  to 
west  clove  it  in  twain ;  and  the 
northern  part,  which  was  by  far  the 
larger,  belonged  to  the  Waldrons ; 
while  the  southern  (including  the 
church  and  greater  part  of  the  village) 
was  of  divers  owners,  the  chiefest 
being  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  sacred 
body  never  came  nigh  the  place,  and 
felt  no  obligation  towards  it,  at  the 
manhood  of  this  century. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  1 "  cried  the 
only  man  who  could  enter  into  the 
grief  of  it,  when  Richard  Horner  of 
Pumpington,  architect,  land-agent,  and 


surveyor,  appeared  before  the  clergy- 
man and  churchwardens  with  the 
report  required  by  them. 

*•  One  of  two  things, '*  answered  Mr. 
Horner,  a  man  of  authority  and 
brevity ;  "  either  let  it  crumble,  or 
make  up  your  minds  to  spend  a 
thousand  pounds  upon  it." 

**  We  should  be  prepared  to  spend 
that  sum,  if  we  had  only  got  it,"  Mr. 
Penniloe  said,  with  that  gentle  smile 
which  made  his  people  fond  of  him. 

**  We  ha*n*t  got  a  thousand,  nor 
a  hundred  nayther.  You  talk  a  bit 
too  big,  Dick.  You  always  did  have 
a  big  mouth,  you  know.*' 

The  architect  looked  at  his  cousin. 
Farmer  John  (the  senior  churchwarden 
of  Perlycross,  and  chief  tenant  of  the 
Capitular  estates),  and  if  his  own 
mouth  was  large,  so  was  that  of  his 
kinsman,  as  he  addressed  him  thus  : 
"  John  Horner,  we  know  well  enough 
what  you  be.  It  wouldn't  make  much 
of  a  hole  in  you  to  put  down  your 
hundred  pounds, — to  begin  with." 

"Well,"  said  his  colleague,  Frank 
Farrant,  while  the  elder  was  in  labour 
of  amazement,  **  if  John  will  put  down 
his  hundred  pounds,  you  may  trust 
me  to  find  fifty." 

"And  fifty  to  you  is  a  good  bit 
more  than  a  thousand  to  him,  I 
reckon.  Book  it,  Mr.  Penniloe,  before 
they  run  back;  and  me  for  another 
five  and  twenty." 

"  I  never  said  it ;  I  never  said  a 
word  of  it," — Farmer  John  began  to 
gasp,  while  cousin  and  colleague  were 
patting  him  on  the  back,  crying, 
**  Don't  go  back  from  your  word, 
John." 

"Now,  did  I  say  it.  Parson 
Penniloe  ? "  he  appealed,  as  soon  as 
they  would  let  him  speak.  "  Come 
now,  I'll  go  by  what  you  say  of  it." 

"  No,  Mr.  Horner  ;  I  wish  you  had. 
You  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind." 

"  Parson,  you  are  a  gentleman.  I 
do  like  a  man  as  tells  the  truth. 
But  as  for  them  fellows,  I'll  just  show 
them  what's  what.  Whether  I  said 
it,  or  no, — I'll  do  it." 
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Mr.  Peaailoe  smiled,  but  not  with 
pleasure  only.  Simple  and  charitable 
as  he  was,  he  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  glory  of  God  was  the  motive 
power  in  the  mind  of  Farmer  John. 

CHAPTER  II. 

FAIBY    FAITH. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  work  was 
proceeding  steadily,  though  not  quite 
so  merrily  perhaps  as  some  of  the 
workmen  might  have  wished  ;  because 
Mr.  Penniloe  had  forbidden  the  pres- 
ence of  beer-cans  in  consecrated 
ground.  A  large  firm  of  builders  at 
Exeter  (Messrs.  Peveril,  Gibbs  &  Co.) 
had  taken  the  contract  according  to 
Mr.  Homer's  specifications ;  and  had 
sent  a  strong  staff  of  workmen  down, 
under  an  active  junior  partner,  Mr. 
Erobson  Adney.  There  are  very  few 
noises  that  cannot  find  some  ear  to 
which  they  are  congenial ;  and  the 
clink  of  the  mason's  trowel  is  a 
delight  to  many  good  people.  But 
that  pleasant  sound  is  replaced  too 
often,  by  one  of  sadder  harmony, — the 
chink  of  coin  that  says  adieu,  with  all 
the  regret  behind  it. 

Perlycross  had  started  well  on  this 
its  greatest  enterprise ;  every  man 
was  astonished  at  his  neighbour's 
generosity,  and  with  still  better 
reason  at  his  own.  Mr.  Penniloe's 
spirits  rose  above  the  solid  necessity  of 
repairs,  and  aspired  to  richer  embellish- 
ment. That  hideous  gallery  at  the 
western  end,  which  spoiled  the  tower 
entrance  and  obscured  a  fine  window, 
should  go  into  the  fire  at  last ;  the 
noble  arch  of  the  chancel  (which  had 
been  shored  with  timber  braces)  should 
be  restored  and  reopened,  and  the 
blocked-up  windows  should  again  dis- 
play their  lovely  carving.  In  the 
handsomest  manner  Sir  Thomas 
Waldron  had  sent  him  a  cheque  for 
five  hundred  pounds ;  which  after  all 
was  only  just,  because  the  vaults  of 
the  Waldron  race  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  half  the  lapse.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter  had  contributed  a 
hundred     pounds ;     and     the     rector 


another  hundred ;  and  the  curate's 
own  father, — an  ancient  clergyman  in 
the  north  of  Devon,  with  a  tidy  living 
and  a  plump  estate — had  gone  as  far 
as  twenty  pounds  for  the  honour  of 
the  family. 

With  this  money  in  hand,  and  much 
more  in  hope,  all  present  designs  might 
well  be  compassed.     But  alas  !  a  new 
temptation  rose,   very  charming,  and 
very    costly.      The   curate   had   long 
suspected   that   his   favourite   church 
had   been   endowed   (like    its  smaller 
sister  at  Perlycombe)  with  a  fair  rood- 
screen  ;  perhaps  a  fine  one,  worthy  of 
the  days  when  men  could  carve.    And 
now,  when  the  heavy  wooden  gallery 
of   Queen   Anne's   time  had  been  re- 
moved,  it   happened     that     Sergeant 
Jakes  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  old  work  in  Spain,  was 
minded   to  inquire  into  the  bearings 
of  the  great   bressemer  at  the  back. 
He  put  his  foot  into  a  hole  beneath  it, 
where  solid  brickwork  was  supposed 
to  be ;  but  down  went  his  foot  into  a 
lot  of  crumbling  stuff,   and  being  no 
more  than  a  one-armed  man,  Mr.  Jakes 
had  a   narrow  escape    of    his    neck. 
Luckily  he  clung  with  his  one  hand  to 
a  crossbeam  still  in  position,  and  being 
of  a  very  wiry  frame  (as  all  the  school- 
children knew  too  well),  was  enabled  to 
support   himself,    until  a  ladder   was 
clapped   to.      Even   then   it   was   no 
easy     thing     to    extricate    his    foot, 
wedged     between     two     trefoils     of 
sharply  cut  stone  ;  and  for  more  than 
a  week   it  was  beyond  his  power  to 
bring    any    fugitive    boy   to   justice 
The  parson  was  sent  for  at  onpe,  and 
discovered  the  finest   stone -screen   in 
the  diocese,  removed  from  its  place  by 
a  barbarous  age,  and  plastered  up  in 
the  great  western  wall. 

There  was  little  of  that  hot  conten- 
tion then  which  rages  now  over  every 
stock  and  stone  appertaining  to  the 
Church.  As  the  beauty  of  design,  and 
the  skill  of  execution,  grew  more  and 
more  manifest  to  his  delighted  eyes,  Mr. 
Penniloe  was  troubled  with  no  mis- 
givings as  to  "  graven  images."  He 
might   do    what   he   liked   with   this 
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grand  piece  of  work,  if  the  money 
were  forthcoming.  And  the  parish 
suspected  no  Popery  in  it,  when  after 
much  counsel  with  all  concerned,  and 
with  the  needful  faculty,  he  proposed 
to  set  up  this  magnificent  screen  as  a 
reredos  beneath  the  great  chancel 
window,  and  behind  the  stone  com- 
munion-table, generally  called  the 
altar  now. 

Yet  brave  as  he  was  and  of  ardent 
faith,  some  little  dismay  was  natural, 
when  the  builders  assured  him  that 
this  could  not  be  done,  with  all  needful 
repairs  and  proper  finish,  for  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
they  would  not  even  bind  themselves  to 
that ;  for  the  original  was  of  the  best 
Beere  stone,  difficult  to  match  and 
hard  to  work.  Mr.  Pen  nil  oe  went  to 
the  quarries,  and  found  that  this  was 
no  exaggeration;  and  having  some 
faith  in  mankind, — as  all  who  have 
much  in  their  Maker  must  have — he 
empowered  the  firm  to  undertake  the 
task,  while  he  cast  about  zealously  for 
the  cash. 

With  filial  confidence  he  made  sure 
that  his  reverend  father  must  rejoice 
in  another  opportunity  for  glorifying 
God ;  and  to  that  effect  he  addressed 
him.  But  when  the  postman  wound 
his  horn  at  the  bottom  of  the  village, 
and  the  parson  hurried  down  from 
the  churchyard  to  meet  him,  at  the 
expense  of  eightpence  he  received  the 
following  dry  epistle. 

Sox  Philip,— We  are  much  surprised 
and  pained  by  your  extraordinary  letter. 
You  speak  very  largely  of  "  duty  to  God," 
which  ou^ht  to  be  done,  without  talking 
of  it ;  while  you  think  lightly  of  your 
duty  to  your  parents,  the  commandment 
that  carries  the  blessing.  If  you  had  not 
abandoned  your  Fellowship,  by  marrying 
and  having  a  family,  it  might  have  been 
more  in  your  power  to  think  of  church- 
windows,  and  stone-carving.  We  did  not 
expect  to  be  treated  like  this,  after  our 
very  handsome  gift,  of  not  more  than 
three  months  agone.  Look  for  no  more 
money  ;  but  for  that  which  a  good  son 
values  more,  and  earns  by  keeping  within 
his  income, — the  love  of  his  aflfectionate 
parents, 

Isaac,  and  Joan  Penniloe. 


"  Ah  !  ah  !  Well,  well,  I  dare  pay 
I  was  wrong ;  but  I  thought  that  he 
could  afford  it,"  said  the  curate  in 
his  simple  way.  "  'Tis  a  sad  day  for 
me  altogether.  But  I  will  not  be 
cast  down,  for  the  Lord  knoweth 
best." 

For  on  this  very  day,  a  year  ago, 
he  had  lost  the  happiness  of  his  life, 
and  the  one  love  of  his  manhood. 
His  fair  wife  (a  loyal  and  tender 
helpmate,  the  mother  of  his  three 
children,  and  the  skilful  steward  of 
his  small  means)  had  been  found 
lying  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  "  Horse- 
shoe Pitch,''  beneath  Hagdon  Hill. 
While  her  husband  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  village,  waiting  for  a 
funeral,  she  had  set  forth,  with  none 
but  her  younger  boy  Michael,  to  visit 
an  old  woman  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
parish,  very  far  advanced  in  years 
but  still  a  very  backward  Christian, 
The  old  woman  was  living  at  the 
present  moment,  but  could  throw  no 
light  upon  her  visitor's  sad  fate,  and 
indeed  denied  that  she  had  seen  her 
on  that  day.  And  the  poor  child  who 
must  have  beheld  what  happened, 
though  hitherto  a  very  quick  and 
clever  little  fellow,  could  never  be 
brought  to  say  a  word  about  it. 
Having  scarcely  recovered  from  a 
sharp  attack  of  measles,  he  had  lost 
his  wits  through  terror,  and  ran  all 
the  way  home  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
shouting  "  Rabbits  !  Babbits !  Rab- 
bits I "  From  the  child's  sad  condition, 
and  a  strict  search  of  the  **  Horseshoe," 
it  appeared  that  he  had  leaped  after 
his  poor  mother,  but  had  been  saved 
from  death  by  a  ledge  of  brambles 
and  furze  which  had  broken  his  fall. 
Even  now,  though  all  trace  of  his 
bruises  was  gone  and  his  blue  eyes 
were  as  bright  as  ever,  the  tender 
young  brain  was  so  dazed  and  daunted 
by  the  fall,  and  the  fright  and  agony, 
that  the  children  of  the  village 
changed  his  nickname  from  "  Merry 
Michael  "  to  **  Mazed  Mikey." 

Mr.  Penniloe  had  been  fighting 
bravely  against  the  sad  memories  of 
this  day.  To  a  deeply  religious  mind 
like    his,    despondency    was    of    the 
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nature  of  doubt,  and  sorrow  long 
indulged  grew  into  sin.  Bat  now  a 
cloud  of  darkness  fell  around  him ; 
the  waves  of  the  flood  went  over  bis 
soul,  his  heart  was  afflicted,  and  in 
sore  trouble ;  and  there  was  none  to 
deliver  him. 

All  men  have  their  times  of  de- 
pression ;  but  few  feel  such  agonies  of 
dejection,  as  the  firm  believer  and 
lover  of  his  faith,  when  harrowing 
doubts  assail  him.  The  rector  of 
Perlycross,  Mr.  Chevithorne,  though  by 
no  means  a  man  of  vast  piety,  had  a 
short  way  of  dealing  with  such  attacks, 
which  he  always  found  successful.  To 
his  certain  knowledge,  all  debility  of 
faith  sprang  directly  from  *'lowness 
of  the  system ;  '*  and  his  remedy 
against  all  such  complaints  was  a 
glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water.  But 
his  curate's  religion  was  a  less  robust, 
because  a  far  more  active  power  ;  and 
his  keener  mind  was  not  content  to 
repel  all  such  sallies  as  temptations 
of  the  devil.  Sensitive,  diffident,  and 
soft-hearted,  he  was  apt  to  feel  too 
acutely  any  wound  to  his  affections  ; 
and  of  all  the  world  now  left  to  him, 
the  dearest  one  was  his  mother.  Or 
at  any  rate,  he  thought  so  for  the 
present ;  though  a  certain  little  tender 
claim  was  creeping  closer  and  closer 
into  the  inmost  cell  of  love. 

**  Ca-n  mother  have  forgotten  what 
day  it  would  be,  when  I  should  receive 
these  cruel  words  T*  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  went  sadly  up  the  hill  towards 
his  whitewashed  dwelling-place,  having 
no  heart  left  for  the  finest  of  stone- 
carvings.  "  If  she  did,  it  was  not  like 
her  ;  and  if  she  remembered,  it  seems 
still  worse.  Surely  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  sign  her  name  without  her 
knowledge.  But  whenever  he  thinks 
of  that  Fellowship — well,  perhaps  it 
was  wrong  on  my  part  to  attempt  so 
much.  It  is  high  time  to  look  more 
closely  into  ways  and  means." 

That  was  the  proper  thing  to  do 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  he  hastened  inside 
to  do  it.  But  when  he  sat  in  his  lonely 
bookroom,  with  the  evening  shadows 
of  the  dark  ilex  slowly  creeping  over 
him,  his  mind  went  back  into  the  past. 


and  a  mighty  sadness  conquered  him. 
Instead  of  the  list  of  subscriptions  for 
the  church  he  had  drawn  from  the 
long  portfolio  (which  his  wife  had 
given  him  on  the  last  wedding-day 
they  should  ever  keep  together)  a  copy 
of  a  sad  despondent  hymn  which  he 
had  written  in  the  newness  of  his  grief. 
As  he  read  the  forgotten  lines,  once 
more  their  deep  gloom  encompassed 
him  ;  even  the  twinkle  of  hope,  in 
which  they  ended,  seemed  a  mockery. 

**  Will  it  ever  be  so,  or  is  it  all  a 
dream,  inspired  by  our  longings,  and 
our  self-conceit  ]  Whatever  is  pleasant, 
or  good,  or  precious,  is  snatched  from 
our  grasp  ;  and  we  call  it  a  trial,  and 
live  on,  in  the  belief  that  we  are 
punished  for  our  good,  and  shall  be 
rewarded  tenfold.  If  so,  it  can  be  for 
those  alone  who  are  able  to  believe 
always  ;  who  can  dismiss  every  shadow 
of  doubt,  and  live  with  their  Maker 
face  to  face.  Oh  that  I  could  do  so  ! 
But  I  cannot;  my  shallow  mind  is 
vexed  by  every  breeze.  When  I  was 
a  young  man,  I  felt  pity,  and  even 
contempt  for  Gowler's  unfaith — a  man 
of  far  superior  powers.  He  gave  up 
his  Fellowship,  like  a  conscientious 
man ;  while  I  preach  to  others,  and 
am  myself  a  castaway.  Oh,  Ruth, 
Ruth,  if  you  could  only  see  me  ! " 

This  man  of  holy  life,  and  of  pure 
devotion  to  his  sacred  office,  bent  his 
head  low  in  the  agony  of  the  moment, 
and  clasped  his  hands  over  his  whiten- 
ing hair.  How  far  he  was  out  of  his 
proper  mind  was  shown  by  his  sitting 
in  the  sacred  chair,^  the  old  **  dropping- 
chair  "  of  the  parish,  which  had  been 
sent  back  that  morning.  Of  this,  and 
of  all  around,  he  took  no  heed  ;  for  the 
tide  of  his  life  was  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  his  feeble  heart  was  fluttering  like 
a  weed  in  shallow  water. 

But  his  comfort  was  not  far  to  seek. 
After  sundry  soft  taps,  and  a  shuffle 
of  the  handle,  the   door  was   opened 

^  In  country  parishes  an  easy-chair,  for  the 
use  of  the  sick  and  elderlj',  was  provided 
from  the  Communion  offerings,  and  lent  to 
those  most  in  need  of  it.  When  not  so  re- 
quired, it  was  kept  under  cover,  and  regarded 
with  some  reverence  from  its  origin  and  use. 
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quietly,  and  a  little  girl  came  dancing 
in,  bringing  a  gleam  of  summer  sun- 
shine in  a  cloud  of  golden  hair.  The 
gloom  of  the  cold  room  fled,  as  if  it  had 
no  business  near  her,  and  a  thrush 
outside  (who  knew  her  well)  broke  forth 
into  a  gratitude  of  song.  For  this 
was  little  Faith  Penniloe,  seven  years 
old  last  Tuesday,  the  prettiest  and  the 
liveliest  soul  in  all  the  parish  of  Perly- 
cross  ;  and  Faith  being  too  substantial 
perhaps,  everybody  called  her  "  Fay," 
or  "  Fairy.'*  Nothing  ever  troubled 
her,  except  the  letter  r,  and  even  that 
only  when  it  wanted  to  come  first. 

*'  Father,  fathery,  how  much  colder 
is  the  tea  to  get  1  "  she  cried.  "  I  call 
it  very  yude  of  you  to  do  what  you 
like,  because  you  happen  to  be  older." 

As  the  little  girl  ran,  with  her  arms 
stretched  forth,  and  a  smile  on  her 
lips  that  was  surety  for  a  kiss,  a 
sudden  amazement  stopped  her.  The 
father  of  her  love  and  trust  and 
worship  was  not  even  looking  at  her ; 
his  face  was  cold  and  turned  away ; 
his  arms  were  not  spread  for  a  jump 
and  a  scream.  He  might  as  well 
have  no  child  at  all,  or  none  to  whom 
he  was  all  in  all.  For  a  moment  her 
simple  heart  was  daunted,  her  dimpled 
hands  fell  on  her  pinafore,  and  the 
sparkle  of  her  blue  eyes  became  a 
gleam  of  tears.  Then  she  gathered  up 
her  courage,  which  had  never  known 
repulse,  and  came  and  stood  between 
her  father's  knees,  and  looked  up  at 
him  very  tenderly  as  if  she  had  grieved 
him,  and  yearned  to  be  forgiven. 

**  Child,  you  have  taught  me  the 
secret  of  faith,"  he  cried  with  a  sudden 
light  shed  on  him.  "  I  will  go  as  a 
little  one  to  my  Father,  without  a 
word,  and  look  up  at  Him." 

Then,  as  he  lifted  her  into  his  lap, 
and  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  he  felt  that  he  was  not  alone  in 
the  world,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
heart  returned  to  him. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE   LYCH-GATE. 

The  old  church,  standing  on  a  bluff 
above  the   river,   is  well   placed   for 


looking  up  and  down  the  fertile 
valley.  Flashes  of  the  water  on  its 
westward  course  may  be  caught  from 
this  point  of  vantage,  amidst  the 
tranquillity  of  ancient  trees  and  sunny 
breadths  of  pasture.  For  there  the 
land  has  smoothed  itself  into  a  smiling 
plain,  casting  off  the  wrinkles  of  hills 
and  gullies,  and  the  frown  of  shaggy 
brows  of  heather.  The  rigour  of  the 
long  flinty  range  is  past,  and  a  flower 
can  stand  without  a  bush  to  back  it, 
and  the  wind  has  ceased  from  shud- 
dering. 

But  the  Perle  has  not  come  to  these 
pleasures  yet,  as  it  flows  on  the  north 
of  the  churchyard,  and  some  hundred 
feet  beneath  it.  The  broad  shallow 
channel  is  strewn  with  flint,  and  the 
little  stream  cannot  fill  it,  except  in 
times  of  heavy  flood  ;  for  the  main  of 
its  water  has  been  diverted  to  work 
the  woollen  factory,  and  rejoins  the 
natural  course  at  the  bridge  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  below.  On  the 
further  side  the  land  rises  to  the 
barren  height  of  Beacon  Hill,  which 
shelters  Sir  Thomas  Waldron's  house, 
and  is  by  its  conical  form  distinct 
from  other  extremities  of  the  Black- 
down  Chain.  For  the  southern 
barrier  of  the  valley  (which  is  about 
three  miles  wide  at  its  mouth)  is 
formed  by  the  long  dark  chine  of 
Hagdon  Hill,  which  ends  abruptly  in 
a  steep  descent ;  and  seeing  that  all 
this  part  of  the  vale,  and  the  hills 
which  shape  it,  are  comprised  in  the 
parish  of  Perlycross,  it  will  become 
clear  that  a  single  parson,  if  he 
attempts  to  <jo  through  all  his  work, 
must  have  a  very  fine  pair  of  legs,  and 
a  sound  constitution  to  quicken  them. 

Mr.  Penniloe,  now  well  advanced 
in  the  fifth  decade,  was  of  very  spare 
habit  and  active  frame,  remarkable 
also  for  his  springy  gait,  except  at 
those  periods  of  dark  depression  with 
which  he  was  afflicted  now  and  then. 
But  the  leading  fault  of  his  character 
was  inattention  to  his  victuals,  not 
from  any  want  of  common  sense,  or 
crude  delight  in  fasting,  but  rather 
through  self-neglect  and  the  loss  of 
the  one  who  used  to  attend  to  him. 
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To  see  to  that  bodily  welfare,  about 
which  he  cared  so  little,  there  was  no 
one  left  except  a  careful,  active  and 
devoted  servant,  Thyatira  Muggridge. 
Thyatira  had  been  in  his  employment 
ever  since  his  marriage,  and  was  now 
the  cook,  housekeeper,  and  general 
manager  at  the  rectory.  But  though 
in  the  thirty- fifth  year  of  her  age,  and 
as  steady  as  a  pyramid,  she  felt  her- 
self still  too  young  to  urge  sound 
dietary  advice  upon  her  master  as  she 
longed  to  do.  The  w^omen  of  the 
parish  blamed  her  sadly,  as  they 
watched  his  want  of  fattening ;  but 
she  could  only  sigh,  and  try  to  tempt 
him  with  her  simple  skill  and  zeal. 

On  the  morrow  of  that  sad  anni- 
versary which  had  caused  him  such 
distress,  the  curate  was  blessed  with  his 
usual  vigour  of  faith  and  courage  and 
philanthropy.  An  affectionate  letter 
from  his  mother,  enclosing  a  bank- 
order  for  ten  pounds,  had  proved  that 
she  was  no  willing  partner  in  the 
father's  harshness.  The  day  was  very 
bright,  his  three  pupils  had  left  him 
for  their  summer  holidays,  and  there 
happened  to  be  no  urgent  call  for  any 
parochial  visits.  There  was  nothing 
to  stop  him  from  a  good  turn  to-day 
among  trowel  and  chisel  and  callipers ; 
he  would  see  that  every  man  was  at 
his  work,  and  that  every  stroke  of 
work   was  truthful. 

Having  slurred  his  early  dinner 
with  his  usual  zest,  he  was  hastening 
down  the  passage  for  his  hat  and  stick, 
when  Thyatira  Muggridge  came  upon 
him  from  the  pantry  with  a  jug  of 
toast-and-water  in  her  hand.  "Do'e 
give  me  just  a  minute,  sir,"  she  whis- 
pered, with  a  glance  at  the  door  of  the 
dining-room  where  the  children  had 
been  left ;  and  he  followed  her  into 
the  narrow  back-parlour,  the  head- 
quarters of  his  absent  pupils. 

Mr.  Penniloe  thought  very  highly 
of  his  housekeeper's  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, and  the  more  so  perhaps  be- 
cause she  had  been  converted,  by  a 
stroke  of  his  own  readiness,  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  **  Antipsedo-Baptists,'* 
as  they  used  to  call  themselves,  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  England.     Her 


father,  moreover,  was  one  of  the  chief 
tenants  on  the  North  Devon  property 
of  Mr.  Penniloe  the  elder ;  and  sim- 
plicity, shrewdness,  and  honesty  were 
established  in  that  family.  So  her 
master  was  patient  with  her,  though 
his  hat  and  stick  were  urgent. 

"  Would  you  please  to  mind,  sir," — 
began  Thyatira,  with  her  thick  red 
arms  moving  over  her  apron,  like 
rolling-pins  upon  pie-crust — "  if  little 
Master  Mike  was  to  sleep  with  me 
a  bit,  till  his  brother  Master  Harry 
cometh  back  from  school  ]  " 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  some  good 
reason  for  asking ;  but  what  is  it,  Mrs. 
Muggridge  ?"  The  housekeeper  was  a 
spinster,  but  had  received  brevet-rank 
from  the  village. 

"  Only  that  he  is  so  lonesome,  sir, 
in  that  end  hattick  by  his  little  self. 
You  know  how  he  hath  been,  ever  since 
his  great  scare  ;  and  now  some  brutes 
of  boys  in  the  village  have  been  telling 
him  a  lot  of  stuff  about  Springheel 
Jack.  They  say  he  is  coming  into  this 
part  now,  with  his  bloody  heart  and 
dark  lantern.  And  the  poor  little 
lamb  hath  a  window  that  looks  right 
away  over  the  churchyard.  Last  night 
he  were  sobbing  so  in  his  sleep,  enough 
to  break  his  little  heart.  The  sound 
came  all  across  the  lumber-room,  till 
I  went  and  fetched  him  into  my  bed, 
and  then  he  were  as  happy  as  an 
angel." 

"  Poor  little  man !  I  should  have 
thought  of  it,  since  he  became  so  nerv- 
ous. But  I  have  always  tried  to  make 
my  children  feel  that  the  Lord  is  ever 
near  them." 

"  He  compasseth  the  righteous 
round  about,"  Mrs.  Muggridge  replied 
with  a  curtsey,  as  a  pious  woman  quot- 
ing Holy  Writ;  "but  for  all  that, 
you  can't  call  Him  company,  sir  ;  and 
that's  what  these  little  ones  lacks  of. 
Master  Harry  is  as  brave  as  a  lion, 
because  he  is  so  much  older.  But 
hoping  no  offence,  his  own  dear  mother 
would  never  have  left  that  little  soul 
all  by  himself." 

"  You  are  right,  and  I  was  wrong," 
replied  the  master,  concealing  the 
pain  her  words  had  caused.     "Take 
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him  to  your  room  \  it  is  very  kind 
of  you.  But  where  will  you  put 
Susanna?" 

"  That  will  be  easy  enough,  sir. 
I  will  make  up  a  bed  in  the  lumber- 
room,  if  you  have  no  objection.  Less 
time  for  her  at  the  looking-glass,  I 
reckon." 

Mr.  Penniloe  smiled  gravely, — for 
that  grievance  was  a  classic — and  had 
once  more  possessed  himself  of  his  hat 
and  stick,  when  the  earnest  house- 
keeper detained  him  once  again.  **  If 
you  please,  sir,  you  don't  believe,  do 
you  now,  in  all  that  they  says  about 
that  Springheeled  Jack?  It  scarcely 
seemeth  reasonable  to  a  Christian 
mind.  And  yet  when  I  questioned 
Mr.  Jakes  about  it,  he  was  not  for 
denying  that  there  might  be  such  a 
thing, — and  him  the  very  bravest  man 
in  all  this  parish  !  '* 

"  Mrs.  Muggridge,  it  is  nonsense. 
Mr.  Jakes  knows  better ;  he  must 
have  been  trying  to  terrify  you.  A 
man  who  has  been  through  the  Penin- 
sula campaign  I  I  hope  I  may 
remember  to  reprove  him.*' 

"  Oh  no,  I  would  beg  you,  sir,  not 
to  do  that.  It  was  only  said,  as  one 
might  express  it,  promiscuous,  and  in 
a  manner  of  speaking.  I  would 
never  have  mentioned  it,  if  I  had 
thought " 

Knowing  that  her  face  was  very 
red,  her  master  refrained  from  looking 
at  it,  and  went  his  way  at  last,  after 
promising  to  let  the  gallant  Jakes 
escape.  It  was  not  much  more  than 
a  hundred  yards,  along  the  chief  street 
of  the  village,  from  the  rectory  to  the 
southern  and  chief  entrance  of  the 
churchyard ;  opposite  to  which,  at  a 
corner  of  the  road  and  partly  in  front 
of  the  ruined  abbey,  stood  an  old- 
fashioned  inn,  "  The  Ivy-bush."  This, 
though  a  very  well-conducted  house, 
and  quiet  enough  (except  at  fair-time), 
was  not  in  the  parson's  opinion  a 
pleasing  induction  to  the  lych-gate; 
but  there  it  had  stood  for  generations, 
and  the  landlord,  Walter  Haddon, 
held  sound  Church-views,  for  his  wife 
had  been  a  daughter  of  Channing  the 


clerk,  and  his  premises  belonged  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Mr.  Penniloe  glanced  at  the  yellow 
porch,  with  his  usual  regret-  lut  no 
ill-will,  when  a  flash  of  bright  colour 
caught  his  eye.  In  the  outer  corner 
he  descried  a  long  scarlet  fishing-rod 
propped  against  the  wall,  with  the 
collar  and  three  flies  fluttering.  All 
was  so  bright  and  spick  and  span, 
that  a  trout's  admiration  would  be 
quite  safe  ;  and  the  clergyman  (having 
been  a  skilful  angler,  till  his  strict 
views  of  duty  deprived  him  of  that 
joy)  indulged  in  a  smile  of  sagacity, 
as  he  opened  his  double  eyeglass,  and 
scrutinised  this  fine  object. 

"  Examining  my  flies,  are  you. 
Reverend?  Well,  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied  with  them." 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  in  this 
short  way  came  out  of  the  porch,  with 
a  pipe  in  his  hand  and  a  large  fishing- 
creel  swinging  under  his  left  arm. 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon.  Dr.  Gronow, 
for  the  liberty  I  am  taking.  Yes^ 
they  are  very  fine  flies  indeed.  I  hope 
you  have  had  good  sport  with  them." 

"Pretty  fair,  sir,  pretty  fair,"  the 
owner  answered  cheerfully.  "  One 
must  not  expect  much  in  this  weather  ; 
but  I  have  had  at  least  three  rises." 

"  It  is  much  to  your  credit,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  under  th6  circum- 
stances. And  you  have  not  had  time 
to  know  our  water  yet.  You  will  find 
it  pretty  fishing,  when  you  get  accus- 
tomed to  it." 

The  angler,  a  tall  thin  man  of  sixty, 
with  a  keen  grave  face  and  wiry  grey 
hair,  regarded  the  parson  steadfastly. 
This  was  but  the  second  time  they  had 
met,  although  Dr.  Gronow  had  been  for 
some  while  an  important  parishioner  of 
Perly cross,  having  bought  a  fair  estate 
at  Priest  well,  a  hamlet  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  village.  People 
who  pretended  to  know  all  about  him, 
said  that  he  had  retired  suddenly,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  from  long  and 
large  medical  practice  at  Bath.  There 
he  had  been,  as  they  declared,  the 
first  authority  in  all  cases  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  but  not  at  all  a  favourite 
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in  the  world  of  fashion,  because  of  his 
rough  and  contemptuous  manners,  and 
sad  want  of  sympathy  with  petty 
ailments.  Some  pious  old  lady  of  rank 
had  called  him,  in  a  passionate  moment, 
**  the  godless  Gronow ;  "  and  whether 
he  deserved  the  description  or  not, 
it  had  cleaved  to  him  like  a  sand-leech. 
But  the  doctor  only  smiled,  and  went 
his  way ;  the  good-will  of  the  poor 
was  sweeter  to  him  than  the  good 
word  of  the  wealthy. 

"  Let  me  say  a  word  to  you,  Mr. 
Penniloe,"  he  began,  as  the  curate 
was  turning  away  ;  "I  have  had  it  in 
my  mind  for  some  short  time.  I  be- 
lieve you  are  much  attached  to  Sir 
Thomas  Waldron." 

**  He  is  one  of  my  oldest  and  most 
valued  friends.  I  have  the  highest 
possible  regard  for  him  ** 

'*  He  is  a  valuable  man  in  the 
parish,  I  suppose — comes  to  church 
regularly — sets  a  good  example  ? " 

"  If  all  my  parishioners  were  like 
him,  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me,  and 
— and  a  benefit  to  them." 

"  Well  said,  according  to  your  point 
of  view.  I  like  a  straightforward 
man,  sir.  But  I  want  you  to  be  a 
little  crooked  now.  You  have  an  old 
friend,  Harrison  Gowler  1 " 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Penniloe  replied  with 
some  surprise ;  **  I  was  very  fond  of 
Oowler  at  Oxford,  and  admired  him 
very  greatly.  But  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  some  years." 

"  He  is  now  the  first  man  in  London 
in  his  special  line.  Could  you  get 
him  to  visit  you  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
see  Sir  Thomas  Waldron,  without  let- 
ting him  know  why  ? " 

*•  You  astonish  me,  Dr.  Gronow. 
There  is  nothing  amiss  with  Sir 
Thomas,  except  a  little  trouble  now 
and  then,  caused  by  an  ancient  wound, 
I  believe." 

"  Ah,  so  you  think ;  and  so  perhaps 
does  he.  Bub  I  suppose  you  can  keep 
a  thing  to  yourself.  If  I  tell  you 
something,  will  you  give  me  your  word 
that  it  shall  go  no  further  1 " 

The  two  gentlemen  were  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  lych-gate,  as  a 


shelter  from  the  July  sun,  while  the 
clergyman  gazed  with  much  alarm  at 
the  other  and  gave  the  required 
promise.  Dr.  Gronow  looked  round, 
and  then  said  in  a  low  voice  :  **  Sir 
Thomas  is  a  strong  and  temperate 
man,  and  has  great  powers  of  endur- 
ance. I  hope  most  heartily  that  I 
may  be  wrong.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  within  three  months  he  will  be 
lying  upon  this  stone ;  while  you  with 
your  surplice  on  are  standing  in  that 
porch,  waiting  for  the  bearers  to 
advance." 

*  Good  God ! "  cried  the  parson, 
with  tears  rushing  to  his  eyes  ;  then 
he  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  reverently. 
**  May  He  forgive  me  for  using  His 
holy  name.  But  the  shock  is  too  ter- 
rible to  think  of.  It  would  certainly 
break  poor  Nicie's  heart.  What  right 
have  you  to  speak  of  such  a  dreadful 
thing  ? " 

"  Is  it  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  go 
to  heaven  ?  That  of  course  you  guar- 
antee for  your  good  friends.  But  the 
point  is,  how  to  put  off  that  catas- 
trophe of  bliss." 

"  Flippancy  is  nob  the  way  to  meet 
it,  Dr.  Gronow.  We  have  every  right 
to  try  to  keep  a  valuable  life,  and  a 
life  dear  to  all  that  have  the  sense  to 
feel  its  value.  Even  a  scornful  man, 
: — such  as  you  appear  to  be,  unable 
.*to  perceive  the  childish  bitterness  of 
scorn — must  admire  valour,  sense  of 
duty,  and  simplicity ;  though  they  may 
not  be  his  own  leading  qualities.  And 
once  more  I  ask  you  to  explain  what 
you  have  said." 

**You  know  Jemmy  Fox  pretty 
well,  I  think?"  Dr.  Gronow  took  a 
seat  upon  the  coffin-stone,  and  spoke 
as  if  he  liked  the  parson's  vigour. 
"Jemmy  is  a  very  clever  fellow  in 
his  way,  though  of  course  he  has  no 
experience  yet.  We  old  stagers  are 
always  glad  to  help  a  young  member 
of  our  profession  who  has  a  proper 
love  for  it,  and  is  modest  and  hard- 
working. But  not  until  he  asks  us, 
you  must  clearly  understand.  You 
see  we  are  not  so  meddlesome  as  you 
Reverends  are.     Well,  from  the'  ac- 
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count  young  Fox  gives  me,  there  can, 
I  fear,  be  little  doubt  about  the  nature 
of  the  case.  It  is  not  at  all  a  common 
one ;  and  so  far  as  we  know  yet  there 
is  but  one  remedy, — a  very  difficult 
operation/' 

Mr.  Penniloe  was  liable  to  a  kind 
of  nervous  quivering,  when  anything 
happened  to  excite  him,  and  some  of  his 
very  best  sermons  had  been  spoiled 
by  this  visitation.  **  I  am  troubled 
more  than  I  can  tell  you, — I  am 
grieved  beyond  description,"  he  began 
with  an  utterance  which  trembled 
more  and  more ;  "  and  you  think  that 
Gowler  is  the  only  man,  to  —to " 

"  To  know  the  proper  course,  and  to 
afford  him  the  last  chance.  Gowler  is 
not  a  surgeon,  as  I  need  not  tell  you. 
And  at  present  such  a  case  could  be 
dealt  with  best  in  Paris,  although  we 
have  young  men  rising  now  who  will 
make  it  otherwise  before  very  long. 
Sir  Thomas  will  listen  to  nothing,  I 
fear,  from  a  young  practitioner  like 
Fox.  He  has  been  so  knocked  about 
himself,  and  so  close  to  death's  door 
more  than  once,  that  he  looks  upon 
this  as  a  fuss  about  nothing.  But  I 
know  better,  Mr.  Penniloe." 

**  You  are  too  likely  to  be  right. 
Fox  has  told  me  of  several  cases  of 
your  wonderful  penetration.  That 
young  man  thinks  so  much  of  you. 
Oh,  Dr.  Gronow,  I  implore  you  as  a 
man, — whatever  your  own  opinions 
are — say  nothing  to  unsettle  that 
young  fellow's  mind.  You  know  not 
the  misery  you  may  cause,  and  you  can- 
not produce  any  happiness.  I  speak, — I 
speak  with  the  strongest  feelings. 
You  will  think  that  I  should  not  have 
spoken  at  all,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  un- 
usual. But  you  will  forgive  me,  when 
you  remember  it  is  my  duty  as  a 
clergyman." 

"  Surely  you  are  responsible  for  me  as 
well,"  replied  the  doctor  with  a  kinder 
tone ;  "  but  perhaps  you  regard  me 
as  beyond  all  cure.  Well,  I  will 
promise  what  you  ask,  good  sir.  Your 
sheep,  or  your  foxes,  shall  not  stray 
through  me.  Will  you  do  what  I 
suggest  about  Gowler  %  " 


'*  I  will  try  to  get  him  down.  But 
from  all  that  I  hear,  he  is  one  of  the 
busiest  men  in  London.  And  I  dislike 
procuring  his  opinion  on  the  sly. 
Excuse  me;  I  know  how  well  you 
meant  it.  But  perhaps,  through  Lady 
Waldron,  he  may  be  brought  down  in 
the  regular  course,  and  have  the  whole 
case  laid  before  him. 

"That  would  be  the  best  thing,  if  it 
could  be  managed.  Good-bye  !  I  go 
a-fishing,  as  your  prototypes  expressed 
it." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KICIE. 

In  the  bright  summer  sunshine  the 
old  church  looked  like  a  ship  that  had 
been  shattered  by  the  waves,  and  was 
hoisted  in  a  dry  dock  for  repairs.  To 
an  ignorant  eye  it  appeared  to  be  in 
peril  of  foundering  and  plunging  into 
the  depth  below,  so  frequent  and  large 
were  the  rifts  and  chasms  yawning  in 
the  ancient  framework.  Especially 
was  there  one  long  gap  in  the  footings 
of  the  south  chancel  wall,  where  three 
broad  arches  were  being  turned,  and 
a  solid  buttress  rising,  to  make  good 
the  weakness  of  the  Waldron  vault. 
Sacks  of  lime  and  piles  of  sand,  coils 
of  cord  and  blocks  of  stone,  scaffold- 
poles  and  timber-baulks,  wheelbarrows 
grovelling  on  their  bellies,  shovels  and 
hods  and  planks  and  ladders,  hats  upon 
tombstones,  and  jackets  on  graves, 
sacred  niches  garnished  with  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  pious  memories  enlivened  by 
*'Jim  Crow," — so  cheerful  was  the 
British  workman,  before  he  was  edu- 
cated. 

"Parson  coming,"  was  whispered 
round,  while  pewter  pots  jumped  under 
slabs,  and  jugs  had  coats  thrown  over 
them,  for  Mr.  Penniloe  would  have 
none  of  their  drinking  in  the  church- 
yard, and  was  loath  to  believe  that 
they  could  do  it  with  all  the  sad  ex- 
amples beneath  them.  But  now  his 
mind  was  filled  with  deeper  troubles ; 
and  even  the  purpose  of  his  visit  had 
faded  from  his  memory. 
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**  Just  in  time,  sir;  I  was  waiting 
for  you,"  said  Mr.  Robson  Adney, 
standing  in  front  of  the  shored- up 
screen,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
tower.  **  If  it  bears  the  strain  of  this 
new  plinth,  the  rest  is  a  matter  of 
detail.  Your  idea  of  the  brace  was 
capital,  and  the  dovetail  will  never 
show  at  all.  Now,  Charley,  steady 
there, — not  too  heavy.  Five  minutes 
will  show  whether  we  are  men  or 
mufEs.  But  don't  stand  quite  so  close, 
sir.  I  think  we  have  got  it  all  right ; 
but  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
a  bit  of  cross-grain  stone — bear  to 
the  left,  you  lubber,  there !  Beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  never  said 
'  damn.'  " 

*•  I  hope  not,  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Adney. 
You  remember  where  you  are  too  well 
for  that ;  though  I  trust  that  you 
would  say  it  nowhere.  Ah,  it  is  a 
little  on  the  warp,  I  fear." 

**  No,  sir,  no.  Go  to  the  end,  and 
look  along.  It  is  only  the  bevel  that 
makes  it  look  so.  Could  hardly  be 
better  if  the  Lord  Himself  had  made 
it.  Trust  Peveril,  Gibbs,  &  Co.  for 
knowing  their  work.  Holloa  !  not  so 
hard — ease  her,  ease  her !  Stand 
clear  for  your  lives,  men !  Down  she 
comes." 

They  were  none  too  quick,  for  the 
great  stone  screen,  after  bulging  and 
sagging  and  shaking  like  a  cobweb 
throughout  his  massive  tracery,  parted 
in  the  middle  and  fell  mightily. 

**  Any  one  hurt  ]  Then  you  haven't 
got  what  you  ought,"  shouted  Adney, 
with  his  foot  upon  a  pinnacle.  **  Old 
Peter  made  a  saint  of  ]  Get  a  roller, 
and  fetch  him  out.  None  the  worse, 
old  chap,  are  you  now?  Take  him  to 
the  "  Ivy-bush,"  and  get  a  drop  of 
brandy." 

Sudden  as  the  crash  had  been,  no 
life  was  lost,  no  limb  broken,  and 
scarcely  a  bruise  received,  except  by 
an  elderly  workman,  and  he  was  little 
the  worse,  being  safely  enshrined  in 
the  niche  where  some  good  saint 
had  stood.  Being  set  upon  his  feet, 
he  rubbed  his  elbows,  and  then  swore 
a  little ;  therefore  naturally  enough  he 


was  known  as  *'  Saint  Peter,"  for  the 
residue  of  his  life  among  us. 

But  no  sooner  did  Mr.  Adney  see 
that  no  one  was  hurt  seriously  than 
he  began  to  swear  anything  but  a 
little,  instead  of  thanking  Providence. 
".  A  pretty  job,  a  fine  job,  by  the  holy 
poker  ! "  he  kept  on  exclaiming  as  he 
danced  among  the  ruins  ;  **  why  they'll 
laugh  at  us  all  over  Devonshire.  And 
that's  not  the  worst  of  it ;  by  the  Lord, 
I  wish  it  was  !  Three  or  four  hundred 
pounds   out   of  our  pockets.     A  nice 

set  of fellows  you  are,  aren't  you  ? 

I  wish  I  might  go  this  very  moment 

"  Is  this  all  your  gratitude,  Robson 
Adney,  for  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
to  you  ? "  Mr.  Penniloe  had  been 
outside  the  crash,  as  he  happened  to 
be  watching  from  one  end  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  piece  inserted.  "What 
are  a  few  bits  of  broken  stone  com- 
pared with  the  life  of  a  human  being, 
cut  off  perhaps  with  an  oath  upon  his 
lips,  close  to  the  very  house  of  God  ? 
In  truth,  this  is  a  merciful  deliverance. 
Down  upon  your  knees,  my  friends, 
and  follow  me  in  a  few  simple  words 
of  acknowledgment  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good.  Truly  He  hath  been  gracious  to 
us." 

**  Don't  want  much  more  of  that  sort 
of  grace.  Coup  de  grdce  1  call  it,"  mut- 
tered Mr.  Adney.  Nevertheless  he 
knelt  down,  with  the  dust  upon  his 
forehead ;  and  the  workmen  did  the 
like,  for  here  was  another  month's 
good  wages. 

Mr.  Penniloe  always  spoke  well  and 
readily  when  his  heart  was  urgent ; 
and  now  as  he  knelt  between  two 
lowly  graves,  the  men  were  wondering 
at  him.  "  Never  thought  a'  could 
have  dooed  it  without  his  gown ! " 
"  Why  a'  put  up  his  two  hands,  as  if 
twor  money  in  his  pockets  !  "  **  Blest 
if  I  don't  send  for  he  when  my  time 
Cometh!"  "Faix,  sor,  but  the  Al- 
mighty must  be  proud  of  you  to  spake 
for  Him  !  "  Thus  they  received  it ; 
and  the  senior  churchwarden  coming 
in  to  see  the  rights  of  the  matter,  told 
every  one  (when  he  recovered  his  wits) 
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that  he  had  never  felt  so  proud  of 
the  parish  minister  before.  Even  the 
parson  felt  warmly  in  his  heart  that 
he  had  gone  up  in  their  opinions ; 
which  made  him  more  diffident  in  his 
own. 

"Don't  'e  be  cast  down,  sir,"  said 
one  fine  fellow,  whom  the  heavy  archi- 
trave had  missed  by  about  an  inch, 
saving  a  young  widow  and  seven  little 
orphans.  "  We  will  put  it  all  to-rights, 
in  next  to  no  time.  You  do  put  up 
with  it  uncommon  fine ;  though  the 
Lord  may  have  laboured  to  tempt  'e, 
like  Job.  But  I  ha'n't  heard  a  single 
curse  come  out  of  your  lips, — not  but 
what  it  might,  without  my  knowing. 
But  here  coom'th  a  young  man  in 
bright  clothes  with  news  for  'e.*' 

Mr.  Penniloe  turned,  and  behold  it 
was  Bob  Cornish,  one  of  his  best 
Sunday-school  boys  last  year,  patient 
and  humble  in  a  suit  of  corduroy ; 
but  now  gay  and  lordly  in  the  livery 
of  the  Waldrons,  buff  with  blue  edg- 
ings, and  buttons  of  bright  gold.  His 
father  sold  rushlights  at  the  bottom  of 
the  village,  but  his  mother  spent  her 
time  in  thinking. 

"From  Sir  Thomas?"  asked  the 
curate,  as  the  lad  with  some  attempt 
at  a  soldier's  salute  produced  a  note, 
folded  like  a  cocked  hat,  and  not  easy 
to  undo. 

*'  No,  sir,  from  my  lady,"  answered 
Robert,  falling  back. 

Mr.  Penniloe  was  happy  enough  to 
believe  that  all  things  are  ordered  and 
guided  for  us  by  supreme  goodness  and 
wisdom.  But  nature  insisted  that  his 
hands  should  tremble  at  anything  of 
gravity  to  any  one  he  loved  ;  and  now, 
after  Dr.  Gronow's  warning,  his 
<louble  eyeglass  rattled  in  its  tortoise- 
shell  frame  as  he  turned  it  upon  the 
following  words  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  great  uncertainty 
to  trouble  you  with  this,  and  beg  you  to 
accept  apologies.  But  my  husband  is  in 
pain  of  the  most  violent  again,  and  none 
the  less  of  misery  that  he  conceals  it  from 
nie.  In  this  country  I  have  no  one  now 
from  whom  to  seek  good  counsel,  and  tlje 
young  Dr.  Fox  is  too  juvenile  to  trust  in. 


My  husband  has  so  much  value  for  your 
wise  opinion.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  imploring  you  to  come,  but  with  dis- 
cretion not  to  speak  the  cause  to  Sir 
Thomas  Waldron,  for  he  will  not  permit 
conversation  about  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Isabel  Waldron. 

Mr.  Penniloe  read  these  words  again^ 
and  then  closed  his  eyeglass  with  a 
heavy  sigh.  Trusted  and  beloved 
friend  as  he  was  of  the  veteran  Sir 
Thomas,  he  had  never  been  regarded 
with  much  favour  by  the  lady  of  the 
house.  By  birth  and  by  blood  on  the 
father's  side,  this  lady  was  a  Spaniard  ; 
and  although  she  spoke  English  fluent- 
Iv, — much  better  indeed  than  she  wrote 
it, — the  country  and  people  were  not 
to  her  liking,  and  she  cared  not  to 
make  herself  popular.  Hence  her  fine 
qualities  and  generous  nature  were 
misprised  and  undervalued,  until  less 
and  less  was  seen  of  them.  Without 
deserving  it,  she  thus  obtained  the 
repute  of  a  haughty,  cold-hearted 
person,  without  affection,  sympathy, 
or  loving-kindness.  Even  Mr.  Pen- 
niloe, the  most  charitable  of  men,  was 
inclined  to  hold  this  opinion  of  her. 
Therefore  he  was  all  the  more  alarmed 
by  this  letter  of  the  stately  lady. 
Leaving  Mr.  Adney  to  do  his  best,  he 
set  off  at  once  for  Walderscourt,  by 
way  of  the  plank-bridge  over  the 
Perle  at  no  great  distance  above  the 
church ;  and  then  across  the  meadows 
and  the  sloping  cornland,  with  the 
round  beacon-hill  in  front  of  him. 
This  path,  saving  nearly  half  a  mile  of 
twisting  lanes,  would  lead  him  to  the 
house  almost  as  soon  as  the  messenger's 
horse  would  be  there. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
Parson  it  would  prove  how  much  his 
mind  was  disturbed  that  none  of  the 
fair  sights  around  him  were  heeded. 
The  tall  wheat  reared  upon  its  jointed 
stalk,  with  the  buff  pollen  shed,  and 
the  triple  awns  sheltering  the  infancy 
of  grain,  the  delicate  bells  of  sky-blue 
flax  quivering  on  lanced  foliage,  the 
glistening  cones  of  teasels  pliant  yet 
as  tasselled  silk,  and  the  burly  fox- 
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glove  in  the  hedgerow  turning  back 
its  spotted  cuffs — at  none  of  these  did 
be  care  to  glance,  nor  linger  for  a 
moment  at  the  treddled  stile,  from 
which  the  broad  valley  he  had  left  was 
shown,  studded  with  brown  farm  and 
white  cottage,  and  looped  with  glitter- 
ing water.  Neither  did  he-  throw  his 
stick  into  his  left  hand,  and  stretch 
forth  the  right,— as  his  custom  was 
in  the  lonely  walks  of  a  Saturday — to 
invigorate  a  hit  he  would  deliver  the 
next  day  at  divine  service  in  the 
schoolroom.  "  What  is  to  become  of 
them  1  What  can  be  done  to  help  it  ? 
Why  should  such  a  loving  child  have 
such  a  frightful  trial  1  How  shall  we  let 
him  know  his  danger,  without  risk  of 
doubling  it  ?  How  long  will  it  take 
to  get  Gowler  down,  and  can  he  do  any 
good  if  he  comes  1 " — These  and  other 
such  questions  drove  from  his  mind 
both  sermon  and  scenery  as  he 
hastened  to  the  home  of  the  Wal- 
drons. 

Walderscourt  was  not  so  grand  as 
to  look  uncomfortable,  nor  yet  on  the 
other  hand  so  lowly  as  to  seem  in- 
significant. But  a  large  old-fashioned 
house,  built  of  stone,  with  depth  and 
variety  of  light  and  shade,  sobered 
and  toned  by  the  lapse  of  time,  yet 
cheerful  on  the  whole,  as  is  a  well- 
spent  life.  For  by  reason  of  the  trees 
and  the  wavering  of  the  air,  flowing 
gently  from  hill  to  valley,  the  sun 
seemed  to  linger  in  various  visits, 
rather  than  to  plant  himself  for  one 
long  stare.  The  pleasure-grounds, 
moreover,  and  the  lawns  were  large, 
gifted  with  surprising  little  ups  and 
downs,  and  blessed  with  pretty  corners 
where  a  man  might  sit  and  think,  and 
perhaps  espy  an  old-fashioned  flower 
unseen  since  he  was  five  years  old. 

Some  of  the  many  philosophers  who 
understand  our  ways,  and  can  account 
for  everything,  declare  that  we  of  the 
human  race  become  of  such  and  such 
a  vein,  and  turn,  and  tone  of  character, 
according  to  the  flow,  and  bend,  and 
tinge  of  early  circumstance.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  this,  it  will  help  to 
account  for  a  few  of  the  many  delight- 


ful features  and  lovable  traits  in  the 
character  of  Nicie  Waldron.  That 
young  lady,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
veteran  Colonel,  had  obtained  her 
present  Christian  name  by  her  own 
merits,  as  asserted  by  herself.  Unlike 
her  mother  she  had  taken  kindly  to 
this  English  air  and  soil,  as  behoves 
a  native  ;  and  her  childish  lips  finding 
Inez  hard  had  softened  it  into  Nicie. 
That  name  appeared  so  apt  to  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  toddle, 
that  it  quite  superseded  the  grander 
form,  with  all  except  her  mother. 
"Nicie  indeed  !  "  Lady  Waldron  used 
to  say,  until  she  found  it  useless — *^  I 
will  feel  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
shall  call  my  daughter  Inez  by  her 
proper  name,  sir.'*  But  her  ladyship 
could  no  more  subdue  the  universal 
usage,  than  master  the  English  vnlls 
and  shalls.  And  though  she  was  now  a 
full-grown  maiden,  lively,  tall,  and 
self-possessed,  Nicie  had  not  lost  as 
yet  the  gentle  and  confiding  manner, 
with  the  playful  smile  and  pleasant 
glance,  which  had  earned,  by  offering 
them,  good-will  and  tender  interest. 
Pity  moreover  had  some  share  in  her 
general  popularity,  inasmuch  as  her 
mother  was  known  to  be  sometimes 
harsh,  and  nearly  always  cold  and 
distant  to  her.  Women,  who  should 
know  best,  declared  that  this  was  the 
result  of  jealousy,  because  Sir  Thomas 
made  such  an  idol  of  his  loving 
daughter.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Spanish  lady  had  her  idol  also,  her 
only  son,  despatched  of  late  with  his 
regiment  towards  India;  his  father 
always  called  him  Tom,  and  his 
mother  Rodrigo. 

Mr.  Penniloe  had  a  very  soft  place 
in  his  heart  for  this  young  lady  ;  but 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
was  vexed  to  see  her  white  chip  hat 
and  pink  summer-frock  between  the 
trees.  She  was  sitting  on  a  bench, 
with  a  book  upon  her  lap,  while  the 
sunlight,  broken  by  the  gentle  play  of 
leafage,  wavered  and  flickered  upon  her 
rich  brown  hair.  Corkscrew  ringlets 
were  the  fashion  of  the  time ;  but 
Nicie  would  have  none  of  them,  with 
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the  bashful  knowledge  of  the  rose 
that  nature  did  enough  for  her.  And 
here  came  her  father  to  take  her  part, 
with  his  usual  decision  ;  daring  even  to 
pronounce,  in  presence  of  the  noblest 
fashion,  that  his  pet  should  do  what 
she  chose,  and  nothing  else.  At  this 
the  pet  smiled  very  sweetly,  the 
words  being  put  into  his  lips  by  hers, 
and  dutifully  obeyed  her  own  behest ; 
sweeping  back  the  flowing  curves  into 
a  graceful  coronet,  in  the  manner  of 
a  Laconian  maid. 

Now  the  sly  Penniloe  made  en- 
deavour to  pass  her  with  a  friendly 
smile  and  bow;  but  her  little  pug 
Pixie  would  not  hear  of  such  a  slight. 
This  was  a  thorough  busybody,  not 
always  quite  right  in  his  mind,  ac- 
cording to  some  good  authorities, 
though  not  easily  outwitted.  Having 
scarcely  attained  much  obesity  yet,  in 
spite  of  never-flagging  efforts,  he  could 
run  at  a  good  pace,  though  not  so 
very  far ;  and  sometimes,  at  sight  of 
any  highly-valued  friend,  he  would 
chase  himself  at  full  gallop  round  a 
giddy  circle,  with  his  reasoning  powers 
lost  in  rapture.  Even  now  he  in- 
dulged in  this  expression  of  good- will, 
for  he  dearly  loved  Mr.  Penniloe ;  and 
then  he  ran  up  with  such  antics  of 
delight,  that  the  rudest  of  mankind 
could  not  well  have  passed  unheeding. 
And  behind  him  came  his  fair  young 
mistress,  smiling  pleasantly  at  his 
tricks,  although  her  gentle  eyes  were 
glistening  with  a  shower  scarcely  blown 
away. 

"Uncle  Penniloe."  she  began,  having 
thus  entitled  him  in  early  days,  and 
doing  so  still  at  coaxing-times  ;  "  you 
will  not  think  me  a  sly  girl,  will  you  ] 
But  I  found  out  that  mother  had  sent 
for  you ;  and  as  nothing  would  make 
her  tell  me  why,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  come  and  ask  you  myself,  if  I  could 
only  catch  you  here.  I  was  sure  you 
could  never  refuse  me.*' 

''Nice  assurance  indeed,  and  nice 
manners,  to  try  to  steal  a  march  upon 
your  mother  1  '*  The  parson  did  his 
utmost  to  look  stem;  but  his  eyes 
meeting  hers  failed  to  carry  it  out. 


"  Oh,  but  you  know  better,  you  could 
never  fancy  that !  And  your  trying 
to  turn  it  off  like  that,  only  frightens 
me  ten  times  more.  I  am  sure  it  is 
something  about  my  father.  You  had 
better  tell  me  all.  I  must  know  all. 
I  am  too  old  now  to  be  treated  like  a 
child.  Who  can  have  half  the  right 
I  have,  to  know  all  about  my  darling 
dad  ?  Is  he  very  ill  %  Is  his  precious 
life  in  danger  %  Don't  look  at  me  like 
that ;  I  know  more  than  you  imagine. 
Is  he  going  to  die]  I  will  never 
believe  it.  God  could  never  do  such 
a  cruel,  wicked  thing." 

"  My  dear,  what  would  your  dear 
father  say  to  hear  you  talk  like  that  ? 
A  man  so  humble,  and  brave,  and 
pious " 

"As  humble  and  brave  as  you 
please,  Uncle  Penniloe.  But  I  don't 
want  him  to  be  pious  for  a  long  time 
yet.  '  He  swore  a  little  yesterday, — 
that  is  one  comfort, — when  he  had  no 
idea  I  was  near  him.  And  he  would 
not  have  done  that,  if  there  had  been 
any — oh,  don't  go  away  so  !  I  won't 
let  you  go,  until  you  have  answered 
my  question.  Why  were  you  sent  for 
in  such  haste  1" 

"  How  can  I  tell  you,  my  dear  child, 
until  I  have  had  time  to  ask  about  it  ? 
You  know  there  is  to  be  the  cricket- 
match  on  Tuesday,  the  north  against 
the  south  side  of  the  valley,  and  even 
the  sides  are  not  quite  settled  yet ; 
because  Mr.  Jakes  will  not  play  against 
his  colonel,  though  quite  ready  to  play 
against  his  parson." 

"Will  you  give  me  your  word, 
Uncle  Penniloe,  that  you  really  believe 
you  were  sent  for  about  that  1 " 

The  clergyman  saw  that  there  was 
no  escape,  and  as  he  looked  into  her 
beseeching  eyes,  it  was  all  that  he 
could  do  to  restrain  his  own  from 
tears. 

"  I  will  not  cry — or  at  least  not  if 
I  can  help  it,"  she  whispered,  as  he 
led  her  to  the  seat,  and  sat  by  her. 

"  My  darling  Nicie,"  he  began  in  a 
low  voice,  and  as  tenderly  as  if  he 
were  her  father ;  "  it  has  pleased  the 
Lord  to  visit  us  with  a  very  sad  trial ; 
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but  we  may  hope  tlmt  it  will  yet  pass 
away.  Your  deai:ifTather  is  seriously 
ill ;  and  the  won^bf  it  is  that,  with 
his  wonderful  cAi^ge  and  spirit,  he 
makes  light  of  it,  and  will  not  be  per- 
suaded. He  f ould  scarcely  be  induced 
to  say  a  word,\o  Dr.  Fox,  although  he 
is  so  fond  olf-  Jum  ;  and  nobody  know^ 
what  the  malady  is,  except  that  it  is 
painful  and  wearing.  My  object  to- 
day is  to  do  my  very  utmost  to  get 
your  dear  father  to  listen  to  us,  and 
see  a  medical  man  of  very  large  ex- 
perience and  very  great  ability.  And 
much  as  it  has  grieved  me  to  tell  you 
this,  perhaps  it  is  better  upon  the 
whole ;  for  now  you  will  do  all  you 
can  to  help  us." 

"Sometimes  father  will  listen  to 
me,"  Miss  Waldron  answered  between 
her  sobs  ;  **  when  he  won't — when 
he  won't  anybody  else — because  T 
never  argue  with  him.  But  I  thought 
Dr.  Fox  was  exceedingly  clever." 

"  So  he  is,  my  dear ;  but  he  is  so 
young,  and  this  is  a  case  of  great  per- 
plexity. I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  wishes  just  as  we  do.  So  now 
with  God's  help  let  us  all  do  our  best.*' 

She  tried  to  look  cheerful ;  but  when 
he  was  gone,  a  cold  terror  fell  upon 
her.  Little  Pixie  tugged  at  her  frock 
unheeded,  and  made  himself  a  whirli- 
gig in  chase  of  his  own  tail. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    FAIR   BARGAIN. 

The  parson  had  a  little  shake  in 
his  system ;  and  his  faith  in  Higher 
Providence  was  weaker  in  his  friend's 
case  than  in  his  own,  which  is  contrary 
perhaps  to  the  general  rule.  As  he 
passed  through  the  large  gloomy  hall, 
his  hat  was  quivering  in  his  hand,  like 
a  leaf  that  has  caught  the  syringe  ; 
and  when  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
Lady  Waldron,  he  would  have  given 
up  a  small  subscription  to  be  as  calm 
as  she  was. 

But  her  self-possession  was  the  style 
of  pride  and  habit,  rather  than  the 
gift  of  nature.     No  one  could  look  into 


her  very  handsome  face,  or  watch  her 
dark  eyes  as  she  spoke,  without  per- 
ceiving that  her  nature  was  strong, 
and  warm,  and  generous.  Pride  of 
birth  taught  her  to  control  her  temper; 
but  education  had  been  insufficient  to 
complete  the  mastery.  And  so  she 
remained  in  a  foreign  country,  vehe- 
ment, prejudiced,  and  indifferent  to 
things  too  large  for  her  to  understand, 
jealous,  exacting,  and  quick  to  take 
ofEence ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  lover 
of  justice,  truthful,  free-handed,  and 
loyal  to  friends,  kind  to  those  m 
trouble,  and  devoted  to  her  husband. 
Her  father  had  been  of  Spanish,  and 
her  mother  of  Irish  birth,  and  her  early- 
memories  were  of  tumult,  war,  distress, 
and  anarchy. 

All  English  clergymen  were  to  her 
as  heretics  and  usurpers;  and  being 
intensely  patriotic,  she  disliked  the 
•English  nation  for  its  services  to  her 
country.  Mr.  Penniloe  had  felt  him- 
self kept  throughout  at  a  very  well- 
measured  distance ;  but  like  a  large- 
hearted  and  humble  man  had  concerned 
himself  little  about  such  trifles ;  though 
his  wife  had  been  very  indignant. 
And  he  met  the  lady  now,  as  he  had 
always  done,  with  a  pleasant  look  and 
a  gentle  smile.  But  she  was  a  little 
annoyed  at  her  own  confession  of  its 
influence. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  come  so  soon," 
she  said,  '*  and  to  break  your  very 
nice  engagements.  But  I  have  been 
so  anxious,  so  consumed  with  great 
anxiety.  And  everything  grows  worse 
and  worse.  What  can  Idol  There 
is  none  to  help  me.  The  only  one  I 
could  trust  entirely,  my  dear  brother, 
is  far  away." 

"  There  are  many  who  would  do 
their  best  to  help  you,"  the  curate 
answered  with  a  faltering  voice,  for 
her  strange  humility  surprised  him. 
"You  know  without  any  words  of 
mine — " 

"Is  it  that  you  really  love  Sir, 
Thomas,  or  only  that  you  find  him 
useful?  Pardon  me;  I  put  not  the 
question  rudely.  But  all  are  so  selfish 
in  this  England." 
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"  I  hope  not ;  I  think  not/'  he 
answered  very  gently,  having  learned 
to  allow  for  the  petulance  of  grief. 
"  Your  dear  husband  is  not  of  that 
nature,  Lady  Waldron  ;  and  he  does 
not  suppose  that  his  friends  are 
so.'' 

''  No.  It  is  true  he  makes  the 
best  of  everybody ;  even  of  that  young 
Dr.  Fox,  who  is  ill-treating  him.  That 
is  the  very  thing  I  come  to  speak  of. 
If  he  had  a  good  physician, — ^but  he  is 
so  resolute." 
j^  **  But  you  will  persuade  him.  It  is 
'^a  thing  he  owes  to  you.  And  in  one 
little  way  I  can  help  you  perhaps  a 
little.  He  fancies,  I  dare  say,  that  to 
call  in  a  man  of  larger  experience 
would  be  unkind  to  Fox,  and  might 
even  seem  a  sort  of  slur  upon  him. 
But  I  think  I  can  get  Fo^  himself  to 
propose  it,  and  even  to  insist  upon  it 
for  his  own  sake.  I  believe  that  he 
has  been  thinking  of  it.'' 

'^What  is  he,  that  his  opinions 
should  be  consulted  1  He  cannot  see. 
But  I  see  things  that  agitate  me,—  oh 
darker,  darker — I  cannot  discover  any 
consolation  anywhere.  And  my  hus- 
band will  not  hear  a  word !  It  is 
so — this  reason  one  day,  and  then 
some  other,  to  excuse  that  he  is  not 
better  ;  and  his  strong  hands  going, 
and  his  shoulders  growing  round,  and 
his  great  knees  beginning  to  quiver, 
JBind  his  face, — so  what  you  call  cheer- 
ful, lively,  jolly,  turning  to  whiter 
than  mine,  and  blue  with  cups,  and 
cords,  and  channels  in  it — oh,  I  will 
not  have  my  husband  long  ;  and  where 
shall  I  be  without  him  1 " 

As  she  turned  away  her  face,  and 
waved  her  hand  for  thei  visitor*  to 
leave  her,  Mr.  Penniloe  discovered  one 
more  reason  for  doubting  his  own 
judgment.  "  I  will  go  and  see  him. 
He  is  always  glad  to  see  me,"  he 
said,  as  if  talking  to  himself  alone. 
''  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  over  us,  and 
His  mercy  is  on  the  righteous." 

The  old  soldier  was  not  the  man  to 
stay  indoors,  or  dwell  upon  his   ail- 
ments.    As    long    as   he   had  leg  to 
move,  or  foot  at  all  to  carry  him,  no 
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easy-chair  or  study-lounge  held  any 
temptation  for  him.  The  open  air 
and  the  breezy  fieldsu^r  sunny  breadth 
of  garden,  full  qT.  ever-changing 
incident,  the  hill-top,  or  the  river-side, 
were  his  delight  while  his  steps  were 
strong ;  and  even  nd^,  whenever 
bodily  pain  relaxed.         ^- 

Mr.  Penniloe  found  him  in  his 
kitchen-garden,  walking  slowly,  as 
behoves  a  man  of  large  frame  and 
great  stature,  and  leaning  on  a  staff 
of  twisted  Spanish  oak,  which  had 
stood  him  in  good  stead  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  Following  every 
uncertain  step,  with  her  nose  as  close 
as  if  she  had  been  a  spur  upon  either 
boot,  and  yet  escaping  contact  as  a 
dog  alone  can  do,  was  his  favourite 
little  black  spaniel,  Jess,  as  loving  a 
creature  as  ever  lived. 

**What  makes  you  look  at  me  in 
that  way,  Jumps  1"  the  colonel  in- 
quired, while  shaking  hands.  "  I 
hope  you  are  not  setting  up  for  a 
doctor  too.  One  is  quite  enoueh  for 
the  parish."  /^ 

<'  Talking  about  doctors,"  replied  the 
parson,  who  thought  it  no  scbm  when 
his  old  schoolmate  revived  the  nick- 
name of  early  days  (conferred  perhaps 
by  some  young  observer,  in  recognition 
of  his  springy  step) — "  talking  about 
doctors,  I  think  it  very  likely  that  my 
old  friend,  Gowler, — you  have  heard 
me  speak  of  him — will  pay  me  a  little 
visit,  perhaps  next  week." 

"  Gowler  ]  Was  he  at  Peter's  after 
my  time  1  It  scarcely  sounds  like  a 
West -country  name.  No,  I  remember 
now ;  it  was  at  Oxford  you  fell  in 
with  him." 

**  Yes,  he  got  his  Fellowship  two 
years  after  I  got  mioe.  The  cleverest 
man  in  the  college,  and  one  of  the 
best  scholars  r  ever  met  with.  I  was 
nowhere  flpbh  him,  though  I  read  so 
much  haflbf." 

"  Com^«ot(|  Jumps,  don't  tell  me 
that !  "  Sir  l^omas  exclaimed,  look- 
ing down  with  admiration  at  the 
laureate  of  his  boyhood.  "  Why,  you 
knew  everything  as  pat  as  butter, 
when  you  were  no  more  than  a  hop  o' 
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but  we  may  hope  that  it  will  yet  pass 
away.  Your  deandfiather  is  seriously 
ill ;  and  the  wonA^^bf  it  is  that,  with 
his  wonderful  cj^age  and  spirit,  he 
makes  light  of  it,  and  will  not  be  per- 
suaded. He  f  oiild  scarcely  be  induced 
to  say  a  word,1;o  Dr.  Fox,  although  he 
is  so  fond  ot-  Jum  ;  and  nobody  know^ 
what  the  malady  is,  except  that  it  is 
painful  and  wearing.  My  object  to- 
day is  to  do  my  very  utmost  to  get 
your  dear  father  to  listen  to  us,  and 
see  a  medical  man  of  very  large  ex- 
perience and  very  great  ability.  And 
much  as  it  has  grieved  me  to  tell  you 
this,  perhaps  it  is  better  upon  the 
whole ;  for  now  you  will  do  all  you 
can  to  help  us." 

"  Sometimes  father  will  listen  to 
me,"  Miss  Waldron  answered  between 
her  sobs  ;  **  when  he  won't — when 
he  won't  anybody  else — because  T 
never  argue  with  him.  But  I  thought 
Dr.  Fox  was  exceedingly  clever." 

"So  he  is,  my  dear ;  but  he  is  so 
young,  and  this  is  a  case  of  great  per- 
plexity. I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  wishes  just  as  we  do.  So  now 
with  God's  help  let  us  all  do  our  best." 

She  tried  to  look  cheerful ;  but  when 
he  was  gone,  a  cold  terror  fell  upon 
her.  Little  Pixie  tugged  at  her  frock 
unheeded,  and  made  himself  a  whirli- 
gig in  chase  of  his  own  tail. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    FAIR    BARGAIN. 

The  parson  had  a  little  shake  in 
his  system ;  and  his  faith  in  Higher 
Providence  was  weaker  in  his  friend's 
case  than  in  his  own,  which  is  contrary 
perhaps  to  the  general  rule.  As  he 
passed  through  the  large  gloomy  hall, 
his  hat  was  quivering  in  his  hand,  like 
a  leaf  that  has  caught  the  syringe  ; 
and  when  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
Lady  Waldron,  he  would  have  given 
up  a  small  subscription  to  be  as  calm 
as  she  was. 

But  her  self-possession  was  the  style 
of  pride  and  habit,  rather  than  the 
gift  of  nature.     No  one  could  look  into 


her  very  handsome  face,  or  watch  her 
dark  eyes  as  she  spoke,  without  per- 
ceiving that  her  nature  was  strong, 
and  warm,  and  generous.  Pride  of 
birth  taught  her  to  control  her  temper; 
but  education  had  been  insuflSeient  to 
complete  the  mastery.  And  so  she 
remained  in  a  foreign  country,  vehe- 
ment, prejudiced,  and  indifferent  to 
things  too  large  for  her  to  understand, 
jealous,  exacting,  and  quick  to  take 
offence ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  lover 
of  justice,  truthful,  free-handed,  and 
loyal  to  friends,  kind  to  those  in 
trouble,  and  devoted  to  her  husband. 
Her  father  had  been  of  Spanish,  and 
her  mother  of  Irish  birth,  and  her  early 
memories  were  of  tumult,  war,  distress, 
and  anarchy. 

All  English  clergymen  were  to  her 
as  heretics  and  usurpers;  and  being 
intensely  patriotic,  she  disliked  the 
•English  nation  for  its  services  to  her 
country.  Mr.  Penniloe  had  felt  him- 
self kept  throughout  at  a  very  well- 
measured  distance ;  but  like  a  large- 
hearted  and  humble  man  had  concerned 
himself  little  about  such  trifles ;  though 
his  wife  had  been  very  indignant. 
And  he  met  the  lady  now,  as  he  had 
always  done,  with  a  pleasant  look  and 
a  gentle  smile.  But  she  was  a  little 
annoyed  at  her  own  confession  of  its 
influence. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  come  so  soon," 
she  said,  **  and  to  break  your  very 
nice  engagements.  But  I  have  been 
so  anxious,  so  consumed  with  great 
anxiety.  And  everything  grows  worse 
and  worse.  What  can  I  do  ?  There 
is  none  to  help  me.  The  only  one  I 
could  trust  entirely,  my  dear  brother, 
is  far  away." 

"  There  are  many  who  would  do 
their  best  to  help  you,"  the  curate 
answered  with  a  faltering  voice,  for 
her  strange  humility  surprised  him. 
"You  know  without  any  words  of 
mine — " 

**Is  it  that  you  really  love  Sir, 
Thomas,  or  only  that  you  find  him 
useful?  Pardon  me;  I  put  not  the 
question  rudely.  But  all  are  so  selfish 
in  this  England." 
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**  I  hope  not ;  I  think  not,"  he 
answered  very  gently,  having  learned 
to  allow  for  the  petulance  of  grief. 
"  Your  dear  husband  is  not  of  that 
nature,  Lady  Waldron ;  and  he  does 
not  suppose  that  his  friends  are 
so." 

"  No.  It  is  true  he  makes  the 
best  of  everybody ;  even  of  that  young 
Dr.  Fox,  who  is  ill-treating  him.  That 
is  the  very  thing  I  come  to  speak  of. 
If  he  had  a  good  physician, — but  he  is 
so  resolute." 
^  "  But  you  will  persuade  him.  It  is 
^^a  thing  he  owes  to  you.  And  in  one 
little  way  I  can  help  you  perhaps  a 
little.  He  fancies,  I  dare  say,  that  to 
call  in  a  man  of  larger  experience 
would  be  unkind  to  Fox,  and  might 
even  seem  a  sort  of  slur  upon  him. 
But  I  think  I  can  get  Fon;  himself  to 
propose  it,  and  even  to  insist  upon  it 
for  his  own  sake.  I  believe  that  he 
has  been  thinking  of  it." 

**What  is  he,  that  his  opinions 
should  be  consulted  ?  He  cannot  see. 
But  I  see  things  that  agitate  me,—  oh 
darker,  darker — I  cannot  discover  any 
consolation  anywhere.  And  my  hus- 
band will  not  hear  a  word !  It  is 
so — this  reason  one  day,  and  then 
some  other,  to  excuse  that  he  is  not 
better  ;  and  his  strong  hands  going, 
and  his  shoulders  growing  round,  and 
his  great  knees  beginning  to  quiver, 
and  his  face, — so  what  you  call  cheer- 
ful, lively,  jolly,  turning  to  whiter 
than  mine,  and  blue  with  cups,  and 
cords,  and  channels  in  it — oh,  I  will 
not  have  my  husband  long  ;  and  where 
shall  I  be  without  him  1 " 

As  she  turned  away  her  face,  and 
waved  her  hand  for  thei  visitor*  to 
leave  her,  Mr.  Penniloe  discovered  one 
more  reason  for  doubting  his  own 
judgment.  "  I  will  go  and  see  him. 
He  is  always  glad  to  see  me,"  he 
said,  as  if  talking  to  himself  alone. 
•'  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  over  us,  and 
His  mercy  is  on  the  righteous." 

The  old  soldier  was  not  the  man  to 
stay  indoors,  or  dwell  upon  his  ail- 
ments.    As    long    as   he   had  leg  to 
move,  or  foot  at  all  to  carry  him,  no 
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easy-chair  or  study-lounge  held  any 
temptation  for  him.  The  open  air 
and  the  breezy  fieldswDr  sunny  breadth 
of  garden,  full  qt^  ever-changing 
incident,  the  hill-top,  or  the  river-side, 
were  his  delight  while  his  steps  were 
strong ;  and  even  ndy,  whenever 
bodily  pain  relaxed.         %  • 

Mr.  Penniloe  found  him  in  his 
kitchen-garden,  walking  slowly,  as 
behoves  a  man  of  large  frame  and 
great  stature,  and  leaning  on  a  staf^ 
of  twisted  Spanish  oak,  which  had 
stood  him  in  good  stead  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  Following  every 
uncertain  step,  with  her  nose  as  close 
as  if  she  had  been  a  spur  upon  either 
boot,  and  yet  escaping  contact  as  a 
dog  alone  can  do,  was  his  favourite 
little  black  spaniel,  Jess,  as  loving  a 
creature  as  ever  lived. 

**  What  makes  you  look  at  me  in 
that  way,  Jumps]"  the  colonel  in- 
quired, while  shaking  hands.  "  I 
hope  you  are  not  setting  up  for  a 
doctor  too.  One  is  quite  enough  for 
the  parish." 

"  Talking  about  doctors,"  repKedl  the 
parson,  who  thought  it  no  scom  when 
his  old  schoolmate  revived  the  nick- 
name of  early  days  (conferred  perhaps 
by  some  young  observer,  in  recognition 
of  his  springy  step) — "  talking  about 
doctors,  I  think  it  very  likely  that  my 
old  friend,  Gowler, — you  have  heard 
me  speak  of  him — will  pay  me  a  little 
visit,  perhaps  next  week." 

"  Gowler  1  Was  he  at  Peter's  after 
my  time  ?  It  scarcely  sounds  like  a 
West-country  name.  No,  I  remember 
now ;  it  was  at  Oxford  you  fell  in 
with  him." 

"Yes,  he  got  his  Fellowship  two 
years  after  I  got  mioe.  The  cleverest 
man  in  the  college,  and  one  of  the 
best  scholgTSfl?'  ever  met  with.  I  was 
nowhere  Iplli  him,  though  I  read  so 
much  ^'^^kff" 

"  Comoro w  Jumps,  don't  tell  me 
that  I  "  Sir  I^omas  exclaimed,  look- 
ing down  with  admiration  at  the 
laureate  of  his  boyhood.  "  Why,  you 
knew  everything  as  pat  as  butter, 
when  you  were  no  more  than  a  hop  o' 
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my  thumb  !  I  remember  arguiog  with 
Gus  Brown,  that  it  must  be  because 
you  were  small  enough  to  jump  into 
the  skulls  of  those  old  codgers,  Homer, 
and  Horace,  and  the  rest  of  them. 
But  how  you  must  have  grown  since 
then,  my  friend  !  I  suppose  they  gave 
you  more  to  eat  at  Oxford.  But  I 
don't  believe  in  any  man  alive  being 
a  finer  scholar  than  you  are.'* 

**  Gowler  was,  I  tell  you,  Tom ;  and 
many,  many  others,  as  I  soon  dis- 
covered in  the  larger  world.  He  had 
a  much  keener  and  deeper  mind,  far 
more  inquiring  and  penetrating,  more 
subtle  and  logical  and  comprehensive, 
together  with  a  smaller  share  perhaps 
of— of " 

"  Humility,  that's  the  word  you 
mean  ;  although  you  don't  like  to  say 
it." 

"No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean 
exactly.  What  I  mean  is  docility, 
ductility,  sequacity, — if  there  is  any 
such  word.  The  acceptance  of  what 
has  been  discovered,  or  at  any  rate 
acknowledged,  by  the  highest  human 
intellect.  Gowler  would  be  content 
with  nothing  because  it  had  satisfied 
the  highest  human  intellect ;  it  must 
satisfy  his  own,  or  be  rejected." 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  him,"  said 
Sir  Thomas  Waldron ;  "  such  a  man 
must  be  drummed  out  of  any  useful 
regiment." 

"  Well,  and  he  was  drummed  out  of 
Oxford  ;  or  at  any  rate  would  follow 
no  drum  there.  He  threw  up  his 
Fellowship,  rather  than  take  orders, 
and  for  some  years  we  heard  nothing 
of  him.  But  he  was  making  his  way 
in  London,  and  winning  reputation  in 
minute  anatomy.  He  became  the 
first  authority  in  what  is  called 
hiatologyy  a  comparatively  new  branch 
of  medical  science " 

"Don't,  Phil,  I  beg  of  you.  You 
make  me  creep.  I  think  of  Burke, 
and  Hare,  and  all  those  wretches ; — 
fellows  who  disturb  a  man's  last  rest ! 
I  have  a  deep  respect  for  an  honest, 
wholesome  surgeon;  and  wonderful 
things  I  have  seen  them  do.  But 
the  best  of   them  are  gone.      It  was 


the  war  that  made  them ;  and,  thank 
God,  we  have  no  occasion  for  such 
carvers  now." 

"Come  and  sit  down,  Tom.  You 
look — at  least,  I  mean,  I  have  been 
.  upon  my  legs  many  hours  to-day,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  the  jump  in  them 
of  thirty  years  ago.  Well,  you  are  a 
kind  man,  the  kindest  of  the  kind,  to 
allow  your  kitchen-gardeners  such  a 
comfortable  bench." 

"  You  know  what  I  think,"  replied 
Sir  Thomas,  as  he  made  believe  to 
walk  with  great  steadiness  and  vigour, 
"  that  we  don't  behave  half  well 
enough  to  those  who  do  all  the  work 
for  us.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
Tories  feel  it,  ay,  and  try  to  better  it, 
ten  times  as  much  as  all  those  spouting 
Kadical  reformers  do.  Why,  who  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  these  shocking 
riots  and  rick-burnings  %  The  man 
who  puts  iron,  and  boiling  water,  to 
rob  a  poor  fellow  of  his  bread  and 
bacon.  You'll  see  none  of  that  on  any 
land  of  mine.  But  if  anything  happens 
to  me,  who  knows  1 " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  Mr.  Penniloe 
began,  while  the  hand  which  he  laid 
upon  his  friend's  was  shaking,  "  may  I 
say  a  word  to  yon,  as  an  ancient  chum  % 
You  know  that  I  would  not  intrude,  I 
am  sure." 

**  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  do 
anything  which  a  gentleman  would 
not  do,  Phil." 

"It  is  simply  this — we  are  most 
anxious  about  you.  You  are  not  in 
good  health,  and  you  will  not  confess 
it.  This  is  not  at  all  fair  to  those  who 
love  you.  Courage  and  carelessness 
about  one's  self,  are  very  fine  things,  but 
may  be  carried  too  far.  In  a  case  like 
yours  they  are  sinful,  Tom.  Your  life 
is  of  very  great  importance,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  neglect  it.  And  can 
you  not  see  that  it  is  downright  cruelty 
to  your  wife  and  children,  if  you  allow 
yourself  to  get  worse  and  worse,  while 
their  anxiety  increases,  and  you  do 
nothing,  and  won't  listen  to  advice, 
and  fiing  bottles  of  medicine  into  the 
bonfire  ?  I  saw  one  just  now,  as  we 
came  down  the  walk,  as  full  as  when 
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Fox  put  the  cork  in.     Is  that  even  fair 
to  a  young  practitioner  1 " 

"Well,  I  never  thought  of  that. 
That's  a  new  light  altogether.  You 
can  see  well  enough,  it  seems,  when  it 
is  not  wanted.  But  don't  tell  Jemmy 
about  that  bottle.  Mind,  you  are  upon 
your  honour.  But  oh,  Phil,  if  you 
only  knew  the  taste  of  that  stuff  1     I 

give  you  my  word " 

**  You  shall  not  laugh  it  off.  You 
may  say  what  you  like,  but  you  know 
in  your  heart  that  you  are  not  acting 
kindly,  or  even  fairly,  by  us.  Would 
you  like  your  wife,  or  daughter,  to  feel 
seriously  ill,  and  hide  it  as  if  it  was  no 
concern  of  yours?  I  put  aside  higher 
considerations,  Tom.  I  speak  to  you 
simply  as  an  old  and  true  friend." 

It  was  not  the  power  of  his  words, 
so  much  as  the  trembling  of  his  voice, 
and  the  softness  of  his  eyes,  that  van- 
quished the  tough  old  soldier. 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  any  fuss 
about  it,  Phil,"  Sir  Thomas  answered 
quietly  ;  "  and  I  would  rather  have 
kept  it  to  myself  a  little  longer.  But 
the  simple  truth  is,  that  I  am  dying." 
There  was  no  sign  of  fear,  or  of 
sorrow,  in  his  gaze;  and  he  smiled 
very  cheerfully  while  offering  his  hand, 
as  if  to  be  forgiven  for  the  past  con- 
cealment. Mr.  Penniloe  could  not 
speak,  but  fell  back  on  the  bench,  and 
feared  to  look  at  him. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  see  that  I  was 
wrong  to  tell  you,"  the  sick  man  con- 
tinued in  a  feebler  tone  ;  **  but  you 
must  have  found  it  out  very  shortly  ; 
and  I  know  that  Jemmy  Fox  is  well 
aware  of  it.  But  not  a  word,  of 
course,  to  my  wife  or  daughter,  until, 
— until  it  can't  be  helped.  Poor 
things, — what  a  blow  it  will  be  to 
them  !  The  thought  of  that  makes 
me  rebel  sometimes.  But  it  is  in  your 
power  to  help  me  greatly,  to  help  me 
as  no  other  man  on  earth  can  do.  It 
has  long  been  in  my  thoughts,  but  I 
scarcely  dared  to  ask  you.  Perhaps 
that  was  partly  why  I  told  you  this  ; 
but  you  are  too  good  and  kind  to  call 
me  selfish." 

**  Whatever  it  is,  I  will  do  it  for  you 


readily,  if  God  gives  me  power,  and 
ordains  it  so." 

"  Never  make  rash  promises.  What 
was  it  you  used  to  construe  to  me  in 
the  Delectus  ?  This  is  a  long  and  a 
troublesome  job,  and  will  place  you  in 
a  delicate  position.  It  is  no  less  a 
trouble  than  to  undertake,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  management  of  my  affairs, 
and  see  to  the  interests  of  my  Nicie." 
**  But  surely  your  wife, — surely 
Lady  Waldron, — so  resolute,  ready,  and 

capable " 

"  Yes,  she  is  all  that,  and  a  great 
deal  more, —  honourable,  upright, 
warm,  and  loving.  She  is  not  at  all 
valued  as  she  should  be  here,  because 
she  cannot  come  to  like  our  country, 
or  our  people.  But  that  would  be  no 
obstacle  ;  the  obstacle  is  this — she  has 
a  twin  brother,  a  certain  Count  de 
Varcas,  whom  she  loves  ardently,  and 
I  will  not  speak  against  him ;  but  he 
must  have  no  chance  of  interfering 
here.  My  son  Tom — Rodrigo  his 
mother  calls  him,  after  her  beloved 
brother — is  barely  of  age,  as  you 
know,  and  sent  off  with  his  regiment 
to  India ;  a  very  fine  fellow  in  many 
ways,  but  as  for  business — excuse  me 
a  moment,  Phil ;  I  will  finish  when 
this  is  over." 

With  one  broad  hand  upon  the 
bench,  he  contrived  to  rise,  and  to 
steady  himself  upon  his  staff,  and 
stood  for  a  little  while  thus,  with  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  his  forehead 
like  a  block  of  stone.  No  groan  from 
the  chest,  or  contortion  of  the  face, 
was  allowed  to  show  his  agony  ;  though 
every  drawn  muscle,  and  wan  hollow, 
told  what  he  was  enduring.  And 
the  blue  scar  of  some  ancient  wound 
grew  vivid  upon  his  strong  counten- 
ance, from  the  left  cheek-bone  to  the 
comer  of  the  mouth,  with  the  pallid 
damp  on  either  side.  Little  Jess 
came  and  watched  him,  with  wistful 
eyes,  and  a  soft  interrogative  tremble 
of  tail,  while  the  clergyman  rose  to 
support  him;  but  he  would  have  no 
assistance. 

"  Thank  God,  it  is  over.     I  am  all 
right  now,  for  another  three  hours,  I 
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my  thumb  !  I  remember  arguiog  with 
Gus  Brown,  that  it  must  be  because 
you  were  small  enough  to  jump  into 
the  skulls  of  those  old  codgers,  Homer, 
and  Horace,  and  the  rest  of  them. 
But  how  you  must  have  grown  since 
then,  my  friend  !  I  suppose  they  gave 
you  more  to  eat  at  Oxford.  But  I 
don't  believe  in  any  man  alive  being 
a  finer  scholar  than  you  are." 

**  Gowler  was,  I  tell  you,  Tom ;  and 
many,  many  others,  as  I  soon  dis- 
covered in  the  larger  world.  He  had 
a  much  keener  and  deeper  mind,  far 
more  inquiring  and  penetrating,  more 
subtle  and  logical  and  comprehensive, 
together  with  a  smaller  share  perhaps 
of—of—--" 

"  Humility,  that's  the  word  you 
mean  ;  although  you  don't  like  to  say 
it/' 

"No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean 
exactly.  What  I  mean  is  docility, 
ductility,  sequacity, — if  there  is  any 
such  word.  The  acceptance  of  what 
has  been  discovered,  or  at  any  rate 
acknowledged,  by  the  highest  human 
intellect.  Gowler  would  be  content 
with  nothing  because  it  had  satisfied 
the  highest  human  intellect ;  it  must 
satisfy  his  own,  or  be  rejected." 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  him,"  said 
Sir  Thomas  Waldron ;  "  such  a  man 
must  be  drummed  out  of  any  useful 
regiment." 

"  Well,  and  he  was  drummed  out  of 
Oxford  ;  or  at  any  rate  would  follow 
no  drum  there.  He  threw  up  his 
Fellowship,  rather  than  take  orders, 
and  for  some  years  we  heard  nothing 
of  him.  But  he  was  making  his  way 
in  London,  and  winning  reputation  in 
minute  anatomy.  He  became  the 
first  authority  in  what  is  called 
histology,  a  comparatively  new  branch 
of  medical  science " 

"Don't,  Phil,  I  beg  of  you.  You 
make  me  creep.  I  think  of  Burke, 
and  Hare,  and  all  those  wretches ; — 
fellows  who  disturb  a  man's  last  rest ! 
I  have  a  deep  respect  for  an  honest, 
wholesome  surgeon;  and  wonderful 
things  I  have  seen  them  do.  But 
the  best  of   them  are  gone.      It  wtxs 


the  war  that  made  them  ;  and,  thank 
God,  we  have  no  occasion  for  such 
carvers  now." 

"Come  and  sit  down,  Tom.  You 
look — at  least,  I  mean,  I  have  been 
.  upon  my  legs  many  hours  to-day,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  the  jump  in  them 
of  thirty  years  ago.  Well,  you  are  a 
kind  man,  the  kindest  of  the  kind,  to 
allow  your  kitchen-gardeners  such  a 
comfortable  bench." 

"  You  know  what  I  think,"  replied 
Sir  Thomas,  as  he  made  believe  to 
walk  with  great  steadiness  and  vigour, 
"  that  we  don't  behave  half  well 
enough  to  those  who  do  all  the  work 
for  us.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
Tories  feel  it,  ay,  and  try  to  better  it, 
ten  times  as  much  as  all  those  spouting 
Kadical  reformers  do.  Why,  who  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  these  shocking 
riots  and  rick-burnings  ?  The  man 
who  puts  iron,  and  boiling  water,  to 
rob  a  poor  fellow  of  his  bread  and 
bacon.  You'll  see  none  of  that  on  any 
land  of  mine.  But  if  anything  happens 
to  me,  who  knows  ? " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  Mr.  Penniloe 
began,  while  the  hand  which  he  laid 
upon  his  friend's  was  shaking,  "  may  I 
say  a  word  to  you,  as  an  ancient  chum  ? 
You  know  that  I  would  not  intrude,  I 
am  sure." 

**  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  do 
anything  which  a  gentleman  would 
not  do,  Phil." 

"It  is  simply  this — we  are  most 
anxious  about  you.  You  are  not  in 
good  health,  and  you  will  not  confess 
it.  This  is  not  at  all  fair  to  those  who 
love  you.  Courage  and  carelessness 
about  one's  self,  are  very  fine  things,  but 
may  be  carried  too  far.  In  a  case  like 
yours  they  are  sinful,  Tom.  Your  life 
is  of  very  great  importance,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  neglect  it.  And  can 
you  not  see  that  it  is  downright  cruelty 
to  your  wife  and  children,  if  you  allow 
yourself  to  get  worse  and  worse,  while 
their  anxiety  increases,  and  you  do 
nothing,  and  won't  listen  to  advice, 
and  fling  bottles  of  medicine  into  the 
bonfire  1  I  saw  one  just  now,  as  we 
came  down  the  walk,  as  full  as  when 
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Fox  put  the  cork  in.     Is  that  even  fair 
to  a  young  practitioner  1 " 

"Well,  I  never  thought  of  that. 
That's  a  new  light  altogether.  You 
can  see  well  enough,  it  seems,  when  it 
is  not  wanted.  But  don't  tell  Jemmy 
about  that  bottle.  Mind,  you  are  upon 
your  honour.  But  oh,  Phil,  if  you 
only  knew  the  taste  of  that  stuff  1     I 

give  you  my  word " 

**  You  shall  not  laugh  it  off.  You 
may  say  what  you  like,  but  you  know 
in  your  heart  that  you  are  not  acting 
kindly,  or  even  fairly,  by  us.  Would 
you  like  your  wife,  or  daughter,  to  feel 
seriously  ill,  and  hide  it  as  if  it  was  no 
concern  of  yours?  I  put  aside  higher 
considerations,  Tom.  I  speak  to  you 
simply  as  an  old  and  true  friend.'' 

It  was  not  the  power  of  his  words, 
so  much  as  the  trembling  of  his  voice, 
and  the  softness  of  his  eyes,  that  van- 
quished the  tough  old  soldier. 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  any  fuss 
about  it,  Phil,"  Sir  Thomas  answered 
quietly  ;  "  and  I  would  rather  have 
kept  it  to  myself  a  little  longer.  But 
the  simple  truth  is,  that  I  am  dying." 
There  was  no  sign  of  fear,  or  of 
sorrow,  in  his  gaze ;  and  he  smiled 
very  cheerfully  while  offering  his  hand, 
as  if  to  be  forgiven  for  the  past  con- 
cealment. Mr.  Penniloe  could  not 
speak,  but  fell  back  on  the  bench,  and 
feared  to  look  at  him. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  see  that  I  was 
wrong  to  tell  you,"  the  sick  man  con- 
tinued in  a  feebler  tone  ;  **  but  you 
must  have  found  it  out  very  shortly  ; 
and  I  know  that  Jemmy  Fox  is  well 
aware  of  it.  But  not  a  word,  of 
course,  to  my  wife  or  daughter,  until, 
— until  it  can't  be  helped.  Poor 
things, — what  a  blow  it  will  be  to 
them  !  The  thought  of  that  makes 
me  rebel  sometimes.  But  it  is  in  your 
power  to  help  me  greatly,  to  help  me 
as  no  other  man  on  earth  can  do.  It 
has  long  been  in  my  thoughts,  but  I 
scarcely  dared  to  ask  you.  Perhaps 
that  was  partly  why  I  told  you  this  ; 
but  you  are  too  good  and  kind  to  call 
me  selfish." 

**  Whatever  it  is,  I  will  do  it  for  you 


readily,  if  God  gives  me  power,  and 
ordains  it  so." 

"  Never  make  rash  promises.  What 
was  it  you  used  to  construe  to  me  in 
the  Delectus  ?  This  is  a  long  and  a 
troublesome  job,  and  will  place  you  in 
a  delicate  position.  It  is  no  less  a 
trouble  than  to  undertake,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  management  of  my  affairs, 
and  see  to  the  interests  of  my  Nicie." 
**But  surely  your  wife, — surely 
Lady Waldron, — so  resolute,  ready,  and 

capable " 

**  Yes,  she  is  all  that,  and  a  great 
deal  more, —  honourable,  upright, 
warm,  and  loving.  She  is  not  at  all 
valued  as  she  should  be  here,  because 
she  cannot  come  to  like  our  country, 
or  our  people.  But  that  would  be  no 
obstacle  ;  the  obstacle  is  this — she  has 
a  twin  brother,  a  certain  Count  de 
Varcas,  whom  she  loves  ardently,  and 
I  will  not  speak  against  him ;  but  he 
must  have  no  chance  of  interfering 
here.  My  son  Tom — Rodrigo  his 
mother  calls  him,  after  her  beloved 
brother — is  barely  of  age,  as  you 
know,  and  sent  off  with  his  regiment 
to  India ;  a  very  fine  fellow  in  many 
ways,  but  as  for  business — excuse  me 
a  moment,  Phil ;  I  will  finish  when 
this  is  over." 

With  one  broad  hand  upon  the 
bench,  he  contrived  to  rise,  and  to 
steady  himself  upon  his  staff,  and 
stood  for  a  little  while  thus,  with  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  his  forehead 
like  a  block  of  stone.  No  groan  from 
the  chest,  or  contortion  of  the  face, 
was  allowed  to  show  his  agony  ;  though 
every  drawn  muscle,  and  wan  hollow, 
told  what  he  was  enduring.  And 
the  blue  scar  of  some  ancient  wound 
grew  vivid  upon  his  strong  counten- 
ance, from  the  left  cheek-bone  to  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  with  the  pallid 
damp  on  either  side.  Little  Jess 
came  and  watched  him,  with  wistful 
eyes,  and  a  soft  interrogative  tremble 
of  tail,  while  the  clergyman  rose  to 
support  him ;  but  he  would  have  no 
assistance. 

"  Thank  God,  it  is  over.     I  am  all 
right  now,  for  another  three  hours,  I 
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dare  say.  What  a  coward  you  must 
think  me,  Phil !  I  have  been  through 
a  good  deal  of  pain  in  my  time ;  but 
this  beats  me,  I  must  confess.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  when  it  comes  at  night, 
to  keep  it  from  poor  Isabel.  Sit  down 
again  now,  and  let  me  go  on  with  my 
story.'* 

"  Not  now,  Tom  ;  not  just  yet,  1 
implore  you,"  cried  the  parson,  him- 
self more  overcome  than  the  sufferer 
of  all  that  anguish.  "  Wait  till  you 
find  yourself  a  little  stronger." 

**  No ;  that  may  never  be.  If  you 
could  only  know  the  relief  it  will  be 
to  me.  1  have  not  a  great  mind ;  I 
cannot  leave  things  to  the  Lord,  ex- 
cept as  concerns  my  own  old  self ; 
now  that  I  have  broken  the  matter  to 
you,  I  must  go  through  with  it.  I 
cannot  die  until  my  mind  is  easy 
about  poor  Nicie.  Her  mother  would 
be  good  to  her,  of  course.  But — well, 
Tom  is  her  idol;  and  there  is  that 
blessed  Count.  Tom  is  very  simple, 
just  as  I  was  at  his  age.  I  have  many 
old  friends  ;  but  all  easy-going  fellows, 
who  would  leave  everything  to  their 
lawyers, — none  at  all  to  trust,  like 
you.  And  I  know  how  fond  you  are 
of  Nicie." 

**  To  be  sure  I  am.  How  could  I 
help  it  %  But  remember  that  I  am  not 
at  all  a  man  of  business." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  You  are 
very  clear-headed  and  prudent, — at 
any  rate  for  other  people.  And  you 
will  have  Webber,  a  careful  and  clever 
solicitor,  to  back  you  up.  And  mind, 
I  am  not  asking  you  to  supersede  my 
wife,  or  take  what  should  be  her  posi- 
tion. She  is  quite  unacquainted  with 
English  ways,  and  she  does  not  think 
as  an  Englishwoman  would.  She  must 
have  an  Englishman  to  act  with  her 
in  the  trusts  that  will  arise  upon  my 
death ;  and  when  we  were  married  in 
Spain,  as  you  know,  there  was  no 
chance  of  any  marriage-settlement. 
In  fact  there  was  nothing  to  settle  as 
yet,  for  I  was  not  even  heir  to  this 
property  until  poor  Jack  was  killed  at 
Quatrebras.  And  as  for  herself,  all 
the  family  affairs  were  at  sixes  and 


sevens,  as  you  may  suppose,  during 
the  French  occupation.  Her  father 
had  been  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  the 
head  of  an  ancient  race  which  claimed 
descent  from  the  old  Carthaginian 
Barcas,  of  whom  you  know  more  than 
I  do.  But  he  had  been  too  patriotic, 
and  advanced  immense  sums  to  the 
State  without  security,  and  in  other 
ways  dipped  his  fine  property,  so  that 
it  would  not  recover  for  a  generation. 
At  any  rate  nothing  came  to  her  then, 
though  she  ought  to  have  had  a  good 
sum  afterwards.  But  whatever  there 
may  have  been,  her  noble  twin-brother 
took  good  care  that  none  of  it  came 
this  way.  And  I  was  glad  to  get  her 
without  a  peseta ;  and  what  is  more, 
I  have  never  repented  of  it ;  for  a 
nobler  and  more  affectionate  woman 
never  trod  the  earth." 

As  the  sick  man  passed  his  hand 
before  his  eyes,  in  sad  recollection  of 
the  bygone  bliss,  Mr.  Penniloe  thought 
of  his  own  dear  wife, — a  far  sweeter 
woman  in  his  mild  opinion;  and,  if 
less  noble,  none  the  worse  for  that. 
"  But  the  point  of  it  is  this,  Tom,"  the 
clergyman  said  firmly,  for  he  began  to 
feel  already  like  a  man  of  business, 
however  sad  and  mournful  the  busi- 
ness must  become  ;  "  does  Lady  Wal- 
dron  consent  to  receive  me,  as, — as  co- 
trustee, or  whatever  it  is  called,  if,  if, 
— which  God  forbid — it  should  ever 
prove  to  be  necessary  ?  " 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  spoke  to  her 
about  it  yesterday,  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  cause  anxiety  or  alarm ;  and 
she  made  no  objection,  but  left  every- 
thing to  me.  So  you  have  only  to 
agree,  and  all  is  settled." 

"  In  that  case,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Pen- 
niloe rising,  and  offering  both  hands 
to  his  friend,  "  I  will  not  shirk  my 
duty  to  a  man  I  love  so  much.  May 
the  Lord  be  with  me,  for  I  am  not  a 
man  of  business, — or  at  least,  I  have 
not  attained  that  reputation  yet !  But 
I  will  do  my  best,  and  your  Nicie* s 
interests  shall  be  as  sacred  to  me 
as  my  own  child's.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  would  like  to  say  about 
her?" 
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'•  Yes,  Phil,  one  thing  most  import- 
ant. She  is  a  loving  creature  ;  and  I 
trust  that  she  will  marry  a  good  man^ 
who  will  value  her.  I  have  fancied, 
more  than  once,  that  Jemmy  Fox  is 
very  fond  of  her.  He  is  a  manly, 
straightforward  fellow,  and  of  a  very 
good  old  family,  quite  equal  to  ours, 
so  far  as  that  goes.  He  has  not  much 
of  this  world's  goods  at  present ;  and 
her  mother  would  naturally  look  higher. 
But  when  a  man  is  in  my  condition, 
he  takes  truer  views  of  life.  If  Jemnfiy 
loves  her,  and  she  comes  to  love  him, 
I  believe  that  they  would  have  a  very 
happy  life.  He  is  very  cheerful,  and 
of  the  sweetest  temper, — the  first  of 
all  things  in  married  life — and  he  is 
as  upright  as  yourself.  In  a  few 
years  he  will  be  very  well  off.  I 
could  wish  no  better  fortune  for  her, — 


supposing  that  she  gives  her  heart  to 
him." 

**  He  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine  as 
well,"  the  curate  replied,  though  sur- 
prised not  a  little.  "But  as  I  have 
agreed  to  all  that  you  wish,  Tom,  you 
must  yield  a  little  to  my  most  earnest 
wish,  and  at  the  same  time  discharge 
a  simple  duty.  I  cannot  help  hoping 
that  your  fears,— or  I  will  not  call  them 
that,  for  you  fear  nothing — but  your 
views  of  your  own  case  are  all  wrong. 
You  must  promise  to  take  the  highest 
medical  opinion.  If  I  bring  Gowler 
over,  with  Fox's  full  approval,  will  you 
allow  him  to  examine  you?" 

"  You  are  too  bad,  Phil ;  but  you 
have  caught  me  there.  If  you  let  me 
put  you  into  the  hands  of  lawyers,  it 
is  tit  for  tat  that  you  should  drive  me 
into  those  of  doctors." 


(To  he  continued,) 
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THE   FUTURE   OF    PARTY   GOVERNMENT. 


Desponding  views  of  the  future  of 
Party  Government  in  England  are 
frequently  expressed ;  we  are,  it 
is  said,  at  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  one  con- 
siders how  peculiar  a  system  govern- 
ment by  Party  really  is.  A  foreign 
observer  once  expressed  his  unfeigned 
astonishment  at  a  system  under  which 
a  group  of  clever  men  tried  to  govern 
a  State,  while  another  group  of  equal 
ability  did  their  best  to  prevent  them. 
It  was  a  shrewd  though  superficial 
view  of  the  case,  which  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  plainly  displaying  one  aspect 
of  its  character ;  indeed,  in  the  case 
of  a  really  obstructive  Opposition,  it 
is  almost  the  exact  truth.  But  "the 
executive  is  fortunately  left  with 
little  interference  in  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  officials,  and  Party  differ- 
ences are  usually  confined  to  proposed 
legislation.  This  is  the  salvation  of 
Parliamentary  Government;  and  minis- 
tries, the  creations  of  Parties,  are 
after  all,  as  Louis  Philippe  called 
them,  posting-relays ;  the  president  or 
monarch  holds  the  reins,  the  horses 
are  changed,  and  the  coach  of  State 
trundles  on  as  before.  Is,  then,  this 
despondency  well  founded  1  It  is  a 
question  which  will  be  best  answered 
by  going  back  to  first  principles. 

A  great  constitutional  authority 
has  laid  down  the  proposition  that 
Party  is  inseparable  from  Parliamen- 
tary Government.  There  can  of 
course  be  no  Party  Government  where 
there  is  no  Parliament  j  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  Parliament  without 
Party.  A  unanimous  Parliament, 
where  all  divisions  are  healed  on  some 
great  question  of  State,  is  for  the 
time  being  a  Parliament  where  all 
differences  are  obliterated,  and  all 
are  welded  into  a  common  whole.  But 
such  a  case  is  very  exceptional,  and  it 


may  be  said  generally  that  Parlia- 
ments not  only  naturally  but  even 
inevitably  produce  a  system  of  Party 
Government.  The  system  may  be 
actually  for  the  time  being  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  and  the  Parties  may  be 
real  or  fictitious,  essential  or  acciden- 
tal, but  they  are  sure  to  be  found  in 
any  Parliament ;  and  what  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  it  may  be,  will  entirely 
depend  upon  its  fitness  to  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  time  and  place. 
It  may  be  efficient  in  one  State  at  one 
time,  and  not  so  at  another;  while 
there  are  some  countries  where  we 
cannot  conceive  it  existing  at  any 
time.  Do  the  existing  conditions  of 
the  English  Parliament  tend  to  impair 
or  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  great 
system  of  Government  by  Party  under 
which  Englishmen  have  so  long  lived, 
and  which  they  have  come  to  regard 
with  reverence  as  a  pillar  of  the  Con- 
stitution 1  Are  there  causes  of  decay 
at  work  in  that  old  and  well-seasoned 
fabric  which  may  bring  down  the 
whole  in  ruin  to  the  ground  1  These 
are  interesting  questions,  and  their 
answers  will  help  us  in  our  forecast  of 
the  probable  future  of  Party  Govern- 
ment in  England. 

All  British  statesmen  for  the  last 
two  centuries  have  not  only  accepted 
such  a  government  as  a  natural  and 
inevitable  fact  with  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  deal,  but  have  warmly 
defended  it  as  a  valuable  and  essential 
element  of  government  in  a  free  coun- 
try. By  no  one  was  this  so  clearly 
seen  as  Burke,  in  whose  great  mind  the 
practical  views  of  the  statesman  were 
so  firmly  plaijted  upon  the  massive 
foundations  of  philosophy.  He  not 
only  recognised  the  value  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  he  thoroughly  probed  its 
principles.  ''Where  men,'*  he  says, 
**are  not  acquainted  with  each  other's 
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principles,  nor  experienced  in  each 
other's  talents,  nor  at  all  practised  in 
their  mutual  habitudes  and  disposi- 
tions by  joint  efforts  in  business  ;  no 
personal  confidence,  no  friendship,  no 
common  interest,  subsisting  among 
them;  it  is  evidently  impossible  that 
they  can  act  a  public  part  with  uni- 
formity, perseverance,  or  efficacy.  In 
a  connection,  the  most  inconsiderable 
man,  by  adding  to  the  weight  of  the 
whole,  has  his  value  atid  his  use  ;  out 
of  it,  the  greatest  talents  are  wholly 
unserviceable  to  the  public.  .  .  .  Party 
is  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting 
by  their  joint  endeavours  the  national 
interest  upon  some  particular  principle 
in  which  they  are  all  agreed.  .  .  .  But 
still,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  meas- 
ures which  arise  in  the  course  of  public 
business  are  related  to,  or  dependent 
on,  some  great  leading  general  princi- 
ples in  government,  a  man  must  be 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of 
his  political  company  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  them  at  least  nine  times 
out  of  ten."  In  these  words  may  be 
found  the  whole  philosophy  of  Party. 
Fox,  so  much  of  whose  eloquence  was 
expended  in  attacking  all  that  was 
dear  to  Burke,  at  least  agreed  with 
him  in  this,  that  Party  Government 
was  a  bulwark  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. "  If  it  were  not,"  he  said,  "  for 
Party  feeling  and  Party  discipline, 
corruption  would  step  into  their 
places  "  ;  a  judgment  which  subsequent 
events  in  other  countries  have  in- 
vested almost  with  the  dignity  of  pro- 
phecy. Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  politi- 
cal career  >vas  a  living  example  of  the 
drawbacks  of  Party,  yielded  to  no  one 
in  sensibility  to  its  obligations;  **I 
am  one  of  those,*'  he  said  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Croker,  "  who  have  always 
thought  that  Party  attachments  and 
consistency  are  in  the  first  class  of  a 
statesman's  duties,  because  without 
them  he  must  be  incapable  of  per- 
forming any  useful  service  to  his 
country.^' 

But  it  would  be  idle  work  to  multi- 
ply examples.  Tories  and  Whigs, 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  have  alike 


testified  to  the  necessity  of  the  system, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  how 
great  formerly  was  the  force  of  its  ob- 
ligations. Peel  declared  that  there  was 
"  nothing  more   intolerable  than  the 
tyranny  of  Party,"  and  it  was  hardly 
too  strong  a  description  of  the  facts. 
A  man  with  a  "  cross-bench  "  mind,  or 
with  a  sluice  in   his  conscience,  was 
hardly  to  be  borne ;  inconsistency  or 
tergiversation  was  the  one  unforgiv- 
able sin ;  to  be  false  to  Party  was  to 
be  branded  as  a  traitor.     Burke  was 
never    more    passionate    than    when 
he  laid  claim  to  consistency  of  princi- 
ple.    Peel,  says  Sir  £rskine  May,  **  as 
a  leader  of  Party  was  unfaithful  and 
disloyal."     And  no  one  paid  a  more 
bitter  penalty.     It  was  his  misfortune 
to  be  twice  convinced  in  advance  of  his 
followers,  first  on  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  then  on  fche  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws.     He  became  the  living  in- 
carnation of  the  political  traitor,  and 
was  gibbeted  as  an  example  for  all  time. 
He   was    the   man    who    caught   the 
Whigs    bathing  and  ran   away   with 
their  clothes ;  the   "  great  Parliamen- 
tary  middleman,"    who   "bamboozles 
one  Party  and  plunders  the  other  "  ; 
he  was  told  that  his  mind  was  "  one 
great      appropriation     clause,"     that 
**  cunning   is    not   caution,  and    that 
habitual  perfidy  is  not  high  policy  of 
State."     Our  political  memoirs  are  in- 
deed   full   of    passages  and    phrases 
which,  trivial  in  themselves,  illustrate 
the    strength    of   Party    obligations. 
The  slightest  touches  are  often  sug- 
gestive, and  afford  us  many  a  picture 
of  the  past;   they   show   us   men  as 
they  really    lived    and    moved,    and 
clothe  with  flesh  the  dry  bones  of  his- 
tory.    Turn  where  we  will,  we  meet 
everywhere    the   influence  of    Party. 
Of  Pitt's  followers,  for  instance,  it  was 
said  that  **he  rode  them  in  a  snaffle  " ; 
of  Peel's  that  **he  liked  to  drill  his 
men    as    our    great    Duke    does   his 
Guards"  ;  the  Young  England  Party 
were  spoken  of  as  colts  :  "  They  will,'' 
wrote  Sir  James  Graham,  "  return  to 
the  crib  after  prancing,  capering  and 
snorting ;  but  a  crack  or  two  of  the 
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whip  well  applied  may  hasten  and  en- 
sure their  return/* 

Parties  were  indeed  the  life-blood 
of  the  English  Constitution,  and  the 
reason  is  plain.  They  were  based  on 
sound  principles,  and  made  instinct 
with  life  by  the  real  necessities  of  the 
political  conditions.  They  were  never 
a  "  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms ;  *'  they  were  living  bodies  full 
of  vigour  and  activity,  and  if  at  any 
time  they  degenerated  into  factions,  it 
was  only  a  temporary  lapse.  They 
corresponded  to  facts  and  were  their 
natural  outcome.  The  two  great  Eng- 
lish Parties  were  from  the  very  begin- 
ning cut  asunder  by  profound  differ- 
ences of  principle  both  in  politics  and 
religion.  A  great  gulf  was  fixed  be- 
tween them  ;  they  were  each  animated 
by  **some  great  leading  general 
principles  in  government.*'  The  Tories 
were  legitimists;  they  believed  in 
"  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,*' 
and  the  divine  right  of  the  Lord's  an- 
ointed. They  were,  on  principle,  ad- 
herents of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and 
for  a  time  at  least  paid  their  court  to 
them  in  France,  as,  less  than  half  a 
century  ago,  the  French  Royalists  paid 
their  court  at  Frohsdorf  to  the  Comte 
de  Chambord.  They  were  then  Jaco- 
bites to  a  man,  and  inclined  somewhat 
to  the  Roman  faith.  But  as  time 
went  on,  as  the  scenes  shifted  and 
circumstances  changed,  their  principles 
were  modified.  The  legitimist  creed 
was  watered  down,  the  new  dynasty 
was  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  the  belief 
in  the  divine  right  became  nothing 
more  than  a  belief  in  monarchy  based 
on  a  solid  foundation  of  royal  preroga- 
tive. And  side  by  side  with  their 
politics  their  religious  opinions  were 
also  silently  recast,  and  the  old  faith 
gradually  surrendered.  There  was  no 
violent  disruption  of  opinion ;  it  was 
simply  a  development.  The  Whigs 
on  the  other  hand  never  recognised  the 
legitimist  claims ;  they  welcomed  a 
new  dynasty  that  promised  them  a 
free  government,  and  were  sincere  be- 
lievers in  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
They  abhorred  Romanism,  and  were 


willing  to  wink  at  the  progress  of  dis- 
sent. These  were,  in  short,  the  great 
principles  on  which  the  Parties  were 
divided.  They  were  great  principles  ; 
the  issues  at  stake  were  immense ;  they 
were  worth  fighting  for,  and  were 
fought  for  with  word,  pen,  and  sword. 
As  the  years  rolled  on  the  issues  were 
one  by  one  decided,  and  the  elements 
of  strife  gradually  extinguished.  The 
Whig  principles  triumphed,  and  the 
Tories  gave  a  reluctant  assent.  The 
two  Parties  were  like  lines  converging 
to  a  point,  and  within  the  present  cen- 
tury their  progress  to  that  point  has 
been  greatly  accelerated.  The  origi- 
nal dSerences  have  completely  disap- 
peared. Both  sides  have  agreed  to 
constitutional  monarchy  as  a  system 
of  government,  and  both  reject  the 
claims  of  Rome.  The  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  of  to-day  have  much 
more  in  common  than  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  of  old.  They  have  both  helped 
to  concede  complete  religious  tolera- 
tion and  a  generous  extension  of  the 
franchise  ;  and  if  Free  Trade  was  the 
principle  of  the  Manchester  school  of 
Liberal  politicians,  it  was  a  Con- 
servative statesman  who  put  it  into 
practice.  In  a  word,  the  solid  parti- 
tion of  political  difference  that  cut  the 
two  sides  asunder  has  been  planed 
down  to  the  thinnest  of  planks ;  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  soul  have  been 
replaced  by  a  dreamy  vagueness  of 
sentiment.  Tradition  still  lingers  with 
its  hallowing  influence,  and  both 
Parties  love  to  dwell  on  their  past  ex- 
ploits. This  counts  for  much,  for  a 
common  history  is  a  great  cementing 
principle,  and  no  one  lightly  severs 
those  ties  in  which  he  has  been  born. 
But  the  stirring  principles,  the  politi- 
cal dogmas,  have  dwindled  down  into 
lightly  held  beliefs  illumined  and 
sublimated  by  the  glories  of  tradi- 
tion. 

The  question  of  Home  Rule  has  for 
the  present  disturbed  the  ancient 
lines,  and  stirred  Parties  to  their  very 
depths  ;  but  putting  that  aside,  there 
is  hardly  any  vital  difference  of  princi- 
ple with  an  animating  force.    The  two 
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great  Parties  proclaim  policies  that 
differ  chiefly  in  degree ;  and  the 
Liberal  Unionist  has  found  it  easy  to 
work  with  the  Conservative.  An  inde- 
finite idea  that  one  section  progresses 
more  quickly  than  the  other,  and  is 
more  ready  to  concede,  still  lingers  in 
the  minds  of  the  masses  ;  but  it  is  a 
spent  force  and  has  little  power  to 
move.  In  a  word,  a  rapid  approach  is 
being  made  to  that  point  of  converg- 
ence where  Parties  coalesce,  where 
there  remain  only  feigned  distinctions 
without  a  difference,  and  both  sides 
are  agreed  on  the  same  **  great  leading 
general  principles  in  government." 

Party  Government  in  England  seems 
more  and  more  to  tend  in  the  direction 
of   the   American   type,  and  in  some 
respects    to   that   of  the    French.     A 
glance  at  the  state  of  politics  in  those 
countries  will  help  to  make  this  plain. 
In  the  United  States  parties  have  long 
been    unreal    mockeries,    the    veriest 
political    fictions,    mere     paste-board 
copies  from  the  British  Constitution. 
All   Americans   are   on   the   greatest 
questions  substantially  agreed.     They 
are    all    Republicans ;     they    cannot 
further    democratise    their     system ; 
they  have  complete  religious  toleration ; 
the  tariff  is  perhaps  the  only  burning 
question  they  possess,  and  of  that  they 
make  the  most,  for  they  could  hardly 
do  without  it.    But  art  comes  in  where 
nature  fails,  and  the  organisation   of 
Party  is   nowhere   so  complete  as  in 
America.     It  is  an  elaborate  machine 
for  the  working  of  a  sham.       It  is  all 
done  for  place  and  power,  for  promoting 
private  gains  and  local  interests.  There 
are   no   great    leading    principles    in 
government     to     divide     men      into 
natural  Party-lines,  and  the  functions 
of  Congress  are  sometimes  hardly  more 
important  than  those  of  a  vestry  or  a 
Board   of   Directors.      The    "  spoils  " 
system  and  the  immense  importance 
of    what   is    here   called  Private  Bill 
legislation   are    the  moving  forces   of 
American  politics.     Parties  there  lack 
the   essential   elements   of   life ;  they 
do   not    really    live,    they   are    only 
galvanised    into     the     semblance     of 


animated   beings ;    obey    have  all  the 
movements  without  the  inspiration. 

In  France  there  were  much  the  same 
elements    of    Party   as    in    England. 
They   were  sharply  divided  upon  the 
most   vital   points ;  it  was   the  same 
old  story  of  the  same  death-struggle 
between    the    legitimists    and    demo- 
cracy,   between   freedom  and   repres- 
sion, the  reign  of  dogma  and  liberty 
of  thought.     The  balance  of  the  con- 
flict  variously   inclined ;   and  French 
Liberalism     in    1789,    in    1830,   and 
in   1848  burst   early   into   premature 
blossom,  to  be  speedily  nipped  by  un- 
timely    reaction.       But     it     finally 
triumphed,    and   the    third    Republic 
seems  now  to  be  the  recognised  and 
accepted  form  of  government  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  French  people ;  and 
what  constitutional    monarchy   is    in 
England,  that  republicanism  may  in 
a  broad  sense  be  said  to  be  in  France. 
In  a  country  where  all  is  uncertain, 
this   at   least   has   the   semblance   of 
stability.      If   England  has  attained 
her  goal,  so,  it   may   be   hoped,   has 
France.      We  should  expect  therefore 
the  history  of  Party  Government  in 
France  in  a  general  way  to  resemble 
that  of  England.    And  this  in  fact  has 
been  actually  the  case.   French  Parties 
even  more  than  in  England  have  been 
terribly  real,  and  have  welled  over  with 
the   fulness    of   the    springs   of   life. 
They  have  had  crowded  moments  of 
glorious   existence :   they   have   been 
flushed   and    animated    by    profound 
differences     in    the     **  great    leading 
general    principles   in   government ;  " 
but  in  France  the  frequent  revolutions, 
the  changes  of  dynasty,  the  Napoleonic 
influence,     have     helped    to     shatter 
them    into    heaps   of   loose    and    un- 
cemented    fragments.      This    is     the 
curse  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  it 
blasts   it    with  impotence,  and  when 
the   Chamber   is   expected  to   act,  it 
spends    its    strength    in     ineffectual 
spasms.     This  is  the  most  distinctive 
character     of     the    French    Parties. 
Like  the  English,  they  have  long  been 
deeply   divided,    and    some    of    them 
are  divided  still :  as  in  England  the  dis- 
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putes  of  yesterday  are  quickly  becom- 
ing the  settlements  of  to-day  ;  but  in 
helpless  multiplicity  the  French  Par- 
ties are  probably  unique. 

Such  are  the  most  noticeable  points 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  systems 
of  America  and  France.  In  the  latter 
the  true  principles  of  Party  are 
gradually  being  weakened;  in  the 
former  they  hardly  exist  at  all.  In 
the  latter  Parties  are  broken  up  into 
companies  and  squads  j  in  the  former 
they  move  in  serried  ranks  and  dis- 
ciplined brigades.  Are  we  then  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  Party  Government 
in  England  is  approaching  the  French 
or  the  American  type  %  Several  con- 
siderations seem  to  point  to  one  of 
these  two  conclusions. 

The  gradual  weakening  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Party  afford,  as  has  been 
said,  some  ground  for  the  belief  that 
the  approach  is  being  made.  It  must 
be  said  further  that  there  are  facts 
and  tendencies  at  work  which  will 
rather  hasten  than  retard  the  change. 
There  are  first  the  altered  character 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  the 
change  that  their  relations  to  their 
constituencies  have  undergone.  For- 
merly Members  enjoyed  a  great  in- 
dependence of  those  who  elected 
them;  to  pledge  themselves  to 
measures  was  deemed  a  want  of  self- 
respect  ;  they  scorned  to  be  nothing 
but  delegates  and  lackeys.  Burke 
expressed  it  with  his  usual  force : 
**  If,"  he  said,  "  we  do  not  permit  our 
Members  to  act  upon  a  very  enlarged 
view  of  things  we  shall  at  length 
infallibly  degrade  our  national  repre- 
sentation into  a  confused  and  scuffling 
bustle  of  local  agency.*'  These  are 
grave  words  and  should  be  well  pon- 
dered. But  the  Reform  Bill,  as  the 
Tories  predicted,  changed  all  this  for 
good  or  for  evil.  The  altered  con- 
ditions were  at  first  hardly  felt,  and  it 
has  taken  time  for  them  to  completely 
permeate  our  political  system.  The 
process  is  now  complete.  It  is  thought 
etiquette  for  a  Member  who  cannot 
always  vote  with  his  Party  to  offer  to 
resign,   and   by  a   strange   inversion 


political  leaders  are  found  to  declare 
that  their  duty  is  not  to  guide  but  to 
follow.  To  seek  instruction  is  the 
highest  statesmanship.  To  Maine's 
paradox  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
Executive  legislates  by  our  Cabinet 
system,  must  be  added  another,  that 
our  rulers  are  to  take  instructions  from 
the  ruled.  It  may  be  right  or  wrong  ; 
and  with  the  premises  of  democracy  it 
is  probably  unimpeachable  logic.  But 
it  may  seriously  affect  the  working  of 
the  Constitution.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment will  feel  that  they  owe  a  primary 
allegiance  to  their  electors  in  the 
country ;  the  debates  in  the  House 
will  have  an  unreal  sound,  and  will  be 
felt  to  be  rather  unmeaning  discus- 
sions ;  the  leaders  will  cease  to 
persuade  and  attract  when  each  one 
knows  in  his  heart  that  he  is  pledged 
to  vote  in  this  way  or  that.  Then 
there  is  the  payment  of  Members,  a 
measure  which  seems  not  likely  to  be 
long  deferred.  If  Members  were  paid^ 
it  would  tend  to  weaken  still  more  the 
force  of  Party  obligations.  A  Member 
would  then  become  more  than  a  dele- 
gate ;  he  would  become  a  paid  agent, 
and  to  obey  his  employers  would  be 
the  uppermost  thought  in  his  mind. 
Parties  would  then  tend  to  split  up 
and  would  be  no  longer  divided  by 
*'  great  leading  general  principles  in 
government."  There  would  be  a 
descent  from  generals  to  particulars. 
Separate  interests  will  have  their  paid 
representatives ;  Prohibitionists,  Anti- 
vaccinationists,  Agriculturists,  and 
the  like,  will  employ  their  respective 
spokesmen,  and  the  Labour  party,  as 
in  Australia,  will  seek  to  form  a  large 
and  independent  group.  Thirdly,  good 
Parliamentary  leaders  will  be  less 
likely  than  ever  to  be  found.  Boling- 
broke  compared  the  House  of 
Commons  to  a  pack  of  hounds.  *'  The 
men,"  he  said,  "grow  like  hounds, 
fond  of  the  man  who  shows  them  game, 
and  by  whose  halloo  they  are  used  to 
be  encouraged."  The  Parliamentary 
huntsman  will  become  more  and  more 
scarce.  He  requires  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  character  and  talents  ;  it  is 
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not  enough  for  him  to  be  a  great 
orator  or  a  great  statesman.  Burke, 
for  example,  had  many  of  the  qualities 
of  the  great  orator ;  his  matter  was 
as  grave  as  his  diction  was  majestic. 
But  he  was  a  poor  Parliamentary 
leader.  He  has  been  described  by  a 
contemporary  statesman  as  ''  the 
most  impracticable  of  men,  who 
never  knew  when  not  to  speak 
or  when  to  speak  short,"  and 
who  **  never  consulted  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  his  audiences." 
Lord  Thurlow  said  that,  while  Fox 
always  spoke  to  the  House,  Burke 
spoke  as  if  he  was  speaking  to  himself. 
Peel,  again,  was  a  great  statesman,  but 
he  lacked  the  qualities  of  a  great 
leader;  he  stormed  the  intellect  and 
not  the  heart ;  he  had  not  the  faculty 
which  Napoleon  always  looked  for  in 
his  generals,  that  of  exciting  enthu- 
siasm. He  was  not  magnetic  ;  he  even 
repelled.  His  smile  was  compared  by 
O'Connell  to  the  silver  plate  on  the 
lid  of  a  coffin.  The  simile  was  in  bad 
taste,  but  it  was  too  apt  to  be  easily 
forgotten.  And  if  good  Parliamentary 
leaders  have  been  rare  in  the  past, 
much  more  will  they  be  rare  in  the 
future.  In  the  days  of  pocket-boroughs 
the  patron  of  a  seat  had  much  induce- 
ment to  fill  it  with  a  man  who  at 
least  afforded  promise  of  Parliamentary 
talent,  and  who  might  some  day  aspire 
to  be  the  leader  of  his  Party.  And 
many  able  men  with  capacity  to  lead 
were  in  this  way  selected.  But 
democracy  is  jealous ;  it  is  a  superla- 
tive Tarquin  which  knocks  off  the 
heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  in  its 
garden.  It  suspects  genius,  it  loves 
the  average  man,  and  will  continually 
delight  to  elect  him  to  Parliament. 
The  level  of  the  House  may  perhaps 
be  high,  but  above  it  few  will  be  abJe 
to  rise.  Leaders  will  be  wanting,  and 
without  them  the  rank  and  file  will 
sink  into  ill-disciplined  and  disor- 
ganised groups.  And  to  this  it  may 
be  added  that  a  high  general  level  of 
intelligence  is  not  likely  to  produce 
that  power  of  self-suppression  which 
i«  a  most  essential  element  of  Pai-ty. 


The  clever  man  likes  to  show  hi& 
independence.  The  late  Mr.  Bagehot 
ascribed  the  multiplicity  of  French 
Parties  to  the  brilliant  talents  of  the 
French  people,  who  could  never 
endure  the  yoke  of  one  man ; 
the  English,  he  thought,  were  dull 
enough  for  discipline.  There  is  truth 
here,  though  by  no  means  the  whole 
truth.  But  it  suggests  the  inference  that 
with  a  continual  increase  and  spread  of 
education  a  concurrent  multiplication 
of  groups  and  sections  must  be  looked 
for. 

The  gradual  wearing  out  of  principles 
of  difference  and  the  changed  relations 
of  Members  and  constituents  are 
accomplished  facts.  The  payment  of 
Members  is  a  possible  event,  while 
the  suppression  of  men  with  capacity 
to  lead  may  at  least  be  considered  a& 
equally  possible.  Democracies  abroad 
have  been  singularly  barren  of  political 
genius.  In  France  a  Ministry  of 
nonentities  has  become  quite  the 
fashion,  and  since  the  death  of  M. 
Ferry  there  is  hardly  any  politician 
of  the  first  rank  to  be  found.  The 
United  States  have  produced  few  men 
of  even  the  calibre  of  the  late  Mr. 
Blaine  ;  or  if  they  are  produced,  they 
do  not  enter  political  life.  The  causes 
named  will  all  co-operate  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  coherence  of  Parties.. 
The  probability  is  that  they  will  be 
subjected  to  a  process  of  slow  disinte- 
gration. The  old  cementing  forces  will 
lose  their  power  to  bind,  and  new 
disrupting  influences  will  help  to  hasten 
on  the  change.  Parties,  be  they  great 
and  few  or  small  and  many,  will  no 
longer  be  divided  by  real  difference  of 
principle  j  they  will  enter  on  the  stage 
of  artificiality.  But  here  the  similarity 
to  the  American  system  will  probably 
end.  It  is  more  likely  that,  as  in 
France,  the  great  parties  will  be  split 
into  numerous,  noisy,  and  unimportant 
groups ;  for  the  causes  which  in 
America  keep  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  respectively  together  in 
compact  and  solid  bodies  are  not  likely 
to  operate  in  England.  Firstly,  our 
historical    antecedents    will    exert    a. 
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powerful  influence  in  keeping  those 
apart  whom  common  interests  would 
otherwise  incline  to  coalesce.  Then 
there  is  no  parallel  in  England  to  the 
great  political  machines  which  domin- 
ate America.  They  are  ceaselessly  in 
motion,  and  are  too  comprehensive  to 
allow  any  lesser  organisation  to 
flourish.  Influence  and  interest  com- 
pel the  American  to  fall  into  line.  But 
the  case  is  wholly  different  here.  The 
drift  of  English  Parties  will  be  rather 
therefore  in  the  direction  of  the  growth 
of  a  number  of  independent  groups, 
whose  individual  members  will  be 
united  only  by  the  common  interests 
of  the  hour.  The  process  may  be 
slow,  and  may  not  be  complete  for 
several  generations ;  its  apparent  evils 
may  be  tempered  in  a  way  which 
is  not  at  present  obvious ;  it  may 
■even  be  retarded  by  a  sudden  resur- 
rection of  the  old  vital  principles 
of  Party.  Some  war  or  convulsion, 
some  new  dynasty  or  masterful  mon- 
arch may  entirely  change  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  The  ancient  ties  may  be 
replaced  by  new.  This  is  indeed  no 
impossible  event ;  the  question  of 
Home  Rule,  or  the  application  of  the 
federal  principle  to  the  United  King- 
dom, in  themselves  contain  the  seeds 
of  such  a  change.  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  may  perhaps  be  replaced  by 
Unionists  and  Federalists.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  old 
<iecaying  Parties  would  be  transfigured 
into  new  ones  throbbing  with  the  blood 
of  life.  Party  Government  can  alone 
have  a  healthy  existence  when  the 
Parties  are  really  genuine  and  strong. 
The  efficiency  of  the  former  entirely 
depends  on  the  vitality  of  the  latter. 
When  these  cease  to  be  in  the  true 
sense  great,  and  are  splintered  up  into 
ignoble  groups  ;  when  a  sordid  selfish- 
ness begins  to  replace   devotion  to  a 


cause,  then  Government  by  Party 
will  lose  its  gi*eat  effective  force. 
It  may  continue  to  exist  through 
persistency  of  custom,  or  for  want  of 
a  system  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  The 
life  will  be  gone  but  the  forms  will 
remain,  and  will  simply  be  tolerated 
for  want  of  something  better. 

Party  Government  in  England  has 
had  a  great  career.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  most  efficient  instruments  of  go- 
vernment that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  ;  it  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  a 
great  empire  ;  it  has  been  illimiined  by 
the  lustre  of  orators  and  statesmen, 
and  is  at  once  the  prototype  and 
mother  of  the  political  institutions  of 
far  distant  lands.  Human  institutions 
have  the  frailty  of  man  himself,  and 
the  longest  life  of  useful  activity  mu&t 
reach  at  last  the  inevitable  end.  The 
old  English  Parties  show  the  symp- 
toms of  senile  decay.  They  may  soon 
be  replaced  by  new  ones  more  entirely 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  ; 
or  they  may  long  linger  on  the  scene 
as  though  reluctant  to  depart.  When 
the  end  comes  they  will  no  longer  be 
required,  and  the  genius  of  a  free 
people  may  well  be  trusted  to  find  a 
new  system  adapted  to  its  needs.  But 
the  prospect  of  the  extinction  of 
Party,  in  its  best  and  true  sense, 
cannot  but  awaken  feelings  of  regret. 
Much  of  the  charm  that  belongs  to 
English  history  is  derived  from  the 
life  of  its  Parties.  They  appeal 
strongly  to  our  human  interests,  and 
without  them  the  flavour  would 
evaporate,  and  nothing  remain  but  a 
colourless  chronicle.  The  political  life 
of  the  future  will  perhaps  be  dull ; 
but  though  there  may  be  loss  there 
may  be  gain  also,  and  compensation 
found  in  another  direction. 

C.  B.  Roylance-Kent. 
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ON  DESCRIPTIVE  MUSIC. 

(as .ILLUSTRATED    BY    "THE   GOLDEN   LEGEND.*') 


The  attempt  to  represent  by  musi- 
cal expressions  subjects  which  belong 
more  properly  to  the  province  of  the 
poet,  the  orator,  and  the  painter  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
modern  music.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  inquire  how  far  such  attempts  are 
legitimate,  how  far  they  either  have 
been  or  are  likely  to  be  successful,  and 
what  limits  there  may  be,  either  in 
the  nature  of  musical  sounds  or  in  the 
present  development  of  the  art,  to  the 
representation  of  imaginative  ideas 
by  orchestral  and  vocal  effects.  The 
inquiry  is  much  too  wide  to  be  treated 
in  general  terms  within  the  limits  of 
a  short  article  ;  but  some  ideas  upon 
the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the 
study  of  a  single  composition,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
"  Golden  Legend. *'  For  several  rea- 
sons this  work  is  a  suitable  one  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  recognised  by  musi- 
cians as  an  excellent  and  beautiful 
work ;  it  is  probably  more  widely 
known  than  any  other  contemporary 
composition  of  equal  importance;  its 
performance  by  the  Royal  Choral 
Society  at  the  Albert  Hall  may  be 
accepted  as  adequately  representing  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  efficiency  the 
existing  standard  of  excellence  ;  and 
the  analytical  notes,  which  point  out 
the  descriptive  features  of  the  music, 
are  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett, 
whose  name  also  appears  upon  the  title- 
page  of  the  published  score  as  the 
adapter  of  the  words  ;  so  that  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  these  notes  to  have 
the  sanction  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
himself,  and  not  to  be  evolved  solely 
from  the  writer's  imagination. 

The  work  opens  with  a  prologue 
intended  to  represent,  by  the  com- 
bined effects  of  orchestra,  solo-singer. 


and  chorus,  a  grand  and  impressive- 
scene,  which  may  be  thus  described  : — 
A  furious  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  wind  and  rain,  is  raging  at 
midnight  around  a  stately  cathedral. 
Against  each  sheet  of  flame  stands  out 
in  clear  relief  the  lofty  spire,  adorned, 
with  rich  tracery  and  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  Around  the  sacred  emblem 
fierce  battle  is  being  waged  in  mid- 
air between  the  powers  of  Darkness 
commanded  by  their  mighty  chief 
Lucifer,  and  the  hosts  of  Heaven  led 
by  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  Victory  is 
with  the  angelic  legions,  and  their 
triumphant  songs  mingle  with  the 
furious  and  despairing  cries  of  the 
vanquished,  while  the  thunder  crashes 
and  reverberates  in  awful  chorus.  As 
the  echoes  roll  away  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  sound  their  deep- voiced 
tones ;  and  from  the  building  are- 
heard,  as  from  a  distance,  faint  chant 
and  solemn  anthem,  while  from  time 
to  time  bells,  organ,  thunder,  and  tem 
pest  form  to  the  sacred  songs  one 
grand  accompaniment. 

Now  how  does  the  composer  en- 
deavour to  bring  before  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  audience  this  scene,  these 
activities,  this  combined  noise  and 
tumult  1  It  must  be  remembered  that 
he  is  dependent  upon  sounds  alone  to 
produce  his  effects.  There  is  no  stage, 
no  scenery,  no  action ;  orchestra, 
singers,  conductor,  all  are  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  lights  of  the  concert-room  ; 
an  army  of  choristers,  of  both  sexes, 
with  music-books  in  their  bands,  have 
to  do  duty  as  fiends,  a  ngels,  and 
monks ;  while  Lucifer,  in  evening- 
dress,  with  his  back  turned  to  his  own 
and  his  opponent's  armies,  delivers  his 
behests  to  the  audience. 

But  all  is  now  ready.     ITie  audience^ 
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is  seated  3  the  conductor  is  in  his  place ; 
he  lifts  his  biton ;  the  music  begins. 
Six  notes,  followed  by  four,  and  again 
by  four,  are  struck  upon  bells, — 
bells  which,  we  are  told,  have  been 
**  specially  cast  for  the  work  they  have 
to  do."  But  what  are  the  sounds 
which  they  produce  ?  Do  they  bear  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  the  grand, 
deep,  full,  rich  resonance  of  the  real 
bells  of  Strasburg  Cathedral  which 
they  are  supposed  to  represent  %  Cer- 
tainly they  can  only  suggest  such 
sounds  to  the  imagination  by  way  of 
contrast,  as  darkness  may  suggest 
light.  But  what  darkness  suggests  is 
rather  a  desire  for  light  than  the  light 
itself ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  bells 
suggest  a  desire  for  something  more 
satisfying  to  the  ear.  Surely  a  far 
finer  imitative  effect  could  have  been 
produced  by  a  combination  of  orchestra 
and  organ,  if  not  by  the  orchestra 
alone,  than  by  the  use  of  these 
**  specially  cast  "  bells. 

After  the  solo  on  the  bells,  the 
orchestral  storm  at  once  breaks  out  in 
full  fury.  And  here  it  will  be  well  to 
quote  a  short  extract  from  the  ana- 
lytical notes.  "The  prologue  opens 
with  an  orchestral  representation  of 
the  storm  that  rages  round  the  cathe- 
dral. For  such  a  picture  the  means 
employed  must  almost  of  necessity  be 
more  or  less  conventional,  and  here 
we  have,  breaking  in  upon  the  tremo- 
lando  of  the  violins  and  the  sustained 
liigh  notes  of  the  wood- wind,  those 
rushes  up  and  down  the  chromatic 
scale  which  are  generally  approved 
under  such  circumstances.  The  com- 
poser succeeds  in  obtaining  a  complex 
noise  .  .  .  .  "  These  sentences  really 
afford  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "descriptive  music."  It  is  just 
because  the  means  employed  are  con- 
ventional and  "those  rushes  up  and 
down  the  chromatic  scale  which  are 
generally  approved  under  such  circum- 
stances" are  introduced,  that  we  re- 
cognise that  we  are  listening  to  a 
description  of  a  storm.  It  is  not  that 
what  the  writer  irreverently  terms  "  a 
complex  noise  "  bears  the  slightest  re- 


semblance to  an  actual  storm,  for  even 
stage-thunder  is  far  more  real,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  convey  the  faintest 
idea  of  lightning ;  but  composers  who 
have  wished  to  represent  storms  have 
adopted  similar  means  for  some  time 
past,  and  audiences  now  understand 
that  music  of  this  kind  is  a  sort  of 
conventional  language  meaning  thun- 
der, lightning,  wind,  and  rain. 

The  orchestral  storm  rages  violently 
for  some  twenty  bars,  and  then  Lucifer, 
taking  advantage  of  a  lull,  addresses 
his  spirits  in  terms,  for  which  of  course 
Longfellow  (from  whose  well-known 
version  of  the  old  legend  the  libretto 
has  been  arranged)  and  not  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  is  responsible,  urging  them  to 
pull  down  the  cross.  The  spirits  reply, 
"  Oh,  we  cannot !  "  in  a  musical  phrase 
which  in  a  very  genuine  and  effective 
way  gives  an  idea  of  hard  and  unsuc- 
cessful effort.  From  the  descriptive 
point  of  view  this  phrase  is  most  suc- 
cessful, and  its  repetition  at  "  All  thy 
thunders  here  are  harmless,"  and  again 
at  "  Oh,  we  cannot !  "  each  time  at 
slightly  lower  pitch,  as  if  the  combat- 
ants were  getting  exhausted,  and  once 
more  at  "  Oh,  we  cannot !  "  at  a  higher 
pitch  than  in  the  first  case,  as  if  to 
represent  a  last  supreme  effort,  is  very 
telling.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
spirits  continue — 

For  around  it, 

AH  the  saints  and  guardian  angels 

Throng  in  legions  to  protect  it — 

and  again. 

For  these  bells  have  been  anointed 
And  baptized  with  holy  water  ! 
They  defy  our  utmost  power, — 

the  effect  is  very  feeble.  The  music 
here  does  not  give  an  idea  of  an  unholy 
rabble  raging  against  the  saints  and 
guardian  angels  and  against  the  pro- 
tective power  of  the  baptism,  but 
would  be  suitable  rather  to  express 
the  calm,  trusting  confidence  of  the 
faithful  worshipping  in  the  cathedral, 
and  their  feeling  of  security  under 
the  angelic  protection.     From  a  purely 
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musical  point  of  view  the  effects  are 
good,  but  that  is  not  the  question. 

After  each  colloquy  between  Lucifer 
and  the  spirits  the  bells  are  heard 
again,  but  now  with  finer  effect  be- 
-cause  they  are  reinforced  by  the 
voices  of  the  tenors  and  basses. 

After  the  final  ineffectual  attack, 
Lucifer  calls  off  his  angels  from  the 
assault  and  is  himself  supposed  to  dis- 
appear, but  his  representative  in  the 
concert-room  is  not  allowed  to  sink 
through  a  trap-door,  or  even  to  leave 
the  platform,  but  quietly  resumes  his 
seat ;  and  the  spirits,  after  singing  a 
chorus  descriptive  of  their  flight,  follow 
his  example  and  sit  down  in  their 
places.  The  orchestral  storm  then 
rolls  away  by  gradually  working  down 
from  fortissimo  to  pianissimo;  after 
which  the  organ,  which,  together  with 
the  male  choir,  we  have  now  to  im- 
agine inside  the  cathedral,  commences 
a  short  anthem  of  rigid  ecclesiastical 
character,  thus  bringing  the  prologue 
to  an  end. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  to 
note  some  of  the  points  referred  to, 
such  as  the  sitting  down  of  the 
singers  and  the  supposed  position  of 
the  organ  and  choir,  is  to  divert  the 
attention  from  the  music  to  matters 
that  are  of  slight  importance,  and  are 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  any 
representation  in  a  concert-room.  But 
it  is  really  the  composer  who  forces 
these  and  many  similar  matters  upon 
our  notice  by  the  form  which  he  has 
given  to  his  work  and  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  music.  In  selecting  a  sub- 
ject he  has  chosen  one  which  is  es- 
sentially dramatic,  and,  instead  of 
having  the  libretto  arranged  in  a  nar- 
rative form  suitable  to  the  concert- 
room,  he  decides  that  he  will  retain 
its  dramatic  character  and  attempt  to 
describe  by  musical  means  alone  the 
scenery  and  action  of  the  piece;  and 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  he  has 
to  contend  with,  and  in  the  present 
instance  has  failed  to  overcome,  are 
precisely  such  points  as  these,  which 
are  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  all 
ideas  of  dramatic  situations. 


We  now  leave  the  prologue  and 
come  to  the  first  scene,  which  is 
headed,  "  The  Castle  of  Yautsburg  on 
the  Rhine.  A  chamber  in  a  tower. 
Prince  Henry  sitting  alone,  ill  and 
restless.  Midnight."  Turning  to  the 
analytical  notes  we  find :  "  A  sonorous 
orchestra  is  employed  ....  to  express 
the  agitation  and  despair  of  the  sick 
and  sleepless  Prince.  It  comprises 
the  whole  family  of  brass  and  wood, 
including  a  piccolo,  bass  clarinet, 
double  bassoon,  and  bass  tuba.  But 
more  suggestive  than  orchestral  colour 
and  form  is  the  theme  forming  the 
groundwork  of  the  instrumental  pre- 
lude. Its  accent  of  distressful  excite- 
ment cannot  be  mistaken  as  heard 
above  the  solid  harmonies  of  the 
brass."  Now  in  the  prologue  the 
composer  wished  to  represent  a  raging 
storm ;  in  this  scene  he  wishes  ^*  to 
express  the  agitation  and  despair  of 
the  sick  and  sleepless  Prince."  It 
certainly  is  remarkable  that,  having 
the  whole  range  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments at  his  command,  and  having 
employed  the  whole  of  it  when  repre- 
senting a  storm,  he  should  again 
employ  practically  the  whole  of  it  for 
so  entirely  different  a  subject.  And 
not  only  does  he  employ  the  whole 
mass  of  instruments,  but  he  begins  at 
once  fortissimo.  It  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Prince  cannot  sleep. 
The  analyst  adds :  "  Gradually  the 
passionate  character  of  the  opening 
subsides,  as  though  protest  gave  way 
to  despair.  There  is  less  motion,  the 
chords  are  long  drawn,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  diminuendo  only  the  bass  strings 
are  heard  in  a  low  moan."  Are  there 
in  this  music  the  very  faintest  sug- 
gestions of  these  various  ideas? 
Would  any  one,  uninstructed  by  the 
notes,  have  the  slightest  conception  of 
what  was  intended  to  be  represented  ? 
A  man  is  suffering  from  an  incurable 
disease,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  which 
is  sleeplessness.  This  fact  is  announced 
by  a  fortissimo  passage  from  "a son- 
orous orchestra  in  which  the  whole 
family  of  brass  and  wood  are  em- 
ployed," while,   if  the  leading  theme 
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suggests  any  outside  idea  at  all,  it  is 
that  of  a  certain  celebrated  actor 
walking  across  the  stage.  If  this  be 
descriptive  music,  then  certainly  it 
entirely  fails  of  its  object,  and  if, 
again,  a  long  note  is  to  suggest  in 
this  passage  the  rest  which  the  Prince 
longs  for  but  does  not  find,  what  do 
similar  long  notes  mean  in  other 
musical  compositions  %  A  little  later, 
three  groups  of  four  semiquavers  each, 
of  a  very  ordinary  character,  represent 
a  flash  of  lightning.  If  this  be  light- 
ning, imagine  what  an  amount  of  it 
there  must  be  flashing  about  unknown 
and  unrecognised  in  hundreds  of 
musical  compositions ! 

Now  comes  Lucifer,  and  again  the 
writer  of  the  programme  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  accompaniment,  which 
would  have  been  wholly  unintelligible 
without  his  aid.  Then  follows  a  most 
elaborate  **  description'*  of  the  out- 
pouring of  a  cup  of  wine  ;  after  which, 
**  The  composer  seeks  to  suggest,  in  the 
orchestra,  the  surging  fancies  of  an 
excited  brain "  ;  and  a  little  further 
on,  at  the  line 

Golden  visions  wave  and  hover, 

"  the  violins  ....  soar  to  the  highest 
part  of  their  scale,  and  there  remain, 
uttering  long-drawn  notes,  while  the 
wood-wind  and  lower  strings  increas- 
ingly busy  themselves  with  undulating 
passages  of  crotchet  triplets — the 
*  wave '  of  the  golden  visions,  if  the 
violin  notes  represent  the  *  hover.* " 
All  these  episodes  would  be  quite  un- 
intelligible to  any  listener  without 
the  aid  of  the  programme.  Happily 
there  is  a  little  relief  from  all  this 
far-fetched  description  at  the  beautiful 
entrance  of  the  voices  of  the  angels, 
"  Beware,  oh,  beware  !  "  which  we  are 
allowed  to  enjoy  in  peace  without 
having  to  imagine  that  the  accompani- 
jaent  represents  the  shapes,  colours,  or 
other  distinctive  features  of  the  an- 
gels. 

In  the  second  scene  the  descriptive 
element  is  omitted  in  the  orchestra, 
and  the  music  is  appropriate  to  the 
words  without  any  forced  reference  to 


time     and     space.      The    evening    is 
marked   by  calm,   gentle   music ;  but 
there    does  not  appear  to  be  any  at- 
tempt to  describe  in  a  realistic  manner 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  or  the  return 
of  the  villagers  from  their  work  ;  nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the   music  ascribed  to  Elsie 
and   Ursula,    or   its    accompaniment. 
But  in  the  third  scene  the  descriptive 
form  appears  again  in  full  vigour,  the 
composer's    intention    being    (always 
supposing     that    the    writer    of    the 
analytical  notes  is  correctly  interpret- 
ing   him)    to   represent   a  panoramic 
view  of  the  journey  of  the  Prince  and 
Elsie  towards  Salerno,  "  the  orchestra 
attending    with   a  rhythmical   accom- 
paniment  which  perhaps  suggests  the 
clatter  of  the  Prince's  cavalcade  as  it 
moves   along   the   road."     Next,     "  a 
broad  and  reiterated  phrase  from  flute 
and  clarinet  marks  the  opening  up  of 
a   new    prospect   as   the   riders   turn 
down  a  green  lane."      But  is   not  a 
climax  of  absurdity  reached  when  we 
are  told,  apparently  in  all  seriousness, 
that  "  the  shadow  of  Lucifer  is  thrown 
forward  in   the  shape  of  a  rhythmic 
figure — followed  by  the  Fiend  himself, 
with  the  trombones  and  tuba  behind 
him,"  the  said  Fiend  rising  gracefully 
from  his  chair  as  he  listens  to  the  ad- 
vance  of    his    shadow !     Later   "  the 
travellers  are  approaching  the  sea  and 
hear    its    distant    murmur."     But    is 
there    throughout  this  scene  a  single 
bar  or  phrase,  or  any  combination  of 
bars  or  phrases,  that  would  convey  to 
the   mind  of   an    unprompted   hearer 
any  one  of  the  ideas  which  the  music 
is  intended  to  describe  ? 

I  must  add  a  brief  reference  to  one 
more  piece  of  description  which  occurs 
in  the  last  bcene,  where  we  are  told 
that  **  important  use  is  made  of  a 
theme  given  to  all  the  strings  in 
octaves  (double  basses  excepted),  as  the 
picture  of  Charlemagne  sitting  serenely 
by  the  lake  is  drawn."  I  venture  to 
say  that  any  one  of  my  readers  could 
compose  a  theme  which  would  repre- 
sent "  Charlemagne  sitting  serenely  by 
the  lake  "  quite  as  vividly  as  this  ;  in 
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other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  invent 
a  musical  phrase  which  shall  convey 
such  an  idea  as  this  to  the  mind. 

And  now  happily  we  can  shake  off 
all  these  far-fetched  ideas  of  the  or- 
chestral representation  of  thunder- 
storms, angels,  fiends,  disease,  light- 
ning, wine,  tramping  horses,  green 
lanes,  sea  views,  audible  shadows,  re- 
cliniDg  monarchs,  and  listen  with 
undiverted  attention  to  music  which 
is  in  itself  a  delight  and  needs  for  its 
enjoyment  no  factitious  aids ;  in  listen- 
ing to  which  we  can  close  our  pro- 
grammes and  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
luxury  of  sound  in  the  grand  and 
striking  final  chorus,  "  God  sent  His 
messenger  the  rain." 

Now  I  quite  admit  that  the  composer 
as  he  deals  with  the  various  episodes 
of  a  work  may  find  that  such  words 
as, 

Onward  and  onward  the  highway  runs  to 
the  distant  city,  impatiently  bearing 

Tidings  of  human  joy  and  disaster,  of  love 
and  of  hate,  of  doing  and  daring, 

suggest  one  set  of  musical  ideas  to  his 
mind,  while, 

All  the  hedges  are  white  with  dust,  while 
onward  the  horses  toil  and  strain, 

may  suggest  another,  and. 

Now  they  stop  at  a  wayside  inn,  and  the 
waggoner  laughs  with  the  landlord's 
daughter, 

may  suggest  a  third,  and  he  is  clearly 
entitled  to  express  these  musical  ideas  ; 
but  certainly  in  the  present  state  of 
the  art  he  has  not  the  means  of  bring- 
ing before  the  imagination  of  the 
hearers  the  high  road,  the  distant  city, 
the  hedges  white  with  dust,  the  way- 
side inn,  the  waggoner,  or  the  land- 
lord's daughter ;  still  less  of  expressing, 
in  a  manner  which  shall  be  intelligible 
to  them,  the  complete  sentences.  It 
is  not  merely  that  different  composers 
would  express  the  same  ideas  quite 
differently,  but  the  difference  would 
be  as  fundamental  as  in  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  an  Englishman  and  a 
No.  404. — VOL.  Lxviii. 


Frenchman,  each  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other,  describing,  each  in 
his  own  language,  a  particular  scene 
or  situation.     In  each  case  the  descrip- 
tion might  be  absolutely  clear  and  dis- 
tinct to  the  man  who  wrote  it  and  to 
all  who  understood  his  language,  but 
would   be   quite  unintelligible  to  the 
other.     Just  so  in  music,  until  there 
is  a  common  agreement  among  musi- 
cians^how  particular  ideas  shall  be  ex- 
pressed, any  description  by  one  com- 
poser will  be  unintelligible  to  every 
one  except  himself,  for  there  is  no  one 
else  who  understands  the  language  in 
which  he  expresses  his  ideas.     Let  it 
be  understood  that  I  am  not  referring 
to   the   expression    of    the    emotions. 
This  is  a  subject  quite  apart  from  that 
which  I  am  now  discussing.     "What  I 
maintain  is   that,  although   music   is 
undoubtedly  capable  of  describing  and 
even  of   suggesting    certain    feelings, 
emotions,  and  states  of  mind,  it  is  not 
capable  at  present  of  calling  up  visions 
of    landscapes,    cathedrals,    or    other 
scenes  of  nature  or  art ;  and  for  the 
reason   that,  until  some  conventional 
musical  language  has  been  agreed  upon, 
each  composer  would  express  any  par- 
ticular situation  in  his  own  way  and 
has  not  at  his  disposal  the  means  of 
making  his  meaning  intelligible  to  his 
hearers. 

That  such  a  conventional  language 
could  be  invented,  or  may  grow  up  by 
degrees,  I  would  not  deny.  It  is  quite 
conceivable,  for  instance,  that  green 
fields  should  be,  by  common  consent, 
described  musically  by  certain  classes 
of  sound,  mountains  by  others,  streams 
by  others,  and  so  on ;  and,  considering 
the  tendencies  of  modern  music,  it 
seems  by  no  means  improbable  that 
this  will  be  the  case  at  some  future 
time.  Perhaps  even  now  such  a  lan- 
guage is  in  course  of  formation ;  but 
I  very  much  doubt  whether,  in  the  in- 
terests of  music  itself,  it  is  desirable 
that  such  a  development  should  take 
place. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of 
"  The  Golden  Legend.'*  Are  not  the 
more   descriptive   parts   decidedly   in- 
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f erior,  from  a  musical  point  of  view, 
to  those  in  which  the  composer  has  not 
thus  confined  himself?  Compare  the 
first  chorus  with  the  last.  Is  not  the 
latter,  where  he  is  simply  writing  a 
grand  final  outburst,  unhampered  by 
any  idea  of  representing  the  messenger, 
the  rain,  the  brook,  the  maiden,  and  so 
forth,  far  finer  music  than  the  former  ? 
Is  it  not  far  more  original,  far  better 
worked  up?  And  is  not  the  reason, 
to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  that  the 
trammels  of  the  descriptive  idea  are 
here  laid  aside  and  genuine  music  for 
music's  sake  takes  its  place  ? 

Compare  again  the  laboured  effects 
of  the  first  scene  with  the  far  purer 
music  of  the  second.  Can  there  be 
any  question  that  the  latter  is  in  all 
respects  higher  in  character  than  the 
former  ?  Can  the  attempt  to  represent 
by  orchestral  combinations  the  Prince's 
illness,  restlessness,  and  craving  for 
repose,  the  forced  humour  of  the  ac- 
companiment to  Lucifer,  the  attempt 
to  describe  the  sparkling  wine  and  the 
first  symptoms  of  intoxication,  be  com- 
pared to  the  simple  melody  of  Ursula, 
the  "  Oh,  gladsome   Light  I "    and  to 


Elsie's  beautiful   song,  "  I  heard  him 
call "  ? 

And  again,  where  is  the  finest  music 
of  the  third  scene?  Is  it  in  the  at- 
tempted delineation  of  the  journey  to 
Salerno  with  its  supposed  suggestions 
of  clattering  hoofs,  green  lanes,  and 
the  distant  sea  ;  or  does  it  not  come 
after  all  these  in  Elsie's  most  delicate 
air,  "  The  night  is  calm  and  cloudless," 
with  its  simple  and  appropriate,  but  in 
no  way  descriptive,  accompaniment, 
leading  up  gradually,  after  the  chorus 
joins  in,  to  the  grand  climax  of  the 
final  "  Christe  Eleison,"  when  the 
beautiful  soprano  voice  soars  up  clear 
and  full  above  the  chorus  and  the 
orchestra  ? 

Which  is  productive  of  the  highest 
pleasure  when  heard  ?  "Which  dwells  in 
the  memory  as  the  purest  enjoyment  % 
Which  would  be  more  readily  listened 
to  over  and  over  again  with  ever-en- 
hanced delight, — one  of  the  truest  tests 
of  real  value — the  laboured  and  arti- 
ficial descriptive  parts,  or  those  in 
which  the  music  itself,  free  from  all 
sensational  pictorial  effects,  is  a  full 
and  perfect  joy  ? 

W.  H.  T. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that,  as  the  mere  unfrequent  occur- 
rence of  a  phenomenon  is  no  index  of 
its  importance,  so  the  fact  that  a 
particiiar  book,  or  any  other  given 
chattel,  is  seldom  to  be  seen  is  no 
evidence  of  its  intrinsic  value,  should 
in  fact  be  rather  the  reverse,  propor- 
tionately to  our  belief  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  mankind.  The  rarity  of 
a  book  again  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it. 
The  subject  is  excellently  treated 
in  the  "  Axiomata  Specialia "  pre- 
fixed to  that  interesting  and  not 
very  common  work  of  reference, 
Vogt's  "  Catalogus  Historico-Criticus 
Librorum  Rariorum  "  (fourth  enlarged 
edition  8vo,  Frankfort,  1793).  Pre- 
facing the  discussion  with  the  remark 
that  rarity  is  by  itself  no  proof  of 
value  but  often  the  reverse  (some  of 
the  worst  and  some  of  the  most  worth- 
less books  being  by  the  same  token 
extremely  difficult  to  procure),  he  and 
his  editors  classify  "  rare  books  "  under 
a  copious  variety  of  headings  which 
we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  exhaust. 

First  and  foremost  in  any  such 
attempted  classification  would  of  course 
be  ranked  early  works  dating  from  the 
invention  of  printing  to  about  1520  or 
1530.  The  casual  reader  may  here 
be  reminded  that  what  is  commonly 
believed  to  be  the  first  book  printed  is 
the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
known  (since  its  rediscovery  in  the 
Mazarine  Library  by  De  Bure  in  the 
last  century)  as  the  "  Mazarine  Bible," 
the  **  Hopetoun  "  copy  of  which  (Sir 
John  Thorold's  brought  £3,900)  was 
recently  sold  to  Mr.  Quaritch  for 
£2,000,  and  is  duly  described  in  his 
catalogue  as  produced  at  Maintz  before 
1456.  It  has  often  been  assigned  to 
1 45  0,  or  1 45  4 ;  a  copy  is  to  be  seen  among 
the  specimens  of  early  printing  in  the 


British  Museum.  From  the  conclusion 
of  the  aforesaid  period  every  decade 
that  one  recedes  the  volumes  pertaining 
thereto  naturally  rise  in  price  by  some- 
thing like  geometrical  progression. 
Yet  of  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
dispersal  of  so  many  large  libraries, 
books  of  the  fifteenth  century  have 
been  at  times  almost  a  drug  in  the 
market.  A  folio  volume  bound  in 
such  pigskin  as  the  invaders  of  Italy 
loved  to  use  for  saddles  (the  feelings  of 
the  cinqvA-cento  war-horse  are  not 
recorded),  comprising  a  splendid  and 
spotless  specimen  of  printing  dated 
1475,  wrought  with  such  ink  and 
paper  as  men  make  not  now,  was  pur- 
chased retail  by  the  writer  of  these 
presents  for  only  20«.  "Works  of  the 
last  two  decades  of  that  century  are 
comparatively  easy  to  procure,  not 
seldom  for  a  few  shillings  apiece, 
where  no  interest  but  the  date  of  pro- 
duction attaches  to  them  ;  while  any 
thing  printed  between  1460  and  1470, 
when  the  first  enthusiasm  for  the 
invention  produced  such  superla- 
tive workmanship,  still  keeps  a  high 
value. 

As  to  the  question  of  interest 
(humane,  that  is,  and  literary),  the 
early  printed  book  is  as  a  rule  very 
deficient  in  this  respect.  Classics  (and 
it  is  amazing  how  many  Latin  authors, 
— Hallam  gives  a  list  of  them — were 
reproduced  before  1500),  Bibles, 
Theology,  and  Hagiology,  are  the 
chief  and  certainly  the  most  artistic- 
ally beautiful  products  of  the  press  at 
this  period.  Next  to  the  absolutely 
earliest  specimens  of  printing  we  may 
put  the  most  celebrated  editions  of 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  other 
authors  published  by  the  most  famous 
printers  (also  in  many  cases  their  own 
editors)  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Renascence.  The  art  of  printing,origin- 
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ally  born  at  some  yet  disputed  date 
between  1450  and  1460,  as  well  as  of 
what  may  be  called  publishing,  ex- 
perienced a  sort  of  chronic  regener- 
ation in  one  direction  or  another,  in 
the  matter  of  type,  size,  or  some  other 
detail,  at  the  hands  of  the  celebrated 
representatives  of  the  Giunta,  Aldus, 
Estienne,  and  Gryphius  families.  The 
Plantin  establishment  at  Antwerp  is 
almost  equally  famous,  retaining  its 
excellence  during  all  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first 
privilege  was  granted  in  1554.  The 
earliest  specimen  in  our  possession  is 
a  pretty  little  16mo  Boethius  of  1562, 
with  the  device  in  the  simplest  form. 
In  the  interesting  catalogue  of  the 
museum  at  Antwerp,  which  occupies 
the  original  premises  of  this  press,  it 
is  stated  that  its  founder  (Christopher 
Plantin)  produced  on  an  average  fifty 
works  a  year,  and  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  all.  A  large  number  of  these, 
and  the  most  valuable,  were  elaborately 
illustrated. 

But  for  modern  days,  and  for 
London,  where  incredibly  immense 
stocks  of  second-hand  books  are  now 
collected,  the  above  axiom  must  be 
confined  to  the  early  work  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  And  even  these, 
having  vastly  declined  in  value  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
are  now  much  more  easily  met  with. 
The  Stephanus  Editio  Princeps  of 
Appian  (folio,  1551),  a  very  creditable 
piece  of  printing,  is  commoner  than 
many  English  productions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  and  excellent  speci- 
mens of  the  Plantin-Moretus  press 
can  be  unearthed  with  surprising 
facility  at  almost  any  second-hand 
shop.  This  remarkable  state  of  things 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  that 
avidity  on  the  part  of  English  col- 
lectors of  the  last  century,  which  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  earlier  biblio- 
graphers than  Yogt.  The  private 
libraries,  and  consequently  the  book- 
sellers* shops  of  this  country,  have  for 
long  been  probably  much  better 
stocked  with  literature  of  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  centuries  than  any  others 


equally  distant  from  the  great  printing 
centres  of  the  Continent. 

"We  have  already  remarked  that  a 
book  is  not  necessarily^  very  rare  be- 
cause it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  market. 
One  ought  further  to  distinguish  books 
which  have  become  rare,  because,  in 
bibliographical  phrase,  rechercheSy  and 
those  which  being  naturally  few  in 
number,  or  of  which  few  copies  could 
be  expected  to  be  now  in  existence, 
have  become  so  for  that  reason.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  former  will  include 
all  rare,  old,  or  early  printed  works 
which  present  intrinsic  attractions  to 
the  intelligence  or  antiquarian  interest 
of  book-lovers,  and  the  latter  such 
books  as  are  valued  chiefly  as  a  source 
of  curious  vanity  to  the  happy  pos- 
sessor, and  of  vexation  of  spirit  to  his 
rivals. 

Yolumes  of,  so  to  speak,  a  native 
rarity,  are  those  printed  in  relatively 
remote  places,  in  small  quantities 
(either  owing  to  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction or  peculiarity  of  the  subject, 
or  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
sequent rarity),  or  at  private  presses. 

The  collector  who  values  books 
according  to  the  locality  of  their 
origin  will  do  well  to  have  at  his 
fingers*  ends  the  various  dates  at  which 
printing  was  introduced  into  the 
various  capitals  and  countries  of  the 
world.  Thus  England  is  of  course 
behind  the  Continent  by  some  fifteen 
years ;  Caxton*s  "  Game  and  Playe  of 
the  Chesse"  is  dated  Westminster, 
1474.  More  distant  countries,  the  East, 
America,  come  of*  course  later  still ; 
and  for  all  these  the  standard  of  rarity 
on  account  of  place  and  date  has  to 
be  proportionately  shifted.  No  one, 
not  entirely  ignorant  of  history  or 
devoid  of  the  commonest  human 
curiosity,  would  pass  by  a  book  printed 
in  Mexico  early  in  the  sixteenth,  or 
at  Aleppo,  let  us  say,  or  Constantinople 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Speci- 
mens of  English  printing  of  the  earlier 
time, — the  excellent  work  of  Wolf, 
Tottel,  Newberie,  Henry  Binnemann 
and  others, — are  common  enough, 
though  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest 
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and  value.  A  Scotch  production  of 
similar  date  (if  it  be  not  a  Parisian 
tract,  such  as  Hotman's  famous  account 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
bearing  the  fictitious  stamp  of  "  Edim- 
burgi ")  will  be  far  more  precious. 

The  products  of  private  presses 
though  occasionally  exhibiting  an  ex- 
cellence (more  often  a  magnificence) 
unattainable  by  the  merely  commercial 
printer,  as  a  rule  appeal  chiefly  to 
curiosity.  Appended  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  "  "Walpoliana "  is  a  list 
("  copied  in  Mr.  Walpole's  presence  '*) 
of  the  books  printed  at  Strawberry 
Hill.  They  do  not  exceed  thirty 
works,  averaging  about  three  or  four 
hundred  copies  apiece,  though  Gray's 
odes  reached  eleven  hundred. 

The  fashion  of  producing  certain 
books  in  small  quantities,  so  prevalent 
at  the  present  day  in  regard  to  editions 
de  Itioce,  is  a  concession  to  the  purse- 
pride  of  the  despotic  collector,  who  in 
these  days  must  (it  can  be  hardly 
necessary  to  observe)  be  as  rich  as 
Croesus.  For  first  and  foremost  among 
works  which,  though  produced  in 
plenty,  have  been  reduced  to  rarity 
by  recent  demand,  come  those  cele- 
brated first  editions  of  modern 
romances  which  have  of  late  years 
formed  the  chief  big  game  of  London 
booksellers.  The  title-page  of  an 
English  book,  the  impression  of  a 
date,  the  width  of  a  margin,  are  mat- 
ters intelligible  to  the  most  ignorant 
among  the  trade.  There  is  therefore 
here  a  free  competition,  the  results 
whereof  throw  a  startling  light  upon 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  country, 
in  the  hands,  it  must  be  admitted,  of 
persons  who  seem  hardly  to  know  how 
to  dispose  of  it ;  though  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  personage  typi- 
fied as  "  the  Chicago  Pork-butcher  " 
has  of  late  years  been  the  mainstay 
of  the  West  End  bibliopole.  The 
following  prices  however,  culled  from 
catalogues  of  the  last  few  years,  surely 
deserve  to  be  placed  on  record;  and 
let  it  be  remembered  that  none  of 
these  books  are  printed  on  vellum,  that 
**  original   cloth  '*    does   not   refer   to 


cloth  of  gold,  and  that  banknotes  will 
rarely  be  found  among  the  "  uncut "  fly- 
leaves. "The  Ingoldsby  Legends,'' 
three  vols.,  £30 ;  "  Jane  Eyre,*'  three 
vols., £15  15«.;  "Sketches by Boz," three 
vols,  (one  with  the  two  extra  plates, 
£9  lOs.),  £38  178.  Qd. ;  Thackeray's 
*'  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon  "  (with 
etching  by  the  author),  £52  10s,  This 
last  item  might  alarm  a  timid  buyer, 
but  another  work  of  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh  is  quoted  at  the  more  moder- 
ate figure  of  £18  18s.  Mr.  Surtees' 
well-known  sporting  romances,  with,  it 
must  be  remembered,  illustrations  of 
peculiar  excellence,  average  from  eight 
to  twelve  guineas ;  a  very  good  copy 
of  "  Handley  Cross "  is  quoted  at 
fifteen.  *  *  Master  Humphrey's  Clock  " 
(in  wrappers)  may,  or  not  long  ago' 
might  have  been  bought  for  twelve 
guineas ;  Walpole's  "  Mysterious 
Mother"  for  nine;  Mr.  Swinburne's 
"  Queen  Mother  "  for  fifteen  ;  and,  to 
conclude,  Byron's  "  Poems  on  Various 
Occasions"  (in  a  perfectly  pheno- 
menal **  state  "  purged,  as  it  were,  of 
the  grossness  of  all  earthly  matter)  for 
£60. 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  would 
grudge  these  prices  even  for  edges 
absolument  non  rognes,  unturned  by 
the  binder's  plough,  protected  by  the 
finest  handiwork  of  Bedford  or  Zaehns- 
dorf,  who  would  in  fact  decline  to  give 
£60  for  Lord  Byron  himself  in  the 
flesh  and  all  his  works.  But  such 
persons  are  not  book-collectors  in  the 
true  and  exclusive  sense  of  the  term. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted 
that  these  latter  gentlemen  un- 
doubtedly do  get  hold  of  the  "  best 
editions  "  of  such  works  as  are  above 
enumerated  although  the  price  paid  for 
them  may  cause  the  hair  of  the  im- 
pecunious to  stand  on  end.  George 
Eliot  observes  of  one  of  her  famous 
characters  that,  "  He  was  not  above 
the  vulgarity  of  thinking  that  nothing 
but  the  best  [furniture]  would  do  for 
him."  Perhaps  it  is  a  vulgarity  to 
crave  the  best  editions.  "  Everyone," 
whispers  the  acutely  democratic  con- 
science,  ''carvnot    have   them."      But 
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some  one  must,  and  there  they  are ; 
and  who  shall  say  the  best  edition  is 
not  pleasant  to  read,  at  least  if  of  a 
work  in  any  form  worth  reading,  but 
that  is  of  course  another  question.     A 
volume   (which   few  booksellers   have 
seen)  of  suppressed  juvenile  effusions, 
entitled   "  Poems   by  J.  E,.,*'  changes 
hands  (so  we  have  been  informed  by 
an  expert)  at  some  j£40  to  £50  ;  and 
generally    speaking,     works    deemed 
worthless  by  those  who  should  know 
most  about  them  are  toiled  after,  as 
few  men  toil  after  virtue,  by  the  raven- 
ing hunter  of  rarities,  whose  chief  joy  is, 
in  the  matter  of  possession  at  least,  to 
be  "  alone  in  the   world.'*     One  need 
hardly  refer  under  this  head  to   the 
*'* Poems  by  two  Brothers'    none  of 
which   have  been  reprinted,"   (1827), 
interest  in  which  has  to  all  appearance 
reached  its  financial  apogee  since  the 
lamented  death  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 
It  is  astonishing,   by   the  way,  what 
large  sections  of  the  public,  who  seem 
to  have  neglected  an  author's  works 
while  he  was  alive,  have  their  curiosity 
suddenly  awakened,  as  many  publishers 
could  testify,  by  the  news  of  his  decease; 
as  though  this  unavoidable  concession 
to  the  common  fate  of  mankind  were 
the  first  serious  evidence  he  had  dis- 
played of  genius  or  originality.     But 
this  is  a  digression. 

We  have  referred  to  the  kind  of 
rarity  which,  being  the  result  of  what 
one  may  call  an  artificial,  or  at  least  an 
excessive  demand,  is  in  modern  days  a 
somewhat  fanciful  and  fluctuating 
source  of  value.  That  which  is  pro- 
duced by  artificial  diminution  or  de- 
struction of  the  supply,  is  on  the  whole 
of  a  more  solid  historical  interest.  We 
say  artificial,  for  the  accidental  or 
blindly  malevolent  destructions  by  fire, 
invading  armies,  and  such  like  calami- 
ties, are  of  less  intrinsic  importance, 
although  their  undesigned  conse- 
quences were  often  more  serious. 

The  librarian  of  King  Osymandias, 
whose  collection  was  formed,  we  are 
told,  **  less  than  four  centuries  after 
the  Flood,"  might  have  been  able  to 
tell  us  something  of  the  literature  al- 


ready known  to  be  destroyed  at  that 
date.  This  first  of  libraries  possibly 
possessed  some  priceless  relic  which 
the  Brunet  of  the  day  would 
have  described  as  "  Ouvrage  assez 
ancien;  Exemplaire  portant  Fauto- 
graphe  de  Japhet ;  Quelquea  feuiUea 
mouiUee  jxir  le  Deluged  But  the 
earliest  of  historic  destructions  is  the 
plunder  of  the  Pisistratian  collection 
by  Xerxes,  of  which  Seleucus  prob- 
ably returned  only  the  duplicates. 

The  burning  of  one  half  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  by  the  soldiers 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  of  the  other 
half,  some  seven  hundred  years  later, 
by  the  Khalif  Omar ;  of  Domitian's 
library  in  the  Capitol  (in  the  time 
of  Commodus)  ;  the  ravages  of  Goths, 
and  of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man invaders  of  Italy,  with  scores 
of  other  medieval  calamities  down  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres  (containing 
priceless  private  collections  of  books, 
MSS.  and  papyri)  in  1794,— the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale  was  barely  res- 
cued from  the  Communist  incendiaries 
in  1871 — all  these  accidents  and  crimes 
have  swelled  the  tale  of  valuable  books 
which  are  no  more,  or  exist  only  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  practically  in- 
trouvable.  But  confining  our  attention 
to  the  deliberate  suppression  or  de- 
struction of  particular  volumes,  the 
presumption  is  in  such  cases  perhaps 
rather  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  work 
possessing  some  human  interest. 

It  is  far  from  being  always  so ; 
there  again  bibliomania  is  rampant, 
perhaps  to  a  less  degree  than  formerly  ; 
for  one  must  not  hastily  assume  that 
high-priced  catalogues  or  auction-duels 
terminating  in  rounds  of  applause  are 
things  belonging  only  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  have  August  Beyer 
writing,  in  the  preface  to  his  biblio- 
graphical "Memorise"  (Dresden,  1734) 
that  he  had  long  noticed  the  "  aston- 
ishing prices  (inexpectata  pretia)  "  com- 
monly assigned  to  certain  little  known 
booklets.  "  Greater  still  was  my  sur- 
prise to  see  English,  Dutch,  French  and 
German  buyers  [he  puts  our  country- 
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men  first]  engaged  in  a  sort  of  tacit 
mutual  conspiracy  to  secure  them,  and 
unwearied  in  their  expenditure  for  this 
object,  though  I  was  unable  to  con- 
jecture any  motive,  except  the  mere 
vanity  of  ostentation,  why,  for  ex- 
ample, educated  men,  with  some  taste 
for  real  learning  and  only  distinguished 
for  their  literary  studies,  should  pre- 
fer rare  books  to  good  ones.'*  Works 
of  well-known  merit,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
by  learned  and  capable  authors,  very 
seldom  vanish  at  once  from  the  public 
view,  unless  indeed  (and  the  exception 
brings  us  to  our  next  subdivision  of 
the  subject)  they  chance  to  be  un- 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  their 
author  having  been  so  ill-advised  as, 
in  historic  phrase,  to  enter  the  world 
"  before  his  time." 

Without  speculating  where  this 
hypothetical  date  could  have  been 
fixed  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  such 
a  person  as  Huss  or  Galileo,  one  may 
admit  that  the  majority  of  works 
summarily  suppressed  appear  rather 
to  have  deserved  their  fate.  It  is  in 
the  limited  class  of  cases  where  re- 
actionary authority,  bigotry,  or  high- 
placed  corruption  has  with  more  or 
less  success  endeavoured  to  stamp  out 
some  publication  indicating  the  high- 
water  mark,  of  the  free  thought  of 
the  age,  that  rarity  becomes  of  most 
significance  to  the  student. 

With  the  mass  of  works  suppressed 
as  contra  honoa  mores  we  need  not 
then  here  concern  ourselves,  though 
these  will  always  attract  the  attention 
of  certain  curio-mongers  ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  distinction 
is  not  always  easy  to  draw,  indecency 
and  an  outrageous  disregard  of  ortho- 
dox convenances  being  so  often,  as 
most  notably  in  the  case  of  Rabelais 
(whom  no  one  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing), and  in  certain  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformers,  such  as  Beza  (not 
to  mention  Luther  himself),  one 
effective  edge,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
newly-forged  weapon  of  free  thought. 
Few  writers  have  contributed  more 
to  this  class  of  rarity  than  the  cele- 
brated    Pietro      Aretino,     commonly 


known  as  "  the  Scourge  of  Princes,** 
though  it  would  rather  appear  from 
Mazzuchelli's  interesting  life  of  this 
indefatigable  libeller,  that  his  self- 
interest  was  at  least  equal  to  his 
candour.  Half  a  dozen  editions  of 
the  comedies  and  rhymes  of  Messer 
**Partenio  Etiro*'  run  up  the  whole 
gamut  in  Gamba  from  assai  ra/ro  to 
ra/rissimo  and  are  in  fact  almost  as 
difficult  to  procure  as  the  censor  of 
morals  would  desire.  Perionius,  an 
eminent  Benedictine,  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  princes  of  Europe  in 
1551  (a  rare  tract)  begging  the 
authorities  "  To  remove  so  horrible  a 
monster  from  among  them  (ut  tarn 
horribUe  monstrum  de  medio  tollatis)^ 
The  "monster,*'  however,  remained, 
alternately  insulting  Charles  Y.  and 
Francis  I.,  and  died  at  a  mature  age 
leaving  six  volumes  of  correspondence. 
With  Nicolo  Franco,  the  rival  both  in 
obscenity  and  scurrility,  of  Aretino, 
(whom  he  spent  half  a  lifetime  in 
abusing)  the  case  was  different.  Nor 
perhaps  need  we  regret  that  Pope 
Pius  V.  by  way  of  effective  reply  to 
certain  other  libels  directed  against  a 
former  Head  of  the  Church,  lo 
fece  puhlicamente  appiccare,  in  other 
words  **  strung  up*'  the  careless 
author.  His  "Rime  contra  Pietro 
Aretino'*  (8vo,  1548)  are  nearly  as 
rare  as  the  Elzevir  edition  of  the 
latter*s  "  Ragionamenti.**  The  dia- 
logue of  the  "  Carti  Parlanti,"  even 
in  an  expurgated  form,  was  retained 
in  the  ecclesiastical  black-book  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  grate- 
ful to  the  sedulous  amateur  who,  in 
our  copy  of  the  Venice  edition  of  1650, 
has  restored  all  the  most  objectionable 
passages  in  MS.  Scandalous  works, 
suppressed  with  more  or  less  rigour, 
may  of  course  be  found  at  any  date ; 
and  a  few  examples  suffice,  since  from 
Petronius  Arbiter  to  M.  Claude 
Prosper  Crebillon,  this  class  of  litera- 
ture admits  no  very  rich  variety. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  alas  ! 
as  we  approach  the  darker  ages  be- 
tween the  cause  of  religion  and  that 
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of  morals.  Probably  from  its  very 
nature  persecution,  dealing  with  min- 
ute points  of  doctrine,  has  exhibited 
throughout  history  more  single-minded 
enthusiasm  than  any  divergence  of 
opinion  (which  has  perhaps  seldom 
been  very  great)  upon  merely  moral 
questions. 

One  of  the  rarest  books  in  existence 
is,  according  to  all  authority,  the  tract 
of  Servetus  (Dr.   Michel  R^v^s,  that 
is,   who,    at  the    suggestion    of     his 
former  friend  Calvin,  was  burnt  alive 
at  Geneva  in  1558),  entitled  "  Christi- 
anismi   Restitutio"    (8vo,     1553),    of 
which  only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist, 
viz.  that  sold  at  the  Lavalli^re  sale  for 
something  over  <£150  ;  and  next  might 
come  the  same  author's  three  tracts  on 
the  Trinity  (printed  in  italics,  1532) 
prix    arhitraire.      A     more    common 
topic  of  bibliographical  gossip  is  the 
"Treatise    of    the    Three    Impostors 
(Liber    de    Tribua  Impostoribus)"    of 
which  the  first  chapter  is  headed  "  De 
Deo  ; "  a  work  once  attributed  without 
the  slightest  foundation  to  Servetus, 
but  which,  according  to  Fournier,  is 
erroneously  dated  1598,  and  belongs, 
as  indeed  is  obvious,  from  the  allusions 
to  Descartes   and  to   the   philosophy 
of    the    seventeenth    century,    to    a 
hundred  years  later.     Endless  research 
has  been  expended  on  the  history  of 
this   publication,    or   another   of   the 
same  name  now  lost,  but  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.     For  this  the  curious  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  notes  of   La 
Monnoye  and  others   in   the   French 
version  (a  common  book  of  the  last 
century),  to   Burton's    "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy"    (that   wondrous   collec- 
tion of  "sweepings  from  the  Bodleian  " 
as  Hallam  calls  it),  where  the  leading 
idea  of    the  work  is  ascribed  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.   who    died   in 
1250;    the  authority  given    for   this 
statement   is    a    curious    passage    in 
Matthew  Paris  which  we  find  on  p.  685 
of    our   folio    edition    of    1571.     Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  "Religio  Medici,"  also  speaks  of 
the  work,  or  rather  of  a  work  of  this 


name  (without  explicitly  saying  that 
he  has  seen  it)  as  a  "  miscreant  piece," 
but  of  the  author  as  one  who  was  "  not 
a  positive  atheist."     Browne's  anony- 
mous annotator  (and  this  brings  us  to 
another    illustration   of   our   subject) 
remarks   that     the    piece    was     "by 
Ochino."     Now  this,  if  a  mere  con- 
jecture, was  no  rash  one.      For  the 
works    of    Bernardino    Ochino,    who 
passed  through  several  religious  phases 
and  finally  died  a  Protestant  in  1564, 
fill  several  pages  in  bibliography,  and 
are    almost    all    "very   rare;"     the 
rarest    perhaps   being,    after   certain 
sermons  printed  in  1541,  **  A  Dialogue 
of    Purgatory"   (8vo,    1556),   and   an 
attack  on  the  errors  of  the  "Sinagoga 
del  Papa"  (Geneva,   1554),  a  "Dia- 
logue    of    the    unjust    and    usurped 
primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,   and 
the  just  abolishing  thereof"  (London, 
1549).     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  these  were  all  suppressed  with 
conscientious  care.       Ochino,  like    so 
many  others,  had  something  to  say  on 
the   then   popular    subject    of    Anti- 
christ.    The    work   of   Huss   bearing 
this    title     (never    printed,  till    the 
sixteenth   century,  a    4to  volume    of 
Opuscula  with  no  date)  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  destruction.     It 
was   not    always    found    possible    to 
suppress  the  obnoxious   author ;    but 
an  inevitable  epithet   in  the  descrip- 
tion  of     the     lucubrations    of    early 
Protestantism,  is  the  phrase  ybr^  rare^ 
supprime    par     la     cour     de     Borne, 
Another  work,  which  was  the  occasion 
of  about  as  much  literary  fuss  as  the 
"Three  Impostors,"  is  the  **  Cymbalum 
Mundi"  (8vo,  Paris,  1537),  of  which 
only  two  or  three  copies  are  said  to  be 
known.      Every    kind    of    shocking 
impiety  was  long    attributed   to  the 
author,  till  at  last  it  occurred  to  one 
eminent  bibliographer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury   to    read    the    book,    which   he 
accordingly  did  and  found  it  of  quite 
depressing  propriety. 

The  most  select  catalogue  of  books 
"  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman  "  would  exhaust  our  space, 
even  if  the  subject  had  not  been  re- 
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cently  handled  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrer 
in  a  curious  little  work  wherein  he 
advocates  the  revival  of  the  custom, 
we  dare  not  say  upon  insufficient 
grounds.  But  nowadays  we  do  not 
achieve  any  destruction  more  discrimi- 
native than  an  occasional  conflagra- 
tion in  Paternoster  Row. 

During  all  the  interesting  period  of 
the  revival  of  learning  and  thought 
the  discrimination  was  all  in  one 
direction,  until  ecclesiastical  dam- 
nation came  to  confer  upon  the 
volumes  it  honoured  a  sort  of  hall- 
mark of  excellence,  or  at  least  of 
candour  and  originality. 

Wiclifs  Dialogues  (a  handsome 
4to  volume  of  1525  with  a  fine  wood- 
cut title-page),  especially  the  fourth 
book  reflecting  on  the  Roman  Sacra- 
ments and  those  unfortunate  donations, 
were  rigorously  suppressed  by  Rome. 
All  his  works  were  ordered  to  be 
burned  by  Archbishop  Arundel. 
Francis  I.,  the  orthodox  ally  of  the 
Grand  Turk,  once  went  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  printing  for  fear  of  Protestant 
publications,  but  apparently  without 
success.  To  the  fate  of  Huss  and 
Servetus  we  have  already  referred. 
In  such  a  context  one  could  not 
omit  all  mention  of  the  unfortunate 
Giordano  Bruno  of  Nola,  a  philosopher 
who,  having  been  much  persecuted  in 
his  own  day,  has  perhaps  been  unduly  , 
praised  in  our  own.  His  **  Spaccio 
della  Bestia  trionfante'*  &c.  (8vo, 
Paris,  1584),  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  is  one  of  those  volumes  occa- 
sionally described  as  "rarity  itself." 
"  I  would  not  have  it  thought,"  writes 
Bruno,  "  that  I  aimed  either  directly 
or  incidentally  at  opposing  the  truth 
or  at  attacking  what  is  good,  useful, 
natural  and  consequently  divine;" 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  inveigh 
against  various  current  forms  of 
superstition.  But  authority  could 
not  accept  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
the  usual  process  of  rarefication  was 
applied  to  the  "Bestia,"  a  copy  of 
which  was  sold  for  £28  at  a  London 
auction  in  the  last  century.  We  dare 
say  few  readers  have  seen  the  English 


version,  "The  Expulsion  of  the  Tri- 
umphant Beast,"  of  which  a  few  copies 
were  printed  in  1713.  The  original 
work,  together  with  a  vast  number 
of  others,  some  of  which  not  even 
bibliographers  have  seen,  was  rigidly 
suppressed  ;  the  author  was  burned  in 
effigy,  and  afterwards,  in  1660,  as  is 
well  known,  in  proprid  peraond  at 
Rome. 

The  case  of  one  Pallavicino  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Popish  historian 
of  the  Council  of  Trent),  the  author  of 
the  "  Divortio  Celeste"  (the  divorce, 
that  is,  of  Christ  from  the  Romish 
Church)  and  other  satirical  works,  a 
volume  in  12mo  dated  Villafranca, 
1643,  which  for  some  reason  is  quite 
common  in  London  at  the  present 
day  (though  Hallam  tells  us  he  had 
never  seen  it),  is  a  parallel  to  that  of 
Franco  above  mentioned.  Ferrante 
Pallavicino  thought  he  had  got  ofE  scot- 
free,  but  was  treacherously  entrapped 
and  beheaded  by  Pope  Urban  VIIL, 
while  his  book  was  selling  like  wild- 
fire in  the  Protestant  market. 

Satirists  had  indeed  to  be  very 
careful  (see  "  Le  Danger  de  la  Satire, 
ou  la  vie  de  Nicolo  Franco,"  a  nice 
little  book  printed  at  Paris  in  1778) ; 
and  not  only  satirists  but  booksellers. 
As  to  the  general  sense  of  oppression 
under  which  they  laboured  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  cite  a  precious 
passage  from  the  letters  of  Paolo 
Manuzio,  not  those  formal  and  laboured 
**  Lettere  Volgari "  which  he  issued 
from  the  Aldine  press  in  1556  and 
1560,  and  which  enjoyed  so  much 
popularity  among  the  stylists  of  the 
Renascence,  but  the  real  homely 
business  and  domestic  communications 
first  published  by  Renouard  with  the 
sumptuous  excellence  that  marks  his 
productions,  in  8vo.  papier  verge,  Paris, 
1834.  Under  date  Rome,  February  28, 
15  70, the  worried  but  ever  industrious 
and  hopeful  Manuzio  writes  to  his 
son,  "  As  to  your  books  {quanto  a  tuoi 
libriy  p.  181)  they  are  in  a  safe  place, 
in  cases  carefully  secured,  as  you  left 
them."  The  anxious  collector  had 
been  previously  assured  of  this  in  a 
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letter  of  May  of  the  preceding  year : 
"  I  don't  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing forbidden  or  suspect  among 
them.  I  have  no  wish  to  touch  or 
look  at  them,  lest  I  should  have 
happen  to  me  what  happened  to  an 
employe  of  mine,  who  has  had  five 
months  in  prison  and  risk  of  the  rope, 
though  without  his  fault,  only  for 
being  mentioned  by  one  who  professed 
to  have  read  to  him,  here  in  the  house, 
some  pieces  of  Franco's,  a  writer 
whose  mere  name  is  enough  to  send 
to  prison  anyone  who  has  so  much  as 
conversed  with  him — much  less  read 
any  of  his  works."  And  this  reflec- 
tion the  respected  and  privileged 
Manuzio  thought  too  audacious  even 
for  a  private  letter,  without  a  saving 
clause,  and  so  he  adds  :  **The  Tribune 
is  most  severe,  but  most  pious  {rigor- 
osissimo  nia  aantissimo),  and  we  must 
praise  its  every  act  for  the  benefit  of 
this  Holy  Throne  so  much  attacked 
by  the  perverse  reasoning  of  heretics." 
V^erily  we  may  be  thankful  to  many 
a  connoisseur  who  during  these  troub- 
lous times  preserved  for  us  in  luogo 
sicuro  and  casse  ben  legate  or  perchance 
(a  practice  rightly  condemned  by  Mr. 
Gladstone)  at  the  back  of  shelves  of 
other  volumes,  as  school-boys  conceal 
illicit  romances.  The  tyranny  of  lay 
authority  was  perhaps  not  equal  to 
the  ecclesiastic,  or  was  less  often  pro- 
voked ;  but  it  had  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  candid  historian  needed 
often  to  deny  himself  the  glory  of 
publication  in  his  own  lifetime  (as  did, 
among  others,  the  prudent  and  impartial 
Guicciardini)  for  fear  the  powers  that 
be  should  show  too  keen  an  interest 
in  the  production,  and  in  fact  "  take 
up  "  the  whole  issue  with  such  ardour 
as  modern  booksellers  do  the  last  work 
of  the  last  popular  author  of  the  hour. 
It  was  almost  more  exasperating  when 
they  took  to  editing  or  "  Bowdlerizing  " 
the  work.  Interest,  rarity,  commer- 
cial value,  may  be  found  dancing 
around  these  apparently  trifling 
bibliographic  details.  Bruto's  History 
of  Florence  (4to,  1562)  is  an  excellent 
specimen   of  the   Giunta  press.     The 


book  was  most  successful,  the  Grand 
Duke  ordering  all  the  copies  there 
were,  sold  or  unsold.  **  Es  ist  Uberaus 
rar  "  a  German  commentator  tells  us  ; 
but  "  extraordinarily  rare "  or  not, 
the  whole  history  exists,  lies  before  us 
in  fact,  as  we  write.  On  the  other 
hand  the  text  of  Platina's  celebrated 
"  Lives  of  the  Popes  "  was  seriously 
corrupted  in  the  editions  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  the  passage  in  the  life  of  Pope 
Cletus,  "  uxorem  habuit  in  Bithynia  " 
was  altered  in  some  versions  into 
"  uxorem  non  habuit  in  Bithynia,"  is  a 
solitary  and  startling  anticipation  of 
the  humour  of  our  own  day.  In  our 
own  copy,  formerly  the  property  of 
Estienne  Baluze,  the  damaging  expres- 
sion is  omitted  altogether.  And  there 
were  other  alterations,  more  pernicious 
though  less  amusing. 

It  is  in  these  matters  that  the 
bibliographer  is  most  needed ;  in  his 
columns  are  collected  the  test-passages, 
nay  the  very  words  and  printers' 
errors  by  which  the  genuine  work  is  to 
be  discerned  from  the  counterfeit,  the 
historical  justice  from  the  imperial  or 
ecclesiastical  thief.  A  score  of  import- 
ant original  records  suffer  from  this 
malady,  quite  apart  from  the  inaccu- 
racy intrinsic  to  the  genesis  of  so 
many  early  texts,  and  the  casual  buyer 
discovers  in  time,  through  the  pain 
which  ^schylus  tells  us  is  divinely 
associated  with  learning,  that  the 
commonest  are  the  worse  affected. 

The  "  Commentaries  "  of  Sleidan,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  authorities  of 
the  time  of  Charles  Y.,  are  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  rare  first  edition,  folio 
1555.  In  later  issues  he  is  gravely 
suspected  of  having  toned  down  cer- 
tain trenchant  reflections  on  the  Catho- 
lics; while  the  anxiety  he  expresses 
in  his  preface  to  please  all  parties  if 
it  could  be  done,  is  as  obvious  as  that 
of  any  Broad  Church  theologian. 
Bernardo  Segni's  "  History  of  Florence 
from  1527  to  1555,"  not  printed  till 
1723,  has  in  "complete"  copies  a 
scandalous  passage  printed  and  in- 
serted on  a  separate  slip.     The  first 
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edition  of  Burnet's  History  of  his 
own  Time  is  very  common.  It  ap- 
peared in  a  much  garbled  form;  so 
did  that  of  Clarendon,  and  numerous 
others.  So,  for  different  reasons,  did 
most  of  the  precious  correspondence 
of  Mdme.  de  Sevign6,  of  which  the 
Rouen  edition  of  1720  is  extremely 
rare,  and  the  dearth  of  MSS.  has  made 
their  perfect  reproduction  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  almost  impossible.  This 
corruption  of  the  very  springs  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  is  a  constant 
and  endless  source  of  exasperation. 
Better  to  be  burned  out  once  for  all, 
to  have  to  buy  back  the  charred  re- 
mains of  your  manuscript,  as  the  his- 
torian Paolo  Giovio  did  from  a  tipsy 
Spanish  soldier  engaged  in  the  sack 
of  Rome  (and  at  what  we  may  assume 
to  have  been  a  prix  arbitraire),  than 
to  be  coolly  edited  with  scissors  or 
blacking-brush  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine,  or  prepared  for  the  intelligent 
student  of  politics  by  some  one-eyed 
and  unlettered  partisan.  The  great 
De  Thou,  who,  by  the  thoughtless 
emission  of  such  expressions  as  Bupis- 
Julcaldius,  involved  his  countrymen 
in  the  compilation  of  dictionaries 
wherewith  to  translate  his  valuable 
history,  is  said  to  have  refused  the 
request  of  James  I.  that  he  should 
alter  therein  the  text  of  a  certain 
passage.  Yet  the  Pattisson  folio 
edition  of  1604  is  counted  rare  for  the 
containing  of  certains  endroits  which 
are  not  elsewhere. 

We  do  but  glance  here  at  a  few  of 
the  casual  elements  in  what  may  be 
called  the  philosophy  of  rarity,  which, 
indicating  as  they  do  difficulty  of  ac- 
quisition and  necessity  of  research, 
may  recall  to  the  buyer  of  books,  as 
books,  how  many  snares  and  pitfalls 
beset  those  who  go  forth  to  the  chase 
unequipped  with  the  requisite  informa- 
tion. It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
in  these  peaceful  days  of  international 
communication,  where  manuscripts 
subsist  and  have  been  reprinted,  old 
and  early  editions,  however  rare,  tend 
to  fall  into  discredit.  What  has  been 
done  by  French  editors  for  such  great 


classics  as  Joinville,  Froissart,  and  Saint 
Simon,  and  by  the  late  Dr.  Luard  and 
other  no  less  trustworthy  scholars  for 
Matthew  Paris  and  an  immense  num- 
ber of  our  own  early  Chronicles,  is 
well  known.  Nevertheless,  though  a 
sixteenth  century  copy  of  the  "  His- 
toria  Major  "  may  be  bought  for  very 
little,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
magnificent  black-letter  first  editions 
of  the  great  French  Chroniclers  pub- 
lished in  1490  and  thereabouts  by 
Messire  Anthoine  Yerard  of  the  Rue 
•Neuve  Notre  Dame,  are  not  both 
valuable  and  uncommon. 

Early  histories,  it  has  already  been 
observed,  were  sometimes  found  better, 
at  least  safer,  for  a  little  keeping. 
But  the  interest  attaching  to  a  book 
being  a  matter  of  so  many  and  divers 
influences,  it  is  equally  true  that  con- 
temporary editions  of  records  of  im- 
portant events  may  be.  supposed  to 
possess  both  rarity  and  interest.  A 
letter  from  Columbus  announcing  the 
discovery  of  America  (of  which  a  per- 
fect copy  was  only  recently  discovered, 
dated  1493),  Yespucio's  account  of  his 
voyages  (1503-4),  the  "Summarie  and 
True  Discourse"  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
West  Indian  voyages,  and  the  early 
editions  of  Marco  Polo,  whose  original 
French  text  was,  curiously  enough, 
only  published  in  1824, — these  are  the 
very  models  of  rare  and  priceless 
historical  monuments. 

It  is  a  mere  platitude  to  observe 
that  the  men  of  action  who  discovered 
the  New  World  were  fortunate  in 
finding  developed  and  ready  to  hand 
the  greatest  force  ever  known  for  the 
celebration  and  recording  of  great 
deeds.  Previous  explorers,  conquerors, 
thinkers,  historians,  had  had  to  wait, 
often  at  great  risk.  From  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  it  became  possible  for 
every  human  memorandum  to  be  at 
once  committed  to  a  form  which  in  its 
multiplicity  and  durability  was  prac- 
tically indestructible.  The  sixteenth 
century  especially  was  an  age  like 
our  own  of  enthusiastic  reproduction. 
Few  more  attractive  books  were  ever 
issued  than  some  of  Ralph  Newberie's, 
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the  Antwerp  editions  of  our  own 
Gulielmus  Neubrigensis,  the  "  Various 
Letters"  of  Cassiodorus  (1533,  folio 
assez  rare)  or  Morel's  beautiful  octavo 
Gregory  of  Tours.  In  estimating  the 
interest  of  such  productions  an  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  a  sentiment 
which  is  not  perhaps  devoid  of  his- 
torical value.  If  it  seems  to  common 
children  of  Adam  more  natural  to 
read  such  writers  as  Gregory  and 
Cassiodorus  (unique  sources  of  medie- 
val history)  in  what,  though  separated 
from  them  by  some  nine  and  a  half 
centuries,  still  strike  us  as  "old 
editions,"  how  transcendent  must  be 
the  interest  attaching  to  a  volume 
which  may,  so  far  as  chronology  is 
concerned,  have  been  handled  and 
read  by  the  author  himself  I  How 
difficult  to  shake  ofF  the  impression 
that  a  student  of  the  "  original " 
somehow  reads  between  the  lines 
more  than  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
circulating-library  reader  of  the  day 
by,  let  us  say,  the  correct  modern 
version  cheaply  printed  in  double 
columns  ! 

Hardly  a  ray  of  the  former  interest 
can  be  said  to  touch  the  first  editions 
of  Greek  and  Koman  Classics.  When 
we  contemplate  the  magnificent  folio 
Yirgil  (1468  or  9)  which  in  1780  was 
sold  in  an  imperfect  state  for  £164, 
and  in  1889  (the  Hopetoun  copy)  for 
X590,  we  do  not  think  of  Virgil  but 
of  Conrad  Sweynheym  and  Arnold 
Pannartz,  the  importers  of  printing 
into  Italy,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  at- 
tending the  revival  of  letters.  Speci- 
mens of  early  printing  are  in  fact 
rather  to  be  classed  as  historical 
curiosities.  The  "  six  copies  known  " 
of  the  aforesaid  Virgil  are,  where  such 
things  should  be,  in  public  libraries. 
An  old  book,  which  is  also  a  contem- 
porary monument,  which  marks  an 
epoch  in  history  or  belongs  in  its 
genesis  to  that  epoch,  is  the  most  in- 
trinsically valuable  of  books ;  and  a 
keen  perception  of  this  (though  de- 
ranged by  odd  and  variable  fancies) 
will  be  found  to  govern  much  of  the 
forces  of  research  now  at  work  and 


with  which  the  book-buyer  must  needs 
do  battle.  "With  regard  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  **  first  edition,"  the  case  of 
a  volume  differing  from  another  (even 
to  expert  eyes)  by  no  more  than  one 
figure  on  the  title-page  (a  defect  which 
the  bookseller  of  medieval  morals  may 
sometimes  remedy  for  himself)  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  that  in  which  the 
first  edition  bears  in  general  character 
and  typography  the  stamp  of  a  long 
past  and  widely  different  generation. 

The  studious  plutocrat  will  therefore 
do  not  altogether  foolishly  to  buy  the 
first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  "  Don 
Quixote"  (4to,  Madrid,  1605)  for,  let 
us  say,  £140,  if  it  were  only  to  fix  an 
important  date  in  his  mind.  When 
he  has  read  therein  as  far  as  the  highly 
unfavourable  review  of  existing  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  contained  in  the 
famous  sixth  chapter,  he  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  the  original  edition 
of  "  Amadis  de  Gaul  "  (in  folio  black- 
letter,  Saragossa,  1508)  may  be  valued 
at  a  still  higher  figure,  although  the 
author  is  believed  to  have  died  early 
in  the  fourteenth  «century.  To  ex- 
plain this  (if  the  reader  has  not  already 
been  provided  with  sufficient  theories 
from  which  to  choose)  we  may  add 
that  the  copy  is  unique.  Until  it  was 
discovered  in  the  present  century  at 
Ferrara,  the  best  and  oldest  of  chivalric 
fictions', (as  the  Curate  and  the  Barber 
agreed  in  calling  it)  was  chiefly  known 
in  a  charming  illustrated  edition,  com- 
plete in  twenty-seven  volumes,  when 
you  can  get  them,  ranging  between 
1570  and  1590.  We  confess  to  having 
long  since  determined  to  rest  content 
with  a  single  one,  the  fourteenth, 
translated  by  Ant.  Tyron,  and  dated 
1574,  the  woodcuts  of  which  are 
capital,  and  crowded  with  incompara- 
ble dragons  enough  to  stock  all  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  new  and  blue  Fairy 
Books. 

BibUography,  to  be  more  than  a 
vain  curiosity,  must  of  course  be 
studied  as  a  material  part  of  history. 
Many  indeed  are  the  books  whose 
appearance  marks  the  accession  of 
something  far   more   important  than 
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king  or  queen,  nay  of  that  which  is 
often  apt  to  destroy  kings,  queens,  and 
existing  conventions  generally,  to  wit 
a  new  idea ;  of  which  we  are  thus 
provided  with  the  most  congenial 
memoria  technica.  Not  less  signifi- 
cant than  the  first  edition  of  "  Don 
Quixote,"  for  example,  is  the  publica- 
tion of  Galileo's  "Nuntius  Sidereus," 
his  "  Message  from  the  Stars,"  in 
1610;  or  of  those  "Lettres  6crites 
par  Louis  de  Montalte  a  un  Provin- 
cial de  ses  Amis"  which  make  the 
year  1657  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
French  literature. 

The  final  ripening  of  scientific  con- 
clusions, the  impatient  outbursts  of 
long-shackled  humour  and  good  sense, 
the  explosions  of  oppressed  suffering, 
and  the  exultant  happiness  of  peace 
and  secured  civilisation,  all  these  leave 
bheir  mark  in  the  records  of  biblio- 
graphy, and  are  more  important  and 
more  interesting  than  all  the  official 
Acts  of  Sovereigns  and  States. 

Yet  from  these  latter  Herr  Vogt, 
whom  we  have  almost  forgotten,  makes 
a  special  class^  as  things  not  generally 
entrusted  to  "  the  trade,"  nor  indeed 
concerning  the  general  public  who 
had  but,  in  earlier  ages,  to  pay  or  fight 
as  they  were  told.  Under  this  head 
come  the  numerous  swarm  of  Edicts, 
Declarations,  Articles,  Ordinances, 
Petitions,  Requests,  and  Resolutions 
of  Most  Christian  Kings,  Illustrious 
Princes,  and  the  representative  bodies 
of  which  they  from  time  to  time  in- 
voked the  assistance.  The  student  of 
French  history  would  not  leave  on  the 
shelf  a  12  mo  volume,  let  us  say,  in 
nice  old  red  morocco,  entitled  "  Traitte 
des  droits  de  la  Regne  tres  Chr^stienne 
sur  divers  estats  de  I'Espagne  "  (1667). 
No,  but  he  might  look  further  for  a 
very  similar  volume  to  put  by  its 
side,  "V6rite  defendue  des  Sodsmes 
de  la  France  etc.  a  la  Sphere  "  (1668); 
and  should  he  find  both,  might  return 
with  great  content  to  study  the  tre- 
mendous question  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  The  complete  reports  of 
the  States-General  of  1614,  printed  in 
handy  form  by  Morel,  might  please 


him  then.  And  on  his  way  home  he 
might  like  to  pick  up  the  "Official 
List  of  all  *  Conspirators '  guillotined 
by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal"  up 
to  the  fourth  year  of  the  one  and 
(except  in  the  matter  of  heads)  in- 
divisible Republic.  The  eleven  num- 
bers uncut  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's 
quite  recently  for  six  guineas. 

But  of  ephemeral  literature  the 
greatest  is  not  the  historical  tract, 
but  the  pamphlet,  the  free  and  in- 
evitable contribution  of  individual 
opinion.  It  need  not  be  pretended 
that  all  pamphlets  arc  interesting. 
For  utter  weariness  of  the  flesh  those 
of  our  own  seventeenth  century  have 
no  rival.  Who  knoweth  not  these 
*^  Horrid  pictures  of  Popish  treachery," 
"  Bundles  of  rods  for  the  Back  of 
This,  That,  or  the  Other  Ungodly," 
varied  by  "Warning  Cries,"  "Trum- 
pet Calls,"  and  endless  "Brief  Dis- 
plays" of  other  people's  Iniquity, 
Ambition,  and  Tyranny  ?  Anything 
more  awful  to  contemplate  in  the 
mass  than  the  thirty  thousand  leaf- 
lets which,  historians  tell  us,  issued 
from  the  English  press  in  the  twenty 
years  or  so  following  upon  1640,  the 
biblical  imagination  boggles  at.  The 
very  paper  and  print  of  these  things 
afflict  the  experienced  eye  with  that 
atmosphere  of  dull,  stale,  jaded  and 
pedantic  controversy  from  which  the 
uproarious  licence  of  the  Restoration 
was  perhaps  the  only  way  of  escape. 
Yet  here  too  occasional  oases  of  in- 
terest, political  or  religious,  may  be 
marked  amid  deserts  of  dulness; 
though  the  reader  should  not  purchase 
such  works,  even  by  the  stack  or  cart- 
load, for  the  sake  of  finding  "  rari- 
ties," like  needles  in  the  proverbial 
bottle  of  hay. 

In  truth  there  is  many  an  uncommon 
book  which,  as  we  once  heard  a  cynical 
bookseller  observe  to  a  would  be 
vendor,  is  "almost  as  rare  as  the 
buyer." 

The  best  in  this  kind  after  all  are 
but  dry  dust  and  drivel  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  true  age  of  libels,  the 
dxteenth  century,  and  in  particular 
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the  dark  and  stormy  close  of  the 
religious  and  civil  wars  of  France,  the 
home  of  the  fiercest  passions,  the 
mistress  of  spiritual  ipanchement,  the 
inventress  of  the  Pamphlet  and  the 
Memoir.  In  the  effusions  of  a  fanatical 
Boucher,  of  a  turncoat  Louis  d*  Orleans, 
of  the  stern  Calvinism  of  Du  Plessis 
Mornay  (whose  memoirs,  five  quartos 
from  the  Elzevir  press,  are  a  rare  and 
valuable  record  of  the  time),  there  is  not 
always  much  sweetness  and  light,  yet 
the  amours  of  Henri  Quatre  and  the 
mysteries  and  iniquities  of  Catholicism 
afforded  endless  matter  for  enter- 
taining controversy.  But  the  **  Fran- 
co-Gal lia  "  (1573)  of  Hotman  (the 
"Contrat-Social/'as  it  has  been  called, 
of  the  sixteenth  century),  and  the 
"Appeal  against  Tyrants''  (1579)  of 
Stephanus  Junius  Brutus  (Hubert 
Languet)  touched  deeper  chords  of 
humanity.  So  again  does  such  litera- 
ture of  St.  Bartholomew,  as  the 
** Alarum  of  Frenchmen"  and  the 
memoir  entitled  "  De  Furoribus  Gal- 
licis,*'  of  historical  importance  only 
rivalled  by  Estienne's  (if  it  be  his) 
"  Marvellous  discourse  of  the  life  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  (1575)"  or  the 
same  author's  immortal  "  Treatise  of 
Wonders "  or  "  Apology  for  Hero- 
dotus," a  satirical  miscellany  of 
iniquity,  half  concealed  under  the 
mask  of  the  erudite  commentary, 
from  which  scores  of  authors  and 
commentators  have  drawn  priceless 
materials.  The  original  edition  of 
this  great  work  (8vo,  1566)  containing 
passages  afterwards  mutilated  or  sup- 
pressed is  of  real  rarity,  and,  in  the 


chastened   intellectual   sense,  of    con- 
siderable  value.     Last   and    greatest 
of  all,  the  prince  of  pamphlets,  comes 
the    little    volume    of     the    "  Satire 
Menipp^e"    (1593),     in     which     the 
awakening  common-sense  of  distracted 
France    found    an    antidote    to    the 
venomous  drug  of  Spanish  Catholicism, 
and  quenched  in  torrents  of  ridicule 
the  dying  ashes  of  the  League.     As 
the  immediate  expression  of  passing 
sentiment  great  is  the  force  and  fam.e 
of  the  Pamphlet,  from  such  an  early 
tract  as  Poggio's  **  Invectiva  "  against 
the  poetry  of   Lorenzo  Valla   (6  pp. 
148 — )  to  the  latest  penny  circular  in 
favour  of  Bimetallism  or  Fair  Trade. 
It  has  blossomed  forth,  with  innumer- 
able   leaves   and   little   fruit,   at   all 
great  periods  of   excitement  such  as 
the  two  aforesaid,  and  the  yet  more 
passionate  epoch  of  the  great  Revolu- 
tion, when,  as  we  learn  from  Arthur 
Yoimg,    leaflets    (from    the    inspired 
"  Qu'est-ce  que  le  tiers  1 "  to  the  most 
trumpery  of  libels)  swarmed  like  gnats 
at  midday  above  a  poisoned  swamp. 
Like  flies  indeed  they  multiplied,  and 
like  flies  they  perished,  for  how  should 
a  mere  leaf  or  two,  not  stored  in  some 
precious    recueil  factice^    endure    the 
friction  of  bookish  life  %     Yet  is  their 
number  indeed  innumerable,  and  well 
nigh  as  incalculable  as  the  waves  of 
the   sea.     Upon    the    shores   of    this 
vast  ocean  further  research,  even  of 
the  lightest  and  most  irregular  kind, 
is  easily  deterred.     At  such  a  point 
then  let  our  all  too  common  Discourse 
of  Rarities  draw  to  a  timely  close. 
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The  charm  of  Brittany  lies  in  her 
combination  of  the  peaceful  and  the 
picturesque.  Quiet  and  quaintness, 
rest  and  romance,  are  what  you  go 
there  to  seek,  and  you  find  them 
at  almost  every  turn.  Yet  the  acme 
of  quaintness,  the  most  picturesque 
scene  in  all  the  ancient  duchy  is  only 
reached  where  peace  and  rest  for 
the  time  are  outlawed. 

We  had  not  gone  to  Brittany  to  see 
crowds,  but  to  avoid  them.  One  even- 
ing, however,  we  were  walking  at 
Goarec  with  a  Breton  priest  and  feast- 
ing on  the  beauties  of  mountain,  river, 
forest,  clifE  and  moorland,  the  reward 
of  a  long  journey  by  mail-cart.  As 
we  walked  along  the  banks  of  the 
Blavet  and  talked  of  his  countrymen, 
their  dress,  their  customs,  and  their 
faith,  our  new  friend  exclaimed  :  "  Now, 
if  you  are  so  interested  in  the  Bretons 
and  want  to  see  them  at  their  best,  you 
really  ought  to  go  next  Sunday  to  Ste. 
Anne  d' Auray .  It  is  not  only  Ste.  Anne' s 
day,  when  every  part  of  the  country 
sends  its  pilgrims  in  their  peculiar  cos- 
tumes, but  it  is  the  bishop's  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.  You  will  never  have 
such  an  opportunity ;  and  Ste.  Anne 
is  quite  near."  We  had  stubbornly  con- 
tested all  the  good  man's  reasons  why 
we  should  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  were  glad  that  we  could  oblige  him 
in  something.  We  promised  with  the 
less  reluctance,  as  the  road  lay  through 
almost  unknown  forests  and  past  for- 
gotten castles. 

Thus  it  was  that  we  found  ourselves 
one  July  afternoon,  very  hot  and  foot- 
sore, at  a  station  on  the  line  running 
across  country  from  St.  Brieux  on  the 
north  coast  to  Auray  on  the  south. 
Under  the  trees  round  the  station  were 
sitting  hundreds  of  the  natives,  in  all 
the  oppressive  wealth  of  black  velvet 
peculiar  to  this  section.     One  represen- 


tative of  each  family  joined  in  a 
struggling  and  utterly  unregulated 
throng  which  converged  from  all 
directions  at  once  on  a  small  ticket 
window.  How  the  solitary  young 
woman  on  the  other  side  managed  to 
supply  all  the  tickets  before  the  train 
started  was,  we  must  suppose,  one  of 
Ste.  Anne's  miracles.  But  the  good 
saint's  providence  deserted  us  after 
that.  The  train  got  on  well  enough  for  a 
time,  but  then  it  stopped  short  and  we 
were  allowed  to  stew  in  our  crowded 
compartments  under  a  ferocious  July 
sun  for  an  hour  and  a  half, — all  this 
within  five  minutes'  ride  of  our  des- 
tination, as  we  found  to  our  mingled 
delight  and  disgust  when  we  actually 
reached  it. 

Something  less  than  two  miles  of  a 
straight,  shadeless  and  dusty  road  con- 
nect the  railway  with  the  spot  made 
sacred  by  the  visions  of  a  Breton 
peasant  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago.  Nothing  impresses  you  more 
powerfully  with  the  unnatural  origin 
of  Ste.  Anne  d' Auray  than  this 
purgatorial  promenade  through  the 
desert.  One  expects  to  find  a  church 
at  some  natural  vantage  point  where 
human  beings  have  found  it  convenient 
to  live.  That  of  Ste.  Anne  lifts  its 
tremendous  bulk  abruptly  out  of  a 
wilderness,  a  waste  of  furze  bushes, 
without  the  faintest  reference  to 
ordinary  human  needs.  You  have 
barely  time  to  think  so  much  as  this 
before  impressions  of  horror  begin  to 
stifle  those  of  curiosity.  No  sooner 
are  you  clear  of  the  station  than  you 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  ghastly 
crew  that  might  have  sat  to  Dor6  for 
his  pictures  of  the  Inferno.  Men  with 
withered  and  stunted  arms,  men  with 
their  legs  cut  off  at  various  lengths, 
blind  men  and  maimed  and  halt, 
wallow  in  the  dust  or  limp  in  and  out 
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among  the  passers-by,  thrusting  out 
the  naked  stumps  of  mutilated  limbs, 
stretching  wide  open  their  sightless 
eyes,  and  filling  the  air  with  discordant 
slarieks  for  money.  At  last  the  road 
ends  at  a  little  village  with  a  church 
big  enough  to  accommodate  a  county. 

Ste.  Anne,  the  traditional  mother  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  is  said  to  have  had 
a  shrine  here  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century,  but  it  had  disappeared  before 
fche  eighth  began.  The  name  of  the 
place,  Keranna,  the  village  of  Anne, 
preserved  the  recollection  of  its  pa- 
tron. Where  the  church  had  stood 
the  bullocks  refused  to  plough,  "  draw- 
ing back  frightened,  and  as  if  repelled 
by  an  invisible  force;"  so,  at  any 
rate,  says  an  orthodox  chronicler.  In 
1623,  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  Protestant 
empire  in  America,  a  peasant  of  Ker- 
anna named  Yves  Nicolazic,  a  devotee 
of  Ste.  Anne,  saw  an  apparition  which 
announced  itself  as  Anne  the  mother 
of  Mary,  and  bade  him  rebuild  her 
chapel  which  had  been  destroyed  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before.  The 
^ood  peasant  had  repeated  visions  of 
his  bonne  mattresse,  and  was  also 
favoured  with  showers  of  stars  and 
^ther  supernatural  lights,  besides 
being  **  often  transported  by  night  to 
the  field  of  Bocenno,  where  his  ear 
•was  charmed  by  angelic  concerts." 
We  are  glad  to  be  assured  that  Yves 
Nicolazic  was  by  no  means  super- 
stitious. If  this  was  so,  his  parish 
priest  must  have  been  an  uncommonly 
hardened  sceptic,  for  he  not  only  ridi- 
-culed  the  peasant's  story  but  threat- 
ened him  with  excommunication  if  he 
continued  to  believe  in  the  heavenly 
.origin  of  his  hallucinations.  Yves 
persisted  in  seeing  and  believing,  and 
was  rewarded  by  being  supernaturally 
conducted  to  the  very  spot  in  the  field 
of  Bocenno  where  the  ancient  statut 
of  Ste.  Anne  lay  buried.  There  it 
was,  a  small  wooden  image,  somewhat 
defaced  (as  might  perhaps  be  expected) 
by  the  damp  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  and  worm-eaten  in  the  extremi- 
ities,  but  still  showing  the   blue  and 


white  paint  of  an  artist  of  the  seventh 
century.     Even  this  discmery  failed 
to  shake  the  rector's  sturoy  unbelief. 
When    he    heard    that    superstitious 
people   were  already  coming  to  pray 
before  the  statue,  and  dropping  their 
pence  into  a  plate  for  the  building- 
fund  of  the  proposed  new  chapel,    he 
sent  a  colleague  to  stop  the  proceedings. 
This   reverend  gentleman  kicked  the 
collection  on  to  the  ground,  and  threat- 
ened all  the  faithful  with   the   pains 
and  penalties  of  an  offended   Church 
if  they  dared  to  put  faith  in  Nicolazic. 
At  this  crisis,  however,  the  Bishop 
of  Yannes  stepped  in,  and  ordered  a 
strict   examination   of    the  visionary 
Breton.      Nicolazic  stood  by  his  story 
so  consistently,  only  adding  **  several 
interesting  details,"  that  Monseigneur 
himself  was  convinced.   Leave  to  build 
a  new  church  was  granted,  so  soon  as 
a  neighbouring  gentleman  guaranteed 
the  shrine  a  perpetual  income  of  fifteen 
livres  to  cover  the  expense  of  a  week- 
ly  mass.     The   saint   celebrated    her 
victory   by  striking  dead  one  of  the 
priests  who  had  opposed  her  will,  and 
paralysing  the  other  till  he  had  nine 
times    begged    her    forgiveness.     An 
enterprising  baker,  who  had  doubled 
the  price  of  bread  when  a  crowd  of 
pilgrims    arrived,    on     counting     his 
money  in  the  evening  found  not  a  sou 
more   than    his   regular   takings.     A 
neighbouring   resident   who   ridiculed 
the  statue  fell  sick,  and  had  to  humili- 
ate  himself   before   it   to   regain   his 
health.     Finally,    a   scornful    knight, 
who  railed  at  the  pilgrims  for  taking' 
a  holiday  at  harvest-time,  was  struck* 
from  his  horse  by  a  thunderbolt  out  of-' 
a  blue  sky,  and  like  St.  Paul  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  he  had  blasphemed. 
Miracles   of   mercy  followed  miracles 
of  vengeance,   and   several   sick   folk 
were  cured  by  drinking  water  in  which 
some  scraps  of  the  old  statue  had  beeu 
dropped.     A  wooden   shelter   was  ab 
once  provided  for  the  saint,  and  then 
a  stone  chapel  was  built  on  the  an- 
cient site  with  money  gathered  from 
the  pilgrims  by  Treasurer  Nicolazic. 
The  care  of   the  new  cause    was    en- 
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trusted  to  the  Carmelites,  who  had 
once  kept  "a  convent  in  the  house  of 
Ste.  Anne  and  her  husband  St.  Joa- 
chim at  Jerusalem. 

The  fame  of  the  new  shrine  now 
grew  like  a  rolling  snowball,  and 
royal  patronage  was  not  long  in 
coming.  The  Queen  became  a  pilgrim 
by  proxy,  and  had  special  prayers 
o£^ered  to  her  namesake  in  paradise, 
desiring  a  son  and  heir.  "The  con- 
fidence of  Anne  of  Austria  in  her 
august  patron,"  we  are  informed,  "was 
not  in  vain.  On  the  5th  of  September, 
1638,  God  gave  to  France  that  Louis 
Dieudonn6  who  was  to  leave  his  name 
to  his  century  and  hold  up  the  glory 
of  France  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world."  The  Eling  showed  his  grati- 
tude by  sending  down  to  Brittany  a 
relic  of  Ste.  Anne  which  a  French 
crusader  had  received  in  1232  from 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  "  duly 
authenticated"  by  the  latter.  The 
relic  worked  miracles  as'  it  went  along, 
and  on  its  arrival  at  the  shrine  was 
welcomed  with  exploding  musketry, 
the  music  of  trumpets  and  drums  and 
fiddles,  the  chanting  of  priests,  and 
the  exhibition  of  a  thousand  altar- 
lights,  "  ravishing  the  pilgrims  and 
filling  their  hearts  with  an  unspeakable 
devotion,  which  seemed  to  them  a 
foretaste  of  paradise." 

The  history  of  the  shrine  for  the  next 
hundred  and  fifty  years  is  a  catalogue 
of  enormous  pilgrimages  accompanied 
by  a  constant  succession  of  miracles. 
A  terrible  epidemic  decimates  the 
population  of  Pont  T Abb6,  till  the  grass 
grows  over  thei^treets.  The  remnant  of 
the  people  at  last  promise  to  visit  Ste. 
Anne's  sanctuary  if  she  delivers  them. 
The  plague  at  once  begins  to  die  out, 
and  the  grateful  survivors  walk 
seventy-five  miles  to  keep  their  vow. 
Fire  breaks  out  in  Auray,  and  spreads 
before  the  wind  with  voracious  speed. 
The  Holy  Sacrament  is  brought  out 
by  the  clergy  and  confronted  with  the 
flames,  but  all  in  vain.  A  conditional 
vow  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Ste.  Anne 
extinguishes  the  fire  at  once.  The 
saint  is  also  credited  in  1682  with  the 
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gift  of  a  son  to  the  Dauphine  (who 
in  return  presented  the  shrine  with  a 
silver  lamp),  and  also  with-  the  safe 
arrival  in  1729  of  the  royal  infant 
who  became  the  father  of  Louis  XVI., 
Louis  XVIII. ,  and  Charles  X.  In 
1644  Queen  Henrietta  of  England  is 
found  praying  before  the  already 
famous  statue,  having  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Brittany  as 
she  fled  from  her  rebellious  subjects. 

The  Revolution  did  not  spare  Ste. 
Anne.  The  monks  were  driven  away 
and  the  church  was  stripped  of  all 
articles  of  value,  the  bells  and  other 
metal  work  being  melted  down  for 
warlike  purposes  at  Nantes,  and  the 
linen  being  distributed  to  military 
hospitals.  The  little  glass  box  con- 
taining the  relic  was  broken,  but  the 
two  morsels  which  it  contained  were 
picked  up  and  kept  by  a  careful 
Catholic  till  pious  days  returned. 
The  miraculous  statue  fared  worse. 
After  being  hidden  at  Auray  for 
more  than  a  year  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  iconoclasts,  and  they  made  a 
bonfire  of  it  at  Vannes.  A  faithful 
Vannais  managed  to  rescue  a  frag- 
ment of  the  head,  which  is  now  to  be 
seen  behind  glass  in  a  niche  under 
the  statue's  successor. 

The  storm  over,  the  devotion  of 
Brittany  to  Ste.  Anne  broke  out  again 
in  full  vigour;  and  when  railways 
came  upon  the  scene,  instead  of  rout- 
ing superstition,  they  gave  it  a  new 
and  more  convenient  channel  to  fiow 
in.  Pilgrims  could  now  come  from  all 
parts  of  France ;  and  the  old  chapel, 
hallowed  as  it  was  by  the  associations 
of  centuries,  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Second  Empire, 
altogether  too  small  and  out  of  date. 
In  1866  a  zealous  abbe  set  out  to 
collect  funds  for  "  a  church  as  big  as 
a  cathedral,"  such  as  Nicolazic  had 
originally  conceived.  The  Prussian 
war  and  its  disastrous  results  put  a 
stop  for  a  while  to  the  inflow  of 
money,  but  incidentally  furnished  the 
abb$  with  forcible  arguments  whet^k^ 
again  started  on  his  rounds.  For  had 
not  the  German  invasion  been  checked 
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by  Ste.  Anne  before  it  reached  her 
beloved  province  of  Brittany?  And 
was  it  not  notorious  that  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  eight  Breton  sailors  who 
invoked  her  protection  before  going 
off  to  the  war,  not  one  was  killed  and 
only  two  were  wounded  ?  The  Breton 
nation  celebrated  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  a  great  thanksgiving  service  at 
Ste.  Anne's,  and  continued  to  subscribe 
richly  out  of  their  poverty.  We  hear 
of  an  old  woman  at  Arzon  who  had  no 
money  and  gave  her  only  hen ;  of  a 
young  huntsman,  poor  as  Peter  in 
silver  and  gold,  who  went  off  to  the 
mountains  and  came  back  with  an 
offering  of  one  roebuck  and  a  hare, 
which  realised  £\  2s.  6c?. ;  of  a  peas- 
ant woman  who  insisted  on  giving 
the  dbhe  twenty  francs,  because  the 
faithful  had  been  exhorted  to  bring  a 
stone  apiece  for  the  building,  and  a 
stone  cost  twenty  francs ;  and  of  a 
long  procession  of  carts  loaded  with 
great  logs  for  the  woodwork,  given 
by  all  the  villagers  for  ten  miles  round. 
Thus  rose  into  being,  fourteen  years 
ago,  the  basilica  to  which  we  painfully 
travelled  on  the  eve  of  Ste.  Anne's 
day,  the  25th  of  July. 

Architecturally,  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  church  of  Ste.  Anne.  An 
official  admirer  says  the  style  is 
"  eclectic."  The  building  is  a  tower- 
ing mass  of  details.  Great  size  and 
exuberant  ornamentation  are  the 
features  which  most  impress  you. 
The  spire  mounts  wearily  through 
successive  eruptions  of  sculptured 
somethings,  and  its  point  is  flattened 
to  receive  a  colossal  gilded  statue  of 
the  saint. 

As  we  gently  squeezed  our  way  to 
the  great  western  entrance,  through 
the  all-pervading  pilgrims,  a  whisper 
slipped  from  mouth  to  mouth,  "La 
Statue ! "  Along  the  living  lane  that 
instantly  opened  there  passed  a  pro- 
cession of  priests  and  miscellaneous 
devotees.  In  their  midst,  lifted 
shoulder-high  on  a  hurdle,  the  statue 
of  statues  rode  back  to  its  altar.  It 
was  hard  to  distinguish  the  fragment 
of  a  face  in  the  niche  of  the  pedestal ; 


but  Ste.  Anne  and  the  little  Mary  be- 
side her  were  clothed  in  shining  gold 
from  top  to  toe,  and  wore  two  of 
the  monstrous  crowns  that  heartless 
children  inflict  on  the  royalty  of  fairy- 
tales. Precious  stones  glow  and 
sparkle  all  over  the  golden  headgear. 
Until  1868,  when  these  crowns  were 
blessed,  the  honour  of  coronation  had 
been  vouchsafed  by  the  Pope  to  no 
saint  but  the  Virgin. 

The  chanting  processionists  passed 
into  the  church  with  their  load,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  bystanders 
were  sucked  in  after  them  ;  but  there 
seemed  just  as  big  a  crowd  outside 
as  before.  It  was  a  crowd  worth 
stopping  to  look  at  as  a  mass  and 
in  detail.  There  were  a  few  very- 
old-fashioned  Bretons  in  knicker- 
bocker  suits  of  coarse  unbleached 
linen,  but  trousers  were  almost  uni- 
versal, and  as  a  rule  only  the  upper 
garments  were  distinctly  national. 
Perhaps  the  commonest  article  of 
male  attire  was  the  curate's  hat 
with  long  black  velvet  tails ;  and 
this  was  matched  by  an  Eton  jacket  of 
black  broadcloth  with  black  velvet 
facings.  Now  and  then  a  group 
would  gleam  through  the  crowd  with 
gorgeous  golden  bands  and  crescents 
embroidered  across  the  breast,  a 
decoration  worn  by  both  men  and 
women.  An  equally  striking  suit,  of 
which  the  men  seemed  to  have  a 
monopoly,  was  made  of  white  flannel, 
blanket-bordered,  and  embellished 
about  the  pockets  and  cuffs  with  rows 
of  silver  bangles  and  black  velvet. 
Black  was  the  prevailing  hue  among 
both  sexes.  Dark  green  aprons  or 
dark  purple  shawls  were  here  and 
there  to  be  seen,  but  so  quiet  was  the 
general  colour  of  the  crowd  that  only 
the  women's  caps  prevented  the  scene 
from  being  sombre.  Every  Breton 
village  is  said  to  have  its  own  style  of 
cap,  and  the  fashion  varies  from  a 
little  dab  of  embroidery  stuck  on  the 
top  of  the  head  to  a  magnificent 
structure  like  a  muslin  poke-bonnet 
with  great  butterfly-wing  extensions. 
All  are  dazzling  in  whiteness  ;  all,  that 
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is,  except  the  caps  of  Le  Faouet. 
There  the  women  wear  a  variety  of 
the  "poke ''  which  looks  like  a  black 
saucepan,  lined  with  bright  red  or 
green,  and  sustaining  a  mighty  flap 
behind  which  comes  round  shawl- 
wise  and  covers  the  shoulders.  The 
virtues  of  the  sabot  had  been  sung 
in  my  ears  from  one  end  of  the 
province  to  the  other,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently not  comfortable  to  travel  in  ; 
on  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  every 
Breton  peasant  seemed  to  have  dis- 
carded wood  for  leather.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  preparation  they  had 
had  to  make  for  the  pilgrimage. 
Nearly  every  group  had  organised  its 
own  commissariat.  The  hiss  and  smell 
of  frying  sausages  rose  here  and  there 
from  a  little  roadside  stove ;  and 
dealers  in  bread  or  cake  were  sand- 
wiched in  along  the  kerbs  among  the 
vendors  of  saintly  souvenirs  and  pro- 
prietors of  wheels  of  fortune ;  but  Ste. 
Anne  had  neither  food  nor  drink  for 
twenty  thousand  visitors.  Hundreds 
of  family  parties  had  brought  their 
own  bottle  of  diluted  cider  and  a 
home-made  loaf  of  cart-wheel  size,  and 
<iined  in  rustic  contentment  under  the 
trees  on  the  great  square  of  the  scala. 
We  ourselves  got  less  satisfaction  from 
the  costly  fragments  served  up  to  us  as 
late  comers  at  one  of  the  big  hotels. 
And  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  taunt- 
ing waste  of  table-cloth  to  the  scene 
of  life  outside,  so  fascinating  in  spite 
of  all  its  dust  and  din. 

Facing  the  church,  at  the  opposite 
limit  of  the  grassy  square,  stands  a 
high  platform  on  which  mass  is  cele- 
brated in  sight  of  all  the  i  multitude. 
The  platform  is  approached  from  two 
opposite  points  by  wide  and  easy 
stairs,  one  of  which  is  thronged  by 
devout  men  and  women  climbing  it  on 
their  knees.  This  is  the  sancta  scala, 
built  in  imitation  of  that  at  Rome, 
and  conferring,  by  order  of  Pius  IX., 
equal  benefits  on  those  who  ascend  it, 
namely,  nine  years'  indulgence  for 
-each  step.  There  are  twenty-eight 
steps,  and  any  of  the  two  hundred 
And  fifty-two  years  which  the  pilgrim 


cannot  hope  to  enjoy  on  earth  he  can 
apply  to  souls  in  purgatory.  Each 
devotee  is  muttering  an  Ave  Maria  or 
Pater  Noster  at  a  good  rate,  being 
warned  by  the  book  of  instructions 
not  to  obstruct  the  people  behind  him 
with  long  prayers. 

Between  the  church  and  the  scala,  a 
little  to  one  side,  is  a  "  holy  fountain," 
contained  in  stone  basins  at  the  bottom 
of  a  sunken  paved  court.  Here  the 
pilgrims  are  sipping  the  miraculous 
water,  fouled  as  it  is  by  innumerable 
fingers,  sprinkling  it  over  their  hands 
and  faces,  and  even  making  it  trickle 
down  their  sleeves.  A  stone  Ste.  Anne 
superintends  the  performance. 

Starting  at  this  point  and  con- 
tinuing due  west  for  half  a  mile,  a 
lane  made  hideous  with  deformed  and 
mutilated  humanity  leads  you  to  a 
field  in  which  a  great  statue  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  has  lately  been 
reared.  This  gentleman,  with  bended 
knee  and  outstretched  hands,  is  ap- 
parently beseeching  Ste.  Anne  to  de- 
scend from  her  spire  and  place  on  his 
head  the  crown  which  lies  on  a  cushion 
beside  him.  At  a  little  shop  within 
the  church  enclosure,  where  articles 
are  "  sold  for  the  profit  of  the  pilgrim- 
age," we  bought  a  pamphlet  called 
Vive  le  Eoi,  in  which  Monseigneur 
de  Segur  proves  that  "Henry  V." 
ought  1o  be  placed  on  the  throne  of 
France.  A  letter  calling  down  a 
blessing  on  the  work  is  signed  "  Pie 
IX.,  Pape  "  ;  but  popes  have  changed 
since  then. 

The  long  round  of  prayer  and  pro- 
menade did  not  cease  when  daylight 
faded.  On  the  contrary,  fervour  be- 
came excitement  as  the  night  drew  in 
The  scala  and  the  fountain,  with  the 
surrounding  groves  and  booths,  were 
sketched  in  coloured  lights  upon  the 
darkness.  Somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  holy  staircase  a  sound 
of  many  voices  rose,  and  then  a 
huge  procession,  unordered  if  not 
disorderly,  surged  out  of  the  enclo- 
sure. Carrying  lighted  tapers,  and 
droning  some  strange  canticle  in 
French     or      Gaelic,     the     pilgrims 
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poured  into  the  church  till  it  was 
filled  to  sufPocation.  Then  began  a 
series  of  services  which  was  not  to 
end  till  well  on  in  the  following  day. 

It  looked  as  if  no  one  was  going  to 
rest  that  night,  but  a  visit  to  the 
hotels  told  a  different  tale.  Not  a 
bed  was  anywhere  to  be  found  for 
love  or  money,  not  a  shakedown,  not 
a  sofa.  At  one  crowded  hostelrv  we 
were  at  last  informed  that,  if  we  came 
in  very  late  and  rose  very  early,  we 
could  spend  the  middle  part  of  the 
night  in  a  corner  of  a  sitting-room. 
With  this  comforting  prospect  we  set 
out  on  a  final  patrol.  Stragglers  still 
made  the  streets  lively,  and  a  good 
deal  of  cider  was  finding  its  way  down 
pilgrim  throats  at  the  doors  of  cottage- 
taverns,  but  on  the  whole  the  turmoil 
out  of  doors  had  subsided  in  ex- 
haustion. The  great  square,  thickly 
strewn  with  prostrate  forms,  looked 
like  a  battle-field.  Ste.  Anne  sends  her 
visitors  home,  one  would  think,  with 
the  seeds  of  more  diseases  than  she 
rids  them  of. 

Now  is  the  time  to  enter  the  church 
if  you  would  see  a  picture  of  religious 
enthusiasm  unquenchable  by  utmost 
fatigue.  This  scene  of  collective  de- 
votion has  few  parallels  in  Europe. 
Every  pew  is  full  of  worshippers, 
dozing  away  such  intervals  as  the 
priests  vouchsafe.  The  aisles  are 
thronged  with  men  and  women,  not 
lying  down,  for  there  is  no  room,  but 
curled  up  and  squatting  in  miscellane- 
ous attitudes,  leaning  their  sleepy 
heads  against  each  other  or  the  wall. 
Gently  threading  your  way  up  the 
dimly  lighted  nave,  past  a  bronze  St. 
Peter  whoso  foot  yields  forty  days* 
indulgence  when  kissed,  you  are 
attracted  first  by  a  brilliant  illumin- 
ation in  front  of  an  altar  in  the  south 
transept.  Here  you  find  row  after 
row  of  pious  Bretons  kneeling  before 
the  golden  statue  of  their  patron 
saint,  while  others  thrust  their  beads 
and  knick-knacks  into  the  hand  of  a 
novice  within  the  altar-rail.  The  lad 
lays  each  article  against  the  glass 
pane   covering   the    remnant   of    the 


miraculous  statue,  and  hands  it  back 
to  the  happy  owner,  who  does  not 
forget  to  clink  a  copper  into  the  h&g 
held  out  for  the  purpose.  Infinite 
candles  of  every  size  blaze  on  a  great 
tin  chandelier,  which  gets  into  an 
infinite  mess.  The  chandelier  is  a  bi^ 
one,  but  every  fresh  pilgrim  wants  to 
see  his  own  particular  little  flame 
burning  before  this  altar,  and  to  give 
them  all  a  turn  the  attendants  now 
and  then  extinguish  a  score  or  two  of 
candles  and  add  them  to  a  heap  of 
tallow  on  the  floor. 

Close   by   hangs  the  relic   of    the 
saint  in  a  little  glass  and  silver  case,, 
and  the  pilgrims  kiss  it  as  they  pass, 
or  touch  it  with  their  cheeks  and  arms. 
A  similar  performance  is  enacted  over 
a  relic  on  the  other  side  of  the  church. 
Here  is  an  altar  too,  but  it  cannot  com- 
pare in  popularity  with  the  one  you 
have  just  left,  and  you  have  a  chance 
to  breathe  and  look  about  you.     The 
walls  of  both  transepts   are   covered 
with     wonderful    oil    paintings.      In 
execution   as   well   as    in    idea    they 
would   do   credit    to    any   pavement- 
artist  in   London.     Here  is  a  noble 
Frenchman  who  was  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog  before  the  days  of  Pasteur ;  Ste» 
Anne  stepped  in  to  fill  the  medical 
deficiencies  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  nobleman  employed  an  artist 
to  commemorate  the  averted  tragedy. 
Here  is  a  ship  tumbling  about  in  the 
foamiest  of  tempests,   a.d.   1628  ;  on 
board    the   vessel   are   two    brothers, 
hardy  mariners   of    St.    Malo,  whose 
career    would    have    ended    in    that 
storm  but  for  Ste.  Anne.     And  here 
is  a  lad  who  fell  into  a  mill-stream,, 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  call  on 
Ste.  Anne  as  he  touched  the  water, 
then  passed  under  the  mill-wheel  and 
remained  another  twenty  minutes  in 
the  stream  without  taking  any  harm» 
In   the  windows  just  above  are  epi- 
sodes, in  stained  glass,  from  a   still 
earlier  mythology,  such  as  the  wedding 
of  Ste.  Anne  and  St.   Joachim,   and 
the  High  Priest  refusing  their  offer- 
ings. 

After  a  few  hours'  uncomfortable 
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dozing  on  three  or  four  chairs  and  a 
piano-stool  ranged  in  Indian  file,  we 
were  roused  out  of  our  lair  by  the 
servants  coming  in  to  sweep,  and 
continued  our  explorations  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  cafe-au-lait.  The  church 
was  now  more  crowded  than  ever, 
and  the  congregation  more  exhausted. 
Men  and  women  were  huddling  to- 
gether round  the  confessional  boxes, 
trying  hard  to  keep  themselves  suffi- 
ciently awake  not  to  miss  their  turn. 
Mass  was  being  said  simultaneously 
at  nine  of  the  thirteen  altars  with 
which  the  building  is  furnished,  and 
not  one  of  the  nine  lacked  worshippers. 
In  corridors  leading  out  of  the  chancel 
priests  were  busy  blessing  the  religious 
trifles  bought  by  the  pilgrims,  who 
were  gratefully  showering  sous  into 
the  ecclesiastical  coffers. 

With  the  clink  of  coin  in  your  ears, 
and  the  placard  "Take  care  of  your 
purse*'  before  your  eyes,  you  button  up 
your  coat  and  pass  out  into  a  quad- 
rangle behind  the  church.  Here,  in  the 
morning  twilight,are  troops  of  pilgrims 
paying  homage  to  a  large  wooden 
cross  that  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
open  space.  This  cross,  formed  of 
two  unadorned  square  beams,  used  to 
be  carried  to  Palestine  and  back,  and 
through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  by 
successive  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  city. 
It  was  deposited  here  in  1886  by  a 
barefooted  procession  amidst  that 
"indescribable  enthusiasm"  which 
never  deserts  Ste.  Anne.  The  young 
Bretonnes  like  to  get  close  up  to  the 
"  cross  of  Jerusalem  "  when  they  pray, 
and  stick  pins  into  it.  By  this 
peculiar  form  of  offering,  according  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  lady  who  called 
our  attention  to  the  practice,  each 
lass  hopes  to  secure  a  husband  before 
the  year  is  out. 

In  the  cloister  surrounding  the 
quadrangle  are  more  groups  of  pil- 
grims, kneeling  in  turn  before  a  series 
of  mural  representations.  The  rest 
of  the  wall  in  the  cloister  and  its 
approaches  is  gradually  being  covered 
with     votive     tablets,    each     marble 


indicating  some  direct  intervention 
of  heavenly  power.  Sometimes  the 
inscription  is  vague  enough,  sucl^  as, 
"  Gratitude  for  having  heard  my 
vow,"  with  the  postscript,  "  Pray  for 
my  brother."  Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  charmingly  explicit : 
**  Gratitude  for  the  child  you  obtained 
for  us ; "  "  Gratitude  for  the  cure  of 
two  children  ; "  or  "  Gratitude  on  my 
return  from  Tunis."  Yows  and 
prayers  are  also  graven  here.  "  Help 
me  in  my  vocation,"  prays  one. 
"  Seven-year-old  Gabriel,"  says  a  fond 
parent,  "  I  consecrate  to  you  ;  may  he 
ever  live  in  honour  and  virtue." 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  cross  a 
priest  was  vainly  trying  to  restore 
animation  in  a  young  woman  who  had 
fainted  from  pious  overwork  some 
time  before,  and  lay  on  the  chilly 
grass  like  one  dead.  The  incident 
seemed  to  attract  little  notice,  and 
the  many  religious  exercises  still  on 
the  programme  were  soon  in  full 
swing.  Weak  flesh  was  over- balanced 
by  willing  spirit.  The  tide  of  devotion 
rose  high  with  the  sun,  and  reached 
its  flood  when  all  the  pilgrims,  having 
confessed  and  received  absolution, 
assembled  in  one  mighty  congregation 
for  the  grand  open-air  service.  Then 
the  tide  ebbed  ;  but  before  the  return- 
ing rush  could  overwhelm  both  road 
and  railway  we  departed  for  Carnac,  to 
ruminate  among  the  cromlechs  and 
menhirs  of  a  faith  now  totally  forgotten 
upon  this  strange  survival  of  medieval 
religion. 

A  strange  survival,  indeed,  yet 
living  and  thriving  as  well  in  the 
enlightened  and  irreverent  atmosphere 
of  America  as  in  this  corner  of  Europe. 

In  the  old  undated  days  of  Canadian 
history  a  small  French  vessel  was 
toiling  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
outlandish  country  discovered  by 
Jacques  Cartier  of  St.  Malo.  A  storm 
swept  down  from  the  Laurentian 
mountains  and  tore  the  gulf -like  river 
into  foaming  waves ;  the  little  ship 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  when 
the  sailors,  countrymen  and  contempor- 
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aries  of  Yves  Nicolazic,  invoked  the 
saint  who  had  just  been  working 
wonders  in  their  native  duchy,  and 
vowed  that  if  she  brought  them  safe 
to  land  they  would  consecrate  the  spot 
to  Ste.  Anne.  They  made  the  shore 
at  last,  and  kept  their  promise  by 
erecting  a  small  wooden  chapel,  which 
gave  place  not  long  afterwards  to  a 
more  commodious  building.  The  his- 
tory of  Ste.  Anne  d'Auray  has  had 
a  remarkable  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr6.  The  same  two 
centuries  and  a  half  have  witnessed 
the  same  succession  of  great  pilgrim- 
ages, followed  by  the  same  crop  of 
miracles,  which  the  same  methods 
have  immortalised.  A  grand  new 
church  rose  on  each  site  at  the  same 
time, — that  of  Beaupre  being  finished 
two  years  before  the  basilica  of 
Auray, — created  by  the  same  lavish 
generosity  of  the  same  enthusiastic 
race.  Both  have  enjoyed  the  favour 
and  gratitude  of  royalty  and  nobility, 
and  both  have  been  entrusted  with 
relics  of  their  patron  saint. 

There  is  still  to  be  seen  on  high 
holidays  a  chasuble  worked  by  the 
hands  of  Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of 
Louis  XI Y.,  and  sent  by  her  to  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre ;  and  among  the 
offerings  of  those  who  have  thought 
themselves  indebted  to  the  saint  is  a 
picture  given  by  the  Marquis  de  Tracy, 
a  Yiceroy  of  Newfoundland,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow  uttered  when  in  danger 
of  shipwreck.  But  the  most  striking 
trophies  at  the  miracle-working  shrine 
are  the  crutches  left  by  pilgrims  who 
came  crippled  and  returned  whole. 
The  latest  miracle  at  Beaupr^  supplies 
as  common  an  item  to  the  Canadian 
newspapers  as  the  latest  political 
scandal  at  Ottawa  or  Quebec.  We 
remember  a  circular  issued  by  the 
cimtS  of  a  French  parish  in  Ontario 
inviting  the  afflicted  to  come  and  be 
healed  at  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Yal^rie, 
where  "numerous  cures"  had  lately 
been  wrought ;  but  whatever  the 
achievements  of  Ste.  Yal6rie  may 
have  been  we  can  vouch  that  in  the 


matter  of  popularity  Ste.  Anne  is  first 
and  all  her  rivals  are  nowhere.  The 
journey  to  Beaupre  is  a  delightful  one 
in  summer,  and  every  year  thousands 
of  Roman  Catholics  from  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  and  other  points  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  combine 
religion  and  pleasure  by  joining  some 
of  the  pilgrimages  by  steamboat  to 
Ste.  Anne  organised  by  the  clergy  for 
the  benefit  of  their  parishioners.  The 
pilgrim  traffic  is  also  a  source  of  great 
gain  to  the  railway-companies.  Large 
excursions  come  from  all  parts  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  even  from  Ontario 
and  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union. 
The  shrine  is  a  favourite  holiday 
resort  for  the  extremely  religious  city 
of  Quebec,  and  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand railway  passengers  have  been 
counted  leaving  that  ancient  capital 
for  Beaupr6  on  a  single  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Most  of  the  people  who  are  cited  as 
evidence  of  the  miracles  at  Beaupr6 
are  folk  who  have  lost  the  use  of 
their  limbs.  Many  of  them  rise  from 
their  knees  before  the  altar,  quite 
forgetting  that  they  crawled  there  on 
crutches,  and  walk  off  without  sup- 
port ;  others  do  not  feel  cured  till 
they  are  nearing  home.  The  alleged 
restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind  is 
also  reported  from  time  to  time.  In 
popular  belief  the  healing  power  of 
the  saint  runs  through  the  whole 
catalogue  of  diseases,  so  that  many  a 
poor  and  ailing  French  Canadian  will 
accept  a  railway-ticket  to  Beaupre  as 
gratefully  as  an  Englishman  takes  a 
letter  of  admission  to  a  hospital. 
However,  as  the  storm-bound  Yiceroy 
testified,  Ste.  Anne  does  not  work  all 
her  miracles  on  the  spot.  A  few 
months  ago  a  young  child  belonging 
to  a  Montreal  family  was  nearly 
choked  by  a  bit  of  wood  that  had 
found  its  way  into  the  sugar-bowl. 
The  terrified  mother  cried  aloud  to 
Ste.  Anne  for  help,  and  uttered  a  vow 
to  the  effect  that  if  her  prayer  were 
heard  she  would  write  to  the  news- 
papers about  it.     At  that  moment  the 
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child  spat  the  wood  out  of  its  mouth, 
and  a  formal  acknowledgment  in  the 
columns  of  Le  Monde  showed  that  the 
good  woman  knew  how  to  keep  a 
bargain  with  a  saint. 

The  shrine  at  Beaupr^  was  first 
endowed  with  a  relic  of  Ste.  Anne  in 
1668,  when  the  Chapter  of  Carcassonne 
sent  out  part  of  the  saint's  finger.  A 
second  relic  was  obtained  two  hundred 
years  later :  another  piece  of  bone 
arrived  from  the  same  source  three  or 
four  years  ago  ;  and  only  last  summer 
a  third  was  ushered  upon  the  scene 
amid  such  popular  demonstrations  as 
a  visiting  emperor  would  be  proud  to 
receive.  This  last  relic  lay  in  state 
for  some  time  in  New  York,  where  it 
was  landed,  and  thousands  of  Irishmen 
paid  it  homage  there.  At  Quebec 
another  halt  was  called  in  the  pro- 
gress, and  fourteen   thousand   people 


venerated  the  relic  in  one  day  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Roch. 

As  the  Breton  cult  spread  to  Canada, 
as  the  Canadian  cult  has  been  planted 
in  the  neighbouring  Republic  by  the 
French,  Canadians  migrated  in  large 
numbers  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  There 
has  sprung  up  at  the  town  of  Kanta- 
kee  a  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne,  to  which 
the  faithful  flock  in  hundreds,  and 
where  they  are  said  to  reap  a  harvest 
of  cures,  second  only  to  that  garnered 
at  Beaupr6.  We  do  not  propose  to 
account  for  all  the  "miracles"  but 
leave  the  psychologists  and  physi- 
ologists to  combat  the  theologians  if 
they  like.  Doubt  as  we  may,  the 
story  of  the  saint's  personal  achieve- 
ments, the  zeal  of  her  children  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has  clearly 
established  her  right  to  the  title  of 
Ste.  Anne  des  Deux  Mondes. 
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It  is  one  of  the  truisms  of  politics, 
tittered  so  often  that  politicians  have 
failed   to  realise  its  truth,  that   the 
Irish    question    moves    in    a    circle. 
Whatever  has  happened  in  regard  to 
it  may  almost  safely  be  predicated  to 
have    occurred    before,   may    almost 
surely  be   predicted   to   occur   again. 
Yet,  although  this  is  recognised  in  a 
general  sense,  there  is  more  than   a 
touch  of  strangeness  in  the  precision 
with  which  certain  points  of  discussion 
and  dispute  between  the  neighbouring 
islands  are  repeated  after  the  lapse  of 
long   years.     And    no   more   striking 
instance  of  this  can  be  found  than  the 
fact  that  a  House  of  Commons  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  engaged  in  debating  in  1893 
just  the  same  differences  in  regard  to 
the  legislative  union  of  England,  Scot- 
land,   and    Ireland,    as   were    under 
heated  consideration  by  a  House  simi- 
larly representative  in  1659. 

The  intelligent  schoolboy  (though 
more  to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  history 
than  the  average  politician)  will  of 
course  demur  to  this  statement,  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  always  been 
taught  that  the  legislative  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  was  not 
adopted  until  1707,  and  that  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  not  until 
1800.  But  the  prescience  of  the  Lord 
Protector  Oliver  is  not  even  yet  recog- 
nised by  schoolmasters,  any  more  than 
by  the  average  historian  of  Parlia- 
ment. BLis  anticipation  by  a  full  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  by  ceasing  to  summon  members 
from  the  rotten  boroughs  and  by  in- 
vitiDg  the  greater  among  the  growing 
towns  to  return  representatives,  passes 
unrecognised  ;  and  it  is  small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  his  equally  bold  at- 
tempt to   effect  a   legislative    union 


between  the  three  kingdoms  has  been 
similarly  forgotten. 

Into  either  the  merits  or  the  parlia- 
mentary vicissitudes  of  the  Protector's 
proposal  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
enter  here  ;  what  will  be  sought  to  be 
shown  is  the  precise  parallel  between 
the  difficulties  of  that  day  and  of  this. 
The  House  of  Commons  during  the 
present  session  has  been  full  of  debate 
upon  the  two  main  points  of  the  Bill 
for  the  Better  Government  of  Ireland, 
— the  position  to  be  held  by  the  Irish 
representatives  at  Westminster,  and 
the  financial  relations  between  the 
two  countries ;  and  those  were  exactly 
the  subjects  which  disturbed  the  rest 
of  our  parliamentarians  more  than 
two  centuries  ago. 

There    is    something     ominous    in 
the     first    entry  in    the     well-known 
Parliamentary  Diary  of  Thomas  Bur- 
ton, concerning  the  Bill  of  1657  for 
the   Union   of   Ireland.     The   diarist 
had  attended,  one  Saturday  morning 
in  January,   a  sitting   of  the  Grand 
Committee    upon     the    measure ;     it 
was  "  a  very  great  committee  indeed," 
but     the    labour    was    of   no  effect. 
**That   clause,    about    quitting    that 
nation  of  custom  (which  indeed  is  the 
main  of  all)  held  till  one,  but  we  came 
to  no  resolution,  only  referred  it  to  a 
sub  committee."     What  the  sub-com- 
mittee did  is  not  recorded  ;  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session  the  finan- 
cial relations  between   the   countries 
were  again  and  again  discussed.    "  The 
Bill   for   Assessments    upon    Ireland 
was  called  for,  and  the  other  debates 
fell;"    the  summer  of  1657  was  like 
the  summer  of   1893  when  an  Irish 
question  came  upon  the  parliamentary 
scene.     It  was  not  a  cheerful  series 
of  debates,  for  even  the  introducer  of 
the  measure,  himself  an  Irish  mem- 
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ber,  observed,  in  bringing  it  in,  that 
he  came  to  it  as  to  execution,  because 
he  believed  the  Irish  would  never  be 
able  to  pay  what  was  demanded,  and 
all  he  could  urge  in  its  favour  was 
that  it  was  short.     The  Speaker,  with 

:  jocularity  which  in  the  circum- 
stances must  have  been  painful,  at- 
tempted to  cheer  the  House  with  the 
remark  that,  if  the  assessments  were 
as  short  as  the  Bill,  it  would  fall 
short  of  expectation ;  but  humour  was 
not  the  dominant  note  of  a  Crom- 
wellian  Parliament,  which  far  more 
attuned  itself  to  the  gloomy  Puritan 
who,  even  at  the  first  reading,  declared 
that  the  measure  was  not  worth  a 
second  :  "  It  is  a  nose  of  wax,  and  no- 
body can  make  any  levies  upon  it." 

When  the  Bill  had  been  read  a 
second  time  it  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  Irish  members 
and  "all  that  come  to  have  voices," 
instead  of  to  the  customary  Grand 
Committee,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
this  course  was  not  to  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent.  Upon  its  return  to  the 
House  as  a  Bill  for  Three  Months' 
Assessments  in  Ireland,  these  being 
specially  levied  "  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Spanish  war  and  other  service 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  objection  was 
taken  by  some  English  members  to  the 
smallness  of  the  proportion  placed  upon 
the  sister  country ;  but  up  and  spake 
an  Irish  representative,  and  his  words 
are  being  echoed  and  re-echoed  to-day. 
**  I  hope  you  will  put  no  greater 
burden  upon  Ireland  than  it  is  able  to 
bear.  We  look  for  abatement  rather 
than  increase,  otherwise  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  undergo  it."  A  very  few 
days  later  the  Irish  members  had 
once  more  to  make  a  fight,  for  now  a 
Three  Years'  Assessment  Bill  for  all 
three  countries  was  brought  in,  and 
the  struggle  over  the  proportions  to 
be  paid  by  each  was  bitter.  Those 
who  spoke  for  the  occupants  of  the 
Irish  plantations,  besought  the  Com- 
mons not  to  lay  too  great  a  burden  upon 
them ;  but  the  English  representatives 
were  not  all  in  a  yielding  mood.  The 
Speaker  had  observed  that,  after  Scot- 


land and  Ireland  had  been  assessed, 
**  what  remains,  England  must  bear ; " 
to  which  an  angry  Englishman  re- 
torted :  "  It  is  not  for  this  House  to 
make  England  the  pack-horse,  to  bear 
what  the  others  will  not.  I  have  read 
of  Jilia  devoravit  matrem ;  I  wish  it 
may  not  be  so  in  Ireland."  The  same 
Irish  member  who  brought  in  the 
Three  Months'  Bill  **  as  to  execution," 
was  moved  by  this  kind  of  language 
to  declare  that,  if  Parliament  laid  an 
excessive  burden  upon  them,  there 
would  never  another  representative  of 
Ireland  come  to  Westminster.  "I 
presume  that  gentleman  intended  to 
persuade,  not  to  threaten,  you  to  an 
abatement,"  rejoined  a  solemn  English- 
man, who  thought  it  was  hard  his 
country  should  always  bear  the 
burden ;  but  Irish  member  after 
member  rose  to  resent  the  idea  that 
England  did  anything  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  Alderman  Tigh  exclaimed  that 
the  assessments  were  so  excessive  in 
Ireland  that  they  would  undo  the 
people  for  ever  if  any  fresh  burden 
were  laid  upon  them.  Colonel  Sankey 
summarised  the  Irish  grievances  with 
this  declaration  :  "  The  highways  are 
very  chargeable  to  us  there.  The 
Tories  cause  taxes  upon  us.  The 
wolves  disperse  and  destroy  our  flocks." 
Major  Morgan,  whose  protest  against 
putting  a  greater  tax  upon  Ireland 
than  she  was  able  to  bear  has  been 
noted,  was  moved  to  further  eloquence 
of  a  grimly  suggestive  kind.  *'We. 
have,"  he  said,  **  three  beasts-  to 
destroy  that  lay  burdens  upon  us  : — 
First,  is  a  public  Tory,  on  whose  head 
we  lay  £200,  and  £40  upon  a  private 
Tory's.  Your  army  cannot  catch  them ; 
the  Irish  bring  them  in.  Brothers  and 
cousins  cut  one  another's  throats. 
Second  beast  is  a  priest,  on  whose 
head  we  lay  £10;  if  he  be  eminent, 
more.  Third  beast  the  wolf,  on  whom 
we  lay  £5  a  head,  if  a  dog,  £10  if 
a  bitch ;  and  many  other  charges.  It 
is  not  your  interest  to  flay,  but  to 
clip  your  sheep,  if  you  hope  for  an- 
other fleece.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you 
what  a   proportion  I  think   is   fit   at 
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this  time.  If  I  should  tell  anything 
(though  it  be  never  so  true)  I  should 
gain  no  credit  by  it,  if  it  seem  im- 
probable." But  his  modesty  prevailed 
as  little  as  his  oratory  ;  and  Ireland, 
upon  a  division,  had  to  pay  £10,000 
a  month,  a  fact  which  much  aroused 
the  Irish  members'  ire  when  £6,000 
was  adopted  as  enough  foa*  Scotland. 
"  It  is  a  very  poor  country,  and  unless 
near  the  south  sides,  they  make  little 
of  their  grounds,  being  only  mosses 
and  sheep  rakes,"  was  pleaded  on 
Scotland's  behalf  ;  but  it  was  retorted 
that  the  majority  of  the  Scottish 
nation  was  richer  than  the  Irish  ;  and 
one  cautious  English  member  moved, 
"  Lest  Ireland  should  be  discontented, 
that  you  be  not  too  favourable  to 
Scotland."  For  the  moment  the  plea 
was  of  no  avail ;  but  in  a  few  days 
the  Irish  members  returned  to  the 
charge  with  a  petition  that  their 
assessment  might  be  reduced  to  £7,000, 
because  the  higher  tax  would  undo 
many  families.  The  matter  was  de- 
bated ;  an  English  representative,  who 
objected  "  to  make  England  Issachar's 
ass,  or  we  shall  break  down  at  last," 
was  answered  by  an  Irish  one,  who 
expressed  the  hope  that  to  do  justice 
would  never  burden  England,  and  who 
in  ?.  subsequent  speech  appears  to 
have  described  the  government  of 
Ireland  as  an  oppression,  but  "  nobody 
took  notice."  And,  after  the  House 
had  declined  to  reduce  the  assessment 
to  £8,000,  it  agreed  nem.  con,  to  lower 
it  to  £9,000 ;  whereupon  the  Scotch 
members  endeavoured  to  secure  a  re- 
duction on  their  own  account :  "  Bub 
the  House  was  weary,  and  it  was 
moved  that  this  was  a  new  motion, 
and  it  was  past  one.  So  the  debate 
was  waived." 

The  Irish  members  had  thus  as- 
serted themselves  with  effect  under 
Lord  Protector  Oliver ;  but  when  Lord 
Protector  Kichard  summoned  a  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  at  Westmin- 
ster in  January,  1659,  the  diflficulty 
arose  in  which  we  find  our  historical 
parallel.  For  Bichard  Cromwell, 
while  continuing  to  summon,  as  his 


father  had  done,  thirty  members  from 
Ireland  and  a  similar  number  from 
Scotland,  had  gone  back  to  the  old 
system  of  representation  in  England  ;. 
and  the  serious  constitutional  point  at 
once  arose  of  the  right  of  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  representatives  to  sit  and 
vote  at  Westminster.  No  sooner  had 
Parliament  met  than  trouble  on  this 
question  was  seen  to  be  brewing.  A 
frequent  correspondent  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  who  was  then  governing 
Ireland,  wrote  to  him  a  week  after  the 
assembling  ;  "The  Scotch  and  Irish 
members  have  been  a  little  glanced  at ; 
but  I  think  there  will  be  no  more  said 
of  that  business ;  and  I  believe,  by  the 
next  I  may  send  your  Excellency  an 
account  of  a  bill  read  in  the  house^ 
to  confirm  their  number  and  dis- 
tributions." Dr.  Thomas  Clarges  was 
no  better  prophet  when  he  fore- 
told in  the  same  letter  that  this 
would  be  "the  happiest  Parliament 
that  ever  sat  in  England."  The 
new  Protector  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress had  intimated  that  Lord  Com- 
missioner Fiennes  would  speak  in  detail 
for  him ;  and  Fiennes  had  declared  that 
all  Parliaments  for  the  future  should 
be  Parliaments  of  the  three  nations,  so 
as  to  form  a  strong  treble  cord  twisted 
together  which  could  not  easily  be 
broken.  But  the  more  staunch  Re- 
publicans in  the  House,  recognising 
that  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members 
were  the  mere  nominees  of  the  Pro- 
tector, were  determined  to  raise  at 
once  the  question  of  their  right  to  sit. 
When,  four  days  after  the  Parliament 
had  begun,  the  House  was  "called," 
the  first  mutterings  on  the  subject 
were  heard,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing they  took  shape.  "  I  profess  my- 
self to  be  a  weathercock  of  reason," 
quaintly  observed  the  earliest  objec- 
tor. **  I  would  have  them  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Union.  There  is  much 
matter  about  the  distribution,  order 
and  manner  of  their  coming  in  to  be 
considered."  Those  who  thought  that 
they  were  already  rightfully  there, 
protested  against  any  inquiry  being 
deemed  a    necessary    preliminary   to 
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their  sitting.  A  sentimental  colonel, 
who  professed  himself  readier  to  pour 
out  tears  than  words,  declared  that  he 
had  previously  been  rejoicing  "  that 
the  members  for  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  received  hither  so  unanimously." 
"I  take  it  for  granted,"  he  added, 
"  they  are  admitted  into  oneness  with 
us.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  return  of  the 
nations."  For  the  moment  the  matter 
slumbered :  Haslerig  indicated  the 
line  of  opposition  in  which  he  was  to 
persevere.  "  A  young  man  stood  up, 
and  told  a  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and 
made  a  speech,  nobody  knew  to  what 
purpose  ;  "  but  it  was  some  days  before 
battle  was  joined. 

A  majority  of  Hichard  Cromwell's 
Council,  in  agreeing  that  members 
should  be  chosen  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as  in  the  later  time  of  Oliver, 
had  decided  that  these  should  not  be 
permitted  to  sit  until  the  consent  of 
the  English  representatives  had  been 
obtained ;  but  this  proviso  was  not  to 
the  taste  of  a  majority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  wrangle  was  prolonged. 
Scot,  who  was  afterwards  hanged  as  a 
regicide,  assisted  Hazlerigg  to  lead  the 
opposition;  but,  although  again  and 
again  they  tried  to  raise  the  point  of 
excluding  the  Irish  and  Scotch  mem- 
bers until  their  legal  qualification  had 
been  proved,  weeks  passed  before  the 
issue  was  fairly  faced.  "  Sixty  persons 
sit  amongst  you  that  have  no  vote  in 
your  legislature,"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  minority.  "Any  sixty  persons 
that  walk  in  Westminster  Hall  may 
as  well  sit."  But  the  majority,  deter- 
mined to  have  the  new  Protector  firmly 
seated,  paid  no  heed ;  and  Henry 
Cromwell,  three  weeks  after  Parlia- 
ment had  met,  was  assured  by  Lord 
Thomond,  a  connection  by  marriage, 
that  "  the  speech  of  confident  Haz- 
lerigg against  the  recognition,  was 
found  fit  only  for  laughter  in  the 
House." 

But  confident  Hazlerigg  was  not 
easily  discouraged,  and,  as  he  had 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Oliver,  so 
was  he  to  prove  one  in  the  side  of 
Richard.    The  Commons  had  been  sit- 


ting six  weeks  before  the  two  sides 
came  to  grips ;  but  at  length  on  the 
8th  of  March  Hazlerigg  declared  that 
the  time  had  come  to  make  their  claims 
on  the  question  of  the  exclusion,  which 
he  held  to  be  one  of  life  and  death. 
His  pronouncement  let  loose  the  flood- 
gates of  controversy.  It  was  at  once 
proposed  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
members  should  withdraw — the  pro- 
poser being  Sir  Eichard  Temple,  name- 
sake of  an  anti-Home  Rule  member  of 
the  present  House;  and  the  usual 
consequence  followed.  **  Thus  was  it 
struggled  till  nine  o'clock,"  writes  the 
contemporary  witness  before  quoted ; 
"and  the  bone  thrown  in,  touching 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  members,  pre- 
vailed so  far,  that  it  obstructed  the 
question,  and  though  it  was  strongly 
laboured  to  bring  it,  yet  the  House  rose 
without  a  question."  The  heat  of  the 
struggle  told  severely  upon  the  Speaker^ 
Chaloner  Chute,  who  had  been  far 
from  well ;  and  at  the  close  of  thi& 
first  skirmish  he  "  was  ready  to  die 
in  the  chair.  He  could  scarce  speak." 
The  next  morning,  he  was  so  much 
worse  that  the  House  appointed  a 
deputy  ;  and  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  ,as 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Commons  Journals, 
"  attended  him  with  the  mace,  out  of 
the  House  to  his  coach,"  never  to  re- 
turn to  the  chair. 

Against  the  wish  of  Hazlerigg,  who 
was  moved  to  mention  that  it  had  al- 
ways been  the  care  of  the  House  to 
choose  a  Speaker  who  was  in  no  way 
influenced  by  the  Court,  Sir  Lislebone 
Long,  the  Recorder  of  London,  was 
selected  as  deputy ;  and  then  the  debate 
began  in  earnest.  Some  who  favoured 
exclusion,  while  hinting  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Irish  and  Scotch  members 
could  even  speak  the  English  language, 
professed  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  admit  them  by  due  process  of  law  ; 
others  perceived  that  these  members 
must  either  sit  at  Westminster  or 
have  Parliaments  of  their  own ;  while 
still  others  were  positive  in  the  de- 
claration that,  if  they  were  admitted, 
the  very  foundation  of  the  House 
would  be  destroyed.    William  Morice 
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a  staunch  Presbyterian,  who  was  to 
be  a  leading  instrument  in  effecting 
the  Restoration,  protested  that  they 
had  been  brought  in  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  that 
there  was  no  law  either  of  God  or  man 
for  them  to  sit.  Sir  Henry  Yane 
roundly  declared  that  a  greater  imposi- 
tion had  never  been  put  by  a  single 
person  upon  a  Parliament  than  the 
addition  of  these  members.  But  Ser- 
jeant Maynard,  destined  to  welcome 
William  of  Orange  close  upon  thirty 
years  later,  argued  for  inclusion. 
"  You  take  upon  you  to  bind  those 
nations  by  the  laws  you  make  here," 
he  said ;  "  will  you  have  none  here 
to  represent  them  ?     Is  this  just?  *' 

Day  after  day  the  debate  went  on, 
the  question  of  the  Scotch  members 
being  taken  first;  and,  although  no- 
thing but  bald  summaries  of  the  speech- 
es have  come  down  to  us,  even  the 
skeletons  indicate  that  much  true 
eloquence  must  have  been  displayed. 
Such  was  certainly  the  case  in  Mayn- 
ard's  second  speech  :  **  You  call  them  a 
free  people,  and  yet  will  let  them  neither 
have  a  Parliament  at  home,  nor  have 
liberty  to  sit  here.  You  make  laws 
to  bind  that  nation.  You  cannot  bind 
them,  but  by  that  Act  of  Union. 
Either  you  had  a  power  to  make  laws 
for  that  nation,  or  you  had  none. 
How,  then,  can  the  laws  touching 
taxes  and  the  like  bind  them,  if  they 
have  no  representatives?  1  under- 
stand not  how  this  can  be  answered. 
As  God  has  united  us  by  situation  and 
by  the  law,  why  should  we  endeavour 
thus  to  break  it  ?  .  .  .  What  shall  the 
world  say  of  you  ?  What  will  the  con- 
sequence be  1  What  will  it  draw  upon 
you,  to  overtui-n  all  these  things  for 
want  of  form  1  Both  for  justice  and 
conscience,  honour  and  safety,  to 
avoid  inconveniences,  put  the  question, 
'That  they  be  continued!'"  This 
was  the  reasoned  style  of  eloquence  ; 
the  florid  was  supplied  by  one  of  the 
same  opinion.  **  We  are  now  all  one 
body  ;  Irish  are  natives  here,  and  have 
all  one  soul.  Lex  est  miima  ReipvMiccB, 
It  is  not  prudent  nor  safe  to  turn  them 


out  of  this  House.  We  are  one  clod 
of  earth.  Neptune  kisses  our  shore 
on  every  side.  We  are  as  in  a  cock- 
boat. We  swim  securely  while  we  do 
not  divide.  This  will  be  such  a  divi- 
sion as  that  of  Polinus.  He  would 
divide  the  ships  by  cutting  them  in 
halves,  and  made  them  useless.  .  .  . 
My  motion  is,  that  you  do  nought  to 
break  this  union."  "  God  has  united  ; 
a  curse  belongs  to  them  that  separate," 
exclaimed  one  fervid  orator.  **  Consider 
the  Union,"  said  another,  **  and  the 
solemnity  of  it.  It  cannot  be  broken 
by  one  party,  it  being  against  the 
law  of  nature,  of  God,  and  men,  and 
the  law  of  nations  ...  If  we  part 
now,  God  knows  whenever  we  shall 
meet  again.  It  will  be  said  they 
will  not  meddle  with  a  people  given 
to  change.  A  threefold  cord  will 
all  snap  at  one  blow,  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  of  his  Highness,  of  the 
people.  A  difference  between  union 
and  uniting,  was  put  the  other  day. 
I  thought  there  had  been  naught  in  it, 
but  I  find  it  otherwise.  You  may 
make  laws  for  union,  but  you  cannot 
unite  their  hearts.  ...  If  you  turn 
out  a  whole  nation,  I  know  not  how 
you  can  bring  them  in  again,  or  make 
laws  to  bind  them,  or  make  an  Union 
without  a  new  treaty,  which  none  of 
us  have  power  to  make.  Consider  the 
arguments  upon  a  prudential,  political, 
equitable,  and  legal  account,  and  the 
Lord  direct  you."  It  assuredly  adds 
point  to  this  striking  anticipation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  conception  (from  an- 
other point  of  view)  of  a  •*  union  of 
hearts"  that  its  utterer  in  1659  was 
member  for  Midlothian. 

"It  is  not  for  the  honour  of  the 
English  nation  to  have  foreigners  to 
come  and  have  a  power  in  the  legis- 
lature," was  the  gruff  reply  of  a 
member  who  hailed  from  the 
greatly  over-represented  county  of 
Cornwall;  another  from  the  same 
shire  solemnly  averred  that  he  looked 
upon  the  Act  of  Union  as  a  national 
sin  ;  while  yet  a  third  Cornish  man 
though  in  flowery  tones  declaring 
that  "  Union  is  a  precious  term,  and 
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Pliny  tells  us  it  came  up  from  the 
sea,  and  was  begotten  from  heaven," 
shrewdly  averred  that  the  allotment 
of  thirty  representatives  would  soon 
be  urged  to  be  too  great  for  a  con- 
quered and  too  small  for  a  united 
nation.  These  arguments  were  in  the 
main  those  of  the  Opposition,  with  the 
Separatist  variants  :  **  It  were  better 
both  for  England  and  Ireland  that 
they  had  Parliaments  of  their  own. 
The  native  liberty  of  the  people  is  to 
be  bound  by  no  laws  but  such  as  they 
make  themselves  : "  "  It  is  much  fitter 
for  them  [the  Irish]  to  have  Parlia- 
ments of  their  own.  That  was  the 
old  constitution.  It  will  be  diflBcult 
to  change  it,  and  dangerous  for  Ire- 
land.'' 

From  some  points  of  view,  the  best 
speeches  were  made  by  the  Irish  mem- 
bers themselves,  though  these,  of 
course,  were  Englishmen  and  were 
proud  of  the  fact.  They  had  mostly 
refrained  from  taking  part  in  the 
debate,  but  the  suave  remark  of  a 
Devonshire  member, — **  Divers  gen- 
tlemen that  serve  for  Ireland  can 
speak  well " — drew  to  his  feet  the  re- 
presentative of  Louth  and  ^leath.  "  If 
we  should  withdraw,"  he  argued, 
**  what  representatives  should  we 
leave  here,  what  would  our  country 
say,  that  we  were  complimented  out 
of  their  right  1 "  He  thought  it  best 
that  there  should  be  a  Parliament  in 
Dublin,  so  that  Irish  votes  might  not 
be  imposed  upon  Westminster ;  but 
as  there  was  no  Parliament  then  in 
Dublin,  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
they  intended  laying  a  tax  upon  Ire- 
land, and-  that  country  have  no  repre- 
sentatives :  "  You  will  either  refund 
our  money  to  us  and  give  us  a  Parlia- 
ment of  our  own,  or  else  allow  us 
our  possessory  right."  This  plain- 
ness of  phrase  was  imitated  by  the 
member  for  Tipperary  and  Waterf ord, 
who  immediately  followed,  but  who 
frankly  declared  that  he  spoke  not  for 
Ireland,  but  for  the  English  there. 
In  his  opinion,  the  burthen  of  assess- 
ments, which  was  insupportable,  was 
due  to  the  comparatively  small  number 


of  Irish  representatives  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  and  as  these  and  all  who  elected 
them  were  English,they  claimed  a  right 
to  have  votes  in  making  the  laws  by 
which  they  had  to  be  governed.  "  They 
have  fought  your  battles,  obtained 
and  preserved  your  interest  designed 
by  the  famous  Long  Parliament, 
obtained  by  blood,  fought  for  by 
prayer  solemnly."  He  brushed  aside 
the  contention  that  the  case  of  Ireland 
was  weaker  than  that  of  Scotland, 
because  the  latter  had  an  Act  of 
Union.  "Ireland  being  more  natur- 
ally united,  and  inseparably,  in  the 
substance,  needs  not  so  much  the  for- 
mality of  a  law.  Language,  habit,  laws^ 
interest,  in  every  respect,  the  same  in 
kind,  they  differ  only  in  degrees,  as  a 
child  from  a  man.  Ireland  may  say 
they  were  born  free." 

And  so  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  the  debate  proceeded. 
Murmurings  were  heard  from  without 
that  the  business  went  but  slowly  on. 
Monk,  watching  in  Scotland  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  wrote  more  than  once 
to  Thurloe  (who  filled  a  position 
which  would  correspond  to  that  of 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons)  in 
disgust  at  the  delay,  grimly  hinting 
that  his  Highness  would  do  well  to 
send  the  officers  at  Westminster  back 
to  their  proper  business,  which  was 
not  politics.  But  Monk  had  not 
yet  declared  for  "  a  free  Parliament," 
and  what  more  concerned  Westminster 
was  the  strain  thrown  upon  the  Chair 
by  the  unexampled  length  and  heat 
of  the  debates.  Mr.  Speaker  Chute  had 
gone  out  of  the  chamber  for  the  last 
time  on  March  9th,  to  die  five  weeks 
later ;  and  Mr.  Deputy-Speaker  Long 
had  not  held  the  position  five  days 
before  he  had  to  *'  acquaint  the  House 
with  the  great  distemper  and  indis- 
position that  was  upon  him,  and  that 
he  was  unable  to  sit  and  do  the  House 
any  service  at  the  present"  ;  and  two 
days  later,  during  the  sitting,  when 
the  mace  had  come  in  alone,  news 
reached  the  members  that  he  had  ex- 
pired. "This  debate  has  cost  you  a 
great  deal   of  time,  and  the  sending 
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away  two  Speakers,"  observed  the 
Dublin  representative;  and  no  sur- 
prise could  have  been  felt,  when 
Long's  place  had  to  be  filled,  that 
eligible  members  deliberately  ab- 
sented themselves  to  avoid  being 
chosen.  An  infirm  president  was  use- 
less and  even  dangerous  at  such  a 
moment,  but  the  Commons  were  saved 
from  immediate  peril  by  the  choice  of 
Thomas  Bampfield.  Possessed  of  a 
masterful  temper,  chastened  by  a 
pretty  wit,  the  new  occupant  of  the 
Chair  soon  let  men  see  that  he  would 
not  be  treated  with  the  same  easy 
impertinence  that  had  more  than 
once  been  offered  to  his  immediate 
predecessors.  He  stopped  those  whose 
remarks  tended  to  heat ;  he  per- 
emptorily silenced  such  as  attempted 
a  second  speech  on  the  same  ques- 
tion ;  he  enjoined  the  speakers  to 
keep  to  the  point ;  and,  when  member 
after  member  rose  to  some  imaginary 
point  of  order,  he  "took  them  all 
down."  The  Commons  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  be  thus  held  to  their 
work.  They  could  not  but  note  that, 
when  Bampfield  stood  up  to  put  the 
question,  he  looked  most  severely; 
with  some  amaze  they  found  that  he 
answered  every  member  who  attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  due  course  of  the 
debate ;  and  Burton  recorded  a  criti- 
cism which  in  effect  was  a  compliment : 
^*  The  Chair  behaves  himself  like  a 
Busby  amongst  so  many  schoolboys, 
as  some  say,  and  takes  a  little  too 
much  on  him,  but  grandly."  It  was 
not  only  in  the  speeches  that  1659 
was  the  forerunner  of  1893. 

It  was  on  March  8th  that  the  debate 
began :  it  was  not  until  March  21st 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  Scottish 
members  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority 
of  211  to  120  ;  and  two  days  later  the 
Irish  representatives  were  allowed  to 
remain  by  a  vote  of  156  to  106.  They 
were   not   at   Westminster  for   long. 


Within  a  month  Richard  Cromwell 
had  dissolved  the  Parliament;  and 
when  the  Restoration  came,  after  the 
troublous  days  of  the  restored  "Rump," 
neither  Irish  nor  Scotch  were  again 
smnmoned  to  Westminster  until  the 
later  Acts  of  Union  were  passed.  But 
though  the  majority  had  thus  gained 
little,  the  minority  had  lost  much,  for 
the  attack  by  the  Republicans  seemed 
to  many  disinterested  Englishmen, 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Masson,  a 
mean  attempt  to  depreciate,  for  a  mere 
party  purpose,  those  great  achieve- 
ments of  recent  years  which  had  made 
the  British  Islands,  as  if  by  miracle, 
one  body  politic  at  last.  The  whole 
episode  was  a  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Parliament ;  but  it  is  only 
one  of  those  which  suggest  that,  in 
regard  to  Irish  affairs,  politics  move 
in  a  circle.  In  some  quarters  there  is 
still  a  lurking  sympathy  with  the  idea 
expressed  on  the  title-page  of  a 
pamphlet  advertised  in  1698  as  "An 
Essay  to  the  Conversion  of  the  Irish  ; 
showing  that  'tis  their  Duty  and  In- 
terest to  become  Protestants."  In 
others  there  is  a  marked  tenderness 
towards  a  suggestion  of  1851  from  a 
less  grave  quarter,  that  either  the 
Irish  membership  should  be  lessened 
or  "the  representatives  of  true 
Britons "  considerably  increased. 
But,  just  as  no  judge  of  the 
Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas  would 
in  these  times  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  one  of  his  predecessors  by 
writing  such  a  pamphlet  as  that  de- 
scribed, so  not  even  "Punch,"  in  the 
special  party  relations  of  to-day,  could 
in  its  gay  wisdom  observe  concerning 
its  own  hint,  "  The  Conservatives  and 
Protectionists  may,  perhaps,  think  it 
desirable  that  the  Irish  element  should 
possess  more  influence  in  the  legis- 
lature than  it  has  already."  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  even  the  Irish  question 
moves. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  the  tiny  drawing-room  of  a  tiny 
house,  wedged  in  between  a  huge 
retaining  wall  and  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular hill-side,  Belle  Stuart  sat  idly 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Not  that 
there  was  anything  to  see ;  the 
monsoon  fogs  swept  past  the  stunted 
oaks,  surged  over  the  railings,  filled 
the  verandah,  crept  in  through  the 
<jrevices,  and  literally  sat  down  on  the 
hearth-stone ;  for  the  room  was  too 
small,  the  thermometer  too  high,  and 
humanity  too  poor,  to  allow  of  a 
fire.  Without,  was  a  soft  grey  vapour 
deadening  the  world;  within,  was  a  still 
more  depressing  atmosphere  of  women, 
widow's  weeds,  and  wrangling. 

On  her  lap  lay  the  newspaper  filled, 
as  usual,  with  items  from  the  frontier. 
To  many  a  woman  that  first  sheet 
meant  a  daily  agony  of  relief  or 
despair;  to  Belle  Stuart  it  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  history  of  the 
stirring  times  in  which  she  lived,  for 
with  Dick's  sad  end,  and  John  Baby's 
return  to  reap  rewards  at  Simla,  she 
told  herself  that  her  personal  interest 
in  the  war  must  needs  be  over.  A 
passing  pity  perhaps  for  some  one 
known  by  name,  a  kindly  joy  for 
some  chance  acquaintance,  might  stir 
her  pulses ;  but  nothing  more.  Yet 
as  she  sat  there  she  was  conscious  of 
having  made  a  mistake.  Something 
there  was  in  the  very  paper  lying  on 
her  lap  which  had  power  to  give  keen 
pain,  even  to  bring  the  tears  to 
her  eyes  as  she  read  the  paragraph 
listlessly  over  again. 

Severe  Fighting  in  the  Terwan  Pass. 
'Gallant  Charge  of  the  IOIst  Sikhs. 
List  op  Officers  Killed,  Wounded,  and 
Missing. — The  telegram  which    reached 


Simla  a  few  days  ago  reporting  a  severe 
skirmish  in  the   Terwan   has  now  been 
supplemented  by  details.     It  appears  that 
a  small  force  consisting  of  some  companies 
of  the  101st  Sikhs,  the   24th   Goorkhas, 
the  207th  British  Infantry,  and  a  mule 
battery,  were  sent  by  the  old  route  over 
the  Terwan  Pass  in  order  to  report  on  its 
practical  use.    No  opposition  was  expected, 
as  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  had  come  in 
and  were  believed  to  be  friendly.     About 
the  middle  of  the  Pass,  which  proved  to 
be  far  more  difficult  than  was  anticipated, 
u  halt  had  to  be  inade  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing    a    bridge    which    spanned    an 
almost    impassable    torrent.     The    road, 
which  up  to  this  point  had  followed  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  now  crossed  by 
this  bridge  to  the  left  in  order  to  avoid 
some  precipitous  cliffs.     Here  it  became 
evident  that  the  little  force  had  fallen  into 
an    ambuscade,    for    firing    immediately 
commenced  from  the  numerous  points  of 
vantage  on  either  side.     The  Goorkhas, 
charging  up  the  right  bank,  succeeded  in 
dislodging  most  of  the  enemy  and  driving 
them  to  a  safe  distance.     From  the  ad- 
vantage thus  gained  they  then  opened  fire 
on  the  left  bank,  managing  to  disperse 
some  of  the  lower  pickets.     Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  rocky  and  almost  precipitous 
nature  of  the  ground  the  upper  ones  were 
completely  protected,   and   continued    to 
pour  a  relentless  fire  on  our  troops,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  young   soldiers. 
During  the  trying  inaction  necessary  until 
the  bridge  could  be  repaired, — which  was 
done  with  praiseworthy  rapidity  despite 
the  heavy  fire — Major  Philip  Marsden,  of 
the  101st  Sikhs,  volunteered  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  torrent  with  the  object 
of  doing   for    the    left    bank    what    the 
Goorkhas  had  done  for  the  right. 

Accordingly  the  Sikhs,  led  by  this  dis- 
tinguished officer,  rushed  the  river  in 
grand  style,  how  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say,  save  by  sheer  pluck  and  determina- 
tion, and  after  an  incredibly  short  interval 
succeeded  in  charging  up  the  hill-side  and 
carrying  picket  after  picket.  A  more 
brilliant  affair  could  scarcely  be  conceived, 
and  it  is  with  the  very  deepest  regret  that 
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we  have  to  report  the  loss  of  its  gallant 
leader.  Major  Marsden,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  find  foothold  on  the  opposite 
bank,  was  giving  directions  to  his  men 
when  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  chest. 
Staggering  back  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  he  recovered  himself  against  a 
boulder,  and  shouting  that  he  was  all 
right,  bade  them  go  on.  Lost  sight  of  in 
the  ensuing  skirmish,  it  is  feared  that  he 
must  have  slipped  from  the  place  of  com- 
parative safety  where  they  left  him  and 
lallen  into  the  river,  for  his  helmet  and 
sword-belt  were  found  afterwards  a  few 
hundred  yards  down  the  stream.  None  of 
the  bodies,  however,  of  those  lost  in  the 
torrent  have  been  recovered.  Nor  was  it 
likely  that  they  would  be,  as  the  stream 
here  descends  in  a  series  of  boiling  catar- 
acts and  swirling  pools.  In  addition  to 
their  leader,  whose  premature  death  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  the  Sikhs  lost  two 
native  officers,  and  thirty- one  rank  and  file. 
The  Goorkhas 

But  here  Belle's  interest  waned  and 
she  let  the  paper  fall  on  her  lap  again. 
One  trivial  thought  became  almost 
pitifully  insistent,*'!  wish,  oh,  how  I 
wish  I  had  not  sent  back  that  letter 
unopened  1 "  As  if  a  foolish  girlish  dis- 
courtesy more  or  less  would  have  made 
any  difference  in  the  great  tragedy 
and  triumph  of  the  man's  death.  For 
it  was  a  triumph ;  she  could  read  that 
between  the  lines  of  the  bald  conven- 
tional report. 

"There's  Belle  crying,  actually 
crying  over  Major  Marsden,"  broke  in 
Maud's  cross  voice  from  a  rocking- 
chair.  Now  a  rocking-chair  is  an 
article  of  furniture  which  requires  a 
palatial  apartment,  where  its  obtrusive 
assertion  of  individual  comfort  can  be 
softened  by  distance.  In  the  midst  of 
a  small  room,  and  especially  when 
surrounded  by  four  women  who  have 
not  rocking-chairs  of  their  own,  it 
conduces  to  nervous  irritation  on  all 
sides.  "You  talk  about  disrespect, 
mamma,"  went  on  the  same  injured 
voice,  "  just  because  I  didn't  see  why 
we  shouldn't  go  to  the  Yolunteer  Ball 
in  colours,  when  he  was  only  our  step- 
father ;  but  I  call  it  really  nasty  of 
Belle  to  sit  and  whimper  over  a  man 
who  did  his  best  to  take  aWay  the  only 


thing     except     debts     that     Colonel 
Stuart " 

"  Oh,  do  hold  your  tongue,  Maudie  !  "" 
cried  Mabel.  **  I'm  getting  sick  of 
that  old  complaint.  I  don't  see  my- 
self why  we  shouldn't  wear  our  pink 
tulles.  It  would  be  economical  to- 
begin  with,  and,  goodness  knows,  we 
have  to  think  of  the  rupees,  annas^ 
and  paisas  nowadays." 

Here  Maud,  who  was  not  really  an 
ill-tempered  girl,  became  overwhelmed 
by  the  contemplation  of  her  own 
wrongs,  and  began  to  sob.  "  I 
never — wore — a  year-behind-fashion 
dress  before,  and — when  I  suggest  it — 
just  to  save  the  expense — I'm  told  I'm 
heartless.  As  if  it  was  my  fault  that- 
mamma's  settlement  was  so  much 
waste  paper,  and  that  our  money  went 
to  pay " 

"Really,  Maud,  you  are  too  bad,"^. 
flared  up  her  youngest  sister.  "  If  it 
was  any  one's  fault,  it  was  Uncla 
Tom's,  for  not  being  more  careful.  The 
governor  was  awfully  good  to  us 
always.  Ah,  things  were  very  differ- 
ent then  ! " 

This  remark  turned  on  the  widow's 
ready  tears.  "  Very  different  indeed. 
Three  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  wouldn't 
like  to  say  how  many  in  the  stable. 
And  though  I  don't  wish  to  repine 
against  Providence,  yet  caps  are  so 
expensive.  I  can't  think  why,  for 
they  are  only  muslin ;  but  Miss  Crowe 
says  she  can't  supply  me  with  one  that 
is  really  respectable  under  five  rupees." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk, 
Mabel,"  insisted  Maud  from  the  rock- 
ing-chair ;  "  you  have  a  settlement  of 
your  own  in  prospect." 

"  So  might  you,"  retorted  the  other,, 
"  if  you  were  wise,  instead  of  wasting 
your  time  over  men  who  mean  nothing,, 
like  that  handsome  Captain  Stanley." 

"  Yes  !  "  yawned  Mildred.  "  It  is 
the  stubby  Majors  with  half-a  dozen 
motherless  children  growing  up  at 
home  who  marry." 

Mabel  flushed  through  her  sallow 
skin  and  in  her  turn  became  tearful ;. 
for  in  truth  her  fiance  was  but  too- 
accurately  described  in  these  unflatter- 
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ing  terms.  "  It  is  not  your  part  to 
jeer  at  me  for  sacrificing  myself  to  the 
interests  of  you  girls.  In  our  unfor- 
tunate position  it  is  our  duty  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  chances  left  us,  and 
not  to  go  hankering  after  penniless 
probationers  in  the  Post-Office." 

Yet  one  more  recruit  for  pocket- 
handkerchief  drill  rushed  to  the  front, 
though  more  in  anger  than  sorrow. 
'*  If  you  are  alluding  to  Willie  Allsop," 
retorted  Mildred  fiercely,  "  I  dare  say 
he  will  be  as  well  off  as  your  Major 
some  day.  At  any  r^te  I'm  not  going 
to  perjure  myself  for  money,  like 
some  people." 

"  Oh,  girls,  girls  !  "  whimpered  the 
widow  plaintively,  **  don*t  quarrel 
and  wake  Charlie,  for  the  doctor  said  . 
he  was  to  be  kept  quiet  and  not 
excited.  Really,  misfortunes  come  ^a 
fast,  and  things  are  so  dear,-^to  say 
nothing  of  Parrish's  Chemical  Food 
for  Charlie — that  I  don't  know  where 
to  turn.  If  poor  Dick  had  but  lived  ! 
It  was  too  bad  of  those  nasty  Afghans 
to  kill  the  dear  boy  just  as  he  was 
getting  on,  and  being  so  generous  to 
me.  I  always  stood  up  for  Dick  ;  he 
had  a  warm  heart,  and  people  don't 
make  their  own  tempers,  you  know." 

Belle,  who  had  been  sitting  silent 
at  the  window,  clasping  and  unclasp- 
ing her  hands  nervously,  felt  as  if  she 
must  stifle.  "  I  wish,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  '*  you  would  let  me  go  on 
teaching  as  I  did  in  the  winter.  Why 
should  we  mind,  even  if  there  are  old 
friends  here  now  1  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  working." 

Her  remark  had  one  good  effect. 
It  healed  minor  differences  by  the 
counter  irritation  of  a  general  griev- 
ance ;  and  the  upshot  of  a  combined 
and  vigorous  attack  was  that  there 
had  been  quite  enough  disgrace  in  the 
family  already,  without  Belle  adding 
to  it.  Of  course,  had  she  been  able  to 
give  lessons  in  music  or  singing,  the 
suggestion  might  have  been  con- 
sidered, since  the  flavour  of  art  subdued 
the  degradation ;  but  the  idea  of 
teaching  the  children  of  the  middle 
class  to  read  and  write  was  hopelessly 
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vulgar.  It  was  far  more  genteel  to 
become  a  zenanaAsAj,  since  there 
the  flavour  of  religion  disguised  the 
necessity.  Belle,  trying  to  possess 
her  soul  in  patience  by  stitching  away 
as  if  her  life  depended  on  it,  found  the 
task  beyond  her  powers.  **I  think 
I'll  go  out,"  she  said  in  a  choked  voice. 
**0h,  yes  !  I  know  it's  raining,  but  the 
air  will  do  me  good  ;  the  house  is  so 
stuffy." 

**It's  the  best  we  can  afford  now," 
retorted  Maud. 

"And  the  position  is  good,"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Stuart  feebly. 

**  Belle  doesn't  care  a  ^^  for  position, 
mamma,"  snapped  up  her  daughter. 
<*  She  would  have  liked  one  of  those 
barracks  by  the  bazaar  where  nobody 
lives." 

"  We  might  have  got  up  a  scratch 
dance  there,"  remarked  Mildred  in 
tones  of  regret.  "Oh,  not  now^ 
mamma,  of  course;  but  by  and  by 
when  things  got  jollier." 

"  I  don't  believe  they  ever  will  get 
jollier,"  came  in  gloomy  prophecy  from 
the  rocking-chair,  as  Belle  escaped 
gladly  into  the  mist  and  rain. 

Six  weeks,  she  thought ;  was  it 
only  six  weeks  since  the  maddening, 
paralysing  drip,  drip,  drip  of  ceaseless 
raindrops  had  been  in  her  ears  ?  And 
yet  these  experienced  in  hill-weather 
spoke  cheerfully  of  another  six  weeks 
to  come.  Would  she  ever  be  able  to 
endure  being  the  fifth  woman  in  that 
ridiculous  little  room  for  all  those 
days  1  What  irritated  her  most  was 
the  needlessness  of  half  the  petty 
worries  which  went  to  make  up  the 
dreary  discomfort.  The  extravagant 
clinging  to  the  habits  of  past  opulence, 
the  wastefulness,  resulting  in  the  want 
of  many  things  which  might  have 
made  life  more  pleasant ;  the  apathy 
content  to  grumble  and  do  nothing, 
while  she  felt  her  spirits  rise  and  her 
cheeks  brighten  even  from  her  rapid 
walk  through  the  driving  mist.  The 
rain  had  lessened  as  she  paused  to  lean 
over  the  railings  which  protected  a 
turn  of  the  road  where  it  was  hol- 
lowed  out   from   the  hill-side;  sheer 
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cliff  on  one  side,  sheer  precipice  on 
the  other.  Up  to  her  very  feet  surged 
the  vast  grey  sea  of  mist,  making 
her  feel  as  if  one  more  step  would 
set  her  afloat  on  its  shoreless  waste. 
Yet  below  that  dim  mysterious  pall 
lay,  she  well  knew,  one  of  the  fairest 
scenes  on  God's  earth,  smiling  doubt- 
less in  a  sunshine  in  which  she  had  no 
part.  Then  suddenly,  causelessly,  the 
words  recurred  to  her — "  The  world  is 
before  you  yet ;  it  holds  life^  and  hap- 
piness, amd  love,**  Who  had  said 
them  ?  Even  now  it  cost  her  an  effort 
to  remember  clearly  the  events  follow- 
ing on  the  shock  of  her  father's  death. 
The  effort  was  so  painful  that  she 
avoided  it  as  a  rule  ;  but  this  time  the 
memory  of  Philip  Marsden's  kindness 
came  back  sharply,  and  the  trivial  re- 
morse about  the  letter  rose  up  once 
more  to  take  the  front  place  in  her  re- 
grets until  driven  thence  by  one  vague, 
impotent  desire  to  have  the  past  back 
again.  Looking  down  into  the  im- 
palpable barrier  of  cloud  through 
which  a  pale  gleam  of  light  drifted 
hibher  and  thither,  she  could  almost 
fancy  herself  a  disembodied  spirit 
striving  after  a  glimpse  of  the  world 
whence  it  had  been  driven  by  death ; 
so  far  away  did  she  feel  herself  from 
those  careless  days  at  Faizapore,  from 
the  kindly  friends,  the 

**  Miss  Stuart !  surely  it  is  Miss 
Stuart ! "  cried  a  man's  voice  behind 
her.  She  turned,  to  see  John  Raby, 
who,  throwing  the  reins  of  his  pony  to 
the  groom,  advanced  to  greet  her,  his 
handsome  face  bright  with  pleasure. 
His  left  arm  was  in  a  sling,  for  he 
had  been  slightly  wounded;  to  the 
girl's  eyes  he  had  a  halo  of  heroism  and 
happiness  round  him. 

"  I  am  so  glad  !  "  she  said,  **  so 
glad !  " 

As  they  stood,  hand  in  hand,  a  sun- 
beam struggling  through  the  cloud 
parted  the  mist  at  their  feet.  Below 
them,  like  a  jewelled  mosaic,  lay  the 
Doon  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light ;  each 
hamlet  and  tree,  each  silver  torrent- 
streak  and  emerald  field,  seemingly 
within  touch,  so  clear  and  pellucid  was 


the  rain-washed  air  between.  Further 
away,  like  fire-opals  with  their  purple 
shadows,  flashed  the  peaks  of  the 
Sewaliks,  and  beyond  them  shade  upon 
shade,  light  upon  light,  the  mother-of- 
pearl  plain  losing  itself  in  the  golden 
setting  of  the  sky. 

"  I  am  in  for  luck  all  round,"  cried 
John  Raby  in  high  delight.  "That 
means  a  break  in  the  rains,  and  a  fort- 
night of  heaven  for  me, — if  fate  is 
kind—" 

But  Belle  heard  nothing;  one  of 
those  rare  moments  when  individuality 
seems  merged  in  a  vast  sympathy  with 
all  things  visible  and  invisible  was 
upon  her,  filling  her,  body  and  soul, 
with  supreme  content. 

"Are  you  not  coming  in?"  she 
asked,  when,  after  walking  slowly 
a]ong  the  Mall,  they  reached  the  path 
which  led  downward  to  the  little 
drawing-room  and  the  four  women. 

"I  will  come  to-morrow,"  he  re- 
plied, looking  at  her  with  undisguised 
admiration  in  his  eyes.  "  To-day  it  is 
enough  to  have  seen  you.  After  all, 
you  were  always  my  great  friend, — you 
and  your  father." 

"  Yes,  he  was  very  fond  of  you," 
she  assented  softly;  and  with  her 
flushed  cheeks  and  the  little  fluffy 
curls  by  •  her  pretty  ears  all  glistening 
with  mist  drops,  she  showed  an  April 
face,  half  smiles,  half  tears. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Two  months  later  found  Belle  Baby 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
deodar-tree,  placidly  knitting  silk  socks 
for  her  husband,  who,  stretched  on  the 
turf  beside  her,  read  a  French  novel. 

Pages  would  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain how  this  sequence  of  events  came 
about,  because  pages  would  not  suffice 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  amazing, 
unnatural  ignorance  of  first  principles 
which  enables  a  nice  girl  to  marry  a 
man  towards  whom  she  entertains  a 
rudimentary  affection,  and  afterwards, 
with  the  same  contented  calm,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  disconcerting  realities  of 
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life.  Belle  was  not  the  first  girl  who 
chose  a  husband  as  she  would  have 
chosen  a  dress ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  prove  becoming,  and 
the  hope  that  it  will  fit.  Nor  was  she 
(and  this  is  the  oddest  or  the  most 
tragic  part  in  the  business)  the  first  or 
the  last  girl  who,  after  solemnly  perjur- 
ing herself  before  God  and  man  to 
perform  duties  of  which  she  knows  no- 
thing, and  to  have  feelings  of  which 
she  has  not  even  dreamed,  is  on  the 
whole  perfectly  content  with  herself 
and  her  world.  In  fact  Belle,  as  she 
looked  affectionately  at  her  lounging 
spouse,  felt  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  her  choice ;  so  little  has 
the  mind  or  heart  to  do  with  the 
crude  facts  of  marriage,  so  absolutely 
distinct  are  the  latter  from  the  spirit- 
ual or  sentimental  love  with  which 
ethical  culture  has  overlaid  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature  to  the  general  co:\- 
f  usion  of  all  concerned. 

"  Upon  my  life,  Paul  de  Kock  is 
infinitely  amusing  !  "  remarked  John 
Baby,  throwing  the  book  aside  and 
turning  lazily  to  his  young  wife. 
"  Worth  twice  all  your  Zolas  and 
Ohnets,  who  will  be  serious  over  friv- 
olity. Our  friend  here  has  an  inex- 
haustible laugh." 

"I'm  sure  I  thought  him  dreadfully 
stupid,"  replied  Belle  simply.  "  I  tried 
to  read  some  last  night." 

"  I  wouldn't  struggle  to  acquire  the 
art  of  reading  Paul  de  Kock,  my 
dear,"  8aid  John  Baby  with  a  queer 
smile.  "  It's  not  an  accomplishment 
necessary  to  female  salvation.  The 
most  iniquitous  proverb  in  the  lan- 
guage is  that  one  about  sauce  for  the 
goose  and  the  gander.  Say  what  you 
will,  men  and  women  are  as  different 
in  their  fixings  as  chalk  from  cheese. 
Now  I, — though  I  am  domestic  enough 
in  all  conscience — would  never  be  con- 
tented knitting  socks  as  you  are.  By 
the  way,  those  will  be  too  big  for 
me. 

**  Who  said  they  were  meant  for 
you?"  retorted  Belle  gaily.  "Not 
I!" 

"  Perhaps  not  with  your  lips  ;  but  a 


good  wife  invariably  knits  socks  for 
her  husband,  and  you,  my  dear  Belle, 
were  foreordained  from  the  beginning 
of  time  to  be  a  good  wife, — the  very 
best  of  little  wives  a  man  ever  had." 

"I  hope  so,"  she  replied  after  a 
pause.  **John,  it  is  all  very  well 
here  in  holiday  time  to  be  lazy  as  I 
am,  but  by  and  by  I  should  like  to 
be  a  little  more  useful ;  to  help  you  in 
your  work,  if  I  could ;  at  any  rate  to 
understand  it,  to  know  what  the 
people  we  govern  think,  and  say,  and 
do." 

Her  husband  sat  up,  dangling  his 
hands  idly  between  his  knees.  "I'm 
not  sure  about  the  wisdom  of  it. 
Personally  I  have  no  objection ; 
besides,  I  hold  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  interfere  with  another  person's 
harmless  fancies ;  yet  that  sort  of 
thing  is  invariably  misunderstood  in 
India.  First  by  the  natives ;  they 
think  a  woman's  interest  means  a 
desire  for  power.  Then  by  the  men  of 
one's  own  class ;  they  drag  up  *  grey 
mare  the  better  horse,'  &c. :  how  I 
hate  proverbs  !  You  see,  women  out 
here  divide  themselves,  as  a  rule,  be- 
twixt balls  and  babies,  so  the  men  get 
clique.  I  don't  defend  it,  but  it's  very 
natural.  Most  of  us  come  out  just  at 
the  age  when  a  contempt  for  woman's 
intellect  seems  to  make  our  beards 
grow  faster,  and  we  have  no  clever 
mixed  society  to  act  as  an  antidote  to 
our  own  conceit.  Now  a  woman  with 
a  clear  head  like  yours,  Belle  (you 
are  much  cleverer  than  I  thought  you 
were,  by  the  way),  is  sure  with  unbias- 
sed eyes  to  see  details  that  don't  strike 
men  who  are  in  the  game, — unpleas- 
ant, ridiculous  details  probably, — and 
that  is  always  an  offence.  If  you 
were  stupid,  it  wouldn't  matter ;  but 
being  as  you  are,  why,  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour." 

"  But  if  I  have  brains,  as  you  say 
I  have,  what  am  I  to  do  with  them  ] " 
cried  Belle,  knitting  very  fast. 

**  There  are  the  balls, — and  the 
babies  ;  as  Pendennis  said  to  his  wife, 
'  Tout  vient  ^  ceux  qui  savent  attendre,* 
By   the   way,    I    wonder    where    the 
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dickens  the  postman  has  gone  to  to- 
day. It's  too  bad  to  keep  us  waiting 
like  this.     I'll  report  him." 

"  Tout  vient —  /  "  retorted  Belle,  re- 
covering from  a  fine  blush.  "  Why- 
are  you  always  in  such  a  hurry  for 
the  letters,  John  1     I  never  am." 

**  No  more  am  I,"  he  cried  gaily, 
rising  to  his  feet  and  holding  out  his 
hand  to  help  her.  "  I  never  was  in  a 
hurry,  except — "  and  here  he  drew 
her  towards  him  in  easy  proprietor- 
ship,— "to  marry  you.  I  was  in  a 
hurry  then,  I  confess." 

"You  were  indeed,"  said  the  girl, 
who  but  a  year  before  had  felt  out- 
raged by  the  first  passionately  pure 
kiss  of  a  boy,  as  she  submitted  cheer- 
fully to  that  of  a  man  whose  love  was 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  "  Why,  you 
hardly  left  me  time  to  get  a  wedding- 
garment  !  But  it  was  much  wiser  for 
you  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  leave 
here,  than  to  begin  work  and  the 
honeymoon  together." 

"  Much  nicer  and  wiser ;  but  then 
you  are  wisdom  itself,  Belle.  Upon  my 
soul,  I  never  thought  women  could  be 
so  sensible  till  I  married  you.  As 
your  poor  father  said  the  first  time  we 
met,  I  have  the  devil's  own  luck." 

He  thought  so  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  as  he  strolled  along  the  turfy 
stretches  beyond  the  deodars,  with  his 
arm  round  his  wife's  waist ;  the  devil's 
own  luck,  and  all  through  no  manage- 
ment of  his  own.  What  finger  had  he 
raised  to  help  along  the  chain  of 
fatality  which  had  linked  him  for  life 
to  the  most  charming  of  women,  who 
ere  long  would  step  into  a  fortune  of 
thirty  thous^bud  pounds  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, had  he  not  given  the  best  of 
advice  to  Philip  Marsden  1  Had  he 
not  held  his  tongue  discreetly,  or  in- 
discreetly ?  Finally,  what  right  would 
he  have  had  to  come  to  Belle  Stuart 
and  say,  "  By  an  accident  I  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  you  are  somebody's 
heiress."  For  all  he  knew  the  senti- 
mental fool  might  have  made  another 
will ;  and  yet  when  two  days  later  the 
dilatory  postman  brought  in  the 
English      mail,     John      Baby's     face 


paled,  not  so  much  with  anxiety,  as 
with  speculation. 

"Have  you  been  running  up  bills 
already]"  he  asked,  lightly,  as  he 
threw  an  unmistakably  business  en- 
velope over  to  her  side  of  the  table 
alor%  with  some  others. 

"  You  wouldn't  be  responsible,  at  all 
events,"  she  replied  with  a  laugh, 
"for  it  is  addressed  to  Miss  Belle 
Stuart." 

"lam  not  so  sure  about  that,"  he 
retorted,  still  in  the  same  jesting  way. 
"It  is  astonishing  how  far  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  husband  extends." 

"And  his  rights,"  cried  Belle,  who 
in  a  half-hearted  way  professed  ad- 
vanced opinions  on  this  subject. 

"  My  dear  girl,  we  must  have  some 
compensation." 

He  sat  reading,  or  pretending  to 
read,  his  own  letters  with  phenomenal 
patience,  while  his  wife  glanced 
through  a  long  crossed  communica- 
tion from  her  step-sisters ;  he  even 
gave  a  perfunctory  attention  to  several 
items  of  uninteresting  family  news 
which  she  retailed  to  him.  He  had 
foreseen  the  situation  so  long,  had 
imagined  it  so  often,  that  he  felt 
quite  at  home  and  confident  of  his 
self-control. 

"John!"  came  Belle's  voice,  with 
a  curious  catch  in  it. 

"What  is  it,  dear?  Nothing  the 
matter,  I  hope?  You  look  startled." 
He  had  imagined  it  so  far ;  but  he 
knew  the  next  minute  from  her  face 
that  he  had  under-rated  something  in 
her  reception  of  the  news.  She  had 
risen  to  her  feet  with  a  scared,  fright- 
ened look.  **  I  don't  understand," 
she  said,  half  to  herself;  "  it  must 
be  a  mistake."  Then  remembering, 
apparently,  that  she  no  longer  stood 
alone,  she  crossed  swiftly  to  her  hus- 
band's  side,  and  kneeling  beside  him 
thrust  the  open  letter  before  his  eyes. 
"What  does  it  mean,  John?"  she 
asked  hurriedly.  "It  is  a  mistake, 
isn't  it  1 " 

His  hand,  passed  round  her  cares- 
singly, could  feel  her  heart  bounding, 
but  his  own  kept  its  even  rhythm  de- 
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epite  the  surprise  he  forced  into  his 
face.  *'  It  means,"  he  said,  at  length, 
— and  the  ring  of  triumph  would 
not  be  kept  out  of  his  voice — "  that 
Philip  Marsden  has  left  you  thirty 
thousand  pounds." 

**  Left  me  ! — impossible  I  I  tell  you 
it  is  a  mistake !  " 

Now  that  the  crisis  was  over,  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag,  John  Raby  knew 
how  great  his  anxiety  had  been,  by 
the  sense  of  relief  which  found  vent  in 
a  meaningless  laugh.  **  Lawyers  don't 
make  mistakes,"  he  replied.  "It  is 
as  clear  as  daylight.  Philip  Marsden 
has  left  you  thirty  thousand  pounds ! 
By  Jove,  Belle,  you  are  quite  an 
heiress ! " 

She  stood  up  slowly,  leaning  on  the 
table  as  if  to  steady  herself.  "That 
does  not  follow,"  she  said,  "  for  of 
course  I  shall  refuse  to  take  it." 

Her  husband  stared  at  her  incred- 
ulously. "Refuse  thirty  thousand 
pounds, — are  you  mad  ]  "  He  need 
not  have  been  afraid  of  under-doing 
his  part  of  surprise,  for  her  attitude 
took  him  beyond  art  into  untutored 
nature. 

"  It  is  an  insult !  "  she  continued  in 
a  higher  key.  "  I  will  write  to  these 
people  and  say  I  will  not  have  it." 

"  Without  consulting  me  ?  You 
seem  to  forget  that  you  are  a  married 
woman  now.  Am  I  to  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter?"  His  tone  was  in- 
stinct with  the  aggressive  quiet  of 
'one  determined  to  keep  his  temper. 
"  Supposing  I  disapproved  of  your 
refusal  ? "  he  went  on,  seeing  from  her 
startled  look  that  he  had  her  un- 
prepared. 

"  Surely  you  would  not  wish " 

"  That  is  another  question.  I  said, 
supposing  I  disapproved  of  the  refusal. 
What  then  r' 

Standing  there  in  bewildered  sur- 
prise, the  loss  of  her  own  individuality 
made  itself  felt  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  roused  the  frightened  resentment  of 
a  newly-caught  colt.  "I  do  not 
know,"  she  replied,  bravely  enough. 
"But  you  would  surely  let  me  do 
what  I  thought  right  ? " 


"  Right  I  My  dear  girl,  do  stick  to 
the  point.  Of  course  if  there  were 
urgent  reasons  against  your  taking 
this  money " 

"  But  there  are  !  "  interrupted  Belle 
quickly.  "  To  begin  with,  he  had  no 
right  to  leave  it  to  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  law  gives 
a  man  the  right  to  leave  his  money  to 
any  one  he  chooses.*' 

"But  he  had  no  right  to  choose 
me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  again.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  leave  his 
money  to  a  woman  with  whom  he  is  in 
love." 

"  In  love !  "  It  was  Belle's  turn 
to  stare  incredulously.  "  Major  Mars- 
den in  love  with  me  !  What  put  that 
into  your  head  ? " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  impa- 
tiently. "  My  dear  child,  even  if  you 
didn't  know  it  before, — and  upon  my 
soul  you  are  unsophisticated  enough 
for  anything — surely  it  is  patent  now. 
A  man  doesn't  leave  thirty  thousand 
to  any  woman  he  happens  to  know." 

For  the  first  time  Belle  flinched 
visibly  and  her  face  paled.  "  All  the 
more  reason  for  refusing,  surely,"  she 
replied  in  a  low  tone,  after  a  pause. 
"  You  could  not  like  your  wife " 

"Why  not  %  It  isn't  as  if  you  had 
cared  for  him,  you  know." 

The  blood  which  had  left  her  cheeks 
came  back  with  an  indignant  rush. 
"  Care  for  him  !  Can't  you  see  that 
makes  it  doubly  an  insult  ? " 

"  I'm  afraid  not.  It  makes  it  much 
more  sentimental,  and  self-sacrificing, 
and  beautiful,  on  his  part ;  and  I 
thought  women  admired  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  know  that  leaving  money  to 
the  girl  who  has  jilted  you  is  a  stock 
incident  in  their  novels." 

"  I  did  not  jilt  Philip  Marsden.  I 
refuse  to  admit  the  incident  into  my 
life.  I  don't  want  to  vex  you,  John, 
but  I  must  do  what  I  think  right." 

Her  husband,  who  had  walked  to 
the  window  and  now  stood  looking 
out  of  it,  paused  a  moment  before 
replying.  "My  dear  Belle,"  he  said 
at  last,  turning    to   her    kindly,    "  I 
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hate  on  principle  to  make  myself 
disagreeable  to  any  one,  least  of  all 
to  my  wife,  but  it  is  best  you  should 
know  the  truth.  The  law  gives  that 
money  to  me,  as  your  husband.  You 
see,  you  married  without  settlements. 
Now,  don't  look  like  a  tragedy-queen, 
dear,  for  it  never  does  any  good.  We 
have  to  accept  facts,  and  1  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  making  the  law." 

"  You  mean  that  I  have  no  power 
to  refuse  1  '*  cried  Belle  with  her  eyes 
full  of  indignant  tears. 

"  I*m  afraid  so.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  stand  on  my 
rights.  I  should  hate  to  have  to  do 
so,  I  assure  you,  and  would  far  rather 
come  to  a  mutual  understanding. 
Honestly,  I  scarcely  think  the  objec- 
tions you  have  urged  sufficient.  Per- 
haps you  have  others ;  if  so,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  consider  them." 

The  curious  mixture  of  resentment, 
regret,  and  remorse  which  rose  up  in 
the  girl's  mind  with  the  mere  mention 
of  Major  Marsden's  name,  made  her 
say  hurriedly,  "  Think  of  the  way 
he  treated  father !     If  it  was  only  for 

that "     The  tears  came  into  her 

voice  and  stifled  it. 

John  Baby  looked  at  her  gravely, 
walked  to  the  window  again,  and 
paused.  "  I  fancied  that  might  be 
one,  perhaps  the  chief  reason.  Sup- 
posing you  were  mistaken  ;  supposing 
that  Marsden  was  proved  to  have  done 
his  best  for  your  father,  would  it 
make  any  difference  1 " 

"  How  can  it  be  proved  ?  " 
"  My  dear  Belle,  I  do  wish  you  would 
stick  to  the  point.  I  asked  you  if 
your  chief  objection  would  be  removed 
by  Major  Marsden' s  having  acted 
throughout  with  a  regard  for  your 
father's  reputation  which  few  men 
would  have  shown  ?  " 

"1  should  think  more  kindly  of 
him  and  his  legacy  certainly,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible." 

*'  It  is  possible  ;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
it  is  best  in  all  things  to  have  the 
naked,  undisguised  truth.  I  would  have 
told  you  long  ago  if  Marsden  hadn't 
given  it  me  in  confidence.     But  now 


I  feel  that  respect  for  his  memory 
demands  the  removal  of  false  impres- 
sions. Indeed,  I  never  approved  of 
his  concealing  the  real  facts.  They 
would  have  been  painful  to  you,  of 
course ;  they  must  be  painful  now 
— worse  luck  to  it — but  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  idiotic  sentimentality  of 
poor  Marsden' s  you  would  have  for- 
gotten the  trouble  by  this  time." 

Belle,  with  a  sudden  fear,  the  sort 
of  immature  knowledge  of  the  end  to 
come  which  springs  up  with  the  first 
hint  of  bad  tidings,  put  out  her  hand 
entreatingly.  **If  there  is  anything 
to  tell,  please  tell  it  me  at  once." 

"Don't  look  so  scared,  my  poor 
Belle.  Come,'  sit  down  quietly,  and  I 
will  explain  it  all.  For  it  is  best  you 
should  not  remain  under  a  wrong  im- 
pression, especially  now,  when, — when 
so  much  depends  on  your  being  reason- 
able." 

So,  seated  on  the  sofa  beside  her 
husband.  Belle  Stuart  listened  to  the 
real  story  of  her  father's  death  and 
Philip  Marsden's  generosity.  **Is 
that  ain "  she  asked,  when  the 
measured  voice  ceased.  It  was  almost 
the  first  sign  of  life  she  had  given. 

"  Yes,  dear,  that  is  all.  And  you 
must  remember  that  the  trouble  is 
past  and  over, — that  no  one  but  we 

two  need  ever  suspect  the  truth " 

**  The  truth  !  "  Belle  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  in  which  dread  was  still  the 
master. 

"And  he  was  not  accountable  for 
his  actions,  not  in  any  way  himself  at 
the  time,"  he  continued. 

With  a  sudden  sharp  cry  she  turned 
from  him  to  bury  her  face  in  the  sofa 
cushions.  Not  himself  at  the  time ! 
Had  he  ever  been  himself?  Never, 
never !  How  could  a  dishonoured, 
drunken  gambler,  dying  by  his  own 
act,  have  been,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  faultless  father  of  her  girlish 
dreams !  And  was  that  the  only 
mistake  she  had  made ;  or  was  the 
world  nothing  but  a  lie  1  Was  there 
no  truth  in  it  at  all,  not  even  in  her 
own  feelings  1 

'*  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  been  obliged 
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to  give  you  pain/'  said  her  husband, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
**  But  it  is  always  best  to  have  the 
truth/' 

His  words  seemed  a  hideous  mockery 
of  her  thoughts,  and  she  shrank  im- 
patiently from  his  touch. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me  ; 
it  is  not  my  fault,"  he  urged. 

"Oh,  I  am  not  angry  with  you," 
she  cried,  with  a  petulant  ring  in  her 
voice  as  she  raised  herself  hastily,  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  face.  **  Only, 
— if  you  don't  mind — I  would  so  much 
rather  be  left  alone.  I  want  to  think 
it  all  out  by  myself, — quite  by  my- 
self." 

The  hunted  look  in  her  eyes  escaped 
his  want  of  sympathy,  and  he  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief  at  her  reasonableness. 
"  That  is  a  wise  little  woman,"  he  re- 
plied, bending  down  to  kiss  her  more 
than  once.  "  I'll  go  down  the  khvd 
after  those  pheasants  and  won't  be 
back  till  tea.  So  you  will  have  the 
whole  day  to  yourself.  But  remember, 
there  is  no  hurry.  The  only  good 
point  about  a  weekly  post  is  that  it 
gives  plenty  of  time  to  consider  an 
answer." 

That,  to  him,  was  the  great  point 
at  issue ;  for  her  the  foundations  of 
the  deep  had  suddenly  been  let  loose, 
and  she  had  forgotten  the  question  of 
the  legacy.  Almost  mechanically  she 
gave  him  back  his  farewell  kiss,  and 
sat  still  as  a  stone  till  he  had  left 
the  room.  Then,  impelled  by  an  un- 
controllable impulse,  she  dashed  across 
to  the  door  and  locked  it  swiftly, 
pausing,  with  her  hand  still  on  the 
key,  bewildered,  frightened  at  her  own 
act.  What  had  she  done?  What 
did  it  mean?  Why  had  her  one 
thought  been  to  get  away  from  John, 
to  prevent  his  having  part  or  lot  in 
her  sorrow  1  Slowly  she  unlocked  the 
door  again,  with  a  half  impulse  to  run 
after  him  and  call  him  back.  But 
instead  of  this  she  crept  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way  to  her  own  room  and  lay 
down  on  the  bed  to  think.  Of  what  ? 
Of  everything  under  the  sun,  it  seemed 
to  her  confusion  ;   yet  always,  when 


she  became  conscious  of  any  clear 
thought,  it  had  to  do,  not  with  her 
father  or  Philip  Marsden,  but  with 
her  own  future.  Was  it  possible  that 
she  had  made  other  mistakes  1  Was 
it  possible  that  she  was  not  in  love 
with  John  ]  Why  else  had  she  that 
wild  desire  to  get  rid  of  him?  The 
very  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility 
angered  her  beyond  measure.  Her 
life,  as  she  had  proudly  claimed,  was 
not  a  novel;  nothing  wrong  or  un- 
dignified, nothing  extravagant  or  un- 
seemly should  come  into  it ;  and  it 
was  surely  all  this  not  to  be  in  love 
with  one's  lawful  husband.  It  was 
bad  enough  even  to  have  had  such  a 
suspicion  after  a  bare  fortnight  of 
wedded  life ;  it  was  absurd,  ridiculous, 
impossible.  So  as  the  day  passed  on 
all  other  considerations  were  gradually 
submerged  in  the  overwhelming  neces- 
sity of  proving  to  herself  that  she  and 
John  were  a  most  devoted  couple.  She 
put  on  a  certain  tea-gown  which  her 
lord  and  master  was  pleased  to  com- 
mend ;  and  she  poured  out  the  tea  and 
admired  the  pheasants,  to  John  Raby's 
great  contentment ;  though  in  his 
innermost  heart  he  felt  a  little  manly 
contempt  for  the  feminine  want  of 
backbone  which  rendered  such  plia- 
bility possible.  Only  once  did  she 
show  signs  of  the  unskilled  tempest  of 
thought  which  lay  beneath  her  calm 
manner.  It  was  when,  later  on  in  the 
evening  during  their  nightly  game  of 
eca/rte,  he  complimented  her  on  some 
coup,  remarking  that  her  skill  seemed 
inherited.  Then  she  started  as  if  the 
cards  she  was  handling  had  stung  her, 
and  her  face  flushed  crimson  with 
mingled  pain  and  resentment ;  yet  in 
her  homeless  life  she  had  necessarily 
learned  betimes  the  give  and  take  re- 
quired in  most?  human  intercourse. 
The  fact  was  that  already  (though  she 
knew  it  not)  her  husband  was  on  his 
trial,  and  she  could  no  longer  treat 
his  lightest  word  or  look  with  the 
reasonable  allowances  she  would  have 
accorded  to  a  stranger.  A  man  is 
seldom  foolish  enough  to  expect  per- 
fection in  a  wife ;  a  woman  from  her 
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babyhood  is  taught  to  find  it  in  her 
husband,  and  brought   up  to  believe 
that  the  deadliest  sin  a  good  woman 
can  commit  is  to  see  a  spot  in  her  sun. 
She  may  be  a  faithful  wife,  a  kindly 
companion,  a  veritable  helpmate ;  but 
if  the  partner  of  her  joys  and  sorrows 
is  not,  for  her,  the  incarnation  of  all 
manly  virtues,  or  at  least  the  man  she 
would  have  chosen  out  of  all  the  world, 
her  marriage  must  be  deemed  a  failure. 
Belle,  confused   yet   resentful,    lay 
awake  long  after  her  husband  slept 
the   sleep   of    the   selfish.     Her   slow 
tears  wetted  her  own  pillow  quietly, 
decorously,  lest  they  might  disturb  the 
Great    Mogul's    slumbers.      Yet    she 
could  scarcely  have  told  why  the  tears 
came  at  all,  for  a  curious  numbness 
was  at  her  heart.     Even  the  thought 
of  her  dead  father  had  already  lost  its 
power  to  give  keen  pain,  and  she  was 
in  a  vague  way  shocked  at  the   ease 
with  which  her  new  knowledge  fitted 
into  the  old.     The  fact  being  that,  now 
she  dared  to  look  it  full  in  the  face 
without  reservation,  the  loving  com- 
passion, the  almost  divine  pity  which 
had  been  with  her  ever  since  the  day 
when  poor  Dick  had  first  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  feet  of  clay,  seemed  no 
stranger  but  a  familiar  friend.     Then 
Philip  Marsden  !     Dwell  as  she  might 
on  her  own  ingratitude,  his  kindness 
seemed  too  good  a  gift  to  weep  over ; 
and  again  she  stretched  out  her  hands 
into  the  darkness,  as  she  had  done  on 
the  night  when  her  anger  had  risen 
hot  against  the  man  she  misjudged, 
but  this  time  it  was  to  call  to  him 
with   a  very  passion  of  repentance  : 
**  Friend,  I  will   take  this   gift  also. 
In  this  at  least  you  shall  have  your 
wav." 

**  By  George,  Belle !  "  said  John 
Raby  next  morning,  when  with  dark 
circles  round  her  eyes  she  told  him  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  take 
the  legacy  without  demur,  **you  are 
simply  a  pearl  of  women  for  sense.  I 
prophesy  we  shall  be  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long,  always." 

And  Belle  said  she  hoped  so  too. 
But  when  he  fell  to  talking  joyously 


of  the  coming  comforts  of  sweet  reason- 
ableness and  thirty  thousand  pounds  in 
the  life  that  was  just  beginning  for 
them,  her  thoughts  were  busy  with 
schemes  for  spending  some  at  least  of 
the  legacy  in  building  a  shrine  of  good 
deeds  to  the  memory  of  her  friend, — 
surely  the  best  friend  a  woman  ever 
had.  She  was  bound  by  her  nature  to 
idealise  some  one,  and  the  dead  man 
was  an  easier  subject  than  the  living 
one. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

MuRGHUB  Ahmad,  with  nothing  on 
but    a    waist-cloth,    his    high    narrow 
forehead    bedewed    with    the     sweat 
which   ran   down   his   hollow    cheeks 
like  tear-diops,  was  fanning  the  flame 
of  his  own  virtue  with  windy  words 
in  the  dark  outhouse  which  he  desig- 
nated the  editor's  room.     Four  square 
yards  of  court  beyond  constituted  the 
printing  office  of  the   "  Jehad,"  a  bi- 
weekly paper  of  extreme  views  on  every 
topic  under  the  sun.  For  the  proprietors 
of  "  The  Light  of  Islam  "   having  a 
wholesome   regard  to   the  expense  of 
libels,  had  dispensed  with  the  young 
man's  eloquence  as  being  too  fervid 
for    safety.       So,    Heaven   knows   by 
what   pinching   and   paring,  by  what 
starvation-point  of  self-denial,  the  boy 
had  saved  and  scraped  enough  to  buy 
a  wretched,  rotten  handpress,  and  two 
used-up    lithographic    stones.       With 
these   implements,  and    a    heart    and 
brain  full  of  the  fierce  fire  of  his  con- 
quering race,  he  set  to  work  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  to  regenerate  man- 
kind in  general,  and  the  Government 
of  India  in  particular,  by  disseminat- 
ing the  smudged  results  of  his  labours 
on  the  poor  old  press  among  his  fellow- 
subjects  ;   for  the  most  part,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing. 
Something     there     was     infinitely 
pathetic  about  it  all ;    especially  on 
the  days   when,  with  the  look  of   a 
St.  Sebastian  in   his  young  face,  the 
lad    could  stay  his   hard   labour   for 
a  while,  and  rest  himself  by  folding 
the  flimsy  sheets  within  the  orthodox 
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green  wrapper  where  a  remarkably 
crooked  crescent  was  depicted  as  sur- 
rounded by  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun.  False  astronomy,  but  excellent 
sentiment  !  Then  there  was  the  ad- 
dressing for  the  post.  Most  of  the 
packets  bore  the  inscription  hea/nng  ; 
but  one,  chosen  with  care,  and  cun- 
ningly corrected  with  a  deft  pen, 
never  failed  to  carry  the  requisite 
stamp  above  the  quaint  address :  To 
ray  respectable  mid  respected  father^ 
Khdn  Mahorrvmed  Lateejf  Khdn,  in  tJie 
Jiouse  of  the  Khdn  of  Khurtpore,  Sitdr 
Bazaar,  FoAzapore.  WJiich  is  much 
as  though  one  should  address  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood  to  Tottenham  Court 
E.oad. 

Then,  with  the  precious  parcels  in 
his  arms,  and  one  copy  in  his  bosom, 
he  would  joyfully  lock  the  door  above 
which  "Press  of  the  Jehid  News- 
paper "  was  emblazoned  in  English, 
and  make  his  way  to  some  cheap  cook- 
house, where,  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion, he  would  purchase  a  farthing's 
worth  of  fried  stuff  to  eat  with  his 
dry  dough  cakes.  Thereafter  he  would 
repair  to  the  steps  of  a  mosque,  or  to 
one  of  the  shady  wells  which  still 
linger  in  the  heart  of  cities  in  India, 
in  order  to  discuss  his  own  views  and 
writings  with  a  group  of  young  men 
of  his  own  age.  For  in  that  large 
town,  with  its  strange  undercurrents 
of  new  thoughts  and  aims  underlying 
the  steady  stream  of  humanity  towards 
the  old  beliefs,  Murghub  Ahmad  was 
not  without  his  audience,  nor  even  his 
following.  He  had  the  sometimes 
fatal  gift,  greater  than  mere  eloquence, 
of  leading  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
blindfold  by  some  strange  charm  of 
voice  and  personality ;  and  when,  as 
often  happened,  discussion  took  the 
form  of  harangue,  the  slow-gathering, 
stolid  crowd  used  to  wake  up  into 
muttered  approbation  as  the  familiar 
watchwords  of  their  faith  were  pre- 
sented to  them  in  new  and  bewildering 
forms. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Mohurrim,  the 
great  feast  and  fast  of  orthodox  and  un- 
orthodox Mahommedans ;  an  occasion 


which  claimed  more  zeal  than  usual 
from  the  young  reformer.  On  the 
morrow  the  paper  shrines  of  the  dead 
Hussan  and  Hussain,  which  were  now 
being  prepared  in  many  a  quiet  court- 
yard, would  be  borne  through  the 
streets  in  triumph,  followed  by  excited 
crowds  of  the  faithful.  And,  as  some- 
times happens,  it  was  Dussarah-tide 
also,  and  the  Hindus  held  high  festival 
as  well  as  the  Mahommedans.  A  simple 
thing  enough  to  Western  minds,  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  of  wide  thorough-, 
fares  and  religious  toleration  ;  a  very 
different  affair  in  the  tortuous  bye- 
ways  of  a  native  town,  and  among  the 
ancient  antagonisms.  It  was  critical  at 
the  best  of  times,  and  this  year  doubly, 
trebly  so,  for  with  the  newly-granted 
franchise  of  municipal  government, 
the  richer  Hindus  out-numbered  the 
Mahommedans  in  the  committee  which 
had  power  to  direct  the  route  open  to 
each  procession.  So  the  cry  of 
favouritism  went  forth,  and  as  the 
gaudy  paper  streamers  were  being 
gummed  to  the  frail  bamboo  frames, 
many  a  dark  face  grew  darker  with 
determination  to  carry  the  sacred 
symbol  where  he  chose;  yea,  even 
into  the  midst  of  the  cursed  idol-wor- 
shipping crew,  despite  all  the  muni- 
cipal committees  and  fat,  bribing 
usurers  in  the  world. 

Tlie  "  Jehad "  was  full  of  sublime 
wrath  and  valiant  appeals  for  justice 
to  high  Heaven,  because  a  certain 
connecting  alley  between  two  of  the 
big  bazaars  had  been  closed  to  the 
Mahommedans  and  given  to  the 
Hindus.  True,  another  and  equally 
convenient  connection  had  been  allowed 
the  former ;  but  for  many  years  past 
the  procession  of  tdzzias  had  struggled 
through  that  particular  alley,  and  the 
innovation  was  resented  as  an  insult. 
East  and  west,  mankind  is  made 
the  same  way.  It  was  astonishing 
how  many  imperious  demands  on  the 
resources  of  Providence  this  trivial 
change  aroused  in  Murghub  Ahmad. 
He  called  for  justice,  mercy,  and 
religious  freedom,  for  the  stars  as 
witness,  for  the  days  of  Akbar.     On 
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the  other  hand,  a  rival  print  with 
an  unpronounceable  title,  clamoured 
for  Bikramajeet,  the  hero-king  of  old, 
for  Hindu  independence  and  the 
sword.  Either  faction,  it  may  be 
observed,  asked  for  those  things  in 
others  of  which  they  had  least  them- 
selves, after  the  way  of  factions  all 
over  the  world. 

Thus  many  a  quarterstaff  was  being 
diligently  whittled  that  evening,  and 
down  in  the  butchers'  quarter  even 
deadlier  weapons  were  being  talked  of 
openly  by  its  inhabitants,  the  most 
truculent  of  all  the  mixed  races  and 
trades  with  which  rulers  have  to  deal. 
John  Raby,  doing  his  judicial  work 
in  the  big  court-house  outside  the 
town,  felt,  with  that  sharp,  half-cun- 
ning perception  of  concealed  things 
which  he  possessed  so  pre-eminently, 
that  there  was  mischief  brewing,  and 
drove  round  by  the  executive  official's 
house  in  order  to  tell  him  so.  The 
latter  assured  him  that  the  newly- 
elected  municipal  committee  were  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  precautions ; 
whereat  the  young  man  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said  he  was  glad  to  hear 
it.  He  mentioned  it  casually  to  Belle 
with  a  sneer,  which  he  did  not  allow 
himself  in  public,  at  the  crass  stupidity 
of  needlessly  setting  race  against  race 
by  premature  haste  to  confer  the 
blessings  of  vestrydom  on  India.  And 
Belle  agreed,  since,  even  with  the 
limited  experience  of  the  past  year, 
she  had  learnt  a  sort  of  reverence  for 
the  old  ways,  which  seem  so  irredeem- 
ably bad  to  the  unsympathetic  philan- 
thropy of  the  West. 

For  a  whole  year  had  passed  since  the 
fateful  letter  announcing  the  legacy 
had  come  to  disturb  the  foundations  of 
her  world.  It  had  had  surprisingly 
little  effect  on  her,  chiefly  because  she 
was  determined  that  her  life  must  run 
in  one  ordered  groove.  There  must  be 
no  mistake  or  fiasco,  nothing  but  what 
she  considered  decent,  orderly,  vir- 
tuous. Uninteresting,  no  doubt ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  very 
large  number  of  women  are  born 
into  the  world  with  an  unhesitating 


preference  for  behaving  nicely ;  women 
who   can    no    more  help  being  long- 
suffering,  cheerful,  and  self -forgetful, 
than  they  can  help  being  the  children 
of  their  parents.     Her  husband's  clear 
sight  had  early  seen  the  expediency 
of   concealing    from   her   the   radical 
difference  between   her   view   of   life 
and  his  own.     He  even  felt  pleased 
she  should  think  as  she  did ;  it  was 
so    much   safer,    and    more    ladylike. 
In  his  way  he  grew  to  be  very  fond 
of   her,  and   there   was  scarcely  any 
friction   between    them,  since,  moved 
by  a  certain  gratitude  for  the  change 
her  money  had  wrought  in  his  pros- 
pects, he  gave  her  free  play  in  every- 
thing that  did  not  interfere  with  his 
settled  plans.     Half  the  said  money 
was  already  invested  in  Shunker  Das's 
indigo  concern,  and  John  Raby  was 
only  awaiting  its  assured  success  to 
throw    up   his    appointment   and    go 
openly  into  trade ;  but  of  this  Belle    . 
knew     nothing.       She     had     money 
enough  and  to  spare  for  all  her  wishes, 
and  that  was  sufficient  for  her;    in- 
deed, on  the  whole,  she  was  happy  in 
the  larger  interests  of  her  new  life. 
The  tragic,  poverty-stricken,  yet  con- 
tented lives  of  the  poor  around  her 
had  a  strange  fascination  for  the  girl, 
and  the  desire  to  see  and  understand 
all  that  went  to  make  up  the  pitiful 
sum-total  of  their  pleasures,  led  her 
often,  on  her  solitary  morning  rides 
(for  John  was  an  incurable  sluggard) 
through  the  alleys  and  bazaars  of  the 
great  city.     In  the  latter,  the  people 
knowing  in  a  dim  way  that  she  was 
the   judge-saAti's  wife,  would  salaam 
artificially,   but  in   the    back    streets 
both  women  and  children  smiled  on 
her,  much  to  her  unreasoning  content. 
So  the  morning  after  her  husband's 
sarcasm    over    the    mistakes    of    his 
seniors,  she  determined,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  ignorance,  to  see  something 
of  the  processions ;  and  with  this  in  - 
tention  she  found  herself  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Here  the  deserted  appearance  of  the 
streets  beguiled  her  into  pushing  on 
and  on,  until  close  to  the  big  mosque 
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a  blare  of  conches,  and  the  throbbing 
of  ceaseless  drums  mingled  with  cries, 
warned  her  of  an  advancing  proces- 
sion. Wishing  to  watch  it  unobserved, 
she  turned  her  horse  into  a  side  alley 
and  waited. 

As  in  all  countries,  a  rabble  of 
boys,  sprung  Heaven  knows  whence, 
formed  the  advance  guard.  Behind 
them  came  an  older,  yet  more  mis- 
chievous crowd  of  men  flourishing 
quarterstaves  and  shouting  "  Hussan  I 
Hussain  !  "  Next  emerged  into  the 
square  a  swaying,  top-heavy  tazzia, 
looking  every  instant  as  though  it 
must  shake  to  pieces,  and  behind  it 
more  quarterstaves  and  more  tazzias, 
more  shouts  and  more  dark  faces, 
streaming  on  and  on  to  overflow  into 
the  square,  until  the  procession  formed 
a  part  only  of  the  great  crowd.  So  ab- 
sorbed was  she  in  watching  the  swoop- 
ing out  of  each  successive  tazzia,  like 
some  gay-plumaged  bird  from  the  intri- 
cate windings  of  the  way  beyond,  that 
she  failed  to  notice  the  current  settling 
towards  her  until  the  vanguard  of 
urchins  was  almost  at  her  horse's 
hoofs.  Then  she  recognised  the  dis- 
concerting fact  that  she  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  very  path  of  the  pro- 
cession. Turning  to  escape  by  re- 
treat, she  saw  the  further  end  of  the 
alley  blocked  by  a  similar  crowd ; 
only  that  here  the  shouts  of  ^^Dhurml 
DhurmI  Durga  dei  1  Gunga  (the 
faith,  the  faith  !  the  goddess  Durga ! 
Ganges  !) "  told  of  Hindu  fanaticism. 

She  was,  in  fact,  in  the  very  alley 
which  both  sides  claimed  as  their  own. 
Bewildered,  yet  not  alarmed,  for  her 
ignorance  of  religious  ecstasy  made 
her  presuppose  deference,  she  turned 
her  horse  once  more,  and  rode  towards 
the  advancing  tazzias  at  a  foot's-pace. 
The  look  of  the  crowd  as  she  neared  it 
was  startling,  but  the  cry  of  ^^Jehddl 
Jehdd  !  Death  to  the  infidel !  "  seemed 
too  incredible  for  fear;  and  ere  the 
latter  came  with  the  conviction  that 
not  even  for  a  judge-«a/ii6'5  mem 
would  the  stream  slacken,  a  young 
man,  his  gaunt  face  encircled  by  a 
high  green  turban,  rushed  to  the  front 
and  seized  her  horse  by  the  bridle. 


"  No  words !  Dismount  yourself 
from  steed  and  follow  your  preserver. 
We  war  not  with  women."  The  effect 
of  these  stilted  words  uttered  in  tones 
of  intense  excitement  was  somehow 
ludicrous.  "Smile  not!  Be  nimble, 
I  entreat.  Unhorse  yourself,  and  fol- 
low, follow  me." 

The  vision  of  a  hideous  leering  face 
leading  the  quarterstaves  decided  her 
on  complying.  The  next  instant  she 
felt  herself  hastily  thrust  into  a  dark 
entry,  and  ere  the  door  closed,  heard 
a  scream  of  terrified  rage  from  her 
horse,  as  some  one  cut  it  over  the 
flank  with  his  staff.  The  outrage 
made  her  temper  leap  up  fiercely,  and 
she  felt  inclined  to  confront  the  of- 
fender; but  before  she  could  reach 
the  door  it  was  shut  and  hasped  in 
her  face. 

Then  the  desire  to  escape  from 
darkness  and  see — see  something,  no 
matter  what — possessed  her,  and  she 
groped  round  for  some  means  of  exit. 
Ah !  a  flight  of  steep  steps,  black  as 
pitch,  narrow,  broken ;  she  climbed 
up,  and  up,  till  a  grating  in  the  wall 
shed  a  glimmer  of  light  on  the  wind- 
ing stair  ;  up  further,  till  she  emerged 
on  a  balcony  overlooking  the  street, 
whence  she  could  see  far  into  the 
alley  on  one  side  and  into  the  square 
on  the  other.  Beneath  her  feet  lay 
a  small  empty  space  edged  by  the 
opposing  factions  hurrying  into  col- 
lision. 

"  Give  way  !  Give  way,  idolaters  ! 
Hussan  !  Hussain  !  Futeh  Maliommed 
(Victory  of  Mahommed),"  yelled  the 
^a2;2ia-bearers. 

'*  Jaiy  Jaiy  Durga  Devi,  de-jai  I 
Give  way,  killers  of  kine,"  shouted 
the  Hindus. 

For  an  instant  or  two  Belle's  horse, 
hemmed  in  by  the  advancing  crowds, 
kept  the  peace  by  clearing  a  space 
between  them  with  head  and  heels ; 
then,  choosing  the  least  alarming  pro- 
cession, it  charged  the  Hindus,  break- 
ing their  ranks,  as  maddened  by 
terror  it  plunged  and  bit.  Only  for 
a  moment,  however,  for  the  packed 
mass  of  humanity  closing  in  round  it, 
held  it  harmless  as  in  a  vice. 
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"  The  charger  of  Pertap  !  '*  ^  cried  a 
huge  rice-husker  with  ready  wit,  as 
he  leapt  to  the  saddle,  and,  coming 
rather  to  grief  over  the  crutches, 
raised  a  roar  of  derision  from  the  other 
side.  He  scowled  dangerously.  **  Come 
on,  brothers!''  he  cried,  digging  his 
heels  viciously  into  the  trembling, 
snorting  beast.  **Down  with  the 
cursed  slayers  of  kine.  This  is  Durga- 
ji8  road, — Dhurm  !  Dhurm  !  " 

"  Hussan, — Hussain  !  " 

Then  the  dull  thud  of  heavy  blows 
seemed  to  dominate  the  war  of  words, 
and  business  began  in  earnest  as  a 
Mahommedan,  caught  behind  the  ear, 
fell  in  his  tracks.  It  was  not  much 
of  a  fight  as  yet,  for  in  that  narrow 
street  the  vast  majority  of  the  crowd 
could  do  nothing  but  press  forward 
and  thus  jam  activity  into  still  smaller 
space,  until  the  useless  sticks  were 
thrown  aside,  and  the  combatants 
went  at  each  otlier  tooth  and  nail,  but 
unarmed.  So  they  might  have  fought 
out  the  wild-beast  instinct  of  fighting, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  Hindus,  with 
commendable  foresight,  had  headed 
their  procession  by  athletes,  the  Ma- 
hommedans  by  enthusiasts.  So,  inch 
by  inch,  surging  and  swaying,  yelling, 
cursing,  yet  doing  comparatively  little 
harm,  the  combatants  drifted  towards 
the  square  until  the  wider  outlet 
allowed  a  larger  number  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans  to  come  into  play,  and  thus 
reverse  the  order  of  aifairs.  Once 
luore  the  tazzias,  surrounded  by  their 
supporters,  carried  the  lane,  and  swept 
back  the  red-splashed  figure  of  Durga 
amidst  yells  of  religious  fury.  So  the 
battle  raged  more  in  words  than  blows. 
Belle,  indeed,  had  begun  to  feel  her 
bounding  pulses  steady  with  the  recog- 
nition that,  beyond  a  few  black  eyes 
and  broken  heads,  no  harm  had  been 
done,  when  a  trivial  incident  changed 
the  complexion  of  affairs  in  an  instant, 

The  foremost  tazzia,  which  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  conflict  and  come 
up  smiling  after  many  a  repulse,  lost 
balance,  toppled  over,  and  went  to 
pieces,  most  likely  from  the  inherent 

^  A  celebrated  white  charger  of  a  Rajpoot 
prince  ;  an  eastern  Bucephalus. 


weakness  of  its  architecture.  The 
result  was  startling.  A  sudden  wave 
of  passion  swept  along  the  Mahommedan 
line,  and  as  a  young  man  sprang  to 
the  pilaster  of  the  mosque  steps  and 
harangued  the  crowd,  every  face  set- 
tled into  a  deadly  desire  for  revenge. 

"  Kill !  Kill !  Kill  the  idolaters— 
Jehdd  I  Jehdd  1 " — the  cry  of  religious 
warfare  rang  in  an  instant  from  lip  to 
lip.  And  now  from  behind  came  a 
fresh  burst  of  enthusiasm,  as  a  body  of 
men  naked  to  the  waist  pushed  their 
way  towards  the  front  with  ominous 
glint  of  sunlight  on  steel  as  they 
fought  fiercely  for  place. 

"  Room  !  Room  for  the  butchers  ! 
Kill !  Kill  !  Let  them  bleed  !  let  them 
bleed  I  " 

The  shout  overbore  the  high  ringing 
voice  of  the  preacher,  but  Belle,  watch- 
ing with  held  breath,  saw  him  wave 
his  hand  towards  the  lane.  Slowly, 
unwillingly  at  first,  the  crowd  gave 
way  ;  then  more  rapidly  until  a  roar 
of  assent  rose  up.  *'  The  butchers,  the 
butchers  !  Kill  1  Kill !  " 

Belle  gasped,  and  held  tight  to  the 
railing,  seeing  nothing  more  but  the 
tide  of  strife  beneath  her  very  feet. 
Red  knives,  gleaming  no  longer, 
straining  hands,  and  every  now  and 
again  a  gurgle  and  a  human  head  dis- 
appearing to  be  trodden  under  foot. 
Heaven  knows  how  weapons  come  in 
such  scenes  as  these, — from  the  houses, 
— passed  to  the  front  by  willing  hands 
— snatched  from  unwilling  foes  who 
fall.  In  a  second  it  was  knife 
against  knife,  murder  against  murder. 
"  Dv/rga  I  Durga  devi  I  Destroy  !  De- 
stroy !  "  "Hussan  !  Hussain  !  Kill ! 
Kill !  "  Then  suddenly,  the  rattle  of 
musketry  at  the  far  end  of  the  square, 
where,  cut  off  from  the  actual  conflict 
by  an  impenetrable  crowd,  a  strange 
scene  had  been  going  on  unobserved. 
Two  or  three  mounted  Englishmen 
unarmed,  but  sitting  cool  and  square 
on  their  horses  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  M.ihommedan  and  Hindu 
sepoys  who  stood  cheek  by  jowl, 
calm,  apparently  indifferent,  their  car- 
bines still  smoking  from  the  recent 
discharge.     About  them  was  a  curious 
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stillness,  broken  only  by  the  sound 
of  more  disciplined  feet  coming  along 
at  the  double.  A  glint  of  red  coats 
appears  just  behind,  and  then  a  police- 
officer,  the  sunlight  gleaming  on 
his  silver  buckles,  gallops  along  the 
edge  of  the  rapidly  clearing  space, 
laying  about  him  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword,  while  yellow- trousered  con- 
stables, emerging  Heaven  knows  from 
what  safe  shelter,  dive  in  among  the 
people,  whacking  vigorously  with  the 
traditional  truncheon  of  the  West.  A 
rapid  order  to  the  sepoys,  an  instant 
of  marking  time  as  the  company  forms, 
then  quick  march  through  an  un- 
resisting crowd.  As  they  near  the 
combatants  a  few  brickbats  are 
thrown :  there  is  one  free  fight  over 
the  preacher ;  and  then  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  falls  once  more  into 
atoms,  each  animated  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  Five  minutes 
more,  and  the  processions  have  gone 
on  their  appointed  ways,  with  the  loss 
of  some  chosen  spirits,  while  the 
ghastly  results  are  being  hurried  away 
by  fatigue-parties  recruited  from  the 
bystanders. 

"  Only  one  round  of  blank  cartridge," 
remarked  John  Raby,  as  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  rode  forward  ruefully 
to  inspect  the  damage.  "  Ten  minutes 
more,  and  it  wouldn't  have  been  so 
easy,  for  the  fighting  would  have 
reached  the  square,  and  once  a  man 
begins — Great  God  !  what's  that  ]  " 

He  was  out  of  the  saddle  staring  at 
a  horse  that  was  trying  to  stagger 
from  the  gutter  to  its  feet.  Perhaps  in 
all  his  life  he  had  never  felt  such 
genuine  passion  as  then ;  certainly 
Belle  was  never  so  near  to  loving  her 
husband  as  when  she  saw  the  awful 
fear  come  into  his  face  at  the  sight 
of  the  riderless  steed.  She  had  been 
waiting  for  him  to  come  nearer 
before  calling  for  assistance,  and  now 
the  thought  of  her  past  danger  and 
its  meaning  almost  choked  her  voice. 
**rm  not  hurt!  Oh,  John!  I'm  not 
hurt,"  she  cried,  stretchhjg  her  hands 
towards  him. 

He  looked  up  to  see  her  on  the 
balcony,  and  his  relief,  as  it  often  does, 


brought     a    momentary    resentment. 

**  Belle  !    What  the  devil 1  mean, 

why  are  you  here  1 " 

Now  that  it  was  all  over,  she  felt 
disagreeably  inclined  to  cry  ;  but  some- 
thing in  his  voice  roused  her  pride  and 
urged  her  to  make  light  of  what  had 
happened,  and  so  avoid  being  still  more 
conspicuous.  "I'll  come  down  and 
explain,"  she  replied  with  an  effort. 

'*  Wait !  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  mo- 
ment. Which  is  the  door?"  As 
he  paused  to  kiss  her  before  helping 
her  down  the  dark  stair.  Belle  passed 
the  happiest  moment  of  her  married 
life.  Physically  and  morally  she  felt 
crushed  by  the  scenes  she  had  wit- 
nessed, and  his  calm,  half-callous 
strength  seemed  a  refuge  indeed. 

**'  Not  across  the  square,"  whispered 
the  police-officer,  as  he  was  about  to 
take  her  the  shortest  route.  **That 
poor  brute  must  be  shot." 

John  Baby  raised  his  eyebrows  a 
little,  but  took  the  hint.  Women 
were  kittle  cattle  to  deal  with,  even 
the  best  of  them  like  Belle.  Who, 
for  instance,  would  have  thought  of 
any  one  with  a  grain  of  sense  getting 
into  such  a  position  1  Underneath 
all  his  kindness  lay  a  certain  irritation 
at  the  whole  business,  which  he  could 
not  quite  conceal. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Belle,  recovering  from  the  shock 
healthily,  looked  for  a  like  forgetful- 
ness  in  her  husband,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. **  There  is  nothing  to  make 
such  a  fuss  about,  John,"  she  said,  when 
a  day  or  two  brought  no  cessation  of 
his  regret  at  her  having  been  mixed 
up  in  such  a  scene.  "  It  hasn't  hurt 
me,  you  see  ;  and  as  for  the  notoriety, 
people  will  soon  forget  all  about  it." 

**  At  any  rate  it  shows  you  that  I 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  philan- 
thropical  dodge  doesn't  do  in  the  wife 
of  an  official,"  he  replied  moodily. 
**  A  thing  like  that  might  do  a  man  a 
lot  of  harm." 

**I  can't  see  how;  besides,  there 
isn't  much  philanthropy  in  watching 
men — Oh,  John  !  don't  let  us  talk  of 
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it  any  more.  It  makes  me  feel  ill ;  I 
want  to  forget  all  about  it." 

"  But  you  can't.  I  don't  want  to 
be  disagreeable,  Belle ;  but  have  you 
ever  considered  that  there  must  be  a 
trial,  and  that  you,  as  an  eye-witness, 
must '* 

She  turned  pale,  and  clutched  the 
arm  of  her  chair  nervously. 

"  'No  !  I  see  you  haven't, — that's 
always  the  way  with  women.  They 
want  all  the  fun  of  the  fair  without 
the  responsibility.  The  ring-leaders 
will  be  tried  for  their  lives  of  course ; 
eight  of  the  poor  beggars  were  killed, 
and  two  more  are  dying,  so  they  must 
hang  some  one.  You  had  a  box-seat, 
so  to  speak,  and  are  bound  to  give 
your  evidence." 

"  But  I  could  only  see  the  tops 
of  their  heads.  I  couldn't  possibly 
recognise " 

"  You  must  have  seen  and  heard 
that  fool  of  a  preacher,  my  dear  child. 
That's  the  worst  of  it ;  if  you  hadn't 
studied  the  language  it  would  have 
been  different.  As  I  said  before,  it 
all  comes  of  taking  what  you  call  an 
interest  in  the  people.  I  don't  see 
how  you  are  to  get  out  of  being  called 
on  for  evidence,  and  I  tell  you  honestly 
I'd  have  given  pounds  to  prevent  you 
putting  yourself  in  such  a  position. 
It  may  mean  more  than  you  think." 

**  But  I  couldn't  give  evidence 
against  that  boy,"  said  Belle  in  a 
very  low  voice.  **  I  told  you,  John, 
I  thought  it  was  he  who, — who " 

"It  doesn't  matter  a  straw  if  he 
did  help  you.  The  question  is,  if  he 
excited  the  crowd.  Of  course  lie  did, 
and  with  your  predilection  for  abstract 
truth,  you  would  say  so,  I  suppose, 
even  if  it  was, — well,  unwise." 

**  What, — what  would  the  punish- 
ment be  ? "  she  asked  after  a  pause. 

He  looked  at  her  with  unfeigned 
surprise.  "  Really,  Belle  I  you  surely 
see  that  some  one  must  be  hanged? 
The  question  is,  who?  " 

**  But  he  used  such  long  words." 

He  had  been  quarrelling  with  a 
cigarette  during  the  conversation,  and 
now  threw  it  away  impatiently.  "  You 
nre  certainly  a  very  ingenuous  person, 


Belle.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  you  had 
better  stick  to  the  truth.  You  couldn't 
manage  anything  else  satisfactorily." 

"Of  course  I  shall  stick  to  the 
truth,  John,"  she  replied  hotly. 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
agreeable, you  know;  but  in  your 
place  I  shouldn't,  and  that's  a  fact." 

"  Why  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  startled 
voice. 

"  For  many  reasons.  To  begin  with, 
the  boy  comes  of  decent  folk ;  Marsden 
used  to  swear  by  the  father.  There 
were  three  brothers  in  the  regiment, 
and  one  of  them  saved  the  Major's 
life,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Why, 
Belle,  what's  the  matter? " 

She  had  risen,  and  was  now  fain  to 
catch  at  his  outstretched  hand  to 
steady  herself.  Why,  she  scarcely 
knew ;  finding  the  only  explanation 
in  an  assertion,  made  as  much  for  her 
own  edification  as  his,  that  her  nerves 
must  be  out  of  order. 

"  Nerves  ! "  he  echoed,  as  he  placed 
her  with  half  contemptuous  kindness 
in  his  chair,  and  brought  her  a  scent- 
bottle.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  dear, 
no  woman  should  have  both  nerves 
and  conscience.  It's  too  much  for  one 
frail  human  being.  It  is  no  use  my 
advising  you  to  forget  all  about  this 
wretclied  business,  or  to  suppress  the 
disagreeable  parts  ;  and  yet,  in  your 
place,  I  should  do  both." 

"  Oh,  John  !  " 

"Yes,  I  should,  from  a  sense  of 
duty, — to  myself  first,  and  then  to 
society.  What  will  be  gained  by  hang- 
ing that  blatant  windbag  of  a  boy  ?  " 

Murghub  Ahmad,  who,  in  his  cell 
awaiting  trial,  was  meanwhile  com- 
forting himself  with  the  belief  that 
the  fate  of  nations  depended  on  his 
life  or  death,  would  no  doubt  have  re- 
sented this  opinion  bitterly.  Yet  it 
was  all  too  true.  The  evil  lay  much 
further  back  than  the  utterance  of  the 
half -realised  words  which  had  poured 
from  his  lips  like  oil  on  the  flame. 
He  had  said  things  as  wild,  as  sub- 
versive of  the  law,  dozens  of  times 
before,  and  nothing  had  happened ; 
no  one  had  taken  any  notice  of  it. 
And  now  !     The  boy  buried  his  face 
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in  his  hands,  and  tried  to  think  if  he 
was  glad  or  sorry  for  martyrdom. 

Mahomed  Lateef,  stern  and  indig- 
nant, hurried  from  far  Faizapore  to 
see  his  Benjamin,  and  in  the  sight  of 
the  pale  half-starved  'face  forgot  his 
anger,  and  pledged  his  last  remaining 
credit  to  engage  an  English  lawyer  for 
his  son's  defence.  And  then  he  girt 
his  old  sword  about  him,  counted  over 
the  precious  parchments  of  olden  days, 
and  the  still  more  precious  scraps  of 
modern  note-paper  which  were  all  that 
was  left  to  his  honour,  and  thus  armed 
set  off  to  see  the  big  Lord  sahib  at 
Simla.  He  came  back  looking  years 
older,  to  await,  as  they  bade  him,  the 
usual  course  of  law  and  order. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  as  her 
husband  had  foretold.  Belle  found 
herself  one  day  saying  in  a  low  voice  : 
**I  heard  him  call  on  the  people  to 
fight.  I  saw  him  wave  his  hand 
towards  the  Hindus.'* 

"  You  mean, — pray  be  careful  Mrs. 
Raby,  for  it  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance— that,  as  the  butchers  were 
coming  up,  you  saw  the  prisoner  wave 
them  on  to  the  conflict  1 " 

"  I  cannot  say  if  that  was  his 
intention.  I  saw  him  wave  his 
hand." 

**  As  they  were  passing  1  " 

**  As  they  were  passing." 

"  Should  you  say, — I  mean,  did  it 
give  you  the  impression  that  he  was 
encouraging  them,  urging  them  on  ? " 

Belle  Raby,  before  she  answered, 
looked  across  the  court  at  the  boy, 
then  at  her  husband,  who  with  a 
slight  frown,  sat  twiddling  a  pen  at 
the  Government  Advocate's  table.  "  It 
did.  I  think  it  would  have  given  that 
impression  to  any  one  who  saw  it." 
And  with  these  words  every^one  knew 
the  case  was  virtually  at  an  end  so  far 
as  Murghub  Ahmad  was  concerned. 

"  Roman  matrons  are  not  in  it," 
thought  John  Raby  as  he  flung  the 
pen  from  him  impatiently  ;  '*  and  yet 
she  will  regret  it  all  her  life,  and 
wonder  if  she  didn't  make  a  mistake, 
or  tell  an  untruth,  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  O  Lord,  I'm  glad  I  wasn't 
born  a  woman  !  They  won't  hang  him. 


if  that's  any  consolation  to  you,  my 
dear,"  he  said  as  they  drove  home  ; 
"  though  upon  my  word,  it  isn't  your 
fault  if  they  don't.  I'm  beginning  to 
be  a  bit  afraid  of  you,  Belle.  Your 
conscientiousness  would  run  me  out 
of  that  commodity  in  a  week;  but 
I  suppose  some  people  are  born  that 
way." 

The  fresh  wind  blew  in  her  face, 
the  sun  was  shining,  the  little  squirrels 
skipping  over  the  road.  The  memory 
of  that  drive  to  her  father's  funeral 
returned  to  her  sharply  with  a  sort  of 
dim  consciousness  that  something  else 
in  her  life  was  dying,  and  would  have 
to  be  buried  away  decently  ere  long. 
"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  that 
he  would  not  be  hanged  1 "  she  asked 
in  a  dull  voice. 

"  Why  1  For  many  reasons.  For  one, 
I  thought  you  might  be  more  merci- 
ful, and, — but  there's  an  end  of  it  I 
They'll  give  him  fourteen  years  over 
in  the  Andamans.  By  George,  the 
boy  will  learn  that  the  tongue  is  a 
two-edged  sword !  Pity  he  wasn't 
taught  it  before." 

Perhaps  it  was.  At  all  events  Ma- 
homed Lateef,  his  father,  went  back  to 
his  sonless  house  with  a  vague  sense  of 
injustice  not  to  be  lost  this  side  the 
grave,  and  a  palsied  shake  of  his  head 
only  to  be  stilled  by  death.  Not  to 
stay  there  long,  however,  for  he  was 
ousted  even  from  that  djall  refuge  by 
the  necessity  for  selling  it  in  order 
to  redeem  his  pledges.  So  he  flitted 
drearily  to  his  last  hold  on  life.  A 
scrap  of  land  between  the  Indus  and 
the  sand-hills,  where,  if  the  river  ran 
high,  the  flooding  water  raised  a  crop, 
and  if  not  the  tiller  must  starve, — or 
go  elsewhere  ;  if  only  to  the  six  feet 
of  earth  all  men  may  claim  whereon 
to  sow  the  seed  for  a  glorious  resur- 
rection. 

About  a  month  after  the  trial  John 
Raby  came  home  from  office,  not 
exactly  in  a  bad  temper,  but  in  that 
cynical,  contemptuously-patient  frame 
of  mind  which  Belle  began  to  see 
meant  mischief  to  the  hero-worship 
she  still  insisted  on  yielding  to  her 
husband. 
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"  I've  brought  you  something  to 
read,"  he  said  coolly,  laying  a  news- 
paper on  the  table  and  taking  up  the 
cup  of  tea  she  had  poured  out  for 
him.  **As  that  unfortunate  trial  has 
led  to  this  premature  disclosure,  I 
think  it  only  fair  to  ask  you  what 
you  would  rather  I  did  in  the  matter. 
Honestly,  I  don't  much  care.  Of  course 
I  would  rather  have  had  a  little  more 
time ;  but  as  the  native  papers  have 
got  hold  of  the  business  I'm  quite 
ready,  if  you  prefer  it,  to  throw  up 
my  appointment  to-morrow.  However, 
read  it, — on  the  second  page  I  think — 
and  skip  the  adjectives." 

"  Well?  "  he  asked,  as  after  a  time 
she  laid  down  the  newspaper,  and 
stared  at  him  in  a  bewildered  sort  of 
way.  **The  main  facts  are  true,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  hit  on  that  indigo  business ; 
it  will  pay  cent  per  cent  if  properly 
worked." 

"  I  thought,"  she  replied  in  a  tone- 
less voice,  **  that  it  was  against, — the 
rules." 

"  Exactly  so ;  but  you  see  I  haven't 
the  slightest  intention  of  remaining  in 
the  service,  I  never  had,  if  once  I 
got  an  opportunity,  and  I've  got  it." 

"  But  the  rules  ? " 

**  Bother  the  rules  !  I  am  not  going 
to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  to  please 
propriety.  That  part  of  it  is  done, 
aud  I  think  it  is  always  best  to  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones.  If  you  like 
me  to  send  in  my  papers  to  day,  I'll 
do  it ;  if  not  I  shall  hang  on  for  a 
time,  and  defy  them.  Why  should  one 
lose  twelve  hundred  a  month  for  an 
idea  ]  I  do  my  work  quite  as  well  as 
I  did,  and  there  won't  be  any  necessity 
for  personal  supervision  down  in 
Saudaghar  till  next  spring.  But  as  I 
said  before,  if  you  have  scruples, — 
why,  you  brought  the  money,  and  I'm 
deeply  grateful,  I  assure  you.  Don't 
look  scared,  my  dear  ;  I'll  insure  my 
life  if  you  are  thinking  of  the  pension 
of  a  civilian's  widow  !  " 

"  Don't  laugh,  John  ;  I  can't  stand 
it.     Have    any   more  of    the    native 


papers  been  writing,  — things  like 
that  ? "  And  she  shivered  a  little  as 
she  spoke. 

"  No,  that's  the  first ;  but  the  others 
will  follow  suit.  They  were  desperately 
indignant  about  the  Mohurrim  riot. 
That  is  why  1  wanted " 

Belle  stood  up,  and  stretched  her 
hands  out  appealingly  to  her  husband, 
**  Don't  say  it.  Oh,  please  don't  say  it  ! 
You  don't, — you  can't  mean  it !  " 

He  came  across  to  her,  taking  her 
hands  in  his.  **  That's  not  consistent, 
Belle;  you're  always  for  having  the 
truth.  I  do  mean  it.  What  barm 
would  you  have  done  to  anybody  by 
toning  down  what  you  saw  1  For  the 
matter  of  that,  what  harm  have  I 
done  to  any  one  by  investing  money  in 
indigo  1  None,  absolutely  none  !  How- 
ever, it  is  no  use  talking  about  it ;  we 
should  never  agree  ;  people  seldom  do 
on  these  points.  But  you  ought  to 
know  by  this  time  that  I  never  mean 
to  hurt  your  feelings  in  any  way.  So 
which  is  it  to  be, — dignity  or 
impudence? " 

And  Belle,  as  he  kissed  her,  felt 
helpless.  It  was  like  being  smothered 
in  a  feather  bed,  all  softness  and 
suffocation. 

**  Well,  I'm  waiting.  Am  I  not 
a  model  husband  ?  Now  don't  begin 
to  cry  when  it's  all  over;  perhaps 
it  is  best  as  it  is,  for  I  shall  have 
to  build  you  a  house.  Belle.  Think  of 
that ;  a  house  of  your  very  own  !  And 
look  here,  you  can  go  in  for  doing  good 
to  your  heart's  content  when  you  are 
no  longer  the  wife  of  an  official.  Cheer 
up  !  There's  a  good  time  coming, 
and  you  have  to  decide  if  it's  to  come 
now,  or  next  spring." 

**How  can  you  ask?"  she  said, 
breaking  from  him  hurriedly,  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  room,  twisting  her 
fingers  nervously.  **We  must  go, — 
go  at  once." 

"  Very  well.  It's  a  little  hasty  ; 
but  remember  it's  your  doing,  not 
mine ;  and  for  goodness'  sake,  you 
poor  little  conscience-stricken  soul, 
don't  cry  at  getting  your  own  way." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
'DOCTORS   THREE. 

Public  opinion  at  Perlycross  was 
stirred,  as  with  a  many-bladed  egg- 
whisk,  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Dr. 
Gowler.  A  man  who  cared  nothing 
about  the  crops,  and  never  touched 
bacon  or  clotted  cream,  nor  even  re- 
plied to  the  salutation  of  the  largest 
farmer,  but  glided  along  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  and  a  broad  hat 
whelmed  down  upon  his  hairless  white 
face ;  yet  seemed  to  know  every  lane 
and  footpath,  as  if  he  had  been  born 
among  them — no  wonder  that  in 
that  unsettled  time,  when  frightful 
tales  hung  about  the  eaves  of  every 
cottage,  and  every  leathern  latch- 
thong  was  drawn  inside  at  nightfall, 
very  strange  suspicions  were  in  the 
air  about  him.  Even  the  friendship 
of  the  well- beloved  parson,  and  the 
frank  admiration  of  Dr.  Fox,  could 
not  stem  the  current  against  him. 
The  children  of  the  village  ran  away 
at  his  shadow,  and  the  mothers  in  the 
doorway  turned  their  babies*  faces 
from  him. 

Every  one  who  loved  Sir  Thomas 
Waldron,  and  that  meant  everybody 
in  the  parish,  shuddered  at  hearing 
that  this  strange  man  had  paid  two 
visits  at  Walderscourt,  and  had  even 
remained  there  a  great  part  of  one 
night.     And  when  it  was  known  that 
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the  yearly  cricket-match,  between  the 
north  side  of  the  Perle  and  the  south, 
had  been  quenched  by  this  doctor's 
stern  decree,  the  wrath  of  the  younger 
men  was  rebuked  by  the  sorrow  of 
the  elder.  Jakes  the  schoolmaster, 
that  veteran  sergeant  (known  as 
*'  High  Jarks,''  from  the  lofty  flourish 
of  his  one  remaining  arm,  and  thus 
distinct  from  his  younger  brother, 
"  Low  Jarks,"  a  good  but  not  ex- 
traordinary butcher),  firm  as  he  was 
and  inured  to  fields  of  death,  found 
himself  unable  to  refuse  his  iron 
cheeks  the  drop  that  he  was  better 
fitted  to  produce  on  others. 

Now  that  brave  descendant  of  Mars 
and  Minerva  feared  one  thing,  and 
ope  alone,  in  all  this  wicked  world  ; 
and  that  was  holy  wedlock.  It  was 
rumoured  that  something  had  befallen 
him  in  Spain,  or  some  other  foreign 
outlands,  of  a  nature  to  make  a  good 
Christian  doubt  whether  woman  was 
meant  as  a  helpmate  for  him  under 
the  New  Covenant.  The  sergeant 
was  not  given  to  much  talking,  but 
rigid,  and  resolute,  and  self-contained ; 
more  apt  to  point,  and  be,  the  moral 
of  his  vast  experience,  than  to  adorn 
it  with  long  tales.  Many  people  said 
that  having  heard  so  much  of  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  roll  of  drums, 
he  could  never  come  to  care  again  for 
any  toast-and-butter ;  while  others 
believed  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
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maintain  the  stern  silence  which  he 
imposed  in  school. 

There  was  however  one  person  in 
the  parish  with  whom  he  indulged  in 
brief  colloqliy  sometimes ;  and  strange 
to  say,  that  was  a  woman.  Mrs. 
Muggridge,  the  curate's  housekeeper, 
felt  more  indignation  than  she  could 
express  if  anybody  whispered  that 
she  was  fond  of  gossip.  But  accord- 
ing to  her  own  account  she  smiled  at 
such  a  charge,  coming  as  it  only  could 
from  the  lowest  quarters,  because 
she  was  bound  for  her  master's  sake 
to  have  some  acquaintance  with  her 
neighbours'  doings;  for  they  found 
it  too  easy  to  impose  on  him.  And 
too  often  little  Fay  would  run  with 
the  best  part  of  his  dinner  to  some 
widow,  mourning  deeply  over  an 
empty  pot  of  beer.  For  that  mighty 
police  force  of  charity,  the  district 
visitors,  were  not  established  then. 

Thyatira,  though  not  perhaps  un- 
duly nervous, — for  the  times  were 
sadly  out  of  joint — was  lacking  to 
some  extent  in  that  .very  quality 
which  the  sergeant  possessed  in  such 
remarkable  degree.  And  ever  since 
that  shocking  day,  when  her  dear 
mistress  had  been  brought  home  from 
the  clift  stone  dead,  the  housekeeper 
had  realised  the  perils  of  this  life 
even  more  deeply  than  its  daily  bless- 
ings. Susanna,  the  maid,  was  of  a 
very  timid  nature,  and  when  piously 
rebuked  for  her  want  of  faith  in  Pro- 
vidence, had  a  knack  of  justifying 
her  distrust  by  a  course  of  very  creepy 
narratives.  Mrs.  Muggridge  woidd 
sternly  command  her  to  leave  off,  and 
yet  contrive  to  extract  every  horror 
down  to  its  dying  whisper. 

Moreover  the  rectory,  a  long  and 
rambling  house,  was  not  a  cheerful 
place  to  sit  alone  in  after  dark.  Al- 
though the  high  and  whitewashed 
back  abutted  on  the  village  street, 
there  was  no  door  there,  and  no  win- 
,dow  looking  outwards  in  the  base- 
ment ;  and  the  walls  being  very  thick, 
you  might  almost  as  well  be  fifty 
miles  from  any  company.  Worst 
of  all,  and  even  cruel  on  the  ancient 


builder's  part,  the  only  access  to  the 
kitchen  and  the  rooms  adjoining  it 
was  through  a  narrow  and  dark  pas- 
sage, arched  with  rough  flints  set  in 
mortar,  which  ran  like  a  tunnel  be- 
neath the  first-floor  rooms  from  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other. 
The  front  of  the  house  was  on  a 
higher  level,  facing  southwards  upon 
a  grass-plat  and  flower-garden,  and  as 
pretty  as  the  back  was  ugly. 

Even  the  stoutest  heart  in  Perly- 
cross might  flutter  a  little  in  the 
groping  process,  for  the  tunnel  was 
pitch-dark  at  night,  before  emerging 
into  the  candlelight  twinkling  in  the 
paved  yard  beside  the  kitchen-door. 
While  the  servants  themselves  would 
have  thought  it  a  crime  if  the 
butcher,  or  baker,  or  any  one  coming 
for  them  (except  the  postman)  had 
kept  the  front  way  up  the  open 
gravel  walk,  and  ventured  to  knock 
at  the  front-door  itself.  There  was 
no  bell  outside  to  call  them,  and  the 
green  baize  door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  leading  to  the  kitchen  stairs 
deadened  the  sound  of  the  knocker  so 
much,  that  sometimes  a  visitor  might 
thunder  away  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  intervals  for  conscientious 
study  of  his  own  temper,  unless  little 
Fay's  quick  ears  were  reached,  and 
her  pink  little  palms  and  chest  began 
to  struggle  with  the  mighty  knob. 

So  it  happened;  one  evening  in  the 
first  week  of  August,  when  Mr.  Pen- 
niloe  was  engaged  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  parish,  somebody  or  other 
came  and  knocked, — it  was  never 
known  how  many  times  or  how  long 
— ^at  the  upper-folk  door  of  the  rec- 
tory. 

There  was  not  any  deafness  about 
Thyatira ;  and  as  for  Susanna,  she 
could  hear  too  much ;  neither  was 
little  Fay  to  blame,  although  the  rest 
were  rather  fond  of  leaving  things  to 
her.  If  the  pupils  had  returned, it  could 
not  have  happened  so ;  for  although 
they  made  quite  enough  noise  of  their 
own  in  the  little  back  parlour  allotted 
to  them,  they  never  failed  to  hear  any 
other  person's  noise,  and  to  complain 
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of  it  next  morniug,  when  they  did  not 
know  their  lessons.  But  the  present 
case  was,  that  the  whole  live  force  of 
the  rectory,  now  on  the  premises,  was 
established  quite  happily  in  the  kitch- 
en yard,  with  a  high  wall  between 
it  and  the  village  street,  and  a  higher 
wall  topped  with  shrubs  between  it 
and  the  garden.  Master  Harry,  now 
at  home  for  his  holidays  (a  tiger  by 
day,  but  a  lion  at  night  for  protection 
of  the  household),  was  away  with  his 
father,  and  sleeping  soundly  through 
a  Bible-lecture.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  tall  dark  man  knocked, 
and  knocked,  and  at  last  departed, 
muttering  uncourteous  expressions 
through  his  beard. 

Even  that  might  never  have  been 
known  inside  without  the  good  offices 
of  Mrs.  Channing,  the  wife  of  the 
baker,  whose  premises  adjoined  the  rec- 
tory garden  and  the  drive  from  the 
front  gate.  "  'Twas  nort  but  them 
Gelany  fowls,' '  she  explained,  before 
she  had  her  breakfast,  because  her 
husband  was  the  son  of  old  Channing, 
the  clerk,  and  sexton  ;  **  them  Gelany 
birds  of  ours,  as  drew  my  notice  to 
it.  They  kept  up  such  a  screeching  in 
the  big  linhay  just  at  dusk,  instead  of 
sticking  their  heads  inside  their  wings, 
that  I  thought  they  must  be  worriting 
about  a  dog  or  cat.  And  so  out  of 
house  I  runs  ;  but  I  couldn't  see  nort, 
till  I  heers  a  girt  knocking  at  passon's 
front-door.  Thinks  I — *  What's  up 
now?'  For  I  knowed  a'  wurn't  at 
home,  but  away  to  they  Bible-read- 
ings. So  I  claps  the  little  barn-steps 
again  your  big  wall,  and  takes  the 
liberty  of  peeping  over,  just  between 
the  lalac  bush  and  old  holly.  You 
must  understand,  Mrs.  Muggridge, 
that  the  light  wurn't  very  clear ;  but 
I  could  make  out  a  big  tall  man  a- 
standing,  with  a  long  furrin  cloak, 
atwixt  the  pillars  of  your  porch. 
*  Passon's  not  at  home,'  says  I ;  *  can 
I  give  any  message  % '  Then  a'  turns 
round  sudden  like,  and  stands  just  like 
a  pictur',  with  the  postesses  to  either 
side  of  him,  and  his  beard  falling  down 
the  same  as  Aaron's.     But  if  a'  said 


ort,  'twur  beyond  my  comprehension, 
*  Did  you  please  to  be  looking  for 
the  Doctor,  sir  ?'  I  said — *  the  Doctor 
as  is  'biding  now  with  Mr.  Penniloe  1  I 
did  hear  that  he  was  gone  to  Squire 
Waldron's  house.'  For  I  thought  that 
he  was  more  the  sort  to  belong  to  that 
old  Gowler.  But  he  only  shook  his 
head,  and  turned  away  ;  and  presently, 
off  he  walks  most  majestic,  like  the 
image  of  a  man  the  same  as  I  have  seen 
to  Exeter.  I  felt  myself  in  that  alarm, 
that  go  away  I  couldn't,  until  I  heard 
your  gate  fall  to  behind  him.  Then  I 
thought  to  come  and  tell  you,  but  I 
hadn't  got  the  nerves  to  face  your  black 
passage,  after  what  had  come  across 
me.  For  to  my  mind  it  must  have 
been  the  Evil  One  himself.  May  the 
Lord  save  us  from  his  roarings  and 
devourings  ! " 

When  Mrs.  Muggridge  heard  this 
tale,  she  thought  that  it  had  better  go 
no  further,  and  she  saw  no  occasion  to 
repeat  it  to  her  master;  because  no 
message  had  been  left,  and  he  might 
imagine  that  she  had  not  attended 
to  her  duty  very  well.  For  it  had 
chanced,  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  somebody  wanted  to  disturb 
them,  the  housekeeper  was  giving  a 
most  pleasant  tea-party  to  the  two 
little  dears,  Master  Michael  an(l  Miss 
Fay.  And  by  accident,  of  course. 
Sergeant  Jakes  had  just  dropped  in. 
No  black  passage  could  be  anything 
but  a  joke  to  a  man  of  his  valour ; 
and  no  rapping  at  the  door  could  have 
passed  unchallenged,  if  it  reached 
such  ears.  But  the  hospitable  Thya- 
tira  offered  such  a  distraction  of  good 
things,  far  beyond  the  largest  larder- 
dreams  of  a  dry-tongued  lonely  bache- 
lor, that  the  coarser,  and  seldom  desir- 
able, gift  of  the  oars  lay  in  deep  abey- 
ance. For  the  sergeant  had  felt  quite 
enough  of  hardship  to  know  a  good 
time  when  he  tasted  it. 

**Now,  my  precious  little  dears," 
Thyatira  had  whispered  with  a  sigh,  . 
when  the  veteran  would  be  helped  no 
more,  *'  there  is  light  enough  still  for 
a  game  of  hop-scotch  down  at  tbe 
bottom  of   the  yard.      Susanna   will 
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mark  out  the  bed  for  you.  You 
will  find  the  chalk  under  the  knife- 
board." 

Away  ran  the  children ;  and  their 
merry  voices  rang  sweetly  to  the 
dancing  of  their  golden  hair. 

"  Sergeant  Schoolmaster,"  continued 
the  lady,  for  she  knew  that  he  liked  this 
combination  of  honours,  "  how  pleasant 
it  is,  when  the  shadows  are  falling,  to  see 
the  little  innocents  delighting  in  their 
games  !  It  seems  to  be  no  more  than 
yesterday  when  I  was  as  full  of  play 
as  any  of  them." 

**  A  good  many  yesterdays  have 
passed  since  that,''  Mr.  Jakes  thought 
as  he  looked  at  her  ;  but  he  was  far  too 
gallant  and  polite  to  say  so.  "  In 
your  case,  ma'am,  it  is  so,"  he  re- 
plied ;  ** yesterday,  only  yesterday! 
The  last  time  I  was  here,  I  was  say- 
ing to  myself  that  you  ladies  have  the 
command  of  time.  You  make  it  pass 
foi'  us  so  quickly,  while  it  is  standing 
still  with  you  !  " 

'*What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have 
been  abroad !  You  do  learn  such 
things  from  the  gift  of  tongues.  But 
it  do  seem  a  pity  you  should  have 
to  say  them  so  much  to  yourself,  Mr. 
Sergeant." 

"  Ma'am,"  replied  the  veteran,  in 
some  fear  of  becoming  too  compli- 
mentary, '^  I  take  it  that  some  of  us 
are  meant  to  live  apart,  and  to  work 
for  the  good  of  others.  But  have  you 
heard  how  the  Colonel  is  to-day  ]  Ah, 
he  is  a  man  indeed  ! " 

'*  There  are  doctors  enough  to  kill 
him  now.  And  they  are  going  to  do 
it  this  very  night."  Mrs.  Muggridge 
spoke  rather  sharply,  for  she  was  a 
little  put  out  with  her  visitor. 

**  What !  "  cried  the  man  of  sword 
and  ferule.  *'To  operate,  ma'am,  and 
I  not  there — I,  who  know  all  about 
operations  ! " 

'^No,  Mr.  Sergeant;  but  to  hold  a 
council.  And  in  this  very  house,  I 
believe ;  the  room  is  to  be  ready  at 
ten  o'clock.  Dr.  Fox,  Dr.  Gronow, 
and  Dr.  Gowler — it  is  more  than  I 
can  understand.  But  not  n.  word 
about  it  to  any  one,  for  Sir  Thomas 


would  be  very  angry.  To  frighten  his 
people,  and  make  such  a  fuss, — they 
durst  not  propose  it  at  his  own  house. 
And  Gronow  has  never  been  called  in, 
as  you  know.  But  Dr.  Jemmy  made 
a  favour  of  it,  for  he  thinks  very 
highly  of  that  man ;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  London  did  not  object. 
Only  he  said  that  if  it  must  be  so, 
and  everything  was  to  be  out  of 
proper  form,  he  would  like  my  master 
to  be  present  with  them." 

**  Three  doctors,  and  a  parson  to  sit 
upon  him  !  The  Lord  have  mercy  on 
the  Colonel's  soul  !  There  is  no  hope 
left  for  his  poor  body.  I  will  tell 
you,  ma'am,  what  I  saw  once  at  Turry 
Vardoes — but  no,  it  is  not  fit  for  you 
to  hear.  Well,  my  heart  is  like  a 
lump  of  lead.  I  would  sooner  have 
lost  my  other  arm  than  heard  such  a 
thing  of  the  Colonel.  Good  night, 
ma'am ;  and  thanking  you  for  all 
your  kindness,  I'm  no  fit  company  for 
any  one  no  longer." 

He  was  gone  in  a  moment.  His 
many-angled  form  sank  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  flinty  tunnel,  as  swiftly 
as  ever  a  schoolboy  vanished  when 
that  form  became  too  conspicuous. 
Thyatira  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  sat 
down  in  the  many-railed  beechen  chair 
at  the  head  of  her  cruelly  vacant 
table.  She  began  to  count  the  empty 
dishes,  and  with  less  than  her  usual 
charity  mused  upon  the  voracity  of 
man.  But  her  heart  was  kind,  and 
tlie  tear  she  wiped  away  was  not 
wholly  of  selfish  tincture. 

'*  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  us 
now.  My  master  will  lose  the  best 
friend  he  has  got,"  she  was  thinking, 
as  the  darkness  gathered  ;  ^^  faithful 
as  he  is,  it  will  try  him  hard  again ; 
for  Satan  has  prevailed  against  us. 
And  this  will  be  a  worse  snare  than 
any  he  has  laid.  To  have  in  Parson- 
age house  a  man,  as  chooseth  not  to 
come  to  prayers;  or  at  any  rate  stand- 
eth  up  at  mantelpiece  with  his  back 
turned  on  the  kneelers  ;  till  my  master 
told  him,  like  the  Christian  he  is,  that 
he  would  not  desire  him,  as  his  guest, 
to  go  contrary  to  his  principles, — and 
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pretty  principles  they  must  be,  I 
reckon, — but  would  beg  him  to  walk 
in  the  garden,  rather  than  set  such  ex- 
ample to  his  household  !  Alas  the  day 
that  such  a  man  came  here,  to  the 
house  of  a  holy  minister  !  No  bless- 
ing can  ever  attend  his  medicine.  Ah, 
the  times  are  not  as  they  was  !  No 
wonder  that  Spring-heeled  Jack  is 
allowed  to  carry  on,  when  such  a 
heathen  is  encouraged  in  the  land.  It 
wrould  not  go  out  of  my  grains  if  he 
was  Spring-heeled  Jack  himself  !  " 

Much  against  her  liking,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand,  this  excellent  woman 
brought  in  the  candles,  and  prepared 
the  sitting-room  for  the  consultation 
of  unholy  science. 

But  the  first  to  arrive  was  a  favour- 
ite of  hers,  and  indeed  of  all  the  parish, 
a  young  man  of  very  cheerful  aspect, 
and  of  brisk  and  ready  speech.  No 
man  had  ever  known  Jemmy  Fox  de- 
spair of  anything  he  undertook  ;  and 
there  were  few  things  he  would  not 
undertake ;  only  he  must  tackle  them 
in  his  own  way.  A  square-built,  thick- 
set, resolute  young  fellow,  of  no  great 
stature,  but  good  frame  and  fibi  e,  and 
as  nimble  as  a  pea  in  a  frying-pan. 
There  was  nothing  very  wonderful 
about  his  face ;  and  at  first  sight  a 
woman  would  have  called  him  plain, 
for  his  nose  was  too  short,  and  his 
chin  too  square,  and  his  mouth  too 
wide  for  elegance.  But  the  more  he 
was  looked  at,  the  better  he  was 
liked  by  any  honest  person ;  for  he 
was  never  on  the  watch  for  fault  in 
others,  as  haters  of  humbug  are  too 
apt  to  be. 

And  yet  without  intending,  or  know- 
ing it  at  all,  this  son  of  Chiron  had 
given  deep  ofFence  to  many  of  his  bre- 
thren around  Perlycross,  and  it  told 
upon  him  sadly  afterwards.  For  he 
loved  his  profession,  and  looked  upon 
it  as  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the 
world,  and  had  worked  at  it  too 
thoroughly  not  to  have  learned  how 
often  it  is  mere  profession.  By  choice 
he  would  have  dropped  all  general 
practice,  and  become  a  surgeon  only  ; 


but  this  was  impossible  except  in  some 
large  place,  and  cities  were  not  to  his 
liking.  As  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy 
banker  he  might  have  led  an  idle  life, 
if  he  pleased  ;  but  that  he  could  not 
bear,  and  resolved  to  keep  himself ; 
for  the  old  man  was  often  too  exacting, 
and  the  younger  had  some  little  in- 
come of  his  own.  Perlycross  suited 
him  well,  and  he  had  taken  a  long  and 
rambling  house,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  barn,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  village. 

"  Seen  anything  of  Spring-heeled 
Jack,  the  last  night  or  two,  Mrs.  Mug- 
gridge  ? "  he  inquired  too  lightly,  as 
he  flung  down  his  hat  in  similar  style 
at  a  corner.  **  Have  you  heard  the 
last  thing  that  has  been  learned  about 
him  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  no  !  But  I  hope  it  is  no 
harm,"  replied  the  palpitating  Thya- 
tira. 

"  Well,  that  depends  upon  how  you 
take  it.  We  have  discovered  for  cer- 
tain that  he  is  a  medical  man  from  a 
country  parish,  not  such  a  very  long 
way  from  here,  who  found  his  practice 
too  small  for  the  slaughter  on  the 
wholesale  style  he  delights  in.  And  so 
he  turned  his  instruments  into  patent 
jumpers,  tore  the  heart  out  of  his  last 
patient, — he  was  obliged  to  choose  a 
poor  one,  or  it  would  have  been  too 
small, — then  he  fitted  a  Bude-light  to 
his  biggest  dark  lantern.  And  you 
know  better  than  I  do  what  he  shows 
you  at  the  window  exactly  as  the 
church-clock  strikes  twelve." 

"  Oh,  Dr,  Jemmy,  how  you  do  make 
one  creep  !  Then  after  all  he  is  not, 
as  everybody  says,  even  a  dissolute 
nobleman  ? " 

"  No.  That  is  where  the  disap- 
pointment lies.  He  set  that  story 
afoot  no  doubt,  to  comfort  the  rela- 
tives of  the  folk  he  kills.  By  the  by, 
what  a  place  this  old  house  would  be 
for  him  I  He  likes  a  broad  window- 
sill,  just  like  yours,  and  the  weather 
is  the  very  thing  for  him  I " 

**  I  shall  nail  up  a  green  baize  every 
night.      Oh,  Dr.  Jemmy,  there   is   a 
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knock  at  the  door  !     Would  you  mind 
seeing  who  it  isl — that's  a  dear." 

Dr.  Fox,  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
admitted  Dr.  Gronow,  on  his  very 
first  visit  to  the  rectory. 

"  Others  not  come  yet1 "  asked  the 
elder  gentleman,  as  the  trembling 
housekeeper  offered  him  a  chair  ;  **  his 
Eeverence  would  hardly  like  a  pipe 
here,  I  suppose.  Well,  Jemmy,  what 
is  your  opinion  of  all  this  strange 
affair  ? '' 

Mrs.  Muggridge  Lad  hurried  off 
with  a  shiver  and  a  prayer. 

"  I  am  mum  before  my  betters," 
the  young  man  replied.  *'  The  case  is 
gone  out  of  my  hands  altogether." 

**  And  a  good  thing  for  you.  I  am 
glad  of  it  for  your  sake.  But  we 
must  not  anticipate  Gowler.  I  have 
no  business  here,  except  as  what  the 
lawyers  call  amicus  curioe.  By  the 
by,  I  suppose  you  have  never  seen 
the  smallest  ground  for  suspicion  of 
foul  play  ? " 

"  Never.  I  should  have  come  to  you 
first,  if  I  had.  There  could  be  no 
possible  motive,  to  begin  with  ;  and 
everybody  loves  him  like  a  father." 

"  A  man  is  too  fatherly  sometimes. 
One  never  can  understand  those  foreign 
women.  But  you  know  the  family, 
and  I  do  not.  Excuse  me  for  a  hor- 
rible suggestion  ;  but  I  have  had  some 
very  dark  experiences." 

"  And  so,  no  doubt,  has  Gowler. 
The  idea  crossed  his  brain,  but  was 
scattered  immediately  when  he  knew 
the  facts.  Hush,  here  they  come ! 
Let  us  think  no  more  of  that." 

Mr.  Penniloe  was  tired,  and  in  very 
low  spirits ;  for  he  looked  upon  this 
meeting  as  the  fatal  crisis.  After 
seeing  to  his  visitors,  and  offering 
refreshment,  which  none  of  them 
accepted,  he  took  a  chair  apart,  being 
present  as  a  listener  only. 

Thereupon  Dr.  Gowler  in  very  few 
words  gave  his  view  of  the  case,  pre- 
mising only  that  he  spoke  with  some 
doubt,  and  might  well  be  mistaken, 
for  the  symptoms  were  perplexing, 
and  the  malady  was  one   which   had 


not  as  yet  been  studied  at  sill  ex- 
haustively. His  conclusion  agreed  in 
the  main  with  that  of  his  young  and 
sagacious  coadjutor,  though  he  was 
enabled  by  longer  experience  to  be 
perhaps  a  little  more  definite.  He 
spoke  very  well,  and  with  a  diffidence 
which  particularly  impressed  the 
others,  on  the  part  of  a  man  whose 
judgment  was  of  the  very  highest 
authority. 

Dr.  Gronow  immediately  confirmed 
his  view,  so  far  as  the  details  at 
second-hand  could  warrant,  and  gave 
his  own  account  of  a  similar  case, 
where  the  injury  was  caused  by  the 
handle  of  a  barrow,  and  continued 
latent  for  several  years.  The  unani- 
mous decision  was  that  no  hope  re- 
mained ;  unless  the  poor  patient  would 
submit  to  a  surgical  operation  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  in  the  then  con- 
dition of  medical  science,  and  for 
which  it  was  advisable  to  have  re- 
course to  Paris. 

"I  know  him  too  well.  He  will 
never  consent."  Mr.  Penniloe  came 
forward,  and  sought  from  face  to  face 
for  some  gleam  of  encouragement. 
"  Surely  there  must  be  some  other 
course,  something  at  least  to  allevi- 
ate  " 

"  There  may  be ;  but  we  do  not 
know  it  yet,  and  I  fear  that  we  never 
shall  do  so.  And  for  this  very  sufficient 
reason," — here  Dr.  Gowler  took  a  glove 
from  his  pocket,  and  presented  a  most 
simple  and  convincing  explanation  of 
the  mischief  that  had  Happened,  and 
the  consequence  that  must  of  necessity 
ensue  without  surgical  redress.  Even 
that,  he  admitted,  was  of  very  doubtful 
issue,  in  plain  English, — "  either  kill, 
or  cure." 

The  parson  sighed  heavily,  and  even 
Dr.  Fox  was  too  much  affected  to  say  a 
word  ;  but  the  elder  physicians  seemed 
to  think  it  right  and  natural,  and  a 
credit  to  their  science,  that  they  knew 
so  much  about  it.  Gowler  and  Gronow 
were  becoming  mighty  friends,  so  far 
as  two  men  of  the  world  care  to  in- 
dulge, and  the  great   London  doctor 
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accepted  with  pleasure  the  offer  of  a 
day's  fly-fishing.  "  I  have  not  thrown 
a  fly  since  I  was  quite  a  boy,"  he 
said. 

"And  I  never  threw  a  fly  till  I  was 
an  old  man/'  said  the  other ;  and  their 
host  knew  well  which  would  have  the 
better  chance,  though  he  felt  a  little 
vexed  at  their  light  arrangements. 

"  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fishing, 
my  dear  fellow,"  Dr.  Gowler  assured 
him,  when  the  other  two  were  gone. 
"  I  was  to  have  left  you  in  the 
morning,  as  you  know  ;  and  I  have 
not  had  such  a  holiday  for  seven 
years.  I  positively  needed  it,  and 
shall  be  twice  the  man.  But  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  stay  one  day  longer, 
to  give  you  one  more  chance  of 
persuading  poor  Sir  Thomas.  See 
how  handsomely  he  has  behaved, — I 
mean  according  to  country  notions; 
though  I  often  make  more  in  one  day 
in  town.  He  slipped  this  into  my 
hand,  sealed  up ;  and  I  did  not  refuse 
it,  for  fear  of  a  fuss.  But  you  will 
return  it,  when  I  am  in  the  coach,  and 
explain,  with  my  kind  regards,  that  it 
is  against  my  rule  to  take  any  fee 
upon  a  visit  to  a  friend.  I  came  to 
renew  our  old  friendship  only,  and 
from  my  great  regard  for  you.  We  do 
not  think  alike]upon  the  greatest  of  all 
matters.  Perhaps  that  is  better  for 
your  happiness  than  mine.  But  after 
all  my  knowledge  of  the  world,  I  do 
believe  that  the  best  friends  are  those 
who  are  like  you." 

Mr.  Penniloe  took  the  cheque  for 
fifty  guineas,  and  placed  it  in  his  desk, 
without  a  word ;  for  he  knew  his 
friend's  character  too  well  to  argue. 
Then  he  shook  him  very  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  said  "  Good- night." 
But  as  he  sank  back  in  his  chair  to 
reflect  and  examine  himself  of  the 
bygone  day,  he  hoped  that  his  ears 
had  deceived  him  that  night  in  a 
matter  which  had  shocked  him  sadly. 
Unless  they  had  erred.  Dr.  Gronow 
had  said  :  *'  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  for 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  autopsy 
should  be  compulsory."  And  Harrison 


Gowler  had  replied  :  "  Exactly  so ; 
but  in  this  benighted  part  I  suppose 
it  is  impossible." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


R.  I.   p. 


"  Oh,  Mr.  Sergeant,  how  you  did 
alarm  me  !  "  cried  a  very  pretty  damsel 
one  fine  October  evening,  as  she 
almost  fell  upon  the  breast  of  **High 
Jarks  "  from  some  narrow  stone  steps 
at  the  corner  of  a  lane.  She  was 
coming  by  the  nearest  way  to  the 
upper  village,  from  the  side  entrance  to 
Walderscourt,  a  picturesque  way  but  a 
rough  one.  For  the  lane  was  overhung, 
and  even  overwhelmed,  with  every 
kind  of  hindrance  to  the  proper 
course  of  trade.  Out  of  the  sides, 
and  especially  at  corners  where  the 
right  of  way  should  have  been  most 
sacred,  jutted  forth  obstacles  most 
inconsiderate,  or  even  of  set  purpose 
malicious.  If  a  great  stool  of  fern 
could  be  treated  as  nothing,  even  with 
its  jagged  saws  quivering,  or  a  flexible 
ash  could  be  shoved  aside  lightly,  with 
the  cowardly  knowledge  that  it  had 
no  thorns ;  yet  in  ambush  with  their 
spears  couched  would  be  the  files  of 
furze,  the  barbed  brigade  of  holly,  orthe 
stiff  picket  of  blackthorn.  And  any 
man,  engaged  with  these  deliveries  of 
the  moment,  might  thank  his  star^ 
(when  visible  through  the  tangle 
overhead)  if  by  any  chance  he  missed 
a  blinding  thump  in  both  his  eyes. 

Alas  !  it  would  have  been  indeed  a 
blessing,  as  well  as  a  just  correction,  for 
the  well-seasoned  master  of  the  youth  of 
Perlycross,  if  a  benevolent  switch  from 
the  hedgerow  had  taken  him  sharply 
in  the  eyes  that  had  so  long  descried 
nothing  but  motes  in  more  tender  orbs. 
As  the  young  maid  drew  back  from  the 
warlike  arm  which  had  been  quite 
obliged  to  encircle  her,  one  fiash  of  her 
eyes  entered  those  of  Mr.  Jakes ;  and  he 
never  saw  again  as  he  had  seen  before. 
But  his  usual  composure  was  not  gone 
yet.  A  true  schoolmaster  is  well  assui  ed, 
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whatever  the  circumstance  may  be, 
that  he  is  in  the  right  and  all  others 
in  the  wrong.  **I  beg  you  will  offer 
no  apologies,  miss/'  he  began  with  a 
very  gracious  smile  as  he  rubbed  up 
the  nap  of  his  old  velvet  coat  where  a 
wicked  boy  had  tallow-candled  it ;  **  I 
take  it  that  you  are  a  stranger  here, 
and  not  quite  familiar  with  our  kind 
of  road.  The  roads  about  here  have 
a  manner  of  showing  that  they  know 
not  in  what  direction  they  are  going.'' 

*'  But,  Mr.  Sergeant,  don't  you 
know  me?  Not  so  very  long  ago  I 
ran  up  this  very  lane,  over  the  plank- 
bridge  and  up  to  this  heling,  because 
of  the  temper  you  were  in.  It  was 
my  brother  \Vatty  you  wanted  to 
catch  ;  but  you  flourished  your  cane 
so,  that  tbe  girls  ran  too.  But  you 
would  not  have  beaten  poor  me,  Mr. 
Sergeant?  " 

She  skipped  back  a  step  or  two,  as 
if  still  afraid,  and  courtesied  to  show 
her  pretty  figure,  and  managed  to  let 
her  bright  hair  fall  down  over  the 
blush  of  her  soft  round  cheeks.  Then 
she  lifted  her  eyes  with  the  sweetest 
appeal,  for  the  fair  Tamar  Haddon 
was  a  born  coquette. 

"  Why,  Tamar,  my  dear,  can  it  pos- 
sibly be  you  ?  I  could  never  have 
supposed  that  you  would  come  to 
this.  You  were  always  the  prettiest 
child  among  the  girls.  But,  as  you 
know,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
My  business  has  always  been  with 
the  boys." 

"  And  quite  right,  Mr.  Sergeant — 
they  are  so  much  better,  so  much 
quicker  to  learn,  as  well  as  better- 
looking  and  more  interesting  !  " 

"  That  depends  upon  who  it  may 
be,"  said  Mr.  Jakes  judicially  ;  **  some 
girls  are  much  better  at  round-hand, 
as  well  as  arithmetic.  But  why  have 
I  lost  sight  of  you  all  these  years  ? 
And  why  have  you  grown  such  a — 
well,  such  a  size  t " 

**  Oh,  you  are  rude  !  I  am  not  a 
size  at  all.  1  thought  that  you  always 
learned  politeness  in  the  wars.  I  am 
only  seventeen  round  the  waist, — but 


you  sha'n't  see.  No,  no,  stick  you  to 
the  boys,  Mr.  Sergeant.  I  must  be 
off  ;  I  didn't  come  out  for  pleasure. 
Good  evening,  sir ;  good  evening  to 
you ! " 

**  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Miss 
Haddon.  Don't  you  know  when  I 
used  to  give  you  sugar-plums  out  of 
this  horn  box  1  And  if  I  may  say  it 
without  offence,  you  are  much  too 
pretty  to  be  in  this  dark  place  without 
somebody  to  take  care  of  you." 

**  Ah,  now  you  are  more  like  the 
army  again.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
warrior,  in  my  opinion.  Oh,  what  a 
plague  these  brambles  are  !  Would 
you  mind  just  holding  my  hat  for  a 
moment  1  I  mustn't  go  into  the 
village  such  a  fright,  or  everybody 
will  stare  at  me.  My  hair  is  such  a 
trouble,  I  have  half  a  mind  sometimes 
to  cut  off  every  snip  of  it.  No,  no, 
you  can't  help  me ;  men  are  much  too 
clumsy." 

Mr.  Jakes  was  lost  in  deep  admira- 
tion, and  Tamar  Haddon  knew  it  well, 
and  turned  away  to  smile,  as  she  sat 
upon  a  bank    of    moss,    drawing  her 
long  tresses  through  the  supple  play 
of  fingers  and  the  rosy  curve  of  palms  ; 
while  her  cherry  lips  were  pouting  and 
her  brown  eyes  sparkling,  in  and  out 
the    golden    shower   from    her   saucy 
forehead.     The  schoolmaster  held  her 
little   hat,  and    watched   every  move- 
ment   of    her   hands    and   eyes,    and 
wondered  ;  for  the  gaiety  of  girlhood, 
and  the  blushes  and  the  glances  were 
as  the  opening  of  a  new  world  to  him. 
"  I    know    what  you  are   thinking 
now,  it's  no  good  to  deny  it,"  she  cried, 
as  she  jumped  up,  and  snatched   her 
hat  away.     "  You  are  saying  to  your- 
self— *  What   a    poor   vain  creature  ! 
Servants'  hats  are  not  allowed  in  well- 
conducted  households.'    But  you  must 
understand  that  I  am  not  a  common 
servant.     I  am  a  private  lady's-maid 
to  her  ladyship  the  Countess  ]  and  she 
has  none  of  your  old-fashioned  English 
ways  about  her.     She  likes  to  see  me 
look, — well,    perhaps   you   would  not 
call  it  *  pretty,'  for  that  depends  upon 
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the  wearer,  and  I  have  no  pretension 
to  it — but  tidy,  and  decent,  and  toler- 
ably nice — *' 

**  Wonderfully  nice,  and  as  lovely  as 
a  rose." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Sergeant,  you  who  must 
know  so  much  better  !  But  I  have 
no  time  for  such  compliments,  and  they 
would  turn  my  little  head,  from  such  a 
learned  man  as  you  are.  How  can  I 
think  of  myself  for  a  moment,  when 
things  are  so  dreadful  1  Poor  Sir 
Thomas — you  know  how  ill  he  is  ;  he 
is  longing  for  something,  and  I  am 
sent  to  fetch  it  on  the  sly,  so  that  Dr. 
Fox  should  have  no  idea,  but  her  lady- 
ship says  that  it  can  do  no  harm, 
now." 

"What,  the  poor  Colonel  waiting, 
miss,  and  I  have  kept  you  all  this 
time?  1  was  just  on  my  way  to  in- 
quire for  him,  when — when  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  you.  I  can  scarcely 
believe  in  any  doctor  conquering  him." 

'*  They  are  though, — they  are  doing 
it.  He  is  very  low  to-day.  They 
seem  to  have  brought  him  down  to  a 
flat  knock-under,  just  as  you  do  with 
the  schoolboys.  I  can't  hardly  think 
of  it  without  crying.'*  The  fair  Tamar 
dropped  her  eyes,  and  hung  her  head 
a  little,  and  then  looked  softly  at  the 
veteran,  to  plead  for  his  warmest 
sympathy.  **  There,  I  declare  to  you, 
1  have  cried  so  much  that  I  can't  cry  no 
more,"  she  continued  with  a  sigh ; 
"  but  it  is  a  calf's  sweetbread  that  I  be 
bound  to  get ;  and  where  from,  I'd 
like  to  know,  unless  it  is  to  Mr. 
Robert's." 

A  pang  shot  through  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Jakes,  and  if  his  cane  had  been  at 
hand  he  would  have  grasped  it.  For 
Mr.  Robert  was  his  own  brother,  the 
only  butcher  in  the  village,  a  man  of 
festive  nature  (as  a  butcher  ought  to 
be),  of  no  habitual  dignity,  and  there 
fore  known  as  "  Low  Jarks,"  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  fair  sex,  and  worst 
of  all,  some  twenty  years  the  junior  of 
"  High  Jarks." 

**  What,  young  Bobby  !  "  cried  the 
sergeant,     striking    out ;    "  there    is 


nothing  that  he  knows  worth  speak- 
ing of.  And  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, he  never  will  know  nothing.  I 
mean  to  say  *  anything.'  Sometimes 
I  go  back  from  all  my  instructions  all 
over  the  world,  to  the  way — to  the 
way  you  talk,  in  this  part  of  the 
world." 

"But,  Mr.  Sergeant,  that  is  ooly 
natural ;  considering  that  you  belong 
to  this  part  of  the  world.  Now,  you 
do, — don't  you  1 — however  learned  you 
may  be." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  deny  that  it  comes 
up  sometimes.  A  man  of  my  years, 
— I  mean,  a  young  man  by  age,  and 
yet  one  who  has  partaken  in  great 
motions,  feels  himself  so  very  much 
above  butchers'  shops,  and  the  like  of 
them.  And  all  the  women, — or  as 
they  call  themselves  now,  —  all  the 
ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  have  now 
been  so  well  educated,  that  they  think 
a  great  deal  of  the  difference." 

**To  be  sure,"  said  Tamar  Had- 
don,  **  I  can  quite  see  that.  But  how 
could  they  get  their  meat  without 
the  butchers'  shops  1  Some  people 
are  too  learned,  Mr.  Sergeant." 

"  I  know  it,  miss ;  but  I  am  very 
particular  not  to  let  any  one  say  it  of 
me.  I  could  quote  Latin,  if  I  chose  ; 
but  who  would  put  a  spill  to  my  pipe 
afterwards  ]  One  must  never  indulge 
in  all  one  knows." 

"  Well,  it  does  seem  a  pity,  after 
spending  years  about  it.  But  here  we 
are,  come  to  the  riverside  at  last.  You 
mustn't  think  of  coming  across  the 
plank  with  me.  It  would  never  do  to 
have  you  drownded ;  and  you  know 
what  Betty  Cork  is.  Why,  all  the 
boys  to  Perlycross  would  be  making 
mouths  to-morrow  I  And  I  shall  go 
home  along  the. turnpike  road." 

The  schoolmaster  saw  the  discretion 
of  this.  Charmed  as  he  was  by  this 
gay  young  maid,  he  must  never  forget 
what  was  thought  of  him.  For  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Walter  Haddon, 
the  landlord  of  the  "  Ivy-bush,"  a 
highly  respectable  place,  and  there- 
fore jealous  of  the  parish  reputation. 
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Moreover,  the  handrail  of  the  foot- 
bridge was  now  on  the  side  of  his 
empty  sleeve ;  and  the  plank  being 
very  light  and  tremulous,  he  feared  to 
recross  it  without  stepping  backward, 
which  was  better  done  without  spec- 
tators. So  he  stayed  where  he  was, 
while  she  tripped  across  without  even 
touching  the  handrail ;  and  the  dark 
gleam  of  the  limpid  Perle,  in  the  twi- 
light of  gray  branches,  fluttered  with 
her  passing  shadow. 

Just  as  she  turned  on  the  opposit'e 
bank,  where  cart-ruts  ridged  the 
water's  brink,  and  was  kissing  her 
hand  to  the  ancient  soldier,  with  a 
gay  **  Good  evening  !  "  the  deep  boom 
of  a  big  bell  rang  and  quivered 
throughout  the  valley.  Cattle  in  the 
meadows  ceased  from  browsing,  and 
looked  up  as  if  they  were  called,  birds 
made  wing  for  the  distant  wood,  and 
sere  leaves  in  the  stillness  rustled,  as 
the  solemn  thrill  trembled  in  the 
darkening  air. 

**For  God's  sake  count,"  the  old 
soldier  cried,  raising  the  hat  from  his 
grizzled  head,  and  mounting  a  hillock 
clear  of  bushes ;  "  it  is  the  big  bell 
tolling  !  "  But  the  frolicsome  maiden 
had  disappeared,  and  he  was  left  to 
count  alone. 

At  intervals  of  a  minute,  while  the 
fall  of  night  grew  heavier,  the  burden 
of  the  passing-bell  was  laid  on  mortal 
ears  and  hearts. 

Time  is  over  for  one  more 

was  graven  on  the  front  of  it,  and  was 
borne  along  the  valley  ;  while  the 
echo  of  the  hills  brought  homo  the 
lesson  of  the  reverse. 

Soon  shall  thy  own  life  be  o'er. 

Keeping  throbbing  count,  the 
listener  spread  the  fingers  of  his  one 
hand  upon  his  threadbare  waistcoat ; 
and  they  trembled  more  and  more,  as 
the  number  grew  towards  the  fatal 
forty-nine.  When  the  forty- ninth 
stroke  ceased  to  ring,  and  the  last 
pulsation  died  away,   he  stood  as  if 


his  own  life  depended  on  the  number 
fifty.  But  the  knell  was  finished  ;  the 
years  it  told  of  were  but  forty-nine — 
gone  by,  like  the  minutes  between  the 
strokes. 

**  Old  Channing  perhaps  is  looking 
at  the  tower-clock.  Hark  !  In  a  mo- 
ment he  will  strike  another  stroke." 
But  old  Channing  knew  his  arithmetic 
too  well.  "  Now  God  forgive  me  for 
a  sinful  man — or  worse  than  a  man, 
an  ungrateful  beast  !  "  cried  the 
sergeant,  falling  upon  his  knees,  with 
sorrow  embittered  by  the  shameful 
thought  that,  while  his  old  chief  was 
at  the  latest  gasp,  himself  had  been 
flirting  merrily  with  a  handmaid  of 
the  house,  and  sniggering  like  a  raw 
recruit.  He  wiped  his  eyes  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  the  lesson  of  the 
bell  fell  on  him. 

It  had  fallen  at  the  same  time  upon 
ears  more  heedful  and  less  needful  of 
it.  Mr.  Penniloe,  on  his  homeward 
road,  received  the  mournful  message, 
and  met  the  groom  who  had  ridden  so 
hard  to  save  the  angelical  hour.  And 
truly,  if  there  be  any  value  in  the 
ancient  saying, 

Happy  is  the  soul 
That  hath  a  speedy  toll, 

the  flight  of  Sir  Thomas  Waldron's 
spirit  was  in  the  right  direction. 

The  clergyman  turned  from  his 
homeward  path,  and  hastened  to  the 
house  of  mourning.  He  scarcely  ex- 
pected that  any  one  as  yet  would  care 
to  come  down,  or  speak  to  him  ;  but 
the  least  he  could  do  was  to  ofEer  his 
help.  In  the  hush  of  the  dusk  he  was 
shown  through  the  hall,  and  into  a 
little  sitting-room  favoured  by  the 
ladies.  Believing  that  he  was  quite 
alone,  for  no  one  moved  and  the  light 
was  nearly  spent,  he  took  a  seat  by 
the  curtained  window,  and  sank  into 
a  train  of  sombre  thoughts.  But 
presently  a  lapping  sound  aroused  him, 
and  going  to  the  sofa  there  he  found 
his  favourite  Nicie  overcome  with 
sorrow,  her  head  drooping  back  like 
a  wind-tossed  flower,  while  Pixie,  with 
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a  piteous  gaze,  was  nestling  to  her 
side,  and  offering  every  now  and  then 
the  silent  comfort  of  his  tongue. 

**  What  is  it,  my  dear  1  *'  the  parson 
asked,  as  if  he  did  not  know  too  well. 
But  who  knows  what  to  say  some- 
times ]  Then,  shocked  at  himself,  he 
said,  *'  Don't,  my  dear."  But  she 
went  on  sobbing  as  if  he  had  not 
spoken,  and  ho  thought  of  his  little 
Fay  when  she  lost  her  mother.  He 
was  too  kind  to  try  any  consolations, 
or  press  the  sense  of  duty  yet ;  but  he 
put  on  his  glasses  and  took  little  Pixie 
and  began  to  stroke  his  wrinkled 
brow.  *•  This  dear  little  thing  is  cry- 
ing too,"  he  whispered,  and  certainly 
there  were  tears,  his  own  or  another's, 
on  the  velvet  nose.  Then  Nicie  rose 
slowly  and  put  back  her  hair,  and 
tried  to  look  bravely  at  both  of  them. 

"  If  mother  could  only  cry,"  she 
said  ;  **  but  she  has  not  moved  once, 
and  she  will  not  come  away.  There  is 
one  thing  she  ought  to  do,  but  she 
cannot ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  should 
never  do  it  right.  Oh,  will  you  do  it, 
Uncle  Penniloe  1  It  would  be  an 
excuse  to  get  her  out  of  the  room  ; 
and  then  we  might  make  her  lie  down, 
and  be  better.  My  father  is  gone ; 
and  will  mother  go  too  ?" 

Speaking  as  steadily  as  she  could, 
but  breaking  down  every  now  and 
then,  she  told  him  that  there  was  a 
certain  old  ring,  of  no  great  value,  but 
very  curious,  which  her  father  had 
said  many  years  ago  he  would  like  to 
have  buried  with  him.  He  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  it  throughout  his  long 
illness,  but  his  wife  had  remembered 
it  suddenly,  and  had  told  them  where 
to  find  it.  It  was  found  by  a  trusty 
servant  now ;  and  she  was  present 
while  Mr.  Penniloe  placed  it  on  the  icy 
linger,  and  dropped  a  tear  on  the  fore- 
head of  his  friend,  holy  now  in  the 
last  repose. 

On  his  homeward  path  that  night 
the  curate  saw  through  the  gloom  of 
lonely  sorrow  many  a  storm  impending. 
Wlio  was  there  now  to  hold  the  parish 
in  the  bonds  of  amity,  to  reconcile  the 


farmers'  feuds,  to  help  the  struggling 
tradesman,  to  bury  the  aged  cripple, 
to  do  any  of  those  countless  deeds  of 
good-will  and  humanity  which  are  less 
than  the  discount  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt  due  from  the  wealthy  to  the  poor  ] 
And  who  would  cheer  him  now  with 
bold  decision,  and  kind  deference,  in 
all  those  difficulties  which  beset  the 
country  clergyman,  who  hates  to  strain 
his  duty,  yet  is  fearful  of  relaxing  it  ? 
Such  difficulties  must  arise ;  and 
though  there  certainly  was  in  those 
days  a  great  deal  more  fair  give-and- 
take  than  can  be  now  expected,  there 
was  less  of  settled  rule  and  guidance 
for  a  peaceful  parson.  Moreover,  he 
felt  the  important  charge  which  he 
had  undertaken  as  co-trustee  of  large 
estates,  as  well  as  a  nervous  dread  of 
being  involved  in  heavy  outlay,  with 
no  rich  friend  to  back  him  now,  con- 
cerning the  repairs,  and  in  some 
measure  the  rebuilding  of  the  large 
and  noble  parish  church. 

But  all  these  personal  troubles 
vanished  in  the  memories  of  true 
friendship,  and  in  holy  confidence, 
when  he  performed  that  last  sad  duty 
in  the  dismantled  church,  and  then  in 
the  eastern  nook  of  the  long  grave- 
yard. He  had  dreaded  this  trial  not 
a  little,  but  knew  what  his  dear  friend 
would  have  wished ;  and  the  needful 
strength  was  given  him. 

It  has  been  said,  and  is  true  too 
often  (through  our  present  usages)^ 
that  one  funeral  makes  many.  A  * 
strong  east  wind  of  unwonted  bitterness- 
at  this  time  of  year, — it  was  now  the 
last  day  of  October — whistled  through 
the  crowd  of  mourners,  fluttered 
scarf,  and  crape,  and  veil,  and  set  old 
Ghanning's  last  tooth  raging,  and 
tossed  the  minister's  whitening  locks, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  Office  for  the 
Dead.  So  cold  was  the  air,  that  people 
of  real  pity  and  good  feeling,  if  they 
had  no  friends  in  the  village,  hied  to 
the  "  Ivy-bush,"  when  all  was  over, 
and  called  for  hot  brandy  and  Mater. 

But  among  them  was  not  Mr.  Jakes, 
though  he  needed  a  stimulus  as  much 
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as  any.  He  lingered  in  the  church- 
yard till  the  banking  up  was  done  and 
every  one  else  had  quitted  it.  When 
all  alone  he  scooped  a  hole  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  and  filled  it 
with  a  bunch  of  white  chrysanthe- 
mums, imbedded  firmly  to  defy  the 
wind.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
sombre  schoolroom,  at  the  west  end 
■of  the  churchyard  and  with  one  window 
looking  into  it.  There,  although  he 
had  flint  and  tinder,  he  did  not  even 
light  a  dip,  but  sat  for  hours  in  his 
<jhair  of  office,  with  his  head  laid  on 
the  old  oak  desk.  Rough,  and  sad, 
and  tumbled  memories  passed  before 
his  gray-thatched  eyes,  and  stirred  the 
recesses  of  his  rugged  heart. 

Suddenly  a  shadow  fell  across  his 
desk.  He  rose  from  his  dream  of  the 
past,  and  turning  saw  the  half-moon 
quivering  aslant  through  the  diamond 
panes  of  the  lattice.  For  a  minute  he 
listened,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
\  heard  except  a  long  low  melancholy 
wail.  Then  he  buttoned  his  coat,  his 
best  Sunday  black,  and  was  ashamed 
to  find  the  empty  cuff  wet,  as  the  bib 
of  an  infant,  but  with  the  tears  of 
motherless  old  age. 

After  his  manner  (when  no  boys 
were  nigh)  he  condemned  himself  for 
an  ancient  fool,  and  was  about  to 
strike  a  light,  when  the  sad  low  sound 
fell  again  upon  his  ears.  Determined 
to  know  what  the  meaning  of  it  was, 
he  groped  for  his  hat  and  stout  oak 
staff,  and  entered  the  churchyard  by 
the  little  iron  gate,  the  private  way 
from  the  school  premises. 

The  silence  was  as  deep  as  the  still- 
ness of  the  dead  ;  but  by  the  light  of 
the  westering  moon  he  made  his  way 
among  the  white  tombstones,  and  the 
rubbish  of  the  builders,  to  the  eastern 
corner  where  Sir  Thomas  Waldron 
lay.  His  old  chief's  grave  was  fair 
and  smooth,  and  the  crisp  earth 
glistened  in  the  moonlight,  for  the 
wind  had  fallen  and  a  frost  was 
setting  in  ;  but  a  small  black  figure 
lay  on  the  crown  close  to  the  bunch  of 
flowers.     A  low  growl  met  him  ;  and 


then  a 'dismal  i^ail  of  anguish,  beyond 
any  power  of  words  or  tears,  trembled 
along  the  wan  alleys  of  the  dead  and 
lingered  in  the  shadowy  recesses  of 
the  church. 

"  Good  little  Jess,  thou  art  truer 
than  mankind,"  said  the  sergeant,  and 
marched  away  to  his  lonely  bed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    POTATO-FIELD. 

Live  who  may,  and  die  who  must, 
the  work  of  the  world  shall  be  carried 
on.  Of  all  these  works,  the  one  that 
can  never  be  long  in  arrears  is  eating  ; 
and  of  all  British  victuals,  next  to 
bread,  the  potato  claims  perhaps  the 
foremost  place.  Where  the  soil  is 
light  towards  Hagdon  Hill,  on  the 
property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
potatoes,  meet  for  any  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  could  be  dug  by  the  ton 
in  those  days.  In  these  democratic 
and  epidemic  times  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
good  potato ;  and  the  reason  is  too 
near  to  seek.  The  finer  the  quality  of 
fruit  or  root,  the  fiercer  are  they  that 
fall  on  it ;  and  the  Nemesis  of  excel- 
lence already  was  impending.  But 
the  fatal  blow  had  not  fallen  yet ;  the 
ripe  leaves  strewed  the  earth  with 
vivid  gold,  instead  of  reeking  welter- 
ing smut ;  and  the  berries  were  sound 
for  boys  and  girls  to  pelt  one  another 
across  the  field  ;  while  at  the  lift  of 
the  glistening  fork  across  the 
crumbling  ridges,  up  sprang  a  ;cluster 
of  rosy  globes,  clean  as  a  codftn  and 
chubby  as  a  cherub. 

Farmer  John  Horner,  the  senior 
churchwarden  and  the  largest  rate- 
payer on  the  south  side  of  the  Perle, 
would  never  have  got  on  as  he  did 
without  some  knowledge  of  the 
weather.  The  bitter  east  wind  of  the 
previous  night,  and  the  keen  frost  of 
the  morning,  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  high  time  to  lift  his  best 
field  of  potatoes.  He  had  two  large 
butts  tq,  receive  the  filled  sacks, 
assorted    into    ware   and   chats ;  and 
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every  working  man  on  the  farm,  as 
well  as  his  wife  and  children,  had 
been  ordered  to  stick  at  this  job,  and 
clear  this  four-acre  field  before  night- 
fall. The  field  was  a  good  step  from 
the  village,  as  well  as  from  Farmer 
Horner's  house;  and  the  lower  end 
(where  the  gate  was)  abutted  on  the 
Susscot  lane  leading  from  the  ford  to 
Ferlycross. 

It  was  now  All- Hallows'  day,  ac- 
counted generally  the  farewell  of 
autumn  and  arrival  of  the  winter. 
Birds  and  beasts,  that  know  their  time 
witliout  recourse  to  calendar,  had  made 
the  best  use  of  that  knowledge,  and  fol- 
lowed suit  of  wisdom.  Some  from  the 
hills  were  seeking  downwards,  not 
to  abide  in  earnest  yet,  but  to  see 
for  themselves  what  men  had  done 
for  their  comfort  when  the  pinch 
should  come;  some  of  more  tender 
kind  were  gone  with  a  whistle  at  the 
storms  they  left  behind  ;  aud  others 
had  taken  their  winter  apparel,  and 
meant  to  hold  fast  to  the  homes  they 
understood. 

Farmer  John,  who  was  getting 
rather  short  of  breath  from  the  fat- 
ness of  his  bacon,  stirred  about  stead- 
fastly among  the  rows,  exhorting, 
ordering,  now  and  then  upbraiding, 
when  a  digger  stuck  his  fork  into  the 
finest  of  the  clump.  He  had  put  his 
huntiug-gaiters  on,  because  the  ground 
would  clog  as  soon  as  the  rime  began 
to  melt ;  and  the  fog,  which  still  lin- 
gered in  the  hollows  of  the  slopes,  made 
him  pull  his  triple  chin  out  of  his  com- 
forter to  cough  as  often  as  he  opened 
his  big  mouth  to  scold.  For  he  was 
not  (like  farmers  of  the  present  day) 
too  thankful  for  anything  that  can  be 
called  a  crop,  to  utter  a  cross  word 
over  it. 

Old  -Mr.  Channing,  the  clerk,  came 
in  by  the  gate  from  the  lane,  when  the 
sua  was  getting  high.  Not  that  he 
meant  to  do  much  work  (for  anything 
but  graves  his  digging-time  was  past, 
and  it  suited  him  better  to  make 
breeches),  but  simply  that  he  liked  to 
know  how  things  were  going  on,  and 


thought  it  not  impossible  that  if  he 
praised  the  'taturs,  churchwarden 
might  say,  **Bob,  you  shall  taste 
them  ;  we'll  drop  you  a  bushel  when 
the  butt  comes  by  your  door."  So  he 
took  up  a  root  or  two  here  and  there^ 
and  "  hefted  it "  (that  is  to  say, 
poised  it  carefully  to  judge  the  weighty 
as  one  does  a  letter  for  the  post),  and 
then  stroked  the  sleek  skin  lovingly, 
and  put  it  down  gingerly  for  fear  of 
any  bruise.  Farmer  John  watched 
him,  with  a  dry  little  grin ;  for  he  knew 
what  the  old  gentleman  was  up  to. 

"  Never  see'd  such  'taturs  in  all  my 
life ! "  Mr.  Channing  declared  with 
a  sigh  of  admiration.  "Talk  of 
varmers !  There  be  nobody  fit  ta 
hold  a  can'le  to  our  Measter  John.  I 
reckon  them  would  fry  even  better 
than  they  biled  ;  and  that's  where  ta 
judge  of  a  'tatur,  I  contends." 

"  Holloa,  Mr.  Clerk  !  How  be  you 
then,  this  fine  morning?  "  the  farmer 
shouted  out,  as  if  no  muttering  would 
do  for  him,  while  he  straddled  over  a  two- 
foot  ridge,  with  the  rime  thawing  down 
his  gaiters.  '*  Glad  to  see  'e  here,  old 
veller.  What  difference  do  'e  reckon^ 
now,  betwixt  a  man  and  a  'tatur  1 " 
Farmer  John  was  famous  for  his  rid- 
dles. He  made  them  all  himself,  in 
conversation  with  his  wife  (for  he  had 
not  married  early),  and  there  was  no 
man  in  the  parish  yet  with  brains 
enough  to  solve  them.  And  if  any 
one  attempted  it,  the  farmer  always 
snubbed  him. 

**  There  now,  ye  be  too  deep  for 
me  !  "  Mr.  Channing  made  a  hole  in 
the  ground  with  his  stick,  as  if  Mr. 
Horner  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  "  It 
requireth  a  deal  more  than  us  have 
got  to  get  underneath  your  meaning. 


sir 


•'  No,  Bob,  no  !  It  be  very  zimple, 
and  zuitable  too  for  your  trade.  A 
'tatur  Cometh  out  of  ground  when  a' 
be  ripe  ;  but  a  man  the  zame  way  goeth 
underground.  And  a  good  thing  for 
him,  if  he  'bideth  there,  according  to 
what  hath  been  done  in  these  here 
parts,  or  a  little  way  up  country.     No 
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call  for  thee  to  laugh,  Bob,  at  thy  time 
of  life,  when  it  behooveth  thee  to  think 
over  it.  But  I'll  give  thee  an  order 
for  a  pair  of  corduroys,  and  thou  shalt 
have  a  few  'taturs  when  the  butt  comes 
by.  Us,  as  belongs  to  the  Church,  is 
bound  to  keep  her  agoing,  when  the 
hogs  won't  miss  it.  But  there,  Lord 
now,  I  want  a  score  of  nose-rings  ! 
Have  'e  see'd  anything  of  Joe  Crang 
this  morning  ?  We  never  heer'd  nort 
of  his  anvil  all  the  time.  Beckon  Joe 
had  a  drop  too  much  at  the  Bush  last 
night." 

"  Why,  here  a'  coom'th  !  "  exclaimed 
the  clerk.  "  Look,  a'  be  claimbin'  of 
an  open  gate  !  Whatever  can  possess 
the  man  ?  A*  couldn't  look  more 
mazed  and  weist  if  a  hunderd  of 
ghosteses  was  after  him  !  " 

Joseph  Crang,  the  blacksmith  at 
Stisscot  ford,  where  the  Susscot  brook 
passed  on  its  way  to  the  Perle,  was  by 
nature  of  a  merry  turn,  and  showed 
it  in  his  face.  But  he  had  no  red 
now,  nor  even  any  black  about  him, 
and  the  resolute  aspect  with  which  he 
shod  a  horse,  or  swung  a  big  hammer, 
was  changed  into  a  quivering  ghastly 
Btare ;  his  lips  were  of  an  ashy  blue, 
like  a  ring  of  tobacco-smoke ;  and  as 
for  his  body,  and  legs,  and  clothes, 
they  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  ODB  another. 

**  What  aileth  the  man  ?  "  cried  Mr. 
Channing,  standing  across,  as  he  had 
^he  right  to  do,  after  bestraddling  so 
jnany  burials.  *' Master  Joe  Crang,  I 
call  upon  thee  to  collect  thy  wits,  and 
out  with  it." 

"  Joe,  thy  biggest  customer  hath  a 
right  to  know  thy  meaning."  Farmer 
John  had  been  expecting  to  have  to 
run  away ;  but  was  put  in  courage 
by  the  clerk,  and  brought  up  his  heels 
in  a  line  with  the  old  man's. 

**  Coompany,  coompany  is  all  I  axes 
if  or,"  the  blacksmith  gasped  weakly, 
.as  if  talking  to  himself^ "  coompany 
of  living  volk,  as  rightly  is  alive." 

*  *  Us  be  all  alive,  old  chap.  But 
hovf  can  us  tell  as  you  be?"  The 
.clerk  was  a  seasoned  man  of  fourscore 


years,    and    knew   all    the    tricks    of 
mortality. 

"  I  wish  I  wadn't.  A'most  I  wish 
I  wadn't,  after  all  I  zee'd  last  night. 
But  veel  of  me,  veel  of  me,  Measter 
Channin,'  if  you  plaise  to  veel  of  me." 

"  Tull  'e  what,"  the  churchwarden 
interposed  ;  **  gie  'un  a  drink  of  zider. 
Bob.  If  a'  be  Joe  Crang,  a'  won't 
say  no  to  thiccy.  There  be  my  own 
little  zup  over  by  the  hedge,  Joe." 

Without  any  scruple  the  blacksmith 
afforded  this  proof  of  vitality.  The 
cider  was  of  the  finest  strain  (**  three 
stang  three,"  as  they  called  it),  and  Joe 
looked  almost  like  himself  as  he  put 
down  the  little  wooden  keg  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  comfort.  "  Maketh  one 
veel  like  a  man  again,"  he  exclaimed 
as  he  flapped  himself  on  the  chest. 
**  Master  Hornder,  I  owe  'e  a  good  turn 
for  this.  Lord  only  knoweth  where  I 
maight'  a'  been,  after  a'  visited  me  zo 
last  night.  It  was  a  visit  of  the  Wicked 
One,  by  kitums ! "  Master  Crang 
hitched  up  his  trousers,  and  seemed 
ready  to  be  off  again.  But  the  church- 
warden gripped  him  by  the  collar. 

"  Nay,  man.  Sha'n't  have  it  thy 
own  way.  After  what  us  have 
doed  for  thy  throat,  us  have  a  call 
upon  thy  breath.  Strange  ways 
with  strangers  ;  open  breast  with 
bellyful." 

The  honest  blacksmith  stood  in 
doubt,  and  some  of  his  terror  crept 
back  again.  "  Bain't  for  me  to  zettle. 
Be  a  job  for  Passon  Penniloe.  Swore 
upon  my  knees,  I  did.  Here  be  the 
mark  on  my  small-clothes.  Passon  is 
the  only  man  can  set  my  soul  to 
liberty." 

**  What  odds  to  us  about  thy  soul  ] 
'Tis  thy  tongue  we  want,  lad !  "  the 
senior  churchwarden  cried  impatiently. 
"  Thou  shall  never  see  a  groat  of 
mine  again  unless  thou  speakest." 

"  Passon  hath  a  chill  in  his  bones  ; 
and  the  doctor  hath  been  called  to 
him,"  Mr.  Channing  added  with  a 
look  of  upper  wisdom.  *'  Clerk  and 
churchwarden,  in  council  assembled, 
hath  all  the  godliness  of  a  rubric." 
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The  blacksmith  was  moved,  and 
began  to  scratch  his  head.  "If  a' 
could  only  see  it  so  !  '*  he  muttered ; 
"  howsomever,  border  they  women 
vessels  out  o'  zight.  A  woman  hath 
no  need  to  hear,  if  her  can  see  accord- 
ing as  the  wise  man  sayeth.  And  come 
where  us  can  see  the  sun  a  shinin' ; 
for  mv  words  will  make  'e  shiver,  if 
ye  both  was  tombstones.  I  feel  my- 
self a-busting  to  be  rid  of  them." 

Master  Granges  tale  (with  his  speech 
fetched  up  to  the  manner  of  the  east 
of  England,  and  his  flinty  words 
broken  into  our  road-metal)  may  fairly 
be  taken  for  spoken  as  follows : — 

'*  No  longer  agone  than  last  night, 
I  tell  you,  I  went  to  bed,  pretty 
much  as  usual,  with  nothing  to  dwell 
upon  in  my  mind,  without  it  was 
poor  Squire's  funeral,  because  I  had 
been  attending  of  it.  I  stayed  pretty 
nearly  to  the  last  of  that,  and  saw 
the  ground  going  in  again ;  and  then 
I  just  looked  in  at  the  Bush,  because 
my  heart  was  downsome.  All  the 
company  was  lonesome,  and  the  room 
was  like  a  barn  after  a  bad  cold 
harvest,  with  a  musty  nose  to  it. 
There  was  nobody  with  spirit  to 
stand  glasses  round,  and  nobody  with 
heart  to  call  for  them.  The  Squire 
was  that  friendly-minded,  that  all  of 
us  were  thinking — *  The  Lord  always 
taketh  the  best  of  us.  I  may  be  the 
one  to  be  called  for  next.'  Then  an 
old  man  iu  the  corner,  who  could 
scarcely  hold  his  pipe,  began  in  a  low 
voice  about  burials,  and  doctors,  and 
the  way  they  strip  the  graves  up  the 
country  ;  and  the  others  fell  in  about 
their  experience  ;  and  with  only  two 
candles  and  no  snufPers  but  the  tongs, 
any  one  might  take  us  for  a  company 
of  sextons. 

"The  night  was  cruel  cold  when  I 
come  out,  and  everything  looking  weist 
and  unkid,  and  the  Big  Bear  was  right 
across  the  jags  of  the  church-tower  ; 
and  with  nothing  inside  to  keep  me 
up  to  the  mark,  and  no  neighbour 
making  company,  the  sound  of  my 
own  heels  was  forced  upon  my  ears. 


as  you  might  say,  by  reason  of  the 
gloomy  road,  and  a  spark  of  flint 
sometimes  coming  up  like  steel- 
filings,  when  I  ran  to  keep  heat,  for 
I  had  not  so  much  as  a  stick  with  me. 
And  when  I  got  home  I  roused  up  the 
forge-fire,  so  as  to  make  sure  where  I 
was,  and  comfort  my  knuckles ;  and 
then  I  brashed  it  down,  with  coals  at 
present  figure,  for  the  morning. 

"  As  it  happened,  my  wife  had  been 
a  little  put  out  about  something  or 
other  in  the  morning  ;  you  know  how 
the  women-folk  get  into  ways,  and 
come  out  of  them  again,  without  no 
cause.  But  when  she  gets  into  that 
frame  of  mind  she  never  saith  much 
to  justify  it,  as  evil-tempered  women 
do,  but  keeps  herself  quiet,  and  looks 
away  bigly,  and  leaves  me  to  do 
things  for  myself  ;  until  such  time  as 
she  comes  round  again.  So  I  took  a 
drink  of  water  from  the  shoot, 
instead  of  warming  up  the  teapot, 
and  got  into  bed  like  a  lamb,  without 
a  word ;  leaving  her  to  begin  again, 
by  such  time  as  she  should  find  re- 
pentance. And  before  I  went  to 
sleep  there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard 
in  the  house,  or  in  the  shop  below  ; 
without  it  was  a  rat  or  two,  and  the 
children  snoring  in  the  inner  room, 
and  the  baby  breathing  very  peaceful 
in  the  cradle  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  that  was  strapped  on  to  come  at 
for  nursing  of  her. 

"  Well,  1  can't  say  how  long  it  may 
have  been,  because  I  sleep  rather 
heartily,  before  I  was  roused  up  by  a 
thundering  noise  going  through  the 
house,  like  the  roaring  of  a  bull. 
Sally  had  caught  up  the  baby,  and 
was  hugging  and  talking,  as  if  they 
would  rob  her  of  it;  and  when  I 
asked  what  all  this  hubbub  was, 
*  You  had  better  go  and  see,'  was  all 
she  said.  Something  told  me  it  was 
no  right  thing ;  and  my  heart  began 
beating  as  loud  as  a  flail,  when  I 
crept  through  the  dark  to  the  window 
in  the  thatch  (for  the  place  was  as  black 
almost  as  the  bottom  of  my  dipping- 
trough),  and  I  undid  the  window,  and 
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called  out,  *  Who  is  there  ? '  with  as 
much  strength  as  ever  I  was  master 
of  just  then. 

"  *  Come  down,  or  we'll  roast  you 
alive,*  says  a  great  gruff  voice  that  I 
never  heard  the  like  of ;  and  there  I 
saw  a  red-hot  clinker  in  my  own 
tongs,  a-sputtering  within  an  inch  of 
my  own  smithy  thatch. 

"  *  For  God's  sake,  hold  hard  ! ' 
says  I,  a  thinking  of  the  little  ones. 
*  In  less  than  two  minutes  Til  be  with 
you.*  I  couldn't  spare  time  to  strike 
a  light,  and  my  hands  were  too  shaky 
for  to  do  it.  I  huddled  on  my  work- 
ing clothes  anyhow,  going  by  the  feel 
of  them  ;  and  then  I  groped  my  way 
down  stairs,  and  felt  along  the  wall 
to  the  backway  into  the  workshop,  and 
there  was  a  little  light  throwing  a 
kind  of  shadow  from  the  fire  being 
bellowsed  up ;  but  not  enough  to  see 
things  advisedly.  The  door  had  been 
kicked  open,  and  the  bar  bulged  in; 
and  there  in  the  dark  stood  a  terrible 
great  fellow,  bigger  than  Dascombe 
the  wrestler  by  a  foot,  so  far  as  I 
could  make  out  by  the  stars,  and  the 
glimmer  from  the  water.  Over  his 
face  he  had  a  brown  thing  fixed,  like 
the  front  of  a  fiddle  with  holes  cut 
through  it,  and  something  I  could  not 
make  out  was  strapped  under  one  of 
his  arms  like  a  holster. 

"  *  Just  you  look  here,  man,  and  look 
at  nothing  else,  or  it  will  be  worse  for 
you.  Bring  your  hammer  and  pincers 
while  I  show  a  light.' 

"  *  Let  me  light  a  lantern,  sir,*  I 
said,  as  well  as  I  could  speak  for 
shivering  ;  *  if  it  is  a  shoeing  job,  I 
must  see  what  I  am  about.* 

*'  *  Do  what  I  say,  blacksmith,  or  1*11 
squash  you  under  your  anvil.*  He 
could  have  done  it  as  soon  as  looked  ; 
and  I  can*t  tell  you  how  I  put  my 
apron  on,  and  rose  to  step  out  of  the 
shop  after  him.  He  had  got  a  little 
case  of  light  in  one  hand,  such  as  I 
never  saw  before,  all  black  when  he 
chose,  but  as  light  as  the  sun  whenever 
he  chose  to  fiash  it,  and  he  flashed  it 
suddenly   into  my   eyes,    so    that    I 


jumped  back  like  a  pig  before  the 
knife.  But  he  caught  me  by  the  arm, 
where  you  see  this  big  blue  mark,  and 
handed  me  across  the  road  like  that. 

"  *  Blast  the  horse  !  Put  his  rotten 
foot  right,*  he  says,  and  sure  enough 
there  was  a  fine  nag  before  me,  quaking 
and  shaking  with  pain  and  fright,  and 
dancing  his  near  fore-foot  in  the  air, 
like  a  Christian  disciple  with  a  bad  fit  of 
the  gout.  That  made  me  feel  a  bit  like 
myself  again  ;  for  there  never  was  no 
harm  in  a  horse,  and  you  always  know 
what  you  are  speaking  to.  I  took  his 
poor  foot  gently,  as  if  I  had  kid  gloves 
on,  and  he  put  his  frothy  lips  into  my 
whiskers,  as  if  he  had  found  a  friend 
at  last. 

"  The  big  man  threw  the  light  upon 
the  poor  thing's  foot,  and  it  was 
oozing  with  blood  and  black  stuff  like 

tar.     *  What  a  d d  fuss  he  makes 

about  nothing  !  *  says  the  man,  or  the 
brute  I  should  call  him,  that  stood 
behind  me.  But  I  answered  him 
quite  spirity,  for  the  poor  thing  was 
trying  to  lick  my  hand  with  thankful- 
ness,^ You'd  make  a  d der,  if  it  was 

your  foot,*  I  said  ;  *  he  hath  got  a  bit 
of  iron  driven  right  up  through  his 
frog.  Have  him  out  of  shafts.  He 
isn't  fit  to  go  no  further.'  For  I  saw 
that  he  had  a  light  spring  cart  behind 
him,  with  a  tarpaulin  tucked  in  along- 
the  rails.  *  Do  him  where  he  standsy 
or  I'll  knock  your  brains  out ! '  said 
the  fellow  pushing  in,  so  as  to  keep 
me  from  the  cart.  *  Jem,  stand  by  his 
head.     So,  steady,  steady  ! ' 

"  As  I  stooped  to  feel  my  pincers,  I 
caught  just  a  glimpse  under  the  nag's 
ribs  of  a  man  on  his  off-side  with  black 
clothes  on,  a  short,  square  man,  so  far 
as  I  could  tell ;  but  he  never  spoke  a 
word,  and  seemed  ever  so  much  more 
afraid  to  show  himself  than  the  big 
fellow  was,  though  he  was  shy  enough. 
Then  I  got  a  good  grip  on  the  splinter 
of  the  shoe,  which  felt  to  me  more  like 
steel  than  iron,  and  pulled  it  out  as 
steadily  and  smoothly  as  I  could,  and  a 
little  flow  of  blood  came  after  it. 
Then  the  naggie  put  his  foot  down,  very- 
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tenderly  at  fir.^t,  the  same  as  you  put 
down  an  over-filled  pint. 

"  *  Geewugg's  the  word  now/  says 
the  big  man  to  the  other  ;  and  sorry  I 
am  to  my  dying  bones  that  I  stopped 
them  from  doing  it.     Bat  I  felt  some- 
how too  curious,  through  the  thicket 
of  my  fright,  and  wise  folks  say  that  the 
Lord  hath  anger  with  men  that  sleep 
too  heartily.     *  Bide  a  bit,'  I  told  him, 
*till  I  kill  the  inflammation,  or  he  won't 
go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  drops; ' 
and  before  he  could  stop  me,  I  ran 
back,  and  blew  up  a  merry  little  blaze 
in  the  shop,  as  if  to  make  a  search  for 
something ;  and  then  out  I  came  again 
with   a    bottle  in  my  hand,  and  the 
light  going  flickering  across  the  road. 
The  big  man  stood  across,  as  if  to  hide 
the  cart ;  but  the  man  behind  the  horse 
skitted  back  into  a  bush,  very  nimble 
and    clever,    but    not     quite     smart 
enough. 

**  The   pretty   nag  (for    he    was   a 

pretty  one  and  kind,  and  now  I  could 

swear  to  him  anywhere)  was  twitching 

his  bad  foot  up  and  down,  as  if  to  ask 

how  it  was  getting  on ;  and  I  got  it  in 

my  hand,  and  he  gave  it  like  a  lamb, 

while  I  poured  in  a  little  of  the  stuff 

I  always  keep  ready  for  their  troubles, 

when  they  have   them   so.     For   the 

moment  I  was  bold,  in  the  sense  of 

knowing  something,  and  called  out  to 

the  man  I   was  so   mortal   frit   of  — 

•  *  Master,    just    lend    a    hand     for    a 

second,  will  you  ?  stand  at  his  head  in 

case  it   stingeth  him  a  bit.'      Horse 

i     was  tossing  of  his  head  a  little,  and 

\    the   chap  came  round  me,  and   took 

\   him  by  the  nose,  the  same  as  he  had 

\  squeezed  me  by  the  arm. 

\       "  *  I  must  have  one  hind-foot  up,  or 

I  he  will  bolt,'  says  I,  though  the  Lord 

knows    that    was    nonsense ;    and    I 

slipped  along  the  shaft,  and  put  my 

land  inside  the  wheel,  and  twitched 

ip   the    tarpaulin    that    was    tucked 

elow   the  rail.     At  the  risk  of  my 

fe  it  was ;  and  I  knew  that  much, 

though   I  was  out  of  the  big  man's 

ht.     And  what  think  you  I  saw  in 

)  flickering  of  the  light  ]     A  flicker 

was,  like  the  lick  of  a  tongue ;  but 
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it's  bound  to  abide  as  long  as  I  do. 
As  sure  as  I  am  a  living  sinner,  what 
I  saw  was  a  dead  man's  shroud.  Soft, 
and  delicate,  and  white  it  was,  like 
the  fine  linen  that  Dives  wore,  and 
frilled  with  rare  lace  like  a  wealthy 
baby's  christening  robe  ;  no  poor  man, 
even  in  the  world  to  come,  could  afford 
himself  such  a  winding-sheet,  Tamsin 
Tamlin's  work  it  was ;  the  very  same 
that  we  saw  in  her  window,  and  you 
know  what  that  was  bought  for. 
What  there  was  inside  of  it  was  left 
for  me  to  guess. 

**  I  had  just  time  to  tuck  the  tar- 
paulin back,  when  the  big  man  comes 
at    me,    with    his    light    turned   on. 

*  What  the are  you   doing  with 

that  wheel  ] '  says  he,  and  he  caught 
me  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and 
swung  me  across  the  road  with  one 
hand,  and  into  my  shop  like  a  sack 
with  the  corn  shot  out  of  it.  *  Down 
on  your  knees  ! '  he  said,  with  no  call 
to  say  it,  for  my  legs  were  gone  from 
under  me,  and  I  sprawled  against  my 
own  dipping-trough,  and  looked  up  to 
be  brained  with  my  own  big  hammer. 

*  No  need  for  that,'  he  saith,  for  he 
saw  me  glancing  at  it ;  *  my  fist  would 
be  enough  for  a  slip  such  as  you. 
But  you  be  a  little  too  peart,  Master 
Smith.  What  right  have  you  to  call 
a  pair  of  honest  men  sheep-stealers  % ' 
I  was  so  astonished  that  I  could  not 
answer,  for  the  thought  of  that  had 
never  come  nigh  me.  But  I  may  have 
said,  Shish,  ahish  !  to  soothe  the  nag  ; 
and  if  I  did  it  saved  my  life,  I 
reckon.  *Now  swear,  as  you  hope 
to  be  saved,'  says  he,  'that  never  a 
word  shall  pass  your  lips  about  this 
here  little  job  to-night.'  I  swore  it 
by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ; 
but  I  knew  that  I  never  could  stick 
to  it.  *  You  break  it,'  says  he,  *  and 
I'll  burn  you  in  your  bed,  and  every 
soul  that  belongs  to  you.  Here's 
your  dibs,  blacksmith  ;  I  always  pay 
handsome.'  He  flung  me  a  crown  of 
King  George  and  the  Dragon,  and 
before  I  could  get  up  again  the  cart 
was  gone  away. 

**  Now,  I  give  you  my  word,  Farmer 
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Hornder,  and  the  very  same  to  you, 
Clerk  Chamiingi  it  was  no  use  of  me  to 
go  to  bed  again,  and  there  never  was 
a  nightcap  wouLd   sfcay   on  my  head 
without   double-webbing  girths  to  it. 
By  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  I  found  a 
thimbleful  of  gin,  and.  then  I  roused 
up  light  enough   to  try  to  make    it 
cheerful ;     and     down    comes    Sally, 
like  a  faithful  wife,  to  find  out  what- 
ever I  was  up  to.     You  may  trust  me 
for  telling  her  a  cock-and-bull  affair ; 
for  'twas  no  woman's  business^  and  it 
might  have  killed  the  baby." 


CHAPTER  IK. 

THE  NARROW  PATH. 

"Now,  Master  Joe  Crang,"  the 
churchwarden  said  firmly,  but  not 
quite  so  sternly  as  he  meant  to  put  it, 
because  he  met  the  blacksmith's  eyes 
coming  out  of  his  head,  **  how  are  we  to 
know  that  you.  have  not  told  us  what 
you  call  a  cock-and-bull  affair?  Like 
enough  you  had  a  very  fearsome 
dream,  after  listening  to  a  lot  about, 
those  resurrection-meuj  and  running 
home  at  night  with  the  liquor  in  your 
head." 

"  Go  and  see  my  door  a-hanging  on 
the  hinges,  master,  and  the  mark 
of  the  big  man's  feet  in  the  pilm,  and 
the  track  of  wheels  under  the  hedge, 
and  the  blood  from  the  poor  nag's  frog, 
and  the  splinter  of  shoe  I  pulled  out 
with  the  pincers.  But  mercy  upon 
me,  I  be  mazed  almost !  I  forgot  I 
put  the  iron  in  my  pocket.  Here  it 
is. 


>> 


There  it  was  sure  enough,  with 
dried  blood  on  the  jag  of  it,  and  the 
dint  from  a  stone  which  had  driven  it, 
like  a  knife  through  an  oyster-shell, 
into  the  quick.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
human  faith,  that  the  men,  handling 
this,  were  convinced  of  every  word. 
They  looked  at  each  other  silently, 
and  shook  their  heads  with  one  accord, 
and  gave  the  shivering  blacksmith 
another  draught  of  cider. 

"  Joe,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  doubt- 
ing   of    your    word,"    Farmer   John 


answered,  as  his  own  terror  grew  ; 
"  you  have  been  through  a  most  awe- 
some night.  But  tell  us  a  thing  or 
two  you  have  left  out.  What  way  do 
you  reckon  the  cart  earner  from,  and 
what  was  the  colour,  and  wag  there 
any  name  on  it,  and  by  the  sound 
which  way  did  it  drive  off  1 " 

*' Ay,  ay,  he  hath  hit  it,"  the  clerk 
chimed  in  ;  *'  the  finest  head-piece  in 
all  the  county  belongeth  to  the  hat  of 
our  Master  John  Horner." 

"  I'll  tell  'e  every  blessed   thing  I 
knows,  but  one,"  Joe  Crang  was  grow- 
ing braver  after  handing  horrors  on. 
"  Can't  say  which  way  the  cart  come 
from,  because  I  was  sound  in  my  bed 
just     then.     But    her     hadn't     been 
through    the   ford,    by    the    look    of 
wheels,  and  so  it  seeeas  her  must  have 
come  from  Perlycrass  direotion.     The 
colour   was    dark ;    I    should    say,   a 
reddish    brown,  so    far   as    the  Hght 
supported  me.     There  Was  no  name  to 
see ;  bub  I  was  on  her  near  side,  and 
the  name    would    be  t'other   side  of 
course,  if  there  wur  one.      Her  drove 
off  the  way  her  was  standing*  I  believe  ; 
at  lea^t  according  to  the  sound  of  it ; 
and  I  should    have  heard  the;  splash 
if  they  had  driven  through  the  ford. 
Any  other  questions,  master^ " 

"  There  may  be  some  more,  Joey  when 
I  come  to  think.  But  I  don't  see 
clearly  how  you  could  have  been  on 
the  near  side  of  horse,  to  the  other 
side  of  lane,  in  case  they  were  coming 
from  our  village  way." 

*'  You'm  right  enough  there,  sir,  if, 
so  be  they  hadn't  turned.     I  could  se/ 
by  the  marks  that  they  went  by  y 
shop,  and  then  turned  the  poor  h(/    , 
who  was  glad  enough   to  stop ;    y^ 
then  bided  under  hedge,  in  a  soy 
dark  cornder.     Might  a'  come  ( 
the  lane  a'   purpose  like,  seekii 
me  to  do  the  job.     Seemeth  as  if 
had    heard    of    my    shop,    but  i 

ezactually  where  it  waz."  I 

"When  you   come  to  think  h 

it  might  be   so."     Farmer' Joj/        a 
pretty  safe  in  his  conolusiQiis,^  s£ 

they   never   hurried.  him.i,    "  f^h 

that  was  the  meaning,  we  ak         it  I 
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have  reason  to  be  very  joyful,  Joe. 
You  cannot  see  it  .  yet ;  nor  even 
Master  Channing.  But  to  my  mind 
it  proveth  that  the  chaps  in  this  queer 
job, — mind,  1  don't  say  but  what  they 
may  have  been  respectable,  and  driving 
about  because  they  could  afford  it — 
but  to  my  mind  it  showeth  they  were 
none  of  our  own  parish.  Nor 
next  parish  either,  so  far  as  reason 
goes.  Every  child  in  Perlycross,  with 
legs  to  go  on,  knows  afore  his  alphabet 
where  Susscot  forge  be." 

"A'  knoweth  it  too  well  afore  he 
gets  his  breeches.  Three  quarters  of 
a  mile  makes  no  odds  to  they  childer, 
when  they  take  it  in  their  heads  to 
come  playing  with  the  sparks.  And 
then  their  mothers  after  'em,  and  all 
the  blame  on  me  I  ** 

*•  It  is  the  way  of  human  nature, 
when  it  is  too  young.  Master  Clerk, 
a  word  with  you,  before  we  go  too  far. 
Sit  down  upon  this  sack,  Joe,  and  try 
to  eat  a  bit,  while  the  wiser  heads  be 
considering." 

The  churchwarden  i,ook  the  ancient 
clerk  aside,  and  the  blacksmith,  begin- 
ning to  be  in  better  heart,    renewed 
his  faith  in  human  nature  upon  bread 
and  bacon.     Before  he  was  sure  that 
he  had  finished,  the  elder  twain  came 
back  to  him,  fortified  by  each  other's 
sense  of  right  and  high  position  in  the 
parish.     But  Channing  was  to  put  the 
questions  now,  because  they  were  un- 
pleasant, and  he  was  poor.     **  Accord- 
ing to  my  opinion.  Master  Crang,  you 
have    told    us    everything    wonderful 
clear,  as  clear  as  if  we  had  been  there 
to  see  it,  considering  of  the  time  of 
night.      But  still  there  is  one    thing 
you've  kept  behind,  casually,  perhaps, 
iinf*  without  any  harm.     But  Church- 
w/'  en   Horner  saith,  and  everybody 
s  the  value  of  his  opinion,  that 
iw  is  such,  that  every  subject  of 
Ling,  whatever  his   own  opinion 
>,hath  to  give  it  the  upper  course, 
no  more  harm  than  grumble." 
r  or  little,  old  or  young,  male  or 
,  no  distinction,  baronet  or  black- 
*'  said  Farmer  John  impressively, 
^d    therefore,   Joe,  in  bounden 


i 
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duty  we  must  put  the  question,  and 
you  must  answer.  "Who  was  the  man, 
according  to  your  judgment,  that  kept 
so  close  behind  the  horse,  and  jumped 
away  so  suddenlike,  when  the  light  of 
your  fire  shone  into  the  lane?  You 
said  that  the  big  man  called  him 
*  Jem,'  and  you  as  good  as  told  us 
that  you  certified  his  identity." 

"  I  don't  understand  'e.  Master 
Channing  I  never  was  no  hand  at 
big   words." 

The  blacksmith  began  to  edge 
away,  till  the  farmer  took  the  old 
man's  staff,  and  hooked  him  by 
the  elbow.  "No  lies,  Crang!  You 
know  me  pretty  well.  I  am  not  the 
man  to  stand  nonsense.  Out  of  this 
potato  field  you  don't  budge  till  you've 
told  us  who  the  short  man  was." 

"  A'  worn't  short,  sir ;  a'  worn't 
short  at  all — taller  than  I  be,  I  reckon  ; 
but  nort  to  what  the  other  were.  Do  'e 
let  go  of  me,  Farmer  Hornder.  How 
could  I  see  the  man  through  the  nag  1 " 
"  That's  your  own  business,  Crang. 
See  him  you  did.  Horse  or  no  horse, 
you  saw  the  man ;  and  you  knew  him, 
and  you  were  astonished.  Who  was 
he,  if  you  please,  Master  Joseph 
Crang  1 " 

**  I  can't  toll  'e,  sir,  if  I  was  to  drop 
down  dead  this  minute.  And  if  1  said 
ort  to  make  'e  vancy  that  I  knowed 
the  gentleman,  I  must  a'  been  mazed 
as  a  drummeldrone." 

**  Oh,  a  gentleman,  was  it  J  A  queer 
place  for  a  gentleman !  No  wonder 
you  cockle  yourself  to  keep  it  dark. 
A  five  pound  note  to  be  made  out  of 
that,  Joe,  if  the  officers  of  justice  was 
agreeable." 

"  Master  Hornder,  you'm  a  rich 
man,  and  I  be  but  a  poor  one.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  say  that  you  behaved 
below  yourself,  by  means  of  what  I 
thought,  without  knowing  more  than 
vancy." 

"Joe,  you  are  right,  and  I  was 
wrong."  The  farmer  was  a  just  man, 
whenever  he  caught  sight  of  it.  "I 
was  agoing  to  terrify  of  'e,  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  evil-thinkers, 
that   can't   believe   good    because    it 
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bain't  inside  theirselves.  But  I  put  it 
to  you  now,  Joe,  as  a  bit  of  dooty ; 
and  it  must  tell  up  for  you  in  t'other 
way  as  well.  For  the  sake  of  all  good 
Christians,  and  the  peace  of  this  here 
parish,  you  be  held  to  bail  by  your 
own  conscience,  the  Lord  having  placed 
you  in  that  position,  to  tell  us  the  full 
names  of  this  man,  gentleman  or 
ploughboy,  gipsy  or  home-liver.'* 

The  blacksmith  was  watching  Mr. 
Horner's  eyes,  and  saw  not  a  shadow 
of  relenting.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
old  man  for  appeal.  But  the  clerk, 
with  the  wisdom  of  fourscore  years, 
said,  "  Truth  goes  the  furthest.  Who 
would  go  to  jail  for  you,  Joe  1 " 

"  Mind  that  you  wouldn't  give  me 
no  peace ;  and  that  I  says  it  against 
my  will,  under  fear  of  the  King  and 
religion," — Master  Crang  protested, 
with  a  twist,  as  if  a  clod-crusher  went 
over  him — **  likewise  that  I  look  to 
you  to  bear  me  harmless,  as  a  man 
who  speaketh  doubtful  of  the  sight 
of  his  own  eyes.  But  unless  they 
was  wrong,  and  misguided  by  the 
devil,  who  were  abroad  last  night  and 
no  mistake,  t'other  man — in  the  flesh, 
or  out  of  it,  and  a'  might  very  well  a' 
been  out  of  it  upon  such  occasion,  and 
with  that  there  thing  behind  him,  and 
they  say  that  the  devil  doth  get  into 
a  bush,  as  my  own  grandmother  zee'd 
he  once — 'twixt  a  rosemary  tree,  which 
goes  far  to  prove  it,  being  the  very 
last  a'  would  have  chosen " 

**None  of  that  stuff,"  cried  the 
churchwarden  sternly ;  and  the  clerk 
said,  **  No  beating  about  the  bush, 
Joe  !  As  if  us  didn't  know  all  the 
tricks  of  Zatan  I  " 

"  Well  then,  I  tell  'e— it  waz 
Doctor  Jemmy  Vox." 

They  both  stood  and  stared  at  him, 
as  if  to  ask  whether  his  brain  was 
out  of  order,  or  their  own  ears.  But 
he  met  their  gaze  steadily,  and  grew 
more  positive,  on  the  strength  of  being 
doubted.  "If  ever  I  zee'd  a  living 
man,  I  tell  e'  that  man,  t'other  side  of 
the  nag,  waz  Doctor  Jemmy  Yox,  and 
no  other  man." 

The  men  of  Devon  have  earned  their 


place  (and  to  their  own  knowledge  the 
foremost  one)  in  the  records  of  this 
country,  by  taking  their  time  about 
what  they  do,  and  thinking  of  a  thing 
before  they  say  it.  Shallow  folk, 
having  none  of  this  gift,  are  apt  to 
denounce  it  as  slowness  of  brain,  and 
even  to  become  impatient  with  the 
sage  deliberators.  Both  Homer  and 
Channing  had  excellent  reasons  for 
thinking  very  highly  of  Dr.  Fox ;  the 
churchwarden,  because  the  doctor 
had  saved  the  life  of  his  pet  child 
Sally,  under  Providence ;  and  the 
clerk,  inasmuch  as  he  had  the  privilege 
of  making  the  gentleman's  trousers, 
for  working  and  for  rustic  use. 

**  Now  I  tell  'e  what  it  is,"  said 
Farmer  John,  looking  wrathful,  be- 
cause he  saw  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
Channing  shrank  back  from  doing 
anything;  ** either  thou  art  a  born 
liar,  Joe,  or  the  devil  hath  gotten  hold 
of  thee." 

*' That's  the  very  thing  I  been 
afeared  of.  But  would  un  let  me 
spake  the  truth,  without  contempt  of 
persons ] " 

"  Will  'e  stand  to  it,  Joe,  afore  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace]"  The  clerk 
thought  it  was  high  time  to  put  in  a 
word.  **  Upon  occasion,  I  mean,  and 
if  the  law  requireth  ] " 

"  There  now  !  Look  at  that  I  The 
right  thing  cometh,  soon  or  late;" 
cried  the  persecuted  blacksmith. 
"  Take  me  afore  Squire  Walders  him- 
self— no,  no,  can't  be,  considerin'  I 
were  at  his  funeral  yesterday — well, 
take  me  afore  Squire  Mockham,  if  be 
fitty ;  and  ax  of  him  to  putt,  I  don't 
care  what  it  be,  stocks,  or  dead  water, 
or  shears  atop  of  me ;  and  I'll  tell  un 
the  very  zame  words  I  telled  to  thee. 
Can't  hev  no  relief  from  gospel,  if  the 
passon's  by  the  heels  ;  shall  have  some 
relief  by  law,  if  the  Lord  hath  left  it 
living.  No  man  can't  spake  no  vairer 
than  that  there  be." 

This  adjuration  was  of  great  effect. 
"  To  Zeiser  shalt  thou  go  ! "  replied 
the  senior  churchwarden  ;  "us  have 
no  right  to  take  the  matter  out  of 
Zeiser' s  hands.     I  was  dwelling  in  my 
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mind  of  that  all  along,  and  so  was  you, 
clerk." 

Mr.  Channing  nodded,  with  his 
conscience  coming  forward ;  and  after 
some  directions  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
field, — where  the  men  had  been  taking 
it  easily,  and  the  women  putting  their 
heads  together — the  two  authorities 
set  off  along  the  lane,  with  the  witness 
between  them,  towards  Perlycross. 

But,  as  if  they  had  not  had  enough 
of  excitement  to  last  them  for  a  month 
of  thoughts  and  words,  no  sooner  did 
they  turn  the  corner  at  the  four-cross 
roads  (where  the  rectory  stands,  with 
the  school  across  the  way),  than  they 
came  full  butt  upon  a  wondrous  crowd 
of  people  hurrying  from  the  church- 
yard. **  Never  heard  the  like  of  it !  " 
"  Can't  believe  my  eyes  almost." 
**  Whatever  be  us  a-coming  to  ? " 
**The  Lord  in  heaven  have  mercy  on 
the  dead  !  "  "  The  blessed  dead,  as 
can't  help  theirselves  !  "  These,  and 
wilder  cries  and  shrieks  from  weep- 
ing women  along  the  cottage-fronts ; 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  street  came 
slowly  men  with  hot  faces  and  stern 
eyes.  Foremost  of  all  was  Sergeant 
Jakes,  with  his  head  thrown  back, 
and  his  gray  locks  waving,  and  his 
visage  as  hard  as  when  he  scaled  the 
ramparts,  and  leaped  into  the  smoke 
and  swordflash.  Behind  him  was  a 
man  upon  a  foaming  horse,  and  the 
strength  of  the  village  fiercely  silent. 

"  Where  be  all  agoing  to  1  What's 
up  now?  Can't  any  of  'e  spake  a 
word  of  sense  ?  "  cried  Farmer  John, 
as  the  crowd  stopped  short,  and 
formed  a  ring  around  him. 

*'  High  Jarks,  tell  un."  "  Us  was 
going  to  your  house."  "Hold  your 
tongue,  will  'e,  and  let  High  Jarks 
speak  1 "  The  sergeant  took  discipline, 
and   told   his    tale   in  a    few  strong 


words,  which  made  the  farmer's  hair 
stand  up.     "  Let  me  see  the  proof," 
was    all  he    said,  for  his   brain   was 
going  round,  being  still  unseasoned  to 
any     whirl   fiercer   than   rotation    of 
farm-crops.     All  the  others  fell  behind 
him,  with  that  sense  of  order  which 
still  swayed  the  impulse  of  an  English 
crowd ;  for  he  was  now  the  foremost- 
layman  in  the  parish,  and  everybody! 
knew  that  the  parson   was  laid   up; 
The  gloom  of    some   black   deed   felB^ 
upon  them,  and  they  passed  along  the 
street  like  a  funeral. 

**  Clap  the  big  gate  to,  and  shoot  the 
iron  bar  across.  No  tramping  inside 
more  than  hath  been  a'ready." 
Master  Horner  gave  this  order,  and  it 
was  obeyed,  even  by  those  who' 
excluded  themselves.  At  the  west 
end,  round  the  tower,  was  a  group  of 
"  foreign  "  workmen, — as  the  artisans 
from  Exeter  were  called — but  under 
orders  from  Mr.  Adney  they  held 
back,  and  left  the  parish  matter  to  the 
natives  thereof. 

**  Now  come  along  with  me,  the  men., 
I  call  for,"   commanded  the   church- 
warden, with  his  hand  upon  the  bars, 
as  he  rose  to  the  authority  conferred ; 
upon    him ;    "  and   they  be    Sergeant 
Jakes,    Clerk     Channing,     Bob    that 
hath  ridden  from  Walderscourt,   and 
Constable  Tapscott,  if  so  be  be  hath^ 
arrived." 

"  I  be  here,  sure  enough,  and  my 
staff  along  o'  me — hath  the  pictur'  of 
His  Majesty  upon  him.  Make  way, 
wull  'e,  for  the  officer  of  the  King  I '' 

Then  these  men,  all  in  a  cold  sweat, 
more  or  less  (except  Sergeant  Jakes^ 
who  was  in  a  hot  one),  backing  up  one 
another,  took  the  narrow  path  whicl^ 
branched  to  the  right  from  the  church- 
yard cross  to  the  corner  where  brave 
Colonel  Waldron  had  been  laid. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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Gilbert  White  died  a  hundred 
years  ago,  June  26,  1793  ;  the 
"  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Selborne "  was  first  published  four 
years  earlier.  Since  then  many  a  book 
of  the  same  type  has  appeared  and 
disappeared,  but  White  still  keeps  his 
hold  upon  the  English  mind.  Though 
many  may  talk  of  his  book  without 
having  read  it  through,  and  still  more 
may  have  read  it  through  without 
discerning  its  quality,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  demand  for  it  is  steadily  on 
the  increase,  and  that  it  is  finding  its 
way  into  the  village  library  and  the 
home  of  the  working  man.  The  name 
of  Gilbert  White  is  a  household  word 
with  everyone  who  loves  his  own 
incomparable  country,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  villages  as  homely  and  as 
sheltered  as  Selborne. 

It  is  strange  at  first  sight  that  this 
should  be  so  at  a  time  when  we  seem 
^passing  from  a  period  of  poetry  and 
•romance  into  one  of  stern  reality, 
Vhen  the  rural  population  is  being 
•irained  into  the  towns,  when  the 
squire  and  the  parson  are  going  down 
in  the  world,  when  leisure  such  as 
White  enjoyed  is  a  rarity  and  almost 
a  crime,  and  when  the  study  of 
(economic  problems  should  be  driving 
.out  of  our  heads  the  delights  of  wild 
nature  or  of  sport.  But  the  English- 
man has  always  been  a  strange  and 
self -contradictory  creature.  With  all 
/his  commercial  instincts  and  his  town- 
bred  vulgarity,  his  phases  of  stern 
Puritanism  and  political  excitement, 
lie  has  never  yet  lost  that  love  of  the 
country  which  is  rooted  in  the  life  of 
the  manor  and  the  village.  Even 
with  the  American  the  same  passion 
still  lives  ;  he  took  it  with  him  to  New 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  books  of  Mr.  John  Burroughs 
and   Miss  Mary  Wilkins  have  lately 


made  us  aware  how  strongly  it  sur- 
vives in  him  in  the  nineteenth. 

Surely  the  spread  of  the  factory 
system,  and  the  consequent  growth  of 
huge  towns,  has  rather  strengthened 
than  weakened  this  love  of  all  things 
rural.  We  pine  for  pure  air,?  for  the 
sight  of  growing  grass,  for  the  foot- 
path across  the  meadow,  for  the  stile 
that  invites  you  to  rest  before  you 
drop  into  the  deep  lane  under  the 
hazels.  But  in  the  last  century  there 
was  no  need  to  pine,  when  there  was 
hardly  a  town  from  which  a  man 
could  not  escape  into  the  fields  when 
he  would,  without  toiling  through 
grimy  suburbs  where  the  problems  of 
economic  science  force  themselves  at 
every  turn  on  his  mind.  In  those 
days  men  loved  the  country  simply  as 
their  home,  not  because  they  were 
shut  away  from  it ;  they  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  seldom  wrote 
about  it.  Now  we  mingle  a  ttmch  of 
self-consciousness  in  our  passion  for  it, 
which  finds  its  expression  in  a  multi- 
tude of  books. 

What  a  literature  of  the  fields  has 
sprung  up,  since  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Selborne  "  was  first  published  !  Not 
to  mention  the  poets,  from  our  novel- 
ists we  seem  almost  to  demand  the 
familiar  descriptive  background,  care- 
less too  often  whether  they  are  mere 
daubs,  or  the  work  of  a  master  such  as 
Mr.  Blackmore  or  Mr.Hardy.  And  then 
again  there  is  an  ever-increasing  call 
for  books  whose  whole  intention  is  to 
open  our  wayward  eyes  to  country 
sights  and  sounds.  Since  the  days  of 
White  we  have  had  Knapp,  Howitt, 
Jesse,  Knox,  Wood,  and  others  who 
are  still  readable  and  still  read ;  and 
later,  and  in  a  higher  region  of  litera- 
ture, we  have  had  Kingsley,  Jefferies, 
and  Mr.  Hammerton.  To-day  a  score  of 
books  of  the  same  type  are  published 
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every  year;  and  good  and  bad  alike 
seem  to  find  abnndant  readers.  The 
Selborne  Society  has  spread  all  over 
the  land  ;  most  of  our  public  schools 
boast  of  a  Natural  History  Society, 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  very  citadel 
of  athleticism,  and  effectually  holds 
its  own,  issuing  its  report  yearly. 
Neither  athletics  nor  examinations 
can  kill  the  old  instinct  of  English- 
men ;  it  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  age  has  given 
it  a  useful  turn. 

All  this  literature  of  the  country, 
all  this  youthful  endeavour,  may  be 
traced  back  not  only  to  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  English  country 
gentleman,  like  so  many  other  institu- 
tions of  ours,  but  to  the  work  of  the 
first  country  gentleman  who  could 
shake  himself  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  books,  and  describe  what  he  saw 
around  him  in  simple  and  engaging 
English.  White's  book  has  taken 
possession  of  the  English  mind  as 
securely  as  the  "  Complete  Angler,"  or 
even  as  "  Hobinson  Crusoe.*'  At 
the  distance  of  a  century  one  may 
well  ask  why  this  is  so,  and  what 
has  given  the  book  its  enduring 
quality.  This  I  will  try  to  do;  but 
first  I  must  say  a  word  of  the  man 
himself,  for  I  think  it  is  in  one 
characteristic  of  his,  and  one  that  in 
these  days  some  might  call  a  weakness, 
that  the  secret  of  his  fame  is  •  to  be 
found. 

He  was  born  in  1720  at  the  village 
which  will  always  be  associated  with 
his  name,  and  in  which  he  spent 
almost  the  whole  of  his  long  life. 
The  connection  of  his  family  with 
Selboine  was  however  an  accidental 
one.  His  grandfather,  after  whom  he 
was  named  Gilbert,  was  a  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
presented  by  the  College  to  the  living 
of  Selborne  in  1681.  This  Gilbert 
White  was  apparently  a  well-to-do 
man,  for  he  left  considerable  bequests 
to  the  village,  and  doubtless  inherited 
wealth  from  his  father,  who  had  been 
an  eminent  citizen  of  Oxford  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell.     Sampson  White, 


whom  we  may  call  the  founder  of  the 
family,  was  a  draper  in  the  High 
Street;  he  had  migrated  to  the  city 
from  Coggs  near  Witney,  where  his 
family  had  been  settled  for  many 
generations.  He  was  Mayor  in  1660, 
and  served  as  "  butler  of  the  beer- 
cellar  "  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.,  and  was  knighted  among  many 
others  at  that  gay  time.  Thus  I  may 
claim  the  recluse  of  Selborne  as  in 
some  sort  an  Oxfordshire  man.  But 
that  his  own  Hampshire  folk  may 
have  their  due,  I  must  add  that  not 
only  was  his  grandmother  a  Hamp- 
shire lady,  but,  if  Anthony  Wood  is 
to  be  trusted,  the  family  was  "origin- 
ally descended  from  the  Whites  of 
South  Warnborough  in  Hampshire."^ 
Apparently  the  love  of  village  life 
was  strong  in  the  family  ;  for  John, 
son  of  Gilbert  the  Vicar,  settled  down 
in  Selborne  after  his  father's  death, 
AS  a  country  gentleman  of  some 
property,  married,  and  had  several 
sons  by  a  Miss  Holt  of  Streatham. 
He  could  afford  to  give  his  sons  a 
.good  education,  for  he  sent  Gilbert 
to  a  tutor  at  Basingstoke  who  was 
himself  a  scholar,  and  who  knew  how 
to  bring  up  his  sons  as  scholars. 
Both  these  boys  were  younger  than 
Gilbert ;  the  elder  one,  Joseph 
Warton,  matriculated  in  the  same 
year  with  him  at  Oriel,  and  became 
afterwards  Head  Master  of  Win- 
chester ;  while  the  younger,  Thomas, 
the  friend  of  Johnson,  was  afterwards 
Fellow  of  Trinity  and  Professor  of 
poetry.  Of  these  schooldays  we 
know  only  one  incident,  told  us  by 
White  himself  in  his  letters  on  the 
antiquities  of  Selborne.  "When  a 
schoolboy,  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
he  [the  author]  was  an  eyewitness, 
perhaps  a  party  concerned,  in  the 
undermining  of  that  fine  old  ruin  at 
the  north  end  of  Basingstoke  town, 

^  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  my 
friend  the  Rev.  Andrew  Clark,  who  has 
allowed  rae  to  consult  the  third  volume  (as 
yet  unpublished)  of  his  edition  of  Wood's 
**Life  and  Times."  Since  this  paper  wag 
written  I  have  seen  Lord  Stamf era's  note 
on  the  White  ped%ree  in  **  Nature.  Notes. " 
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well  known  by  the  name  of  Holy 
Ghost  Chapel."  Any  one  who  will 
read  the  rest  of  the  passage,  will  see 
that  even  in  his  old  age  White  could 
dwell  with  some  complacency  on  this 
exploit.  With  a  quiet  humour,  only 
possible  in  an  age  that  knew  no 
**  society  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  buildings/'  he  quotes  Dryden  : 

It  looked  so  like  a  sin,  it  pleased  the  more. 

But  the  history  of  White's  early 
years  is  lost  almost  as  completely  as 
the  memory  of  his  features,  of  which 
no  portrait  seems  to  be  in  existence. 
Doubtless  he  was  an  animal-loving 
and  bird-nesting  boy,  and  acquired  an 
observant  habit  without  knowing  it ; 
but  I  doubt  if  he  began  any  syste- 
matic study  of  natural  history  till 
he  settled  down  at  Selborne.  He 
often  refers  to  his  earlier  sporting 
days,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that 
it  was  only  when  sport  began  to 
fail  him  that  he  set  about  that 
minute  attention  to  animal  life 
that  has  chiefly  made  him  famous 
as  a  naturalist.  But  under  Mr. 
Warton  his  sporting  instincts  must 
have  been  kept  under  due  control. 
He  became  a  scholar,  as  scholarship 
was  then  :  he  read  the  Latin  poets, 
and  learnt  to  love  and  quote  them ; 
and  when  he  went  to  Oriel  in  his 
nineteenth  year  he  was  sufficiently 
equipped  with  learning  to  be  even- 
tually elected  Fellow. 

His  Fellowship  began  early  in  1744, 
and  he  held  it  until  his  death  almost 
fifty  years  later.  As  a  Fellow  he 
was  of  course  ordained,  and  later  on 
he  took  a  small  college  living  in 
Northamptonshire  j  but  he  took  it  on 
the  understanding  that  he  should 
never  reside  there,  and  to  this  resolu- 
tion, which  in  these  days  seems 
shocking,  he  steadily  adhered  all  his 
life.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this, 
or  on  his  other  relations  to  his 
college,  which  were  not  wholly  of  a 
pleasant  character ;  but  Oxford  men 
are  aware  that  a  non  resident  who 
insists  on  his  right  to  take  his  turn 
as  Proctor,  or  who  holds  his  Fellow- 


ship for  fifty  years,  is  not  likely  to  be 
popular  with  his  college.  Yet  in  Dr. 
Bell's  edition  of  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Belborne  '*  we  have  such  irresistible 
evidence  of  White's  kindness  of  heart 
and  charm  of  manner  as  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  with  Mr.  Shad  well's 
severe  verdict  in  his  account  of  the 
history  of  Oriel. ^ 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  age 
was  a  self-indulgent  one,  and  that 
Oxford  was  not  the  place  to  correct 
the  tendency  in  a  man  whose  mind 
was  beginning  to  be  ruled  by  one 
overmastering  motive.  Life  and 
leisure  in  his  native  village  were 
what  White  longed  for,  and  it  is  to 
his  indulgence  of  this  longing  that 
we  owe  his  immortal  book.  This 
weakness,  if  such  it  be,  is  the  clue  to 
his  character,  and  to  the  excellence  of 
his  work  as  well  as  to  its  shortcomings. 
Happy,  amiable,  observant  at  Sel- 
borne, he  was  perhaps  too  much 
discomposed  at  leaving  it  to  be 
altogether  himself  elsewhere.  For 
such  close  and  keen  observation  as 
his,  it  is  really  necessary  to  be  master 
of  one's  own  time,  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  hurry  and  interruption,  and 
this,  not  only  that  a  bird  or  insect 
may  be  carefully  watched,  but  that 
what  is  seen  may  sink  quietly  and 
surely  into  the  mind.  Few  men  have 
enjoyed  such  leisure,  and  few  indeed 
have  been  so  well  qualified  to  use  it 
fruitfully.  In  our  own  day  Darwin  is 
a  familiar  instance,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  in  him  too,  in  his  later 
years,  the  same  discomposure  at 
leaving  home,  the  same  unconquerable 
love  of  his  own  home  life.  I  have  some- 
times felt  almost  exasperated  that 
White  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  his 
occupations  at  Oxford, — nothing  of 
the  animal  life  that  cannot  have  been 
less  abundant  round  the  city  in  his 
day  than  it  is  now.  But  he  was 
White    of    Selborne,    not    White    of 

1  See  *'The  Colleges  of  Oxford,"  edited  by 
Rev.  A.  Clark,  p.  121.  It  is  only  fair  to 
White  to  add  that  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Selborne  he  held  curacies,  either 
there  or  at  a  neighbouring  village. 
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Oxford.  If  natural  history  has  lost 
anything  by  his  want  of  adventure, 
it  has  after  all  gained  more  ;  for  the 
unique  value  of  his  book  is  mainly 
due  to  the  persistence  with  which  he 
followed  his  own  instinct,  and  to  the 
complete  ease  and  isolation  in  which 
his  acute  mind  worked  at  home. 

To  this  ease  and  isolation,  —the 
complete  absence  of  hurry  and 
worry, — we  may  attribute  indeed  not 
only  the  scientific  value  of  his  obser- 
vations, but  the  perfection  of  the 
form  in  which  he  was  able  to  record 
them.  How  leisurely  his  life  was,  we 
may  see  if  we  consider  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  publish  his  book  until  he 
was  close  upon  seventy,  and  that  the 
letters  which  compose  it  were  spread 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  During 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  did 
not  often  leave  home,  and  when  he 
did  leave  it,  never  went  far  or  for 
long.  There  was  a  definite  work  for 
him  to  do  at  Selborne,  and  though  he 
could  have  hardly  realised  the  im- 
portance of  the  lesson  he  was  giving 
to  English  naturalists,  he  could  justify 
this  gratification  of  his  natural  in- 
stincts on  excellent  grounds.  Let  me 
quote  his  own  words.  *' Though  there 
is  endless  room  for  observation  in  the 
field  of  nature,  which  is  boundless, 
yet  investigation,  w/iere  a  man  endea- 
vours to  be  sure  of  his  /acts,  can  make 
but  slow  progress  ;  and  all  that  one 
could  collect  in  many  years  would  go 
into  a  very  small  compass."  Or  again  : 
"  Men  that  undertake  only  one  dis- 
trict are  much  more  likely  to  advance 
natural  knowledge  than  those  that 
grasp  at  more  than  they  can  possibly 
be  acquainted  with  ;  every  kingdom, 
every  province,  should  have  its  own 
monographer.'* 

The  full  force  of  sentences  like 
these  can  hardly  be  felt  by  one  who 
merely  reads  White's  book  in  the 
light  of  our  modern  knowledge.  They 
are  indeed  invaluable  warnings  for 
all  time,  and  every  man  who  puts  pen 
to  paper  to  write  on  natural  history 
might  do  well  to  learn  them  by  heart. 
But  we  must  remember  that  in  his 


day  the  accurate  study  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  animals  was  almost  un- 
known, and  that  facts  which  are  now 
the  common  property  of  naturalists 
were  then  awaiting  discovery  or  veri- 
fication. If,  for  example,  we  take  his 
favourite  study  of  ornithology,  it  is 
at  first  astonishing  to  find  that  for  a 
whole  century  before  his  book  was 
published  no  Englishman  had  made 
any  important  contribution  to  the 
science.  So  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned. White  had  to  take  it  up  almost 
exactly  where  Willughby  and  Ray  had 
left  it.  And  if  we  open  Willughby's 
book,  published  by  his  friend  Ray  in 
1678,  and  turn  to  his  account  of  any 
of  the  insignificant-looking  little  birds 
that  swarm  in  our  woods  and  fields, 
we  shall  find  that  the  study  of  their 
songs,  habits,  and  movements,  had 
then  hardly  begun,  and  that  the 
scientific  mind  was  still  to  a  great 
extent  under  the  tyranny  of  books 
and  traditions.  Willughby's  is  a  great 
name,  and  had  he  not  died  young, 
he  might  have  settled  down  in  England 
to  a  leisurely  study  of  the  living  birds  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  in  tempera- 
ment the  very  opposite  of  White,  and 
his  short  life  was  mainly  spent  in 
foreign  travel.  The  work  was  still 
waiting  for  the  man  who  would  not 
travel,  whose  curiosity  was  indeed 
unbounded,  but  fortunately  kept 
under  control  by  the  overpowering 
love  of  home.  "  It  is  now  more  than 
forty  years,"  White  wrote  in  1779, 
*'  that  I  have  paid  Fome  attention  to 
the  ornithology  of  this  district,  with- 
out being  able  to  exhaust  the  subject ; 
new  occurrences  still  arise  as  long  as 
any  inquiries  are  kept  alive." 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to 
give  illustrations  of  the  closeness  and 
acuteness  of  White's  observation  of 
birds.  We  need  but  open  the  book 
at  random, — or  if  we  would  study 
some  one  letter  as  a  model  both  of 
matter  and  manner,  we  may  turn  to 
one  of  those  famous  and  familiar  ones 
which  treat  of  the  habits  of  the 
swallow  tribe,  and  bearing  in  mind 
how  little  was  really  known  of  these 
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birds  in  his  day,  take  in  paragraph  after 
paragraph  witih  just  such  care  and 
close  attention's  he  himself  bestowed 
on  his  favourites.  White  must  never 
be  read  in  a  hurry ;  we  must  take  his 
book  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written.  There  is  a  favourite  phrase 
of  his  which  exactly  expresses  that 
spirit.  We  should  read  it,  as  it  was 
written,  with  a  nice  observation  and 
discernment.  Though  I  said  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  quote,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  the  pleasure  of  copying  a  single 
short  paragraph  by  way  of  illus- 
trating this  "niceness"  of  his;  I 
alight  on  it  at  random,  and  it  strikes 
me  as  giving  us  a  little  picture  of  the 
man  himself  at  his  work,  satiating 
his  unlimited  curiosity,  and  bringing 
the  large  range  of  his  knowledge  to 
bear  on  the  examination  of  some 
special  point. 

At  some  certain  times  in  the  summer  I 
had  remarked  that  swifts  were  hawking 
very  low  for  hours  together  over  pools  and 
streams  ;  and  could  not  help  inquiring 
into  the  object  of  their  pursuit  that  in- 
duced them  to  descend  so  much  below  their 
usual  range.  After  some  trouble,  I  found 
that  they  were  taking  Phryganea  Ephe- 
mercBy  and  Libellulce  (cadew-flies,  may-flies, 
and  dragon-flies),  that  were  just  emerged 
out  of  their  aurelia  state.  I  then  no  longer 
wondered  that  they  should  be  so  willing 
to  stoop  for  a  prey  that  afforded  them 
such  plentiful  and  succulent  nourishment. 

This  passage  may  aptly  remind  us 
that  White  was  by  no  means  only  an 
ornithologist.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  mofet  exact  and  enduring  of  his 
observations  were  made  on  birds,  for 
birds  were  always  about  him,  and  it 
is  clear  that  he  loved  them  best. 
There  is  not  a  writer  on  birds  but  has 
drawn  on  him, — with  or  without 
acknowledgment, — for  the  history  of 
the  stone-curlew,  the  ring-ousel,  the 
house-martin,  the  sand-martin,  thegoat- 
sucker,  and  many  more ;  and  where  he 
did  not  get  far  himself  he  threw  out 
hints  "in  order  to  set  the  inquisitive 
and  discerning  to  work."  But  to  him 
not  only  birds,  but  every  living  and 
growing  thing  was  a   delight   and  a 


joflystery.  The  words  I  have  just 
quoted  occur  in  a  very  brief  letter  to 
Barrington  on  earthworms,  wiiich  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  true.nature 
and  value  of  his  work  as  a  whole. 
"A  good  moDography  of  worms"  he 
says,  "would  atford  much  entei-tain- 
ment  and  information  at  the  same  time, 
and  would  open  a  new  and  large  field 
in  natural  history."  This  letter  was 
written  in  1777;  just  sixty  years  later 
Darwin  read  his  flrst  paper  on  this 
subject  to  the  Linnaean  Society,  and 
we  had  to  wait  nearly  another  half 
century  before  the  monograph  at  last 
appeared.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Darwin's  long  series  of  observations 
were  originally  suggested  by  this  re- 
mark of  White's,  but  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  fancy  that  it  must  have 
been  so.  Darwin  at  least  remembered 
White's  letter,  and  quotes  it  as  showing 
his  accuracy  on  a  point  of  detail  often 
misapprehended.  White's  keen  eye, 
and  his  habit  of  thinking  leisurely 
about  what  he  saw,  did  in  fact  enable 
him  to  seize  on  the  ^reat  secret  of 
worm-economy  which  Darwin  probed 
with  such  marvellous  and  patient  per- 
sistence. "  Earthworms,  though  in 
appearance  a  small  and  despicable  link 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  yet  if  lost, 
would  make  a  lamentable  chasm. 
Worms  probably  provide  new  soil  for 
hills  and  sl6pes  where  the  rain  washes 
the  earth  away ;  and  they  affect  slopes 
probably  to  avoid  being  flooded."  But 
the  whole  letter  occupies  little  more 
than  a  page.  It  was  not  in  White's 
nature  to  investigate  such  a  subject 
thoroughly,  though  it  was  one  which 
might  have  been  pursued  without  the 
aid  of  modern  science.  He  was  a 
pioneer,  and  would  never  for  a  moment 
have  thought  of  himself  as  a  great 
naturalist.  But  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  how  many  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
nineteenth  century  may  not  have 
sprung  from  seed  which  he  so  freely 
scattered.  To  mention  one  more  in- 
stance, he  was  the  first  naturalist,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  to  notice  that  "  protect- 
ive mimicry  "  in  the  habits  of  animals 
the  study  of  which  has  become  so  popu- 
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lar  and  so  fruitful  at  the  prefient  day. 
Just  as  but  lately  I  observed  how  some 
tiny  partridges,  which  I  had  disturbed, 
ran  and  thrust  their  heads  into  the  first 
patch  of  brown  grass  they  could  find, 
so  White  more  than  a  century  ago 
noticed  that  the  young  of  the  stone- 
curlew  skulk  among  the  stones  of 
some  flinty  field,  "  which  are  their 
best  security,  for  their  feathers  are 
so  exactly  of  the  colour  of  our  grey 
spotted  flints,  that  the  most  exact 
observer,  unless  he  catches  the  eye  of 
the  young  bird,  may  be  tlnded.'* 

One  unconsciously  strays  back  to 
birds  in  talking  of  White;  but  his 
notes  range  over  the  whole  field  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  of  his  dis- 
trict. We  all  remember  the  tortoise 
at  Ringmer,  which  after  many  years' 
acquaintance  became  his  gu«st  and 
friend  at  Selborne ;  the  field  crickets  at 
the  "  Short  lithe  *'  behind  the  village, 
which  eluded  his  efforts  to  domesticate 
them  in  his  garden ;  the  little  harvest 
mouse  which  he  was  the  first  to  de- 
scribe, and  whose  "  procreant  cradle  " 
was  rolled  across  his  table, — perhaps 
the  very  table  that  now  stands  in  the 
Common  Room  of  Oriel  College — 
without  discomposing  the  eight  naked 
and  blind  little  inmates.  Trees,  too, 
were  the  objects  of  his  particular 
affection,  though  he  for  the  most  part 
left  botany  to  the  specialist.  Insects 
he  evidently  studied  with  great  care ; 
and  here  again  he  makes  a  suggestion 
which  has  only  of  late  been  seriously 
taken  up,  influenced  by  a  conviction, 
of  which  several  proofs  may  be  found 
in  his  book,  that  the  study  of  nature 
may  and  should  be  made  to  be  of  direct 
practical  value  to  mankind.  '*  A  full 
history  of  noxious  insects  hurtful  in 
the  field,  suggesting  all  the  known  and 
likely  means  of  destroying  them, 
would  be  a  most  useful  and  important 
work.  A  knowledge  of  the  properties, 
economy,  propagation,  and  in  short  of 
the  life  and  conversation  of  these 
animals,  is  a  necessary  step  to  lead  us 
to  some  method  of  preventing  their 
depredations.'' 

Though  his  records  are  confined  to  his 


own  district,  White's  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  naturalist  was  as  broad 
and  rational  as  that  of  Aristotle. 
He  took  mankind  into  his  view,  and 
nothing  escaped  him  that  was  worth 
recording  of  the  economy,  the  super- 
stitions, the  language,  of  the  people 
who  lived  around  him.  One  of  his 
best  letters  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
subject  of  rush  candles  and  their 
manufacture ;  and  we  have  in  another 
some  acute  reflections  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  leprosy  in  England.  And 
it  is .  most  important  to  remember,  if 
we  would  judge  his  book  as  he  would 
himself  have  wished  it  to  be  judged, 
that  by  natural  history  he  understood 
not  only  the  study  of  animals  and 
plants,  but  the  study  of  all  natural 
productions  and  occurrenoes, — of  every 
natural  phenomenon,  that  is,  which 
was  brought  to  his  notice  in  his  meigh- 
bourhood.  In  the  advertisement  to 
the  first  edition  he  makes  it  dear  that 
he  considered  himself  to  have  mjidean 
attempt  to  give  the  public  an  idea  of 
what  parochial  history  should  be,  and 
to  have  tried  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
towards  **  the  enlargement  of  the 
boundanes  of  historical  and  topo- 
graphical knowledge."  In  the  **  An- 
tiquities of  Selborne,"  issued  originally 
together  with  the  Natural  History,  he 
showed  that  he  had  a  remarkably  just 
sense  of  what  was  worth  recording,  and 
how  it  should  be  recorded.  The  docu- 
ments that  he  accurately  transcribed 
relating  to  the  Priory  of  Selborne  are 
of  real  historical  value,  more  es- 
pecially the  account  of  the  visitation 
by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1387. 
£ven  now  the  exam^e  he  set  might 
serve  as  a  model  for  village  antiqua- 
ries ;  for  the  professed  antiquary  is 
often  a  pedant,  and  limits  his  interests 
and  inquiries  to  the  most  prominent 
buildings  and  their  history.  White's^ 
mind  was  fresh  and  bright  in  old  age 
as  in  youth,  his  tastes  were  human  and 
catholic ;  and  the  history  of  the  wori[s 
of  man  in  Selborne  was  for  him  <mly 
a  part  of  what  the  parish  had  to  con- 
tribute to  the  whole  sum  of  human 
knowledge. 
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A  word  must  needs  be  said  about 
the  literary  quality  of  White's  book. 
It  is  interesting  here  again  to  find 
that  the  ease  and  isolation  of  his  life 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  form 
into  which  he  threw  his  thoughts  and 
observations.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  as  we  have  seen,  he  rarely  left 
the  beloved  village  ;  but  in  spite  of 
his  local  isolation,  he  kept  himself 
well  acquainted  with  what  was  doing 
in  the  world  of  science,  both  by  the 
purchase  of  books  and  by  frequent 
correspondence  with  friends.  He  had 
no  neighbours  of  his  own  tastes,  and 
it  became  all  the  more  necessary  for 
him  to  make  the  most  of  friends  at  a 
distance.  Now  it  was  part  of  the 
singular  good  fortune  of  his  whole 
life  that  he  had  no  less  than  four 
brothers,  all  with  tastes  suited  to  his 
own ;  two  at  least  of  these  were  good 
naturalists,  and  another  became  the 
most  noted  publisher  of  his  day  in  the 
department  of  natural  history.  John 
settled  at  Gibraltar,  and  is  often 
mentioned  by  Gilbert  as  sending  him 
valuable  information  ;  Thomas  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a 
writer  of  some  note ;  Benjamin  was 
the  publisher  of  his  brother  Gilbert's 
book.  Brothers  are  not  usually  good 
correspondents,  but  the  spell  of  the 
Hampshire  home  never  failed  in 
holding  this  wonderful  family 
together.  Long  before  he  began  his 
more  elaborate  correspondence  with 
men  of  greater  renown,  Gilbert  must 
have  fallen  into  the  way  of  com- 
pressing his  accounts  of  home  and 
Selborne  within  the  limits  of  the  old- 
fashioned  letter-sheet ;  and  as  letters 
were  then  in  vogue  in  literature,  it  was 
only  natural  that  when  he  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  publish,  he  should  keep 
to  the  form  in  which  he  had  all 
through  life  been  accustomed  to 
express  his  thoughts.  And  we  can- 
not be  too  thankful  that  here,  as 
always,  he  followed  his  natural 
instincts. 

The  letters  to  Pennant  and 
Barrington,  doubtless  revised  care- 
fully for  publication,  must  have  been 


originally  written  with  greater  care 
and  attention  than  he  would  bestow 
on  his  brothers*,  for  both  correspond- 
ents were  men  of  mark  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  world.  Pennant  was 
the  most  voluminous  writer  of  his 
time ;  Barrington  was  a  strange 
compound  of  lawyer,  antiquary,  and 
naturalist.  To  them  no  doubt  White 
was  at  first  an  interesting  and  useful 
curiosity,  and  in  his  eyes  they  were 
great  figures,  men  who  had  published 
books  and  knew  the  great  world 
beyond  Selborne.  But  whether  his 
correspondents  were  great  men  or 
small,  White  could  not  but  write  to 
them  in  his  own  happy  way.  There 
is  not  a  pompous  or  att'eeted  sentence 
in  all  these  letters,  which  number 
exactly  a  hundred.  The  influence  of 
the  age  on  his  language  is  of  course 
visible  enough,  but  he  is  always 
simple  and  natural,  never  lofty  or 
pedantic.  Compared  with  many  later 
writers  on  the  same  subjects,  he  is  a 
classic.  He  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
never  affects  fine  writing  ;  with  him  a 
bird  flies,  instead,  of  **  winging  its 
way,"  as  some  ornithological  author?; 
will  have  it. 

Oddly  enough  the  only  overweighted 
sentence  I  can  discover  was  probably 
the  last  one  he  wrote  for  the  book. 
Prefaces  often  give  their  writers  much 
trouble,  and  in  the  last  sentence  of  his 
preface  White's  pen  seems  for  once  to- 
have  stuck  fast.  It  shows  us  very 
plainly  that  he  was  here  out  of  his 
natural  element ;  but  it  may  well  have 
pleased  the  **  circle  of  gentlemen 
whose  intelligent  communications,  as 
they  have  afforded  him  much  pleasing 
information,  so,  could  he  flatter  him- 
self with  a  continuation  of  them, 
would  they  ever  be  deemed  a  matter 
of  singular  satisfaction  and  improve- 
ment/' After  all,  this  preface  is 
brief  enough,  and  itself  marks  his 
steady  adherence  to  the  maxim  of 
Linnaeus  which  he  quotes  elsewhere 
with  approval,  "  Verbositas  hujus 
sseculi  calamitas  artis." 

The  enduring  popularity  of  the 
letters  is  however   due   not   only   to 
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their  brevity,  variety,  and  accuracy, 
but  in  great  part  to  the  little  felicities 
and  quaintn esses  of  expression  in 
which  they  abound.  Every  bird- 
lover  remembers  the  "  sibilous  shiver- 
ing noise"  of  the  wood- wren,  and  the 
"  full,  sweet,  deep,  loud,  and  wild 
pipe  "  of  the  blackcap.  Sometimes  we 
get  an  unusual  word  used  with  rare 
effect,  as  when  the  tame  raven,  kenning 
the  toad  as  he  put  forth  his  head, 
gave  him  such  a  severe  stroke  with 
his  beak  as  put  out  one  eye.  Some- 
times it  is  an  ordinary  word  that  is 
used  in  a  sense  which  to  us  at  least  is 
fresh  and  telling.  **The  life  and 
conversation  "  of  the  birds  occurs  more 
than  once,  and  more  than  once  too  we 
hear  of  "  delicate  "  weather.  Occasion- 
ally we  come  across  an  old  word  in  a 
new  sense,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of 
humour  lurking  in  it,  as  when  we 
are  told  that  the  tortoise  has  an 
**  arbitrary"  stomach,  and  can  refrain 
from  eating  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  That  White  had  a  strong  sense 
of  humour  is  beyond  a  doubt,  for  it 
comes  out  clearly  enough  in  the  more 
chatty  private  letters  which  have  been 
published  in  recent  years ;  ^  but  in 
those  to  hie  distinguished  correspond- 
ents he  indulges  it  rarely  and  very 
quietly.  Once,  in  one  of  the  later 
letters  to  Barrington,  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation,  and  thus  de- 
scribes the  aspect  of  the  hens  when  a 
hawk,  captive  and  disarmed,  was 
placed  in  their  yard.     "  Imagination 

^  More  especially  in  the  letter  to  Miss 
Mulso  from  Timothy  the  Selborne  tortoise, 
ending  **  Your  affectionate  reptile,"  which 
will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Bell's  edition. 


cannot  paint  the  scene  that  ensued  ; 
the  expressions  that  fear,  rage,  and 
revenge  inspired,  were  new,  or  such 
as  had  been  unnoticed  before; 
the  exasperated  matrons  upbraided, 
they  execrated,  they  insulted,  they 
triumphed." 

But  Gilbert  White's  book  needs  no 
introduction  or  comment.  Every  one, 
young  or  old,  can  see  for  himself,  that, 
in  the  language  he  uses  of  his  own 
chalk  hills,  there  is  something 
"  peculiarly  sweet  and  amusing "  in 
its  shapely  letters.  Of  himself  we 
know  little ;  he  would  never  sit  for 
his  portrait,  and  from  such  tradition 
as  has  come  down  to  us,  we  can  only 
imagine  a  little  upright  man  with 
a  keen  eye  and  complacent  expression, 
and  probably  with  a  strong  common 
sense  and  practical  turn  of  mind,  quite 
ready  to  assert  himself  where  he 
thought  he  had  a  right,  but  also  quite 
unwilling  to  push  himself  into  notice 
in  a  world  where  he  was  not  at  home. 
Still,  if  we  are  really  to  know  any- 
thing worth  knowing  about  him,  we 
must  go  to  his  book,  and  read  it  again 
and  again  ;  and  it  will  always  charm 
us  with  the  same  lesson  of  keen  and 
sympathetic  insight  into  nature,  of 
perfect  candour  in  reasoning,  and  of 
admirable  taste  in  expression.  Senti- 
mentality and  pedantry  are  alike 
absent  from  it ;  where  he  feels  tenderly 
he  rather  hints  it  than  expresses  it, 
and  when  his  scholarship  induces  him 
to  quote  a  line  of  Virgil,  he  invariably 
hits  the  mark  with  it.  As  a  man  ho 
must  have  had  his  faults,  but  as  the 
writer  of  his  one  book  he  assuredly 
came  very  near  to  perfection. 

W.  Warde  Fowler. 
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CHAPTERS   FROM   SOME    UNWRITTEN   MEMOIRS. 


IX.      MBS.    KEMBLE. 


My  father  was  a  very  young  man 
when  he  first  knew  the  Kemble  family. 
In  1832  he  himself  was  twenty-one,  a 
couple  of  years  younger  than  Mrs. 
Fanny  Kemble,  who  was  born  in  1809. 
The  mentions  of  the  Kemble  family 
in  a  diary  which  he  kept  about  that 
time  are  very  constant.  "  Called  at 
Kemble' s.  Walked  with  Kemble  in  the 
Park."  [Kemble  was  John  Mitchell 
Kemble,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble*  s 
brother.]  We  met  the  Duke  look- 
ing like  an  old  hero."  "  Breakfasted 
with  Kemble,  went  to  see  the  rehearsal 
of  the  Easter  piece  at  Covent  Garden, 
with  Farley  in  his  glory."  Again  : 
"  Called  at  Kemble's.  He  read  me 
some  very  beautiful  verses  by  Tenny- 
son.'' On  another  occasion  my  father 
speaks  of  seeing  *•  Miss  Tot,  a  very 
nice  girl.  Madam  not  visible"  ;  and 
again  of,  "  Miss  Fanny  still  in  Paris ..." 

It  was  in  the  year  1851,  or  there- 
abouts, that  my  own  scraps  of  recol- 
lections begin  and  that  1  remember 
walking  with  my  father  along  the 
High  Street  at  Southampton,  and 
somewhere  near  the  archway  he 
turned,  taking  us  with  him  into  the 
old  Assembly  Rooms,  where  I  heard 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  all 
my  life  a  Shakesperean  Reading  by 
Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble.  I  think  it  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her.  She 
came  in  with  a  stiff  and  stately 
genuflexion  to  the  audience,  took  her 
seat  at  the  little  table  prepared  for 
her,  upon  which  she  laid  her  open 
book,  and  immediately  began  to  read. 
My  sister  and  I  sat  on  either  side  of 
our  father.  He  followed  every  word 
with  attention ;  1  cannot  even  make 
sure  of  the  play  after  all  these  years, 
but  Falstaff  was  in  it,  and  with  a  rout 


and  a  shout  a  jolly  company  burst 
in.  Was  it  Falstaff  and  his  com- 
panions, or  were  they 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
You  moonshine  revellers ? 

Suddenly  the  lady's  voice  rose,  with 
some  generous  cheery  chord  of  glori- 
ous fun  and  jollity.     I  can  hear  the 
echo  still   and  see  her  action  as    she 
pointed    outwards    with     both    open 
hands,  and  my   father  with  a  start, 
bursting   into  sympathising   laughter 
and   plaudit,    began  crying   "  Brava  1 
Brava !  "  and  then  again  he  sat  listening 
and  looking  approvingly  through  his 
sf)ectacles.     As  we  came  away  he  once 
more  broke  into  praise.  "  Don't   you 
see  how  admirably  she  forgets  herself  t " 
he   said ;    *'  how    she    throws    herself 
into  it  all?  how  finely  she  feels  it?" 
My  father  was  the  best  of  audiences, 
a  bom  critic  and  yet  an  enthusiast; 
and     to     the    last    he    could    throw 
himself  into  the  passing   mood,  into 
the  spirit  of  the  moment,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  knew  what  it  was  he 
was  admiring,  and  why  he  admired. 

Some  years  passed  before  we  met 
Mrs.  Kemble  again,  in  Rome.  It  was 
at  a  very  hard  and  difficult  hour  of 
her  life,  so  I  have  heard  her  say,  a 
time  when  she  needed  all  her  courage 
to  endure  her  daily  portion  of  suffer- 
ing. I  was  then  a  hobbledehoy  and 
(though  she  was  no  less  kind  to  me 
then  than  in  later  years)  I  only  stared 
and  wondered  at  her  ways,  asking  my- 
self what  she  meant,  and  how  much 
she  meant  by  the  things  she  said ; 
but  when  I,  too,  was  an  older  woman 
the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes. 

One  had  to  learn  something  one's  self 
before  one  could  in  the  least  appreciate 
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her.  When  the  gods  touch  one's  hair 
with  grey,  then  comes  some  compen- 
sating understanding  of  what  has 
been  and  still  is.  Now  I  can  under- 
stand the  passionate  way  in  which 
Mrs.  Kemble  used  in  early  times  to 
speak  of  slavery ;  then  I  used  to  stare, 
nor  realise  in  the  least  what  she  felt, 
when  she  would  sometimes  start  to 
her  feet  in  agitation  and  passionate 
declamation  ;  she  who  with  streaming 
eyes  and  wrung  heart  had  walked 
about  the  plantations  feeling  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  slave  could  do  what 
it  was  to  be  a  slave.  To  her  free  and 
ruling  nature  every  hoar  of  bondage 
must  have  seemed  nothing  short  of  tor- 
ture. In  those  far-bock  Roman  days 
of  which  I  have  been  writing,  she 
used  to  take  us  out  driving  with  her 
from  time  to  time.  "  Where  shall  I 
drive  to?"  asks  the  coachman,  "  Andate 
al  Diavoloy^  says  Mrs.  Kemble  gaily. 
**Go  where  you  will, only  go!"  And  away 
we  drive  through  streets,  and  out  by 
garden  walls  and  garden  gates  to  the 
Campagna,  and  as  we  drive  along  she 
begins  to  sing  to  us.  I  could  box  my 
own  past  ears  for  wondering  what 
the  passers-by  would  think  of  it,  in- 
stead of  enjoying  that  bygone  song. 

I  can  also  remember  Mrs.  Kemble 
sitting  dressed  in  a  blaek  dress 
silently  working  all  through  the 
evening  by  her  sister's  fireside,  and 
gravely  stitching  on  and  on,  while  all 
the  brilliant  company  came  and  went, 
and  the  music  came  and  went.  In 
those  days  Mrs.  Kemble  had  certain 
dresses  which  she  wore  in  rotation 
whatever  the  occasion  might  be.  If 
the  black  gown  chanced  to  fall  upon  a 
gala  day  she  wore  it,  if  the  pale  silk 
gown  fell  upon  a  working  day  she 
wore  it ;  and  I  can  still  he^ir  an 
American  girl  exclaiming  with  dismay 
as  the  delicate  folds  of  a  white  silk 
embroidered  with  flowers  went  sweep- 
ing over  the  anemones  in  the  Pamphili 
Grardens.       Another  vivid  impression 

have  is  of  an  evening  visit  Mrs. 
i^emble  paid  Mrs.  Browning  in  the 
[Het  little  room  in  the  Bocca  di  Leone, 


only  lit  by  a  couple  of  tapers  and  by 
the  faint  glow  of  the  fire.  I  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  :  Mrs.  Browning 
welcoming  her  guest,  dim  in  her  dusky 
gown  unrelieved ;  Mrs.  Kemble  up- 
right and  magnificent,  robed  on  this 
occasion  like  some  Homan  empress  in 
stately  crimson  edged  with  gold.  It 
happened  to  be  the  red  dross  day,  and 
she  wore  it.  "  How  do  you  suppose  I 
could  have  lived  my  life,"  I  once  heard 
her  say,  "  if  I  had  not  lived  by  rule, 
if  I  had  not  made  laws  for  myself  and 
kept  to  them  ? "  Out  of  this  stress 
of  feeling,  out  of  this  passionate  re- 
bellion against  fate,  she  grew  to  the 
tender,  the  noble  and  spirited  maturity 
of  her  later  days.  In  time,  by  habit 
and  degrees,  we  learn  to  understand  a 
little  more  how  to  fit  ourselves  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  life  begins  to  seem 
possible  and  to  contain  certain  ele- 
ments of  peace  and  of  philosophy ;  it 
is  in  mid-life  when  we  try  to  accommo- 
date our  own  wants  and  wishes  to 
those  of  others  that  the  strain  is 
greatest  and  the  problem  occasionally 
passes  beyond  our  powers  of  solution. 
Indeed  very  few  solutions  are  possible, 
though  wise  compromises  exist  for  us 
all.  Some  are  more  adaptable  than 
others,  and  not  having  very  posi- 
tive selves  to  manage,  having  impres- 
sions rather  than  strong  convictions 
to  act  upon,  they  run  fairly  well  along 
other  people's  lines ;  but  when  strong 
feeling,  vivid  realisations,  passionate 
love  of  truth  and  justice,  uncom 
promising  faith  exist,  then  experience 
becomes  hard  indeed.  When  Mrs. 
Kemble  went  to  her  rest  only  the 
other  day,  few  among  the  critics  who 
spoke  so  inadequately  of  that  great 
personality,  who  wrote  their  conven- 
tional praise  or  indiscriminating  blame, 
had  come  into  touch  with  the  magnet- 
ism of  her  personal  influence,  its 
generous  inspiration.  One  only,  her 
own  and  her  daughter's  personal 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  James,  to  whom  she 
turned  with  confidence  and  love  to  the 
very  last,  has  found  words  to  write  of 
her  which  those  who  knew  her  best  will 
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best  appreciate.  **  A  prouder  nature 
never  fronted  the  long  humiliation  of 
life,"  he  says,  touching  upon  the  more 
tragic  side  of  her  history. 

One  should  have  a  different  language 
to  speak  with  of  each  of  those  one  has 
loved  and  admired  in  turn.  Such  a  lan- 
guage exists  in  one's  heart,  but  how  can 
one  ti-anslate  it  into  print?  Some 
people  seem  like  green  places  in  the 
desert;  one  thinks  of  them,  and  one 
is  at  rest.  It  is  also  true  that  there 
exist  a  certain  number  who  oppress 
one  with  nameless  discouragement, 
bores  past  and  present.  But  the  Elect 
are  those  who  put  life  into  one,  who 
give  courage  to  the  faint-hearted, 
hope,  out  of  their  own  hearts'  con- 
stancy; to  these  Fanny  Kemble  be- 
longed indeed.  To  the  end  she  re- 
tained the  power  of  making  new 
friends,  of  being  loved  by  them  and  of 
loving  them.  One  member  of  my  own 
family,  whom  the  elder  lady  was 
pleased  to  christen  Rosalind,  only  knew 
her  when  she  was  long  past  seventy 
years  of  age,  but  what  a  true  and 
spontaneous  friendship  was  that  which 
sprang  up  between  them  both,  one 
which  added,  so  wrote  Mrs.  Wister, 
to  the  happiness  of  her  mother^s  later 
years.  Mrs.  Kemble  returned  love 
with  love  in  full  measure,  whether 
it  came  to  her  in  the  shape  of  beauti- 
ful white  azaleas  from  an  old  friend's 
hand,  or  of  music  played  so  as 
to  delight  her  fine  taste,  or  even 
as  dumme  Liehe  with  nothing  to  say, 
nothing  to  show. 

I  once  went  out  shopping  with  her 
one  spring  morning  when  she  thought 
her  room  would  look  the  brighter  for 
muslin  curtains  to  admit  the  light. 
She  carried  a  long  purse  full  of 
sovereigns  in  her  hand.  We  drove  to 
Regent  Street  to  a  shop  where  she  told 
me  her  mother  and  her  aunt  used  both 
to  go.  It  may  have  been  over  that 
very  counter  that  the  classic  **  Will  it 
wash  %  "  was  uttered.  The  shopmab, 
who  had  assuredly  not  served  Mrs. 
SiddoDS  or  he  would  have  learned  his 
lesson  earlier  in  life,  produced  silken 


hangings  and  worsted  and  fabrics  of 
various  hues  and  textures  to  Mrs. 
Kemble' s  great  annoyance.  I  had  gone 
to  another  counter  and  came  back  to 
find  her  surrounded  by  draperies, 
sitting  on  her  chair  and  looking  very 
serious ;  distant  thunder  seemed  in  the 
air.  "Young  man,"  she  said  to  the 
shopman,  "perhaps  your  time  is  of 
no  value  to  you — to  me  my  time  is  of 
great  value.  I  shall  thank  you  to 
show  me  the  things  I  asked  for  in- 
stead of  all  these  things  for  which 
I  did  not  ask,"  and  she  flashed  such 
a  glance  at  him  as  must  have  sur- 
prised the  youth.  He  looked  perfectly 
scared,  seemed  to  leap  over  the  counter, 
and  the  muslin  curtains  appeared  on 
the  spot. 

Mrs.  Kemble  once  asked  me  sud- 
denly what  colour  her  eyes  were,  and 
confused  and  unready  I  answered, 
"light  eyes."  At  the  moment  indeed 
they  looked  like  amber,  not  unlike  the 
eyes  of  some  of  those  captive  birds  one 
sees  in  their  cages  sitting  alone  in  the 
midst  of  crowds.  Mrs.  Kemble  laughed 
at  my  answer.  "  Light  eyes  !  Where 
are  your  own  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I 
have  been  celebrated  for  my  dark  eyes  f 
she  said ;  and  then  I  looked  again  and 
they  were  dark  and  brilliant,  and  look- 
ing at  n^e  with  a  half-amused  half- 
reproachful  earnestness. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  sketched  that  well-known 
and  most  charming  head  of  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble  with  which  we  are  most  of  us 
acquainted.  The  oval  face,  the  dark 
eyes,  the  wise  young  brows,  the  glossy 
profusion  of  dark  hair,  represent  her 
youth ;  she  was  no  less  striking  in  her 
age,  though  no  great  painter  ever 
depicted  it.  She  grew  to  be  old  ind^d, 
but  it  was  only  for  a  little  whih 
she  was  an  old  woman.  Stat 
right,  ruddy  and  brown  of  coi 
almost  to  the  very  last ; 
expressive  in  feature, 
mocking,  and  humorouj 
lifted  in  turn.  This  was 
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tenderly  at  first,  the  same  as  you  put 
clown  an  over-filled  pint. 

"  *  Geewugg's  the  word  now/  says 
the  big  man  to  the  other  ;  and  sorry  I 
am  to  my  dying  bones  that  I  stopped 
them  from  doing  it.     But  I  felt  some- 
how too  curious,  through  the  thicket 
of  my  fright,  and  wise  folks  say  that  the 
Lord  hath  anger  with  men  that  sleep 
too  heartily.     *  Bide  a  bit,*  I  told  him, 
^  till  I  kill  the  inflammation,  or  he  won't 
go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  drops; ' 
and  before  he  could  stop  me,  I  ran 
back,  and  blew  up  a  merry  little  blaze 
in  the  shop,  as  if  to  make  a  search  for 
something  ;  and  then  out  I  came  again 
with   a    bottle  in  my  hand,  and  the 
light  going  flickering  across  the  road. 
The  big  man  stood  across,  as  if  to  hide 
the  cart ;  but  the  man  behind  the  horse 
skitted  back  into  a  bush,  very  nimble 
and    clever,    but    not     quite     smart 
enough. 

"  The  pretty  nag  (for  he  was  a 
pretty  one  and  kind,  and  now  I  could 
Kwear  to  him  anywhere)  was  twitching 
his  bad  foot  up  and  down,  as  if  to  ask 
how  it  was  getting  on ;  and  I  got  it  in 
my  hand,  and  he  gave  it  like  a  lamb, 
while  I  poured  in  a  little  of  the  stuff 
I  always  keep  ready  for  their  troubles, 
when  they  have  them  so.  For  the 
moment  I  was  bold,  in  the  sense  of 
knowing  something,  and  called  out  to 
the  man  I  was  so  mortal  frit  of — 
'  Master,  just  lend  a  hand  for  a 
second,  will  you  1  stand  at  his  head  in 
case  it  stingeth  him  a  bit.'  Horse 
was  tossing  of  his  head  a  little,  and 
the  chap  came  round  me,  and  took 
him  by  the  nose,  the  same  as  he  had 
squeezed  me  by  the  arm. 

"  *  I  must  have  one  hind-foot  up,  or 
lie  will  bolt,'  says  I,  though  the  Lord 
knows  that  was  nonsense ;  and  I 
slipped  along  the  shaft,  and  put  my 
hand  inside  the  wheel,  and  twitched 
up  the  tarpaulin  that  was  tucked 
below  the  rail.  At  the  risk  of  my 
life  it  was ;  and  I  knew  that  much, 
although  I  was  out  of  the  big  man's 
sight.  And  what  think  you  I  saw  in 
the  flickering  of  the  light  1  A  flicker 
it  was,  like  the  lick  of  a  tongue ;  but 
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it's  bound  to  abide  as  long  as  I  do. 
As  sure  as  I  am  a  living  sinner,  what 
I  saw  was  a  dead  man's  shroud.  Soft, 
and  delicate,  and  white  it  was,  like 
the  fine  linen  that  Dives  wore,  and 
frilled  with  rare  lace  like  a  wealthy 
baby's  christening  robe  ;  no  poor  man, 
even  in  the  world  to  come,  could  afford 
himself  such  a  winding-sheet.  Tamsin 
Tamlin's  work  it  was ;  the  very  same 
that  we  saw  in  her  window,  and  you 
know  what  that  was  bought  for. 
What  there  was  inside  of  it  was  left 
for  me  to  guess. 

/*  I  had  just  time  to  tuck  the  tar- 
paulin back,  when  the  big  man  comes 
at    me,    with    his    light    turned   on. 

*  What  the are  you   doing  with 

that  wheel  ] '  says  he,  and  he  caught 

me   by  the  scruff  of   the   neck,   and 

swung  me  across  the  road  with  one 

hand,  and  into  my  shop   like  a  sack 

with  the  corn  shot  out  of  it.     *  Down 

on  your  knees ! '  he  said,  with  no  call 

to  say  it,  for  my  legs  were  gone  from 

under  me,  and  I  sprawled  against  my 

own  dipping-trough,  and  looked  up  to 

be  brained  with  my  own  big  hammer. 

*  No  need  for  that,'  he  saith,  for  he 

saw  me  glancing  at  it ;  *  my  fist  would 

be   enough   for  a    slip    such   as  you. 

But  you  be  a  little  too  peart.  Master 

Smith.     What  right  have  you  to  call 

a  pair  of  honest  men  sheep-steal ers  1 ' 

I  was  so  astonished   that  I  could  not 

answer,   for  the  thought  of  that  had 

never  come  nigh  me.     But  I  may  have 

said,  Shiah,  ahish !  to  soothe  the  nag  ; 

and    if   I   did    it    saved   my   life,    I 

reckon.     'Now    swear,    as   you   hope 

to  be  saved,'  says  he,  *that  never  a 

word  shall  pass  your  lips  about  this 

here  little  job  to-night.'     I  swore  it 

by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ; 

but  I  knew  that  I  never  could  stick 

to  it.     *  You  break  it,'  says  he,  *  and 

I'll  burn  you  in  your  bed,  and  every 

soul    that    belongs    to    you.     Here's 

your  dibs,  blacksmith  ;  I  always  pay 

handsome.'     He  flung  me  a  crown  of 

King  George  and    the   Dragon,   and 

before  I  could  get  up  again  the  cart 

was  gone  away. 

**  Now,  I  give  you  my  word,  Farmer 
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HonuJer,  and  the  very  same  to  you, 
Clerk  Chaiiniug)  it  was  no  use  of  me  to 
go  to  bed  again,  and  there  never  was 
a  nightcap  would   stay   on  my  head 
without   double-webbing  girths  to  it. 
By  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  I  found  a 
thimbleful  of  gin,  and  then  I  roused 
up  light  enough    to  try  to  make    it 
cheerful ;     and     down    comes    Sally, 
like  a  faithful  wife,  to  find  out  What- 
ever I  was  up  to.     You  may  trust  me 
for  telling  her  a  cock-and-bull  affair  ; 
for  'twas  no  woman's  business,  and  it 
might  have  killed  the  baby." 


CHAPTER  IK. 

THE  NARROW  PATH. 

"Now,  Master  Joe  Crang,"  the 
churchwarden  said  firmly,  but  not 
quite  so  sternly  as  he  meant  to  put  it, 
because  he  met  the  blacksmith's  eyes 
coming  out  of  his  head,  *^  how  are  we  to 
know  that  you  have  not  told  us  what 
you  call  a  cock-and-bull  affair  1  Like 
enough  you  had  a  very  fearsome 
dream,  after  listening  to  a  lot  about 
those  resurrection-men,  and  running 
home  at  night  with  the  liquor  in  your 
head." 

**  Go  and  see  my  door  a-hanging  on 
the  hinges,  master,  and  the  mark 
of  the  big  man's  feet  in  the  pilm,  and 
the  track  of  wheels  under  the  hedge, 
and  the  blood  from  the  poor  nag's  frog, 
and  the  splinter  of  shoe  I  pulled  out 
with  the  pincers.  But  mercy  upon 
me,  I  be  mazed  almost !  I  forgot  I 
put  the  iron  in  my  pocket.  Here  it 
is. 
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There  it  was  sure  enough,  with 
dried  blood  on  the  jag  of  it,  and  the 
dint  from  a  stone  which  had  driven  it, 
like  a  knife  through  an  oyster-shell, 
into  the  quick.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
human  faith,  that  the  men,  handling 
this,  were  convinced  of  every  word. 
They  looked  at  each  other  silently, 
and  shook  their  heads  with  one  accord, 
and  gave  the  shivering  blacksmith 
another  draught  of  cider. 

"  Joe,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  doubt- 
ing   of    your    word,"    Farmer   John 


answered,  as  his  own  terror  grew  ; 
"  you  have  been  through  a  most  awe 
some  night.  But  tell  us  a  thing  or 
two  you  have  left  out.  What  way  do 
you  reckon  the  cart  came  from,  and 
what  was  the  colour,  and  was  there 
any  name  on  it,  and  by  the  sound 
which  way  did  it  drive  off  ? " 

*' Ay,  ay,  he  hath  hit  it,"  the  clerk 
chimed  in ;  "  the  finest  head-piece  in 
all  the  county  belongeth  to  the  hat  of 
our  Master  John  Horner." 

"I'll  tell  'e  every  blessed   thing  I 
knows,  but  one,"  Joe  Crang  was  grow- 
ing braver  after  handing  horrors  on. 
"Can't  say  which  way  tlie  cart  come 
from,  because  I  was  sound  in  my  bed 
just     then.     But    her     hadn't     been 
through    the   ford,     by    the    look    of 
wheels,  and  so  it  seems  her  must  have 
come  from  Perlycrass  direction.     The 
colour   was    dark ;    I    should    say,   a 
reddish    brown,  so    far   as    the  fight 
supported  me.     There  was  no  name  to 
see ;  but  I  was  on  her  near  side,  and 
the  name    would    be  t'other   side   of 
course,  if  there  wur  one.      Her  drove 
off  the  way  her  was  standing,  I  believe  ; 
at  least  according  to  the  sound  of  it ; 
and  I  should    have  heard  the  splash 
if  they  had  driven  through  the  ford. 
Any  other  questions,  master  ?  " 

"  There  may  be  some  more,  Joe,  when 
I  come  to  think.  But  I  don't  see 
clearly  how  you  could  have  been  on 
the  near  side  of  horse,  to  the  other 
side  of  lane,  in  case  they  were  coming 
from  our  village  way." 

"  You'm  right  enough  there,  sir,  if 
so  be  they  hadn't  turned.  I  could  see 
by  the  marks  that  they  went  by  my 
shop,  and  then  turned  the  poor  horse, 
who  was  glad  enough  to  stop ;  and 
then  bided  under  hedge,  in  a  sort  of 
dark  cornder.  Might  a'  come  down 
the  lane  a'  purpose  like,  seeking  of 
me  to  do  the  job.  Seemeth  as  if  they 
had  heard  of  my  shop,  but  not 
ezactually  where  it  waz." 

"When  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
it  might  be  so."  Farmer  John  was 
pretty  safe  in  his  conclusions,  because 
they  never  hurried  him.  "  And  if 
that  was  the  meaning,  we  should  all 
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have  reason  to  be  very  joyful,  Joe. 
You  cannot  see  it  yet ;  nor  even 
Master  Channing.  But  to  my  mind 
it  proveth  that  the  chaps  in  this  queer 
job, — mind,  1  don't  say  but  what  they 
may  have  been  respectable,  and  driving 
about  because  they  could  afford  it — 
but  to  my  mind  it  showeth  they  were 
none  of  our  own  parish.  Nor 
next  parish  either,  so  far  as  reason 
goes.  Every  child  in  Perlycross,  with 
legs  to  go  on,  knows  afore  his  alphabet 
where  Susscot  forge  be." 

"  A'  knoweth  it  too  well  afore  he 
gets  his  breeches.  Three  quarters  of 
a  mile  makes  no  odds  to  they  childer, 
when  they  take  it  in  their  heads  to 
come  playing  with  the  sparks.  And 
then  their  mothers  after  'em,  and  all 
the  blame  on  me  ! " 

*•  It  is  the  way  of  human  nature, 
when  it  is  too  young.  Master  Clerk, 
a  word  with  you,  before  we  go  too  far. 
Sit  down  upon  this  sack,  Joe,  and  try 
to  eat  a  bit,  while  the  wiser  heads  be 
considering." 

The  churchwarden  took  the  ancient 
clerk  aside,  and  the  blacksmith,  begin- 
ning to  be  in  better  heart,   renewed 
his  faith  in  human  nature  upon  bread 
and  bacon.     Before  he  was  sure  that 
he  had  finished,  the  elder  twain  came 
back  to  him,  fortiBed  by  each  other's 
sense  of  right  and  high  position  in  the 
parish.    But  Channing  was  to  put  the 
questions  now,  because  they  were  un- 
pleasant, and  he  was  poor.     **  Accord- 
ing to  my  opinion.  Master  Crang,  you 
have    told    us    everything    wonderful 
clear,  as  clear  as  if  we  had  been  there 
to  see  it,  considering  of  the  time  of 
night.      But  still  there  is  one    thing 
you've  kept  behind,  casually,  perhaps, 
and  without  any  harm.     But  Church- 
warden  Horner  saith,  and  everybody 
knows  the  value  of  his  opinion,  that 
the  law  is  such,  that  every  subject  of 
the  King,  whatever  his   own  opinion 
may  be, hath  to  give  it  the  upper  course, 
and  do  no  more  harm  than  grumble." 

**  Big  or  little,  old  or  young,  male  or 
female,  no  distinction,  baronet  or  black- 
smith," said  Farmer  John  impressivelj. 

''And    therefore,   Joe,  in  bounden 


duty  we  must  put  the  question,  and 
you  must  answer.  Who  was  the  man, 
according  to  your  judgment,  that  kept 
so  close  behind  the  horse,  and  jumped 
away  so  suddenlike,  when  the  light  of 
your  fire  shone  into  the  lane?  You 
said  that  the  big  man  called  him 
*  Jem,'  and  you  as  good  as  told  us 
that  you  certified  his  identity." 

"  I  don't  understand  'e.  Master 
Channing.  I  never  was  no  hand  at 
big    words." 

The  blacksmith  began  to  edge 
away,  till  the  farmer  took  the  old 
man's  staff,  and  hooked  him  by 
the  elbow.  "No  lies,  Crang!  You 
know  me  pretty  well.  I  am  not  the 
man  to  stand  nonsense.  Out  of  this 
potato  field  you  don't  budge  till  you've 
told  us  who  the  short  man  was." 

"  A'  worn't  short,  sir ;  a'  worn*t 
short  at  all — taller  than  I  be,  1  reckon  ; 
but  nort  to  what  the  other  were.  Do  'e 
let  go  of  me,  Farmer  Hornder.  How 
could  I  see  the  man  through  the  nag  1 " 
"  That's  your  own  business,  Crang. 
See  him  you  did.  Horse  or  no  horse, 
you  saw  the  man ;  and  you  knew  him, 
and  you  were  astonished.  Who  was 
he,  if  you  please.  Master  Joseph 
Crang  ? " 

"  I  can't  toll  'e,  sir,  if  I  was  to  drop 
down  dead  this  minute.  And  if  1  said 
ort  to  make  'e  vancy  that  I  knowed 
the  gentleman,  I  must  a'  been  mazed 
as  a  drummeldrone." 

"  Oh,  a  gentleman,  was  it  ?  A  queer 
place  for  a  gentleman !  No  wonder 
you  cockle  yourself  to  keep  it  dark. 
A  five-pound  note  to  be  made  out  of 
that,  Joe,  if  the  officers  of  justice  was 
agreeable." 

"  Master  Hornder,  you'm  a  rich 
man,  and  I  be  but  a  poor  one.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  say  that  you  behaved 
below  yourself,  by  means  of  what  I 
thought,  without  knowing  more  than 
vancy." 

"Joe,  you  are  right,  and  I  was 
wrong."  The  farmer  was  a  just  man, 
whenever  he  caught  sight  of  it.  "I 
was  agoing  to  terrify  of  'e,  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  evil-thinkers, 
that   can't   believe  good   because    it 
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bain't  inside  theirselves.  But  I  put  it 
to  you  now,  Joe,  as  a  bit  of  dooty ; 
and  it  must  tell  up  for  you  in  t'other 
way  as  well.  For  the  sake  of  all  good 
Christians,  and  the  peace  of  this  here 
parish,  you  be  held  to  bail  by  your 
own  conscience,  the  Lord  having  placed 
you  in  that  position,  to  tell  us  the  full 
names  of  this  man,  gentleman  or 
ploughboy,  gipsy  or  home-liver." 

The  blacksmith  was  watching  Mr. 
Horner's  eyes,  and  saw  not  a  shadow 
of  relenting.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
old  man  for  appeal.  But  the  clerk, 
with  the  wisdom  of  fourscore  years, 
said,  *'  Truth  goes  the  furthest.  Who 
would  go  to  jail  for  you,  Joe  1 " 

"  Mind  that  you  wouldn't  give  me 
no  peace ;  and  that  I  says  it  against 
my  will,  under  fear  of  the  King  and 
religion," — Master  Crang  protested, 
with  a  twist,  as  if  a  clod-crusher  went 
over  him — **  likewise  that  I  look  to 
you  to  bear  me  harmless,  as  a  man 
who  speaketh  doubtful  of  the  sight 
of  his  own  eyes.  But  unless  they 
was  wrong,  and  misguided  by  the 
<ievil,  who  were  abroad  last  night  and 
no  mistake,  t'other  man — in  the  flesh, 
or  out  of  it,  and  a'  might  very  well  a' 
been  out  of  it  upon  such  occasion,  and 
with  that  there  thing  behind  him,  and 
they  say  that  the  devil  doth  get  into 
a  bush,  as  my  own  grandmother  zee'd 
he  once — 'twixt  a  rosemary  tree,  which 
goes  far  to  prove  it,  being  the  very 
last  a'  would  have  chosen " 

**None  of  that  stuff,"  cried  the 
churchwarden  sternly ;  and  the  clerk 
said,  "  No  beating  about  the  bush, 
Joe  !  As  if  us  didn't  know  all  the 
tricks  of  Zatan  !  " 

"Well  then,  I  tell  'e— it  waz 
Doctor  Jemmy  Vox." 

They  both  stood  and  stared  at  him, 
as  if  to  ask  whether  his  brain  was 
out  of  order,  or  their  own  ears.  But 
he  met  their  gaze  steadily,  and  grew 
more  positive,  on  the  strength  of  being 
doubted.  "If  ever  I  zee'd  a  living 
man,  I  tell  e'  that  man,  t'other  side  of 
the  nag,  waz  Doctor  Jemmy  Vox,  and 
no  other  man." 

The  men  of  Devon  have  earned  their 


place  (and  to  their  own  knowledge  the 
foremost  one)  in  the  records  of  this 
country,  by  taking  their  time  about 
what  they  do,  and  thinking  of  a  thing 
before  they  say  it.  Shallow  folk, 
having  none  of  this  gift,  are  apt  to 
denounce  it  as  slowness  of  brain,  and 
even  to  become  impatient  with  the 
sage  deliberators.  Both  Homer  and 
Channing  had  excellent  reasons  for 
thinking  very  highly  of  Dr.  Fox ;  the 
churchwarden,  because  the  doctor 
had  saved  the  life  of  his  pet  child 
Sally,  under  Providence ;  and .  the 
clerk,  inasmuch  as  he  had  the  privilege 
of  making  the  gentleman's  trousers, 
for  working  and  for  rustic  use. 

''  Now  I  tell  'e  what  it  is,"  said 
Farmer  John,  looking  wrathful,  be- 
cause he  saw  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
Channing  shrank  back  from  doing 
anything;  ''either  thou  art  a  born 
liar,  Joe,  or  the  devil  hath  gotten  hold 
of  thee." 

**  That's  the  very  thing  I  been 
afeared  of.  But  would  un  let  me 
spake  the  truth,  without  contempt  of 
persons  1 " 

"  Will  'e  stand  to  it,  Joe,  afore  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace?"  The  clerk 
thought  it  was  high  time  to  put  in  a 
word.  **  Upon  occasion,  I  mean,  and 
if  the  law  requireth  ?  " 

"  There  now  !  Look  at  that !  The 
right  thing  cometh,  soon  or  late;" 
cried  the  persecuted  blacksmith. 
"  Take  me  afore  Squire  Walders  him- 
self— no,  no,  can't  be,  considerin'  I 
were  at  his  funeral  yesterday — well, 
take  me  afore  Squire  Mockham,  if  be 
fitty ;  and  ax  of  him  to  putt,  I  don't 
care  what  it  be,  stocks,  or  dead  water, 
or  shears  atop  of  me ;  and  I'll  tell  un 
the  very  zame  words  I  tolled  to  thee. 
Can't  hev  no  relief  from  gospel,  if  the 
passon's  by  the  heels  ;  shall  have  some 
relief  by  law,  if  the  Lord  hath  left  it 
living.  No  man  can't  spake  no  vairer 
than  that  there  be." 

This  adjuration  was  of  great  effect. 
'*  To  Zeiser  shalt  thou  go  ! "  replied 
the  senior  churchwarden ;  "  us  have 
no  right  to  take  the  matter  out  of 
Zeiser' s  hands.     I  was  dwelling  in  my 
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mind  of  that  all  along,  and  so  was  you, 
clerk." 

Mr.  Channing  nodded,  with  his 
conscience  coming  forward ;  and  after 
some  directions  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
field, — where  the  men  had  been  taking 
it  easily,  and  the  women  putting  their 
heads  together — the  two  authorities 
set  o£E  along  the  lane,  with  the  witness 
between  them,  towards  Perlycross. 

But,  as  if  they  had  not  had  enough 
of  excitement  to  last  them  for  a  month 
of  thoughts  and  words,  no  sooner  did 
they  turn  the  corner  at  the  four-cross 
roads  (where  the  rectory  stands,  with 
the  school  across  the  way),  than  they 
came  full  butt  upon  a  wondrous  crowd 
of  people  hurrying  from  the  church- 
yard. "  Never  heard  the  like  of  it !  " 
"Can't  believe  my  eyes  a'most." 
**  Whatever  be  us  a-coming  to?" 
**The  Lord  in  heaven  have  mercy  on 
the  dead  ! ''  "  The  blessed  dead,  as 
can't  help  theirselves  ! ''  These,  and 
wilder  cries  and  shrieks  from  weep- 
ing women  along  the  cottage-fronts ; 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  street  came 
slowly  men  with  hot  faces  and  stern 
eyes.  Foremost  of  all  was  Sergeant 
Jakes,  with  his  head  thrown  back, 
and  his  gray  locks  waving,  and  his 
visage  as  hard  as  when  he  scaled  the 
ramparts,  and  leaped  into  the  smoke 
and  swordfiash.  Behind  him  was  a 
man  upon  a  foaming  horse,  and  the 
strength  of  the  village  fiercely  silent. 

"  Where  be  all  agoing  to  1  What's 
up  now?  Can't  any  of  'e  spake  a 
word  of  sense  ?  "  cried  Farmer  John, 
as  the  crowd  stopped  short,  and 
formed  a  ring  around  him. 

"  High  Jarks,  tell  un."  "  Us  was 
going  to  your  house."  "Hold  your 
tongue,  will  'e,  and  let  High  Jarks 
speak  ? "  The  sergeant  took  discipline, 
and   told   his    tale   in  a    few  strong 


words,  which  made  the  farmer's  hair 
stand  up.  "  Let  me  see  the  proof," 
was  all  he  said,  for  his  brain  was 
going  round,  being  still  unseasoned  to 
any  whirl  fiercer  than  rotation  of 
farm- crops.  All  the  others  fell  behind 
him,  with  that  sense  of  order  which 
still  swayed  the  impulse  of  an  English 
crowd  ;  for  he  was  now  the  foremost 
layman  in  the  parish,  and  everybody 
knew  that  the  parson  was  laid  up. 
The  gloom  of  some  black  deed  fell 
upon  them,  and  they  passed  along  the 
street  like  a  funeral. 

**  Clap  the  big  gate  to,  and  shoot  the 
iron  bar  across.  No  tramping  inside 
more  than  hath  been  a'ready." 
Master  Horner  gave  this  order,  and  it 
was  obeyed,  even  by  those  who 
excluded  themselves.  At  the  west, 
end,  round  the  tower,  was  a  group  of 
"  foreign  "  workmen, — as  the  artisans 
from  Exeter  were  called — but  under 
orders  from  Mr.  Adney  they  held 
back,  and  left  the  parish  matter  to  the 
natives  thereof. 

"  Now  come  along  with  me,  the  men 
I  call  for,"  commanded  the  church- 
warden, with  his  hand  upon  the  bars, 
as  he  rose  to  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him ;  "  and  they  be  Sergeant 
Jakes,  Clerk  Channing,  Bob  that 
hath  ridden  from  Walderscourt,  and 
Constable  Tapscott,  if  so  be  he  hath 
arrived." 

"  I  be  here,  sure  enough,  and  my 
staff  along  o'  me — hath  the  pictur'  of 
Hjs  Majesty  upon  him.  Make  way, 
wull  'e,  for  the  officer  of  the  King  1 " 

Then  these  men,  all  in  a  cold  sweat 
more  or  less  (except  Sergeant  Jakes, 
who  was  in  a  hot  one),  backing  up  one 
another,  took  the  narrow  path  which 
branched  to  the  right  from  the  church- 
yard cross  to  the  corner  where  brave 
Colonel  Waldron  had  been  laid. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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GILBERT   WHITE  OF  SELBORNE. 


Gilbert  White  died  a  hundred 
years  ago,  June  26,  1793  ;  the 
"  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Selborne"  was  first  published  four 
years  earlier.  Since  then  many  a  book 
of  the  same  type  has  appeared  and 
disappeared,  but  White  still  keeps  his 
hold  upon  the  English  mind.  Though 
many  may  talk  of  his  book  without 
having  read  it  through,  and  still  more 
may  have  read  it  through  without 
discerning  its  quality,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  demand  for  it  is  steadily  on 
the  increase,  and  that  it  is  finding  its 
way  into  the  village  library  and  the 
home  of  the  working  man.  The  name 
of  Gilbert  White  is  a  household  word 
with  everyone  who  loves  his  own 
incomparable  country,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  villages  as  homely  and  as 
sheltered  as  Selborne. 

It  is  strange  at  first  sight  that  this 
should  be  so  at  a  time  when  we  seem 
passing  from  a  period  of  poetry  and 
romance  into  one  of  stern  reality, 
when  the  rural  population  is  being 
drained  into  the  towns,  when  the 
squire  and  the  parson  are  going  down 
in  the  world,  when  leisure  such  as 
White  enjoyed  is  a  rarity  and  almost 
a  crime,  and  when  the  study  of 
economic  problems  should  be  driving 
out  of  our  heads  the  delights  of  wild 
nature  or  of  sport.  But  the  English- 
man has  always  been  a  strange  and 
self -contradictory  creature.  With  all 
his  commercial  instincts  and  his  town- 
bred  vulgarity,  his  phases  of  stern 
Puritanism  and  political  excitement, 
he  has  never  yet  lost  that  love  of  the 
country  which  is  rooted  in  the  life  of 
tFie  manor  and  the  village.  Even 
with  the  American  the  same  passion 
still  lives ;  he  took  it  with  him  to  New 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  books  of  Mr.  John  Burroughs 
and   Miss  Mary  Wilkins  have  lately 


made  us  aware  how  strongly  it  sur- 
vives in  him  in  the  nineteenth. 

Surely  the  spread  of  the  factory 
system,  and  the  consequent  growth  of 
huge  towns,  has  rather  strengthened 
than  weakened  this  love  of  all  things 
rural.  We  pine  for  pure  air,  for  the 
sight  of  growing  grass,  for  the  foot- 
path across  the  meadow,  for  the  stile 
that  invites  you  to  rest  before  you 
drop  into  the  deep  lane  under  the 
hazels.  But  in  the  last  century  there 
was  no  need  to  pine,  when  there  was 
hardly  a  town  from  which  a  man 
could  not  escape  into  the  fields  when 
he  would,  without  toiling  through 
grimy  suburbs  where  the  problems  of 
economic  science  force  themselves  at 
every  turn  on  his  mind.  In  those 
days  men  loved  the  country  simply  as 
their  home,  not  because  they  were 
shut  away  from  it ;  they  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  seldom  wrote 
about  it.  Now  we  mingle  a  touch  of 
self-consciousness  in  our  passion  for  it, 
which  finds  its  expression  in  a  multi- 
tude of  books. 

What  a  literature  of  the  fields  has 
sprung  up,  since  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Selborne  "  was  first  published  I  Not 
to  mention  the  poets,  from  our  novel- 
ists we  seem  almost  to  demand  the 
familiar  descriptive  background,  care- 
less too  often  whether  they  are  mere 
daubs,  or  the  work  of  a  master  such  as 
Mr.  Blackmore  or  Mr.Hardy.  And  then 
again  there  is  an  ever-increasing  call 
for  books  whose  whole  intention  is  to 
open  our  wayward  eyes  to  country 
sights  and  sounds.  Since  the  days  of 
White  we  have  had  Knapp,  Howitt, 
Jesse,  Knox,  Wood,  and  others  who 
are  still  readable  and  still  read ;  and 
later,  and  in  a  higher  region  of  litera- 
ture, we  have  had  Kingsley,  JefPeries, 
and  Mr.  Hammerton.  To-day  a  score  of 
books  of  the  same  type  are  published 
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every  year;  and  good  and  bad  alike 
seem  to  find  abundant  readers.  The 
Selborne  Society  has  spread  all  over 
the  land ;  most  of  our  public  schools 
boast  of  a  Natural  History  Society, 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  very  citadel 
of  athleticism,  and  effectually  holds 
its  own,  issuing  its  report  yearly. 
Neither  athletics  nor  examinations 
can  kill  the  old  instinct  of  English- 
men ;  it  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  age  has  given 
it  a  useful  turn. 

All  this  literature  of  the  country, 
all  this  youthful  endeavour,  may  be 
traced  back  not  only  to  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  English  country 
gentleman,  like  so  many  other  institu- 
tions of  ours,  but  to  the  work  of  the 
first  country  gentleman  who  could 
shake  himself  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  books,  and  describe  what  he  saw 
around  bim  in  simple  and  engaging 
English.  White's  book  has  taken 
possession  of  the  English  mind  as 
securely  as  the  "  Complete  Angler,"  or 
even  as  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  At 
the  distance  of  a  century  one  may 
well  ask  why  this  is  so,  and  what 
has  given  the  book  its  enduring 
quality.  This  I  will  try  to  do;  bat 
first  I  must  say  a  word  of  the  man 
himself,  for  I  think  it  is  in  one 
characteristic  of  his,  and  one  that  in 
these  days  some  might  call  a  weakness, 
that  the  secret  of  his  fame  is  to  be 
found. 

He  was  born  in  1720  at  the  village 
which  will  always  be  associated  with 
his  name,  and  in  which  he  spent 
almost  the  whole  of  his  long  life. 
The  connection  of  his  family  with 
Selboi'ne  was  however  an  accidental 
one.  His  grandfather,  after  whom  he 
was  named  Gilbert,  was  a  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
presented  by  the  College  to  the  living 
of  Selborne  in  1681.  This  Gilbert 
White  was  apparently  a  well-to-do 
maD,  for  he  left  considerable  bequests 
to  the  village,  and  doubtless  inherited 
wealth  from  his  father,  who  had  been 
an  eminent  citizen  of  Oxford  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell.     Sampson  White, 


whom  we  may  call  the  founder  of  the 
family,  was  a  draper  in  the  High 
Street;  he  had  migrated  to  the  city 
from  Coggs  near  Witney,  where  his 
family  had  been  settled  for  many 
generations.  He  was  Mayor  in  1660, 
and  served  as  "  butler  of  the  beer- 
cellar  "  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.,  and  was  knighted  among  many 
others  at  that  gay  time.  Thus  I  may 
claim  the  recluse  of  Selbome  as  in 
some  sort  an  Oxfordshire  man.  But 
that  his  own  Hampshire  folk  may 
have  their  due,  I  must  add  that  not 
only  was  his  grandmother  a  Hamp- 
shire lady,  but,  if  Anthony  Wood  is 
to  be  trusted,  the  family  was  "  origin- 
ally descended  from  the  Whites  of 
South  Warnborough  in  Hampshire."  ^ 
Apparently  the  love  of  village  life 
was  strong  in  the  family  ;  for  John, 
son  of  Gilbert  the  Vicar,  settled  down 
in  Selborne  after  his  father's  death, 
as  a  country  gentleman  of  some 
property,  married,  and  had  several 
sons  by  a  Miss  Holt  of  Streatham. 
He  could  afford  to  give  his  sons  a 
good  education,  for  he  sent  Gilbert 
to  a  tutor  at  Basingstoke  who  was 
himself  a  scholar,  and  who  knew  how 
to  bring  up  his  sons  as  scholars. 
Both  these  boys  were  younger  than 
Gilbert ;  the  elder  one,  Joseph 
Warton,  matriculated  in  the  same 
year  with  him  at  Oriel,  and  became 
afterwards  Head  Master  of  Win 
Chester  ;  while  the  younger,  Thomas, 
the  friend  of  Johnson,  was  afterwards 
Fellow  of  Trinity  and  Professor  of 
poetry.  Of  these  schooldays  we 
know  only  one  incident,  told  us  by 
White  himself  in  his  letters  on  the 
antiquities  of  Selborne.  "When  a 
schoolboy,  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
he  [the  author]  was  an  eyewitness, 
perhaps  a  party  concerned,  in  the 
undermining  of  that  fine  old  ruin  at 
the  north  end  of  Basingstoke  town, 

^  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  my 
friend  the  Rev.  Andrew  Clark,  who  haa 
allowed  me  to  consult  the  third  volume  (as 
yet  unpublished)  of  his  edition  of  Wood's 
**Life  and  Times."  Since  this  paper  was 
written  I  have  seen  Lord  Stanifora's  note 
on  the  White  pedigree  in  **  Nature  Notes." 
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well  known  by  the  name  of  Holy 
Ghost  Chapel/'  Any  one  who  will 
read  the  rest  of  the  passage,  will  see 
that  even  in  his  old  age  White  could 
dwell  with  some  complacency  on  this 
exploit.  With  a  quiet  humour,  only 
possible  in  an  age  that  knew  no 
"society  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  buildings/'  he  quotes  Dryden  : 

It  looked  so  like  a  sin,  it  pleased  the  more. 

But  the  history  of  White's  early 
years  is  lost  almost  as  completely  as 
the  memory  of  his  features,  of  which 
no  portrait  seems  to  be  in  ^existence. 
Doubtless  he  was  an  animal-loving 
and  bird-nesting  boy,  and  acquired  an 
observant  habit  without  knowing  it ; 
but  I  doubt  if  he  began  any  syste- 
matic study  of  natural  history  till 
he  settled  down  at  Sel borne.  He 
often  refers  to  his  earlier  sporting 
days,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that 
it  was  only  when  sport  began  to 
fail  him  that  he  set  about  that 
minute  attention  to  animal  life 
that  has  chiefly  made  him  famous 
as  a  naturalist.  But  under  Mr. 
Warton  his  sporting  instincts  must 
have  been  kept  under  due  control. 
He  became  a  scholar,  as  scholarship 
was  then :  he  read  the  Latin  poets, 
and  learnt  to  love  and  quote  them ; 
and  when  he  went  to  Oriel  in  his 
nineteenth  year  he  was  suflSciently 
equipped  with  learning  to  be  even- 
tually elected  Fellow. 

His  Fellowship  began  early  in  1744, 
and  he  held  it  until  his  death  almost 
fifty  years  later.  As  a  Fellow  he 
was  of  course  ordained,  and  later  on 
he  took  a  small  college  living  in 
Northamptonshire  ;  but  he  took  it  on 
the  understanding  that  he  should 
never  reside  there,  and  to  this  resolu- 
tion, which  in  these  days  seems 
shocking,  he  steadily  adhered  all  his 
life.  1  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this, 
or  on  his  other  relations  to  his 
college,  which  were  not  wholly  of  a 
pleasant  character  ;  but  Oxford  men 
are  aware  that  a  non-resident  who 
insists  on  his  right  to  take  his  turn 
as  Proctor,  or  who  holds  his  Fellow- 


ship for  fifty  years,  is  not  likely  to  bc» 
popular  with  his  college.  Yet  in  Dr. 
Bell's  edition  of  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Selborne  "  we  have  such  irresistible 
evidence  of  White's  kindness  of  heart 
and  charm  of  manner  as  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  with  Mr.  Shadwell'.s 
severe  verdict  in  his  account  of  the 
history  of  Oriel.  ^ 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  age 
was  a  seK-indulgent  one,  and  that 
Oxford  was  not  the  place  to  correct 
the  tendency  in  a  man  whose  mind 
was  beginning  to  be  ruled  by  one 
overmastering  motive.  Life  and 
leisure  in  his  native  village  were 
what  White  longed  for,  and  it  is  to 
his  indulgence  of  this  longing  that 
we  owe  his  immortal  book.  This 
weakness,  if  such  it  be,  is  the  clue  to 
his  character,  and  to  the  excellence  of 
his  work  as  well  as  to  its  shortcomings. 
Happy,  amiable,  observant'  at  Sel- 
borne, he  was  perhaps  too  much 
discomposed  at  leaving  it  to  be 
altogether  himself  elsewhere.  Foi- 
such  close  and  keen  observation  a? 
his,  it  is  really  necessary  to  be  master 
of  one's  own  time,  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  hurry  and  interruption,  and 
this,  not  only  that  a  bird  or  insect 
may  be  carefully  watched,  but  that 
what  is  seen  may  sink  quietly  and 
surely  into  the  mind.  Few  men  have 
enjoyed  such  leisure,  and  few  indeed 
have  been  so  well  qualified  to  use  it 
fruitfully.  In  our  own  day  Darwin  is 
a  familiar  instance,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  in  him  too,  in  his  later 
years,  the  same  discomposure  at 
leaving  home,  the  same  unconquerable 
love  of  his  own  home  life.  I  have  some- 
times felt  almost  exasperated  that 
White  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  his 
occupations  at  Oxford, — nothing  of 
the  animal  life  that  cannot  have  been 
less  abundant  round  the  city  in  his 
day  than  it  is  now.  But  he  was 
White    of    Selborne,   not    White    of 

1  See  **The  Colleges  of  Oxford,"  edited  by 
Rev.  A.  Clark,  p.  121.  It  is  only  fair  to 
White  to  add  that  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Selborne  he  held  curacies,  eillier 
there  or  at  a  neighbouring  village, 
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Oxford.  If  natural  history  has  lost 
anything  by  his  want  of  adventure, 
it  has  after  all  gained  more  ;  for  the 
unique  value  of  his  book  is  mainly 
due  to  the  persistence  with  which  he 
followed  his  own  instinct,  and  to  the 
complete  ease  and  isolation  in  which 
his  acute  mind  worked  at  home. 

To  this  ease  and  isolation,  —the 
complete  absence  of  hurry  and 
worry, — we  may  attribute  indeed  not 
only  the  scientific  value  of  his  obser- 
vations, but  the  perfection  of  the 
form  in  which  he  was  able  to  record 
them.  How  leisurely  his  life  was,  we 
may  see  if  we  consider  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  publish  his  book  until  he 
was  close  upon  seventy,  and  that  the 
letters  which  compose  it  were  spread 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  During 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  did 
not  often  leave  home,  and  when  he 
did  leave  it,  never  went  far  or  for 
long.  There  was  a  definite  work  for 
him  to  do  at  Selborne,  and  though  he 
could  have  hardly  realised  the  im- 
portance of  the  lesson  he  was  giving 
to  English  naturalists,  he  could  justify 
this  gratification  of  his  natural  in- 
stincts on  excellent  grounds.  Let  me 
quote  his  own  words.  **  Though  there 
is  endless  room  for  observation  in  the 
field  of  nature,  which  is  boundless, 
yet  investigation,  w/iere  a  man  endea- 
vou/rs  to  he  sure  of  his  facts ^  can  make 
but  slow  progress ;  and  all  that  one 
could  collect  in  many  years  would  go 
into  a  very  small  compass."  Or  again  : 
"  Men  that  undertake  only  one  dis- 
trict are  much  more  likely  to  advance 
natural  knowledge  than  those  that 
grasp  at  more  than  they  can  possibly 
be  acquainted  with  ;  every  kingdom, 
every  province,  should  have  its  own 
monogi'apher." 

The  full  force  of  sentences  like 
these  can  hardly  be  felt  by  one  who 
merely  reads  White's  book  in  the 
light  of  our  modern  knowledge.  They 
are  indeed  invaluable  warnings  for 
all  time,  and  every  man  who  puts  pen 
to  paper  to  write  on  natural  history 
might  do  well  to  learn  them  by  heart. 
But  we  must  remember  that  in  his 


day  the  accurate  study  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  animals  was  almost  un- 
known, and  that  facts  which  are  now 
the  common  property  of  naturalists 
were  then  awaiting  discovery  or  veri- 
fication. If,  for  example,  we  take  his 
favourite  study  of  ornithology,  it  is 
at  first  astonishing  to  find  that  for  a 
whole  century  before  his  book  was 
published  no  Englishman  had  made 
any  important  contribution  to  the 
science.  So  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned. White  had  to  take  it  up  almost 
exactly  where  Willugbby  and  Bay  had 
left  it.  And  if  we  open  Willughby*s 
book,  published  by  his  friend  Bay  in 
1678,  and  turn  to  his  account  of  any 
of  the  insignificant-looking  little  birds 
that  swarm  in  our  woods  and  fields, 
we  shall  find  that  the  study  of  their 
songs,  habits,  and  movements,  had 
then  hardly  begun,  and  that  the 
scientific  mind  was  still  to  a  great 
extent  under  the  tyranny  of  books 
and  traditions.  Willughby's  is  a  great 
name,  and  had  he  not  died  young, 
he  might  have  settled  down  in  England 
to  a  leisurely  study  of  the  living  birds  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  in  tempera- 
ment the  very  opposite  of  White,  and 
his  short  life  was  mainly  spent  in 
foreign  travel.  The  work  was  still 
waiting  for  the  man  who  would  not 
travel,  whose  curiosity  was  indeed 
unbounded,  but  fortunately  kept 
under  control  by  the  overpowering 
love  of  home.  "  It  is  now  more  than 
forty  years,"  White  wrote  in  1779, 
*'  that  I  have  paid  Fome  attention  to 
the  ornithology  of  this  district,  with- 
out being  able  to  exhaust  the  subject  \ 
new  occurrences  still  arise  as  long  at? 
any  inquiries  are  kept  alive.*' 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to 
give  illustrations  of  the  closeness  and 
acuteness  of  White's  observation  of 
birds.  We  need  but  open  the  book 
at  random, — or  if  we  would  study 
some  one  letter  as  a  model  both  of 
matter  and  manner,  we  may  turn  to 
one  of  those  famous  and  familiar  ones 
which  treat  of  the  habits  of  the 
swallow  tribe,  and  bearing  in  mind 
how  little  was  really  known  of  these 
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birds  in  his  day,  take  in  paragraph  after 
paragraph  with  just  such  care  and 
close  attention  as  he  himself  bestowed 
on  his  favourites.  White  must  never 
be  read  in  a  huiTy  ;  we  must  take  his 
book  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written.  There  is  a  favourite  phrase 
of  his  which  exactly  expresses  that 
spirit.  We  should  read  it,  as  it  was 
written,  with  a  nice  observation  and 
discernment.  Though  I  said  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  quote,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  the  pleasure  of  copying  a  single 
short  paragraph  by  way  of  illus- 
trating this  "niceness"  of  his;  I 
alight  on  it  at  random,  and  it  strikes 
me  as  giving  us  a  little  picture  of  the 
man  himself  at  his  work,  satiating 
his  unlimited  curiosity,  and  bringing 
the  large  range  of  his  knowledge  to 
bear  on  the  examination  of  some 
special  point. 

At  some  certain  times  in  the  summer  I 
had  remarked  that  swifts  were  hawking 
very  low  for  hours  together  over  pools  and 
streams  ;  and  could  not  help  inquiring 
into  the  object  of  their  pursuit  that  in- 
duced them  to  descend  so  much  below  their 
usual  range.  After  some  trouble,  I  found 
that  they  were  taking  PhryganecB  Ephe- 
merce,  and  LibelluloB  (cadew-flies,  may-flies, 
and  dragon-flies),  that  were  just  emerged 
out  of  their  aurelia  state.  I  then  no  longer 
wondered  that  they  should  be  so  willing 
to  stoop  for  a  prey  that  aff^orded  them 
such  plentiful  and  succulent  nourishment. 

This  passage  may  aptly  remind  us 
that  White  was  by  no  means  only  an 
ornithologist.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  most  exact  and  enduring  of  his 
observations  were  made  on  birds,  for 
birds  were  always  about  him,  and  ib 
is  clear  that  he  loved  them  best. 
There  is  not  a  writer  on  birds  but  has 
drawn  on  him, — with  or  without 
acknowledgment, — for  the  history  of 
the  stone-curlew,  the  ring-ousel,  the 
house-martin,  the  sand-martin,  the  goat- 
sucker, and  many  more  ;  and  where  he 
did  not  get  far  himself  he  threw  out 
hints  "  in  order  to  set  the  inquisitive 
and  discerning  to  work."  But  to  him 
not  only  birds,  but  every  living  and 
growing  thing  was  a   delight   and  a 


mystery.  The  words  I  have  just 
quoted  occur  in  a  very  brief  letter  to 
Barring  ton  on  earthworms,  which  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  true  nature 
and  value  of  his  work  as  a  whole. 
"A  good  monography  of  worms*'  he 
says,  **  would  afford  much  entertain- 
ment and  information  at  the  same  time, 
and  would  open  a  new  and  large  field 
in  natural  history."  This  letter  was 
written  in  1777;  just  sixty  years  later 
Darwin  read  his  first  paper  on  this 
subject  to  the  Linnsaan  Society,  and 
we  had  to  wait  nearly  another  half 
century  before  the  monograph  at  last 
appeared.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Darwin's  long  series  of  observations 
were  originally  suggested  by  this  re- 
mark of  White's,  but  1  am  strongly 
tempted  to  fancy  that  it  must  have 
been  so.  Darwin  at  least  remembered 
White's  letter,  and  quotes  it  as  showing 
bis  accuracy  on  a  point  of  detail  often 
misapprehended.  White's  keen  eye, 
and  his  habit  of  thinking  leisurely 
about  what  he  saw,  did  in  fact  enable 
him  to  seize  on  the  great  secret  of 
worm-economy  which  Darwin  probed 
with  such  marvellous  and  patient  per- 
sistence. **  Earthworms,  though  in 
appearance  a  small  and  despicable  link 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  yet  if  lost, 
would  make  a  lamentable  chasm. 
Worms  probably  provide  new  soil  for 
hills  and  slopes  where  the  rain  washes 
the  earth  away ;  and  they  affect  slopes 
probably  to  avoid  being  flooded."  But 
the  whole  letter  occupies  little  more 
than  a  page.  It  was  not  in  White's 
nature  to  investigate  such  a  subject 
thoroughly,  though  it  was  one  which 
might  have  been  pursued  without  the 
aid  of  modern  science.  He  was  a 
pioneer,  and  would  never  for  a  moment 
have  thought  of  himself  as  a  great 
naturalist.  But  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  how  many  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
nineteenth  century  may  not  have 
sprung  from  seed  which  he  so  freely 
scattered.  To  mention  one  more  in- 
stance, he  was  the  first  naturalist,  so 
far  as  1  know,  to  notice  that  "  protect- 
ive mimicry  "  in  the  habits  of  animals 
the  study  of  which  has  become  so  popu- 
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lar  and  so  fruitful  at  the  present  day. 
Just  as  but  lately  I  observed  how  some 
tiny  partridges,  which  I  had  disturbed, 
ran  and  thrust  their  heads  into  the  first 
patch  of  broum  grass  they  could  find, 
so  White  more  than  a  century  ago 
noticed  that  the  young  of  the  stone- 
curlew  skulk  among  the  stones  of 
some  flinty  field,  *'  which  are  their 
best  security,  for  their  feathers  are 
so  exactly  of  the  colour  of  our  grey 
spotted  flints,  that  the  most  exact 
observer,  unless  he  catches  the  eye  of 
the  young  bird,  may  be  eluded." 

One  unconsciously  strays  back  to 
birds  in  talking  of  White;  but  his 
notes  range  over  the  whole  field  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  of  his  dis- 
trict. We  all  remember  the  tortoise 
at  Ringmer,  which  after  many  years' 
acquaintance  became  his  guest  and 
friend  at  Selborne ;  the  field  crickets  at 
the  "  Short  Lithe  *'  behind  the  village, 
which  eluded  his  efforts  to  domesticate 
them  in  his  garden  ;  the  little  harvest 
mouse  which  he  was  the  first  to  de- 
scribe, and  whose  "  procreant  cradle  " 
was  rolled  across  his  table, — perhaps 
the  very  table  that  now  stands  in  the 
Common  Room  of  Oriel  College — 
without  discomposing  the  eight  naked 
and  blind  little  inmates.  Trees,  too, 
were  the  objects  of  his  particular 
affection,  though  he  for  the  most  part 
left  botany  to  the  specialist.  Insects 
he  evidently  studied  with  great  care ; 
and  here  again  he  makes  a  suggestion 
which  has  only  of  late  been  seriously 
taken  up,  influenced  by  a  conviction, 
of  which  several  proofs  may  be  found 
in  his  book,  that  the  study  of  nature 
may  and  should  be  made  to  be  of  direct 
practical  value  to  mankind.  ^'  A  full 
history  of  noxious  insects  hurtful  in 
the  field,  suggesting  all  the  known  and 
likely  means  of  destroying  them, 
would  be  a  most  useful  and  important 
work.  A  knowledge  of  the  properties, 
economy,  propagation,  and  in  short  of 
the  life  and  conversation  of  these 
animals,  is  a  necessary  step  to  lead  us 
to  some  method  of  preventing  their 
depredations.'' 

Though  his  records  are  confined  to  his 


own  district.  White's  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  naturalist  was  as  broad 
and  rational  as  that  of  Aristotle. 
He  took  mankind  into  his  view,  and 
nothing  escaped  him  that  was  worth 
recording  of  the  economy,  the  super- 
stitions, the  language,  of  the  people 
who  lived  around  him.  One  of  his 
best  letters  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
subject  of  rush  candles  and  their 
manufacture ;  and  we  have  in  another 
some  acute  reflections  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  leprosy  in  England.  And 
it  is  most  important  to  remember,  if 
we  would  judge  his  book  as  he  would 
himself  have  wished  it  to  be  judged, 
that  by  natural  history  he  understood 
not  only  the  study  of  animals  and 
plants,  but  the  study  of  all  natural 
productions  and  occurrences, — of  every 
natural  phenomenon,  that  is,  which 
was  brought  to  his  notice  in  his  neigh 
bourhood.  In  the  advertisement  to 
the  first  edition  he  makes  it  clear  that 
he  considered  himself  to  have  made  an 
attempt  to  give  the  public  an  idea  of 
what  parochial  history  should  be,  and 
to  have  tried  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
towards  "the  enlargement  of  the 
boundaries  of  historical  and  topo- 
graphical knowledge."  In  the  **  An- 
tiquities of  Selborne,"  issued  originally 
together  with  the  Natural  History,  he 
showed  that  he  had  a  remarkably  just 
sense  of  what  was  worth  recording,  and 
how  it  should  be  recorded.  The  docu- 
ments that  he  accurately  transcribed 
relating  to  the  Priory  of  Selbome  are 
of  real  historical  value,  more  es- 
pecially the  account  of  the  visitation 
by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1387- 
Even  now  the  example  he  set  might 
serve  as  a  model  for  village  antiqua- 
ries ;  for  the  professed  antiquary  is 
often  a  pedant,  and  limits  his  interests 
and  inquiries  to  the  most  prominent 
buildings  and  their  history.  White's 
mind  was  fresh  and  bright  in  old  age 
as  in  youth,  his  tastes  were  human  and 
catholic  ;  and  the  history  of  the  works 
of  man  in  Selborne  was  for  him  only 
a  part  of  what  the  parish  had  to  con- 
tribute to  the  whole  sum  of  human 
knowledge. 
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A  word  must  needs  be  said  about 
the  literary  quality  of  White's  book. 
It  is  interesting  here  again  to  find 
that  the  ease  and  isolation  of  his  life 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  form 
into  which  he  threw  his  thoughts  and 
observations.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  as  we  have  seen,  he  rarely  left 
the  beloved  village  ;  but  in  spite  of 
his  local  isolation,  he  kept  himself 
well  acquainted  with  what  was  doing 
in  the  world  of  science,  both  by  the 
purchase  of  books  and  by  frequent 
correspondence  with  friends.  He  had 
no  neighbours  of  his  own  tastes,  and 
it  became  all  the  more  necessary  for 
him  to  make  the  most  of  friends  at  a 
distance.  Now  it  was  part  of  the 
singular  good  fortune  of  his  whole 
life  that  he  had  no  less  than  four 
brothers,  all  with  tastes  suited  to  his 
o«rn ;  two  at  least  of  these  were  good 
naturalists,  and  another  became  the 
most  noted  publisher  of  his  day  in  the 
department  of  natural  history.  John 
settled  at  Gibraltar,  and  is  often 
mentioned  by  Gilbert  as  sending  him 
valuable  information  ;  Thomas  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a 
writer  of  some  note ;  Benjamin  was 
the  publisher  of  his  brother  Gilbert's 
book.  Brothers  are  not  usually  good 
correspondents,  but  the  spell  of  the 
Hampshire  home  never  failed  in 
holding  this  wonderful  family 
together.  Long  before  he  began  his 
more  elaborate  correspondence  with 
men  of  greater  renown,  Gilbert  must 
have  fallen  into  the  way  of  com- 
pressing his  accounts  of  home  and 
Selborne  within  the  limits  of  the  old- 
fashioned  letter-sheet ;  and  as  letters 
were  then  in  vogue  in  literature,  it  was 
only  natural  that  when  he  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  publish,  he  should  keep 
to  the  form  in  which  he  had  all 
through  life  been  accustomed  to 
express  his  thoughts.  And  we  can- 
not be  too  thankful  that  here,  as 
always,  he  followed  his  natural 
instincts. 

The  letters  to  Pennant  and 
Barrington,  doubtless  revised  care- 
fully for  publication,  must  have  been 


originally  written  with  greater  care 
and  attention  than  he  would  bestow 
on  his  brothers',  for  both  correspond- 
ents were  men  of  mark  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  world.  Pennant  was 
the  most  voluminous  writer  of  his 
time;  Barrington  was  a  strange 
compound  of  lawyer,  antiquary,  and 
naturalist.  To  them  no  doubt  White 
was  at  first  an  interesting  and  useful 
curiosity,  and  in  his  eyes  they  were 
great  figures,  men  who  had  published 
books  and  knew  the  great  world 
beyond  Selborne.  But  whether  his 
correspondents  were  great  men  or 
small,  White  could  not  but  write  to. 
them  in  his  own  happy  way.  There 
is  not  a  pompous  or  afi'ected  sentence 
in  all  these  letters,  which  number 
exactly  a  hundred.  The  influence  of 
the  age  on  his  language  is  of  course 
visible  enough,  but  he  is  always 
simple  and  natural,  never  lofty  or 
pedantic.  Compared  with  many  later 
writers  on  the  same  subjects,  he  is  a 
classic.  He  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and 
never  affects  fine  writing  ;  with  him  a 
bird  flies,  instead  of  '*  winging  its 
way,"  as  some  ornithological  authors 
will  have  it. 

Oddly  enough  the  only  overweighted 
sentence  I  can  discover  was  probably 
the  last  one  he  wrote  for  the  book. 
Prefaces  often  give  their  writers  much 
trouble,  and  in  the  last  sentence  of  his 
preface  White's  pen  seems  for  once  to 
have  stuck  fast.  It  shows  us  very 
plainly  that  he  was  here  out  of  his 
natural  element ;  but  it  may  well  have 
pleased  the  "circle  of  gentlemen 
whose  intelligent  communications,  as 
they  have  afforded  him  much  pleasing 
information,  so,  could  he  flatter  him- 
self with  a  continuation  of  them, 
would  they  ever  be  deemed  a  matter 
of  singular  satisfaction  and  improve- 
ment." After  all,  this  preface  is 
brief  enough,  and  itself  marks  his 
steady  adherence  to  the  maxim  of 
Linnaeus  which  he  quotes  elsewhere 
with  approval,  **  Verbositas  hujus 
sseculi  calamitas  artis." 

The  enduring  popularity  of  the 
letters   is  however   due   not   only    to 
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their  brevity,  variety,  and  accuracy, 
but  in  great  part  to  the  little  felicities 
and  quaintnesses  of  expression  in 
which  they  abound.  Every  bird- 
lover  remembers  the  "  sibilous  shiver- 
ing noise'*  of  the  wood- wren,  and  the 
"  full,  sweet,  deep,  loud,  and  wild 
pipe  "  of  the  blackcap.  Sometimes  we 
get  an  unusual  word  used  with  rare 
effect,  as  when  the  tame  raven,  kenning 
the  toad  as  he  put  forth  his  head, 
gave  him  such  a  severe  stroke  with 
his  beak  as  put  out  one  eye.  Some- 
times it  is  an  ordinary  word  that  is 
used  in  a  sense  which  to  us  at  least  is 
fresh  and  telling.  **The  life  and 
conversation  "  of  the  birds  occurs  more 
than  once,  and  more  than  once  too  we 
hear  of  "  delicate  '*  weather.  Occasion- 
ally we  come  across  an  old  word  in  a 
new  sense,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of 
humour  lurking  in  it,  as  when  we 
are  told  that  the  tortoise  has  an 
**  arbitrary"  stomach,  and  can  refrain 
from  eating  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  That  White  had  a  strong  sense 
of  humour  is  beyond  a  doubt,  for  it 
comes  out  clearly  enough  in  the  more 
chatty  private  letters  which  have  been 
published  in  recent  years ;  ^  but  in 
those  to  his  distinguished  correspond- 
ents he  indulges  it  rarely  and  very 
quietly.  Once,  in  one  of  the  later 
letters  to  Barrington,  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation,  and  thus  de- 
scribes the  aspect  of  the  hens  when  a 
hawk,  captive  and  disarmed,  was 
placed  in  their  yard.     "  Imagination 

^  More  especially  in  the  letter  to  Miss 
Mulao  from  Timothy  the  Selborne  tortoise, 
I'nding  "  Your  affectionate  reptile,"  which 
will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Bell's  edition. 


cannot  paint  the  scene  that  ensued  ; 
the  expressions  that  fear,  rage,  and 
revenge  inspired,  were  new,  or  such 
as  had  been  unnoticed  before; 
the  exasperated  matrons  upbraided, 
they  execrated,  they  insulted,  they 
triumphed." 

But  Gilbert  White's  book  needs  no 
introduction  or  comment.  Every  one, 
young  or  old,  can  see  for  himself,  that, 
in  the  language  he  uses  of  his  own 
chalk  hills,  there  is  something 
"  peculiarly  sweet  and  amusing "  in 
its  shapely  letters.  Of  himself  we 
know  little  ;  he  would  never  sit  for 
his  portrait,  and  from  such  tradition 
as  has  come  down  to  us,  we  can  only 
imagine  a  little  upright  man  with 
a  keen  eye  and  complacent  expression, 
and  probably  with  a  strong  common 
sense  and  practical  turn  of  mind,  quite 
ready  to  assert  himself  where  he 
thought  he  had  a  right,  but  also  quite 
unwilling  to  push  himself  into  notice 
in  a  world  where  he  was  not  at  home. 
Still,  if  we  are  really  to  know  any- 
thing worth  knowing  about  him,  we 
must  go  to  his  book,  and  read  it  again 
and  'again  ;  and  it  will  always  charm 
us  with  the  same  lesson  of  keen  and 
sympathetic  insight  into  nature,  of 
perfect  candour  in  reasoning,  and  of 
admirable  taste  in  expression.  Senti- 
mentality and  pedantry  are  alike 
absent  from  it ;  where  he  feels  tenderly 
he  rather  hints  it  than  expresses  it, 
and  when  his  scholarship  induces  him 
to  quote  a  line  of  Virgil,  he  invariably 
hits  the  mark  with  it.  As  a  man  ho 
must  have  had  his  faults,  but  as  the 
writer  of  his  one  book  he  assuredly 
came  very  near  to  perfection. 

W.  Wardb  Fowler. 
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IX.      MRS.    KEMBLE. 


My  father  was  a  very  young  man 
when  he  first  knew  the  Kemble  family. 
In  1832  he  himself  was  twenty-one,  a 
couple  of  years  younger  than  Mrs. 
Fanny  Kemble,  who  was  born  in  1809. 
The  mentions  of  the  Kemble  family 
in  a  diary  which  he  kept  about  that 
time  are  very  constant.  "  Called  at 
Kemble's.  Walked  with  Kemble  in  the 
Park."  [Kemble  was  John  Mitchell 
Kemble,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble' s 
brother.]  We  met  the  Duke  look- 
ing like  an  old  hero."  "  Breakfasted 
with  Kemble,  went  to  see  the  rehearsal 
of  the  Easter  piece  at  Covent  Garden, 
with  Farley  in  his  glory."  Again  : 
**  Called  at  Kemble' s.  He  read  me 
some  very  beautiful  verses  by  Tenny- 
son." On  another  occasion  my  father 
speaks  of  seeing  "Miss  Tot,  a 'very 
nice  girl.  Madam  not  visible  "  ;  and 
Rgain  of,  "  Miss  Fanny  still  in  Paris ..." 

It  was  in  the  year  1851,  or  there- 
abouts, that  my  own  scraps  of  recol- 
lections begin  and  that  1  remember 
walking  with  my  father  along  the 
High  Street  at  Southampton,  and 
somewhere  near  the  archway  he 
turned,  taking  us  with  him  into  the 
old  Assembly  Rooms,  where  I  heard 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  all 
my  life  a  Shakes perean  Reading  by 
Mis.  Fanny  Kemble.  I  think  it  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her.  She 
came  in  with  a  stiff  and  stately 
genuflexion  to  the  audience,  took  her 
seat  at  the  little  table  prepared  for 
her,  upon  which  she  laid  her  open 
book,  and  immediately  began  to  read. 
My  sister  and  I  sat  on  either  side  of 
our  father.  He  followed  every  word 
with  attention  ;  1  cannot  even  make 
sure  of  the  play  after  all  these  years, 
but  Falstaff  was  in  it,  and  with  a  rout 


and  a  shout  a  jolly  company  burst 
in.  Was  it  Falstaff  and  his  com- 
panions, or  were  they 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
You  moonshine  revellers ? 

Suddenly  the  lady's  voice  rose,  with 
some  generous  cheery  chord  of  glori- 
ous fun  and  jollity.     I  can  hear  the 
echo  still   and  see  her  action  as   she 
pointed    outwards    with     both    open 
hands,  and  my  father  with  a  start, 
bursting   into   sympathising   laughter 
and   plaudit,    began  crying  **  Brava ! 
Brava !  "and then  again  he  sat  listening 
and  looking  approvingly  through  his 
spectacles.     As  we  came  away  he  once 
more  broke  into  praise.  "  Don't    you 
see  how  admirably  she  forgets  herself? " 
he   said ;    "  how    she    throws    herself 
into  it  all  1  how  finely  she  feels  it  ?  '* 
Mv  father  was  the  best  of  audienca««, 
a  bom  critic  and  yet  an  enthusiast ; 
and     to     the    last    he    could    throw 
himself  into  the  passing    mood,  into 
the  spirit  of  the  moment,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  knew  what  it  was  he 
was  admiring,  and  why  he  admired. 

Some  years  passed  before  we  met 
Mrs.  Kemble  again,  in  Rome.  It  was 
at  a  very  hard  and  difficult  hour  of 
her  life,  so  I  have  heard  her  say,  a 
time  when  she  needed  all  her  courage 
to  endure  her  daily  portion  of  suffer- 
ing. I  was  then  a  hobbledehoy  and 
(though  she  was  no  less  kind  to  me 
then  than  in  later  years)  I  only  stared 
and  wondered  at  her  ways,  asking  my- 
self what  she  meant,  and  how  much 
she  meant  by  the  things  she  said ; 
but  when  I,  too,  was  an  older  woman 
the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes. 

One  had  to  learn  something  one's  self 
before  one  could  in  the  least  appreciate 
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her.  When  the  gods  toutsh  one's  hair 
with  grey,  then  comes  some  compen- 
sating understanding  of  what  has 
been  and  still  is.  Now  I  can  under- 
stand the  passionate  way  in  which 
Mrs.  Kemble  used  in  early  times  to 
speak  of  slavery  ;  then  I  used  to  stare, 
nor  realise  in  the  least  what  she  felt, 
when  she  would  sometimes  start  to 
her  feet  in  agitation  and  passionate 
declamation  ;  she  who  with  streaming 
eyes  and  wrung  heart  had  walked 
about  the  plantations  feeling  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  slave  could  do  what 
it  was  to  be  a  slave.  To  her  free  and 
ruling  nature  every  hour  of  bondage 
must  have  seemed  nothing  short  of  tor- 
ture. In  those  far-back  Roman  days 
of  which  I  have  been  writing,  she 
used  to  take  us  out  driving  with  her 
from  time  to  time.  **  Where  shall  I 
drive  toT'  asks  the  coachman,  "  Andate 
al  Diavolo,'*  says  Mrs.  Kemble  gaily. 
"Gowhere  you  will, only  go!"  And  away 
we  drive  through  streets,  and  out  by 
garden  walls  and  garden  gates  to  the 
Campagna,  and  as  we  drive  along  she 
begins  to  sing  to  us.  I  could  box  my 
own  past  ears  for  wondering  what 
the  passers-by  would  think  of  it,  in- 
stead of  enjoying  that  bygone  song. 

I  can  also  remember  Mrs.  Kemble 
sitting  dressed  in  a  black  dress 
silently  working  all  through  the 
evening  by  her  sister's  fireside,  and 
gravely  stitching  on  and  on,  while  all 
the  brilliant  company  came  and  went, 
and  the  music  came  and  went.  In 
those  days  Mrs.  Kemble  had  certain 
dresses  which  she  wore  in  rotation 
whatever  the  occasion  might  be.  If 
the  black  gown  chanced  to  fall  upon  a 
gala  day  she  wore  it,  if  the  pale  silk 
gown  fell  upon  a  working  day  she 
wore  it ;  and  I  can  still  hear  an 
American  girl  exclaiming  with  dismay 
as  the  delicate  folds  of  a  white  silk 
embroidered  with  flowers  went  sweep- 
ing over  the  anemones  in  the  Pamphili 
Gardens.  Another  vivid  impression 
I  have  is  of  an  evening  visit  Mrs. 
Kemble  paid  Mrs.  Browning  in  the 
quiet  little  room  in  the  Bocca  di  Leone, 


only  lit  by  a  couple  of  tapers  and  by 
the  faint  glow  of  the  fire.  I  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  :  Mrs.  Browning 
welcoming  her  guest,  dim  in  her  dusky 
gown  uurelieved ;  Mrs.  Kemble  up- 
right and  magnificent,  robed  on  this 
occasion  like  some  Roman  empress  in 
stately  crimson  edged  with  gold.  It 
happened  to  be  the  red  dross  day,  and 
she  wore  it.  "  How  do  you  suppose  I 
could  have  lived  my  life,"  I  once  heard 
her  say,  **  if  I  had  not  lived  by  rule, 
if  I  had  not  made  laws  for  myself  and 
kept  to  them  ? "  Out  of  this  stress 
of  feeling,  out  of  this  passionate  re- 
bellion against  fate,  she  grew  to  the 
tender,  the  noble  and  spirited  maturity 
of  her  later  days.  In  time,  by  habit 
and  degrees,  we  learn  to  understand  a 
little  more  how  to  fit  ourselves  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  life  begins  to  seem 
possible  and  to  contain  certain  ele- 
ments of  peace  and  of  philosophy ;  it 
is  in  mid-life  when  we  try  to  accommo- 
date our  own  wants  and  wishes  to 
those  of  others  that  the  strain  is 
greatest  and  the  problem  occasionally 
passes  beyond  our  powers  of  solution. 
Indeed  very  few  solutions  are  possible, 
though  wise  compromises  exist  for  us 
all.  Some  are  more  adaptable  than 
others,  and  not  having  very  posi- 
tive selves  to  manage,  having  impres- 
sions rather  than  strong  convictions 
to  act  upon,  they  run  fairly  well  along 
other  people's  lines ;  but  when  strong 
feeling,  vivid  realisations,  passionate 
love  of  truth  and  justice,  uncom- 
promising faith  exist,  then  experience 
becomes  hard  indeed.  When  Mrs. 
Kemble  went  to  her  rest  only  the 
other  day,  few  among  the  critics  who 
spoke  so  inadequately  of  that  great 
personality,  who  wrote  their  conven- 
tional praise  or  indiscriminating  blame, 
had  come  into  touch  with  the  magnet- 
ism of  her  personal  influence,  its 
generous  inspiration.  One  only,  her 
own  and  her  daughter's  personal 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  James,  to  whom  she 
turned  with  confidence  and  love  to  the 
very  last,  has  found  words  to  write  of 
her  which  those  who  knew  her  best  will 
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best  appreciate.  **A  prouder  nature 
never  fronted  the  long  humiliation  of 
life,"  he  says,  touching  upon  the  more 
tragic  side  of  her  history. 

One  should  have  a  different  language 
to  speak  with  of  each  of  those  one  has 
loved  and  admired  in  turn.  Such  a  lan- 
guage exists  in  one's  heart,  but  how  can 
one  translate  it  into  print?  Some 
people  seem  like  green  places  in  the 
desert;  one  thinks  of  them,  and  one 
is  at  rest.  It  is  also  true  that  there 
exist  a  certain  number  who  oppress 
one  with  nameless  discouragement, 
bores  past  and  present.  But  the  Elect 
are  those  who  put  life  into  one,  who 
give  courage  to  the  faint-hearted, 
hope,  out  of  their  own  hearts'  con- 
stancy; to  these  Fanny  Kemble  be- 
longed indeed.  To  the  end  she  re- 
tained the  power  of  making  new 
friends,  of  being  loved  by  them  and  of 
loving  them.  One  member  of  my  own 
family,  whom  the  elder  lady  was 
pleased  to  christen  Rosalind,  only  knew 
her  when  she  was  long  past  seventy 
years  of  age,  but  what  a  true  and 
spontaneous  friendship  was  that  which 
sprang  up  between  them  both,  one 
which  added,  so  wrote  Mrs.  Wister, 
to  the  happiness  of  her  mother's  later 
years.  Mrs.  Kemble  returned  love 
with  love  in  full  measure,  whether 
it  came  to  her  in  the  shape  of  beauti- 
ful white  azaleas  from  an  old  friend's 
hand,  or  of  music  played  so  as 
to  delight  her  fine  taste,  or  even 
as  dumm/e  Liehe  with  nothing  to  say, 
nothing  to  show. 

I  once  went  out  shopping  with  her 
one  spring  morning  when  she  thought 
her  room  would  look  the  brighter  for 
muslin  curtains  to  admit  the  light. 
She  carried  a  long  purse  full  of 
sovereigns  in  her  baud.  We  drove  to 
Regent  Street  to  a  shop  where  she  told 
me  her  mother  and  her  aunt  used  both 
to  go.  It  may  have  been  over  that 
very  counter  that  the  classic  **  Will  it 
wash?"  was  uttered.  The  shopman, 
who  had  assuredly  not  served  Mrs. 
Siddons  or  he  would  have  learned  his 
lesson  earlier  in  life,  produced  silken 


hangings  and  worsted  and  fabrics  of 
various  hues  and  textures  to  Mrs. 
Kemble's  great  annoyance.  I  had  gone 
to  another  counter  and  came  back  to 
find  her  surrounded  by  draperies, 
sitting  on  her  chair  and  looking  very 
serious ;  distant  thunder  seemed  in  the 
air.  "  Young  man,"  she  said  to  the 
shopman,  "perhaps  your  time  is  of 
no  value  to  you — to  me  my  time  is  of 
great  value.  I  shall  thank  you  to 
show  me  the  things  I  asked  for  in- 
stead of  all  these  things  for  which 
I  did  not  ask,"  and  she  flashed  such 
a  glance  at  him  as  must  have  sur- 
prised the  youth.  He  looked  perfectly- 
scared,  seemed  to  leap  over  the  counter, 
and  the  muslin  curtains  appeared  on 
the  spot. 

Mrs.  Kemble  once  asked  me  sud- 
denly what  colour  her  eyes  were,  and 
confused  and  unready  I  answered, 
"  light  eyes."  At  the  moment  indeed 
they  looked  like  amber,  not  unlike  the 
eyes  of  some  of  those  captive  birds  one 
sees  in  their  cages  sitting  alone  in  the 
midst  of  crowds.  Mrs.  Kemble  laughed 
at  my  answer.  "  Light  eyes  !  Where 
are  your  own  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I 
have  been  celebrated  for  my  dark  eyes  ]" 
she  said ;  and  then  I  looked  again  and 
they  were  dark  and  brilliant,  and  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  half-amused  half- 
reproachful  earnestness. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  sketched  that  well-known 
and  most  charming  head  of  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble  with  which  we  are  most  of  iis 
acquainted.  The  oval  face,  the  dark 
eyes,  the  wise  young  brows,  the  glossy 
profusion  of  dark  hair,  represent  her 
youth ;  she  was  no  less  striking  in  her 
age,  though  no  great  painter  ever 
depicted  it.  She  grew  to  be  old  indeed, 
but  it  was  only  for  a  little  while  that 
she  was  an  old  woman.  Stately,  up- 
right, ruddy  and  brown  of  complexion, 
almost  to  the  very  last ;  mobile  and 
expressive  in  feature,  reproachful, 
mocking,  and  humorous,  heroic,  up- 
lifted in  turn.  This  was  no  old  woman, 
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duties,  and  only  dangers  when  the 
emperor  grew  enterprising  in  his 
search  for  blood  and  treasure. 
Industry  itself  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  machinery  of  luxury,  and  so 
the  fine  southern  excess  of  Trimalchio's 
dinner  quite  surpasses  the  imitative 
routine  of  the  modern.  What  are 
Sir  Gorgius's  dozen  of  footmen  ranged 
in  the  hall  to  admit  him  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  compared  with 
Trimalchio's  armies  of  slaves,  his 
comedians,  acrobats,  and  musicians, 
bought  wholesale  ?  He  is  unchecked 
in  the  freedom  of  his  display  by  the 
thought  of  convention,  but  Sir 
Gorgius  must  have  precedent  for  all 
he  does.  He-  would  never  ask  his 
wife  to  dance  the  cancan^  or  throw  a 
tumbler  at  her  head  in  public,  or  read 
his  epitaph  to  weeping  friends,  or  even 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  his  stone- 
mason. There  is  a  curious  and  radical 
difference  between  the  ambitions  of 
the  two  men.  Sir  Gorgius  wishes  to 
be  a  ujan  of  fashion,  Trimalchio, 
phiJosopher,  poet,  or  scientist,  as  the 
a  humour  takes  him.  Where  Sir 
Gorgius  invites  dukes,  Trimalchio 
feeds  poets  and  teachers  of  rhetoric ; 
and  we  learn  something  of  the  society 
in  which  these  poets  and  rhetoricians 
lived,  when  we  see  what  manner  of 
men  they  are.  They  remind  us  rather 
of    Villon    and    the    poor    clerks    of 


medieval  universities,  than  of  the 
writers  and  scholars  of  our  own  day. 
Eumolpus,  the  old  poet  of  the  Satyri- 
con,  is  perhaps  the  most  dissolute  man 
in  the  whole  book.  When  he  is  not 
playing  the  rake,  he  recites  verses  of 
his  own  composition  on  the  steps  of  a 
temple  to  an  audience  who  reply  with 
stones ;  and  his  friends  threaten  to 
leave  his  company  lest  the  universal 
hatred  which  his  verses  have  gained 
him  should  spread  to  them  also. 
Ascyltus  and  Encolpius,  who  are 
thieves  and  vagabonds,  argue  glibly 
about  schools  of  poetry  and  the  decay 
of  the  arts.  It  is  as  if  they  were  at 
once  members  of  the  Swell  Mob  and 
of  the  staff  of  "The  Academy";  and 
this  mixture  of  functions  so  charac- 
teristic of  a  society's  decay  runs 
through  all  the  characters  of  the 
Satyricon.  M.  Boissier  has  lately 
written  a  book  on  the  end  of  Paganism. 
The  clearest  picture  of  its  gradual 
dissolution  may  be  found  in  the  work  of 
Petronius ;  for  it  is  the  picture  of  a 
society  that  has  become  a  disorganised 
medley,  owning  no  laws  of  morality  or 
convention,  incredibly  wanting  in 
seriousness,  in  what  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  called  the  Hebraic  side  of  man, 
but  all  the  more  picturesque  for  that 
want,  all  the  more  unlike  our  own 
regular  lite. 
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THE   FETISH-MOUNTAIN    OF    KROBO. 


The  sun  had  just  disappeared  be- 
hind the  fringe  of  fan  palms  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  afterglow  was  throw- 
ing a  crimson  light  over  the  placid 
waters  of  one  of  the  broad  lagoons 
which  skirt  the  seaboard  of  the  West 
African  Gold  Coast.  I  had  been 
travelling  for  some  hours  in  a  long  nar- 
row Adangbe  canoe,  and  was  very  tired 
of  being  cooped  up  in  the  cranky 
craft.  The  village  which  I  had 
decided  to  sleep  in  was  still  miles 
away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
broad  shallow  stretch  of  water ;  and  yet, 
though  tired,  hungry,  and  cramped, 
there  was  a  restful  sensation  of  calm 
enveloping  the  scene  which  reconciled 
me  in  some  degree  to  this  tedious  mode 
of  travelling. 

The  short  tropical  twilight  was  fast 
fading  into  darkness,  and  the  bright 
blue  sky  toning  down  into  the 
deepest  azure,  out  of  whose  depths 
peered  the  pale  light  of  the  glimmer- 
ing stars.  The  placid  waste  of  waters 
was  only  gently  ruflBed  now  and  then 
by  the  ugly  black  snout  of  some 
sleepy  alligator,  slowly  rising  to  the 
surface  for  a  breath  of  the  cool  evening 
breeze. 

As  I  lazily  lolled  in  one  end  of  the 
canoe,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
fine  proportions  of  the  stalwart  native 
who  was  standing  in  the  stern, 
slowly  propelling  the  uncouth  craft 
on  its  sluggish  way.  His  clean-shaped 
muscular  limbs  stood  out  in  clear 
black  silhouette  against  the  colours  of 
the  sunset,  as  he  leisurely  laid  his 
weight  on  the  long  straight  pole,  or 
drew  it  gently  out  of  the  muddy 
bottom.  He  eased  his  labours  by 
softly  singing  a  low  rhythmical  chant, 
which  blended  delightfully  with  the 
calm  repose  of  the  scene.  Like  all 
African  music  it  was  in  a  decidedly 
minor  key,  and  the  quaint  rhythm  of 


the  Adangbe  words  rose  and  fell  in  a 
gentle  cadence,  which  at  that  moment 
seemed  to  me  the  perfection  of  poetry. 
The  song  was  undeniably  long  how- 
ever, and  presently  I  fell  to  wondering 
what  its  subject  could  be.  Was  it  an 
epic  by  some  poet  of  his  tribe,  telling 
of  mighty  deeds  in  the  chase,  and  of 
heroic  fights  with  hereditary  enemies  1 
No, — that  gentle  plaintive  air  would 
surely  better  fit  some  tender  love- 
chant,  and  the  man  was  probably 
singiog  the  charms  of  some  far  away 
dusky  beauty,  whose  soft  black  eyes 
had  set  his  heart  aflame. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused ;  I  would 
find  out  the  theme  of  his  song  from 
my  black  boy,  who  was  sprawling  on 
some  packages  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.  "  Sam,  you  savez  that  man 
language  ?  "  *'  Yessah  I "  "  Well,— 
what  he  singing  about  ?  "  **  He  cussin, 
sah  !  ''  "  What  I  *'  J  exclaimed. 
**  Yessah  I  he  da  cuss  too  bad.  He  be 
one  Popo  man,  sah,  and  he  say  that 
one  Kokofoo  man  make  some  bad 
palaver  wid  him,  so  he  da  cuss  him." 
"  Do  you  mean  he  is  calling  him 
names?"  "Yessah!  He  cussing  de 
man  fader,  an'  de  man  moder,  and  he 
grandfader  and  he  grandmoder,  and 
all  he  moder  and  fader  before  him, 
back,  back,  back,  long  time.  He  cuss 
plenty,  Massa  ! " 

Alas,  how  was  my  poetic  image 
cast  down  !  So  that  soft  rhythmic 
chant  was  nothing  but  a  long  string 
of  curses,  and  what  I  had  taken  to  be 
the  amorous  outpourings  of  an  un- 
tutored poetic  nature  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  collection  of  atrocious  ex- 
pressions which  would  probably  cause 
even  a  Billingsgate  fish-fag  to  turn 
pale  with  envy. 

The  discovery  caused  an  unpleasant 
revulsion  of  feeling.  The  melody  of 
his  interminable  song  seemed   all  to 
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have  suddenly  fled,  leaving  nought 
behind  but  an  uncouth  unintelligible 
jargon.  The  soft  twilight  was  now 
almost  at  an  end,  and  a  cold  damp 
breeze  was  creeping  over  the  sluggish 
waters,  hinting  at  miasma  and  all 
sorts  of  malarial  horrors.  All  the 
poetry  of  the  scene  had  vanished. 
I  felt  cross  and  tired  and  hungry, 
and  roughly  ordered  my  boy  to  tell 
the  man  to  stop  his  ugly  noise  and 
to  pole  as  if  he  intended  to  put 
me  ashore  sometime  before  the  sun 
rose  again.  The  cold  unhealthy  dews 
of  the  African  night  were  now  falling 
like  a  cloud,  and  a  white  mist  of  vapour 
gently  rising  from  the  almost  stag- 
nant waters,  making  me  long  to  be 
safe  on  land  and  sheltered  from  these 
poisonous  exhalations,  even  in  the 
stuffy  native  hut  which  I  expected  to 
find  on  landing. 

At  length  I  arrived  at  my  destina- 
tion, a  small  crowded  village  of  mud 
huts,  and  there  I  found  the  two 
other  white  men  who  were  to  go  with 
me  on  the  morrow  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Fetish-Mountain  of  Krobo. 

After  a  night's  struggle  with  Brob- 
dingnagian  mosquitoeri  and  other 
abominations,  we  made  an  early 
start,  and  by  seven  o'clock  our  pro- 
cession of  hammocks,  bearers,  and 
carriers  was  wending  its  serpentine 
way  through  the  narrow  bush-track 
which  led  to  our  destination.  Ham- 
mock-travelling has  an  undeniably 
luxurious  smack  about  it ;  but  un- 
fortiinaUdy  there  the  luxury  begins  and 
ends.  To  the  uninitiated,  who  have 
never  been  forced  to  use  this  form  of  loco- 
motion, it  may  suggest  ideas  of  silken 
cushions,  of  embroidered  baldaquins, 
of  waving  ostrich-feather  fans,  and  of 
gorgeous  ily-brushes  gently  waved  by 
orraceful,  if  dusky,  slaves.  The  reality, 
however,  is  prosaic  enough ;  and  the  idea 
of  hammock-travelling  suggests  to  the 
unhappy  oflicial  or  trader  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  who  has  been  forced  to  make 
weary  journeys  in  this  manner,  visions 
of  hard  canvas,  unlimited  shaking  and 
jolting,  dust  and  flies,  besides  a 
dozen   other  discomforts    inseparable 


from  a  thermometer  standing  ninety 
degrees  in  the  shade.  On  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  however,  where  horses 
seldom  thrive,  hammocks  are  indis- 
pensable, and  supply  the  only  means 
of  making  journeys  of  any  length. 

The  Gold  Coast,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  a  British  possession  on  the  sea- 
board of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and 
labours  under  a  reputation  for  ex- 
treme unhealthiness,  which  in  many 
cases  is  not  wholly  deserved.  Liberal 
allowance  as  regards  pay  and  leave  of 
absence  induce  a  good  many  young 
men  to  enter  the  service  of  the  colony, 
and  they,  together  with  a  certain 
number  of  traders  and  missionaries, 
form  the  only  civilized  population  of 
the  extensive  country  ovei*  which  a 
protectorate  has  been  declared.  To 
those  interested  in  folk  lore  and  ethno- 
graphy the  Gold  Coast  offers  a  grand 
field  for  investigation,  the  inhabitants 
having  remained  for  the  most  part 
in  the  same  condition  of  primitive 
simplicity  in  which  they  were  found  by 
the  first  European  visitors  to  the 
coast  four  or  five  centuries  ago.  De- 
spite a  tolerable  supply  of  missionaries 
of  all  denominations.  Fetishism  flour- 
ishes almost  as  vigorously  as  ever  ; 
and  if  its  horrible  rites  have  beei> 
rigorously  suppressed  in  those  terri- 
tories which  recognise  British  author- 
ity, there  are  still  numbers  of  curious 
customs  and  ceremonies  practised 
which  are  extremely  inteuesting  as 
illustrating  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the 
people. 

I  was  particularly  anxious  to  visit 
the  Krobo  mountain,  having  been 
told  that  it  was  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  the  scene  of  many  curious 
customs  which  might  be  well  worth 
observing.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all,  the  Otufo,  or  "  Tail- 
girl  "  custom,  was  about  to  be  cele- 
brated, and  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
Krobo  hill  at  the  opening  of  this  paper. 
This  hill  is  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea  coast,  and  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  the  Volta  river  which  flows  north- 
ward right  through  the  Protectorate. 

After  two  or  three  hours'  travelling 
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we  left  the  thick  undergrowth  of  bush, 
through  which  we  had  been  going,  and 
emerged  on  the  Krobo  plain,  a  fine 
undulating  stretch  of  prairie,  covered 
with  short  fresh  green  grass  and 
spreading  away  to  the  north,  where  the 
horizon  is  bounded  by  the  distant 
range  of  the  Akwapim  Hills.  In  the 
middle  of  the  plain  rises  the  Fetish - 
Mountain,  standing  out  like  an  island 
in  a  sea  of  freshest  green.  In  shape 
and  size  much  resembling  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  it  forms  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark for  many  miles  around. 

Although  still  three  or  four  miles 
away     we     could     distinguish     faint 
sounds   of   an   almost    incessant    dis- 
charge  of  musketry,  while  clouds  of 
smoke  curled  in  the  still  air  around 
the  sides  of    the  mountain.     Passing 
through     a    village     our    party    was 
reinforced  by  three  more  white  men, 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
district  and  two  other  officials  who  were 
making  a  tour  of  inspection  in  that  part 
of  the  Protectorate.     We  now  formed 
quite  an  imposing  procession,  and  the 
string    of  six  hammocks,  with   their 
bearers,  carriers,  and  other  attendants, 
stretched  over  quite  a  long  distance  of 
path.     The   villages  on  all  sides  were 
almost  deserted,  as  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  the  district  had  congre- 
gated on  the  Fetish-Mountain.      Now 
and  again  we  met   small   parties   of 
natives,  evidently  on  their  way  to  the 
scene  ;    all   the   men   carrying    long, 
rusty,  flint-lock  guns,  with  their  pow- 
der in  small  gourds  attached  to  their 
waists,    while    the    women    marched 
along  behind,  carrying  on  their  heads 
huge  black  pots  full  of  palm-wine.     It 
was  evidently  a  general  holiday,   and 
all   were    decked    in   their   brightest 
cloths  and  beads.     A  curious  and  not 
unpleasant  chant,  in  a  very  minor  key, 
was  lustily  kept  up  by  these  people  as 
they  marched,  and  the  same  strange 
refrain  could     be  heard  on  all   sides 
echoing  in  the  distance,  until  the  tune 
rang    in    our    ears     with     annoying 
persistence. 

On  commencing  the  ascent  of   the 
mountain  our  path  for  the  first  mile 


or  so  rose  in  a  leisurely  zig-zag 
fashion  ;  but  soon  hammocks  were  no 
longer  practicable,  and  despite  the 
great  heat  every  man  had  to  get  out 
and  walk.  The  side  of  the  mountain 
which  we  were  ascending  was  almost 
bare  of  vegetation,  save  where  a  low 
undergrowth  of  scrub  hedged  in  the 
path,  without  affording  the  slightest 
shelter  from  the  perpendicular  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  many  places  the  track 
was  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  ledge 
or  fissure  on  the  face  of  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  at  short  intervals  huge 
boulders  of  ironstone  could  be  seen 
poised  on  the  very  edges  of  the  preci- 
pices, ready  to  be  hurled  by  a  very 
slight  effort  upon  any  body  of  assail- 
ants who  might  be  rash  enough  to 
attempt  to  force  a  passage  up  the 
mountain.  These  immense  masses  of 
stone  had  probably  been  gradually 
dislodged  from  their  softer  surround- 
ing, and  were  so  undermined  that  it 
looked  as  if  a  push  from  the  hand  of  a 
child  could  send  the  mighty  masses 
crashing  down  the  mountain  sides  like 
some  terrible  avalanche. 

About  two  centuries  ago  the  ances- 
tors of  the   present  tribe  of  Kroboes 
were  driven,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
from  their  own  country  further  south. 
On  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the    mountain   they  overcame  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  and  at  once  settled 
themselves  on  the  hill.     Finding  them- 
selves  in  possession  of  a  natural  for- 
tress of  the  strongest  description,  they 
were  enabled   to  set  at  defiance  the 
surrounding  tribes  and  from  their  im- 
pregnable place  of  refuge  made  such 
constant  raids  on  the  natives  of  the 
plain  that  in  a  short  time  they  imposed 
their  rule  over  a  large  stretch  of  the 
surrounding    country.       At     present 
they  are  supposed  to    number    some 
forty  thousand,  and   owing    to  their 
savage    and    warlike     character    are 
greatly  feared  by  neighbouring  tribes 
of  much  greater  numerical  strength. 
They  now   form  part  of  the   British 
Protectorate,   and   owing  to  the    in- 
creased security  of  life  and   property 
have  settled  themselves  in  large  vil- 
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lages  on  the  plains,  where  they  possess 
enormous  groves  of  the  palms  which 
produce  the  oil  of  commerce.  They 
have  divided  themselves  into  two 
sections,  under  two  kings,  one  ruling 
over  Eastern,  the  other  over  Western 
Krobo.  He  of  Western  Krobo  is 
subordinate  to  the  other,  and  the  two 
dominions  form  a  fairly  united  body. 
The  mountain,  however,  is  still  looked 
upon  by  them  as  the  heart  and  centre 
of  their  territory,  and  a  place  of  refuge 
in  times  of  danger.  It  is  the  great 
cemetery  and  burial-ground  for  the 
whole  tribe ;  and  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  the  entire  population  of  the 
Krobo  country  resorts  to  it  for  the 
celebration  of  certain  Fetish  customs 
and  ceremonies. 

The  mountain  however  is  far  from 
being  usually  deserted ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  possesses  a  more  peculiar  and 
strange  population  than  is  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that 
African  tribes  possess  but  a  scanty 
amount  of  respect  for  the  usual  forms 
of  morality.  This  is  a  mistake.  A 
comparison  between  the  average  moral 
behaviour  of  a  central  African  tribe 
with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  civilized 
lands  would  be,  I  think,  to  the  credit 
of  the  savages.  Wives  are  bought,  it 
is  true,  but  probably  the  very  idea  of 
property  causes  the  marriage-tie  to  be 
less  frequently  abused  than  among  more 
civilized  races.  In  those  parts  of 
Africa  which  are  under  European  rule 
and  law  adultery  is  anything  but  rare, 
because  the  natives  have  no  other 
remedy  than  to  bring  actions  for 
damages  in  the  Commissioners*  Courts, 
where  the  amount  awarded  to  the  un- 
happy husband  varies  from  twenty- 
two  shillings  to  seven  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  tariff  or  value  of  wives 
belonging  to  certain  tribes.  In  the 
interior,  however,  where  European 
authority  is  not  recognised,  adultery 
is  rarely  to  be  purged  by  a  mere  fine. 
The  case  is  tried  by  the  native  ruler, 
and  the  verdict  generally  results  in  the 
execution  of   the  two   culprits  in  the 


most  brutal  manner.  Bosman,  an  old 
author  on  the  Gold  Coast,  relates  how, 
when  the  country  wks  under  the  rule 
of  Dutch  factors,  he  once  witnessed  the 
execution  of  an  adulterer  at  Axim, 
a  town  on  the  seaboard.  The  un- 
happy man  was  bound  and  laid  on  the 
ground  in  the  market-place,  and  the 
task  of  decapitating  him  was  confided 
to  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age,  who 
with  a  blunt  rusty  cutlass  took  over 
an  hour  to  sever  the  head  from  tlie 
body !  Such  a  punishment  would 
naturally  act  as  a  powerful  deterrent 
to  any  would-be  Lothario,  and  the 
further  inland  we  go  in  Africa,  the 
more  strictly  do  we  find  the  marriage- 
tie  kept. 

The  Kroboes  are  not  only  careful  of 
their  wives,  but  are  very  particular 
about  the  virtuous  conduct  of  their 
daughters.  It  has  been  their  custom 
from  time  immemorial  to  segregate  all 
their  female  children  as  soon  as  they 
approach  the  marriageable  age,  and  for 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the 
Fetish-Mountain  has  been  devoted  to 
that  purpose. 

As  soon  as  a  Krobo  girl  arrives  at 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  she  is 
taken  to  the  mountain  on  a  day  set 
apart  each  year  for  the  great  Otufo 
custom,  and  for  five  or  six  years,  unless 
married  in  the  meantime,  she  is  rigidly 
confined  there  under  the  care  of  a  few 
old  Fetish  priests  and  priestesses,  who 
are  charged  to  look  after  the  girls  and 
instruct  them  in  certain  habits  and 
accomplishments  which  will  fit  them 
to  become  satisfactory  wives.  The 
ceremony  of  initiation  into  the  body 
of  Oixifos  or  virgins,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  curious  of  the  Fetish 
customs  of  Krobo ;  and  it  happened 
that,  as  three  of  the  King's  daughters 
were  among  the  candidates,  unusual 
preparations  had  been  made  to  lend 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  particular 
ceremony  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing. 

Perspiring  at  every  pore  we  toiled 
slowly  up  the  rugged  path,  more  than 
one  of  us  loudly  inveighing  against  the 
heat,  the  flies,  the  noise,  and  the  dust, 
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and  vowing  that  the  greatest  Fetish 
custom  in  all  Pagandom  was  never 
worth  such  a  terrible  climb.  The  path, 
too,  was  full  of  strings  of  natives  as- 
cending and  descending,  all  shouting 
and  singing,  and  sometimes  firing  off 
their  old  rusty  guns  in  the  most  start- 
ling proximity.  The  noise  was  deafen- 
ing, and  the  crack  and  rattle  of  the  old 
muskets  resounded  from  all  points. 
"  But  where  are  these  confounded 
girls  ]  "  one  of  us  would  now  and  again 
querulously  ask.  "  Oh  !  dey  live  for 
village  topside  mountain,  Massa,'*  was 
always  the  monotonous  answer  of  our 
guides.  We  felt  as  if  we  had  already 
climbed  thousands  of  feet,  and  yet 
seemed  no  nearer  to  our  destination, 
but  in  perspiring  and  sulky  silence  we 
still  pushed  on.  Every  now  and  then 
the  sides  of  the  path  would  be  strewn 
with  calabashes  and  earthenware  pots, 
filled  with  palm-oil  chop,  a  mixture  of 
corn-meal,  seeds,  and  palm-oil,  placed 
there  as  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  and  to  propitiate  the  great  Sasa- 
bonsam,the  horrible,  red,  hairy  monster 
who  represents  the  Lucifer  of  the 
Kroboes. 

At  last,  however,  we  reached  the 
outskirts  of  a  village,  and  a  crowd  of 
young  men  turned  out  to  meet  us, 
dancing  wildly,  shouting  madly,  and 
letting  off  their  guns  in  a  most  dis- 
concerting manner.  This  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  Otufo  villages, 
of  which  there  are  twelve  on  the  hill, 
and  we  were  all  unfeignedly  glad  to 
hear  that  the  King  happened  tobethere, 
so  that  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  go 
any  further  in  the  broiling  heat.  We 
had  turned  the  side  of  the  mountain 
during  our  ascent,  and  now  found  that 
the  southern  aspect,  though  almost 
as  precipitous  as  the  northern,  was 
clothed  with  the  densest  vegetation, 
forming  a  most  welcome  and  re- 
freshing shade.  The  village  was 
perched  on  the  crags  and  precipices  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  and  the  red  mud 
huts,  with  their  thatched  roofs,  ap- 
peared to  be  hooked  on  in  some  inex- 
plicable fashion  wherever  tbe  smallest 
ledge  of  rock  allowed  of  it. 


Presently  we  arrived  at  a  small 
open  space,  a  few  yards  square,  which 
was  fairly  level,  and  here  we  found 
one  of  the  two  dusky  monarchs  of 
Krobo.  In  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of 
young  men  arranged  in  semicircular 
order.  King  Sakitti  with  his  two 
principal  chiefs  sat  on  low  curiously 
carved  native  stools.  Over  their  heads, 
gently  swayed  up  and  down,  was  an 
immense  green  silk  umbrella  of  the 
dimensions  of  a  small  tent ;  heavy 
bullion  fringe  hung  from  its  edges,^ 
and  on  the  top,  in  the  place  of  the 
ferule  of  an  ordinary  parasol,  was  a 
strange  Fetish  emblem  covered  with 
beaten  gold.  The  enormous  umbrella, 
slowly  raised  and  lowered  by  a  pair 
of  brawny  black  arms,  was  a  gorge- 
ous and  imposing  object,  as  the  bright 
green  silk,  the  .bullion  fringe,  and 
golden  emblem  flashed  back  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Three  or  four  sword- 
bearers,  squatted  on  their  hunkers, 
held  up  huge  iron  open-worked  scimi- 
tars with  handles  formed  of  two  great 
balls  covered  with  thin  plates  of  virgin 
gold.  The  royal  interpreters,  with 
chased  plates  of  gold  hanging  on  their 
chests,  stood  behind  their  master  per- 
fectly unmoved  by  the  terrible  thump- 
ing of  a  score  of  tom-toms  and  brass 
pans,  beaten  con  furore  immediately 
at  their  backs. 

King  Sakitti,  a  tall,  slender,  in- 
telligent-looking negro,  rather  over 
the  middle  age,  was  very  simply  clad 
in  a  handsome  cloth  of  native  make, 
wound  round  his  body  with  one  end 
flung  over  his  shoulder.  On  his  head 
was  a  turban  of  yellow  silk,  and  on 
his  feet  a  pair  of  curiously  wrought 
sandals.  His  only  ornaments  were  a 
handsome  gold  collar  and  sword  of 
which  he  was  evidently  very  proud,  as 
they  had  been  sent  to  him,  together 
with  a  medal,  by  Queen  Victoria,  in 
consideration  of  services  rendered  by 
him  during  the  Ashanti  War. 

After  the  usual  handshakings  with 
the  sovereign  and  his  principal  chiefs, 
some  more  native  stools  were  pro- 
duced and  we  were  at  last  able  to  sit 
down.     The  noise  was  deafening  ;  the 
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incessant  firing  of  guns  on  all  sides, 
the  vigorous  thumping  of  tom-toms, 
and  the  shrill  trumpeting  of  elephant 
horns,  combined  with  the  unceasing 
chant  of  the  Fetish  song,  made  a 
medley  which,  though  wild  and  in- 
teresting, was  so  intolerable  that, 
after  giving  the  King  the  customary 
'*dash,"  or  present  of  whisky  and 
gin  which  we  had  brought  with  us,  we 
all  decided  to  adjourn  to  some  quieter 
spot  where  we  might  take  some  of  the 
refreshment  of  which  we  were  by  this 
-    Mme  thoroughly  in  need. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  our 
■yisit  to  the  mountain  was  by  no 
mean&  a  welcome  one,  for  the  faces  of 
most  of  tlie  people  and  especially  of 
the  Fetish  priests,  who  were  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  white  garments, 
wore  expressions  pf  ill-will  and  malej- 
volence  but  thinly  disguised.  We  ran 
very  little  danger,  however,  as  most 
of  us  were  officials,  fairly  well  known 
by  the  natives ;  and,  the  nature  of 
oiu*  '*  dash  "  having  pleased  the  King, 
he  promised  that  we  should  have  a 
good  view  of  the  Otvfoa  and  of  the 
ceremonies  which  were  to  begin  a 
couple  of  hours  later.  Accordingly  at 
the  appointed  time,  when  we  had 
been  sufficiently  restored  by  an 
enormous  luncheon,  the  King  sent  a 
couple  of  his  people,  as  guides,  to 
show  us  what  might  be  of  interest. 

The  villages  where  the  girls  live 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  though 
built  entirely  of  aioiah  (red  clay), 
the  houses  are  much  neater  and 
cleaner  than  the  average  huts  of  the 
Gold  Coast.  The  entire  population 
of  a  large  stretch  of  the  surrounding 
country  having  met  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremony,  the  mountain  was  marvel- 
lously crowded,  and  every  village 
teemed  with  a  noisy  mob.  On  every 
spot  of  level  rock,  a  few  yards  square, 
we  saw  preparations  for  the  ceremony. 
In  the  centre  of  a  group  of  old 
females,  were  one  or  more  candidates 
for  the  **  custom."  Stark  naked  the 
girls  stood  on  sheep- skins,  while  they 
underwent  all  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tions   consecrated    to    the    occasion. 


Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen,  and  somo 
of  them  were  of  exquisite  proportions. 
Their  sleek  lithe  black  bodies,  after 
having  been  carefully  washed,  were 
oiled  and  rubbed  until  the  skin  shone 
like  polished  ebony.  Spots  of  red  and 
white  clay  were  then  dabbed  on  in 
patterns,  three  or  four  straight  white 
lines  encircled  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
red  spots  were  arranged  like  constella- 
tions on  the  forehead  and  breasts. 
Very  leisurely  and  with  elaborate 
ceremony  was  each  item  of  the  pre- 
paration performed.  Every  dab  of 
clay  was  put  in  its  proper  place 
with  a  chorus  of  the  same  strange 
minor  chant  which  had  filled  the  air 
since  early  morning.  Tom-toms  were 
beaten  incessantly  and  a  ring  of  the 
most  hideous  old  black  women  circled 
round  and  round  the  girls,  uttering 
btrange  cries  and  waving  their  lean 
withered  arms.  The  young  men  fired 
their  guns  at  every  corner,  and  the 
oldest  woman  in  the  crowd  tottered 
about  with  feeble  steps,  scattering  on 
the  ground  oblations  of  palm-wine  and 
kanky  for  the  propitiation  of  any  evil 
spirits  which  might  be  hovering 
round.  One  of  these  ancient  females 
was  the  most  unearthly  specimen  of 
humanity  I  had  ever  seen.  .  Her  age 
must  have  been  very  great",  for  her 
small  wizened  body  was  so  shrunk 
and  bent  that  it  looked  like  the  re- 
mains of  a  smoke-dried  mummy  ;  the 
bones  -of  her  legs  and  arms  were  as 
clearly  defined  as  in  any  anatomical 
specimen,  and  the  wrinkled  black 
skin  hung  in  gristly  knots  round  the 
gnarled  joints.  Her  sole  garment 
consisted  of  a  tattered  cloth  tied  below 
her  breast,  and  a  long  string  of 
cowries  dangled  from  her  palsied 
neck.  Her  head  had  been  cleanly 
shaved  with  the  exception  of  a  circle 
at  the  top  of  her  scalp,  where  the 
snow-white  woolly  hairs  were  drawn 
up  tight  together  and  tied  with  a 
piece  of  red  cotton,  forming  a  ghastly 
sort  of  plume.  The  prominent  cheek- 
bones which  seemed  to  be  almost 
piercing   the   skin,   the    dim   sunken 
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eyes,  and  the  toothless  jaws  which 
tremblingly  murmured  a  weird  in- 
cantation complete  the  portrait  of 
this  Mother  of  the  Tribe. 

When  the  regulation  number  of 
spots  and  lines  of  coloured  clay  had 
been  satisfactorily  laid  on  the  girls' 
bodies,  and  numerous  wisps  of  plaited 
grass  twisted  round  their  arms  and 
legs,  a  large  number  of  strings  of 
white  beads  were  then  fastened  round 
their  waists,  forming  a  belt  from 
which  hung  down  almost  to  the 
ground  in  front  a  long  narrow 
curiously  knotted  piece  of  white 
cotton.  Round  their  necks,  breasts, 
and  shoulders  were  next  twined  the 
intestines  of  sheep  and  goats,  carefully 
cleaned  and  washed,  but  nevertheless 
presenting  a  singularly  revolting  ap- 
pearance. This  barbarous  costume 
was  completed  by  the  fatty  linings  of 
goats'  stomachs  being  laid  on  the 
girls'  heads  so  that  the  ragged  edges 
hung  down  over  their  faces  and  necks. 
Some  of  the  candidates  had  no  less 
than  five  or  six  of  these  strange 
articles  of  apparel  on  their  heads,  and 
from  a  distance  these  pieces  of  skin 
and  fat  looked  very  much  like  woolly 
bits  of  white  crochet.  The  number 
of  these  head-dresses  indicated  the 
wealth  of  the  girls'  families,  as  they 
represented  the  number  of  sheep  and 
goats  slaughtered  to  celebrate  the 
festival. 

A  considerable  time  had  been  spent 
over  this  elaborate  but  rather  disgust- 
ing toilette,  and  messengers  were  now 
running  about  on  all  sides,  shouting 
out  that  the  ceremony  was  about  to 
commence  and  that  all  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  mountain  as  an  Otufo 
were  to  assemble  immediately  at  a 
certain  spot.  A  peculiar  leaf  was 
then  thrust  between  the  lips  of  each 
girl  and  a  long  whit*^  wand  placed  in 
her  right  hand,  and  thus  accoutred 
we  could  see  them  passing  from  all 
parts  of  the  hill  to  the  point  of  meet- 
ing, each  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
rel.itions  and  friends  who  now  fired  off 
their  guns  without  intermission.  The 
air  was  thick  with  smoke  and  almost 


choked  us,  but  wishing  to  see  the 
whole  performance  we  followed  the 
King's  guides  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  the  principal  ceremony. 

The  girls  were  all  marshalled  by  the 
white-robed  priests  in  a  regular  pro- 
cession to  a  fairly  large  level  spot 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where 
they  were  arranged  four  or  five  deep 
in  a  circle.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
very  large  number  of  them,  probably 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  and 
their  naked  black  bodies  with  the 
curious  adornments  formed  a  striking 
picture.  Every  one,  save  the  priests, 
was  now  made  to  retire  to  a  little 
distance.  An  exception  however  was 
made  in  our  favour,  and  we  took  our 
seats  on  some  native  stools  in  the 
interior  of  the  circle,  together  with 
the  two  Kings  of  Krobo  and  their 
principal  chiefs.  The  second  King, 
whom  we  had  not  yet  seen,  was  very 
splendid  in  a  nondescript  sort  of  uni- 
form. An  admiral's  cocked  hat  was 
stuck  in  a  rakish  manner  on  one  side 
of  his  head  ;  very  gorgeous  and  also 
very  large  yellow  boots  were  on  his 
feet ;  a  red  mess-jacket  was  on  his 
back,  while  round  his  lower  man  he 
wore  a  brilliantly  striped  native  cloth. 
This  monarch  was  evidently  honouring 
the  ceremony  with  enthusiasm,  and 
his  potations  had  apparently  been 
many  and  strong,  for  his  reception  of 
us  was  by  no  means  impressive.  He 
was  a  great  contrast  to  King  Sakitti, 
who  rather  plainly  showed  his  con- 
tempt for  his  brother  ruler. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  circle 
formed  by  the  Otufos  was  a  curiously 
shaped  rock  of  considerable  size.  It 
rose  out  of  the  ground  like  a  large 
regular  mound,  its  sides  fairly  steep 
and  perfectly  smooth.  Round  and 
round  this  rock  five  or  six  priests 
walked  and  danced  with  curious 
jerky  steps.  Dozens  of  tom-toms, 
brass  pans,  and  iron  bells  made  an 
overpowering  din,  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  blowing  of  elephant- 
horns  and  the  never-ceasing  song 
yelled  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
by    the   thousands   of    natives.     The 
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candidates  alone  were  perfectly  silent 
and  motionless;  the  leaves  were  still 
between  their  lips  and  each  girl  hung 
her  head  in  evident  timidity.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  were  dreading  some  part  of 
the  ceremony  which  was  apparently 
close  at  hand,  and  we  looked  forward 
with  curiosity  to  what  was  coming. 

Fast  and  furious  grew  the  dance  of 
the  priests  round  the  rock,  and  waxing 
hotter  and  more  excited  they  leaped 
and  twisted  themselves  in  horrible 
contortions.  Forbidding-looking  fel- 
lows they  were,  with  long  woolly 
hair  strangely  twisted  and  plaited  ; 
streaks  of  white  clay,  drawn  in  thin 
lines  on  the  black  skin,  gave  them  a 
ghastly  appearance,  while  hanging  all 
over  their  bodies  were  a  number  of 
small  bundles  of  coloured  rags,  bones, 
animals*  claws,  feathers,  and  all  sorts 
of  fearful  and  wonderful  charms  and 
fetishes. 

When  this  dance  had  lasted  a 
certain  time,  King  Sakitti  made  a 
signal.  The  girls  were  then  arranged 
in  single  file,  and  we  found  that  they 
were  each  to  climb  up  and  down  the 
rock  in  turn.  It  was  explained  to  us 
that  this  was  the  test  by  which  it 
could  be  decided  whether  each  maiden 
was  a  fit  candidate  to  be  admitted  to 
a  residence  on  the  mountain  as  an 
Otufo.  Each  girl  was  in  her  turn  to 
nscend  the  smooth  sides  of  the  rock 
and  descend  with  the  sole  assistance 
of  her  wand.  If  she  performed  this 
task  without  slipping  or  falling,  she 
was  considered  of  unimpeachable 
virtue  ;  but  if  any  unfortunate  should 
slip,  tumble,  or  fall  on  her  knees,  such 
accident  was  to  be  taken  as  an  unmis- 
takable token  of  her  unfitness  to  be 
received  as  an  Otvjo.  The  summit  of 
the  rock  was  not  more  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and, 
though  the  sides  were  steep  and  slip- 
pery, the  task  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult, especially  to  hardy  little  black 
maidens  accustomed  to  run  about  over 
hill  and  crag  all  day.  The  moral 
knowledge  or  consciousness  of  being 
unworthy  was  probably  relied  on  to 
point  out  the  truth,  and  the  effect  of 


guilty  unsteadiness  would  be  attributed 
to  the  unmistakable  action  of  the 
great  Fetish  in  causing  the  girl  to 
stumble  and  fall. 

The  girls  of  Krobo  were  either  unim- 
peachably  virtuous  or  else  possessed  a 
remarkable  amount  of  feminine  confi- 
dence, for  although  more  than  seven 
hundred  of  them  passed  over  that 
slippery  rock,  the  great  Fetish  gave  to 
each,  with  one  exception,  that  steadi- 
ness of  foot  which  was  taken  as  the 
certain  sign  of  unimpeachable  respecta- 
bility. The  only  exception  was  one 
unfortunate  little  girl  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old,  who,  before  she  had 
advanced  a  yard  up  the  side  of  the 
rock,  managed  to  entangle  her  white 
rod  between  her  feet.  Giving  a  de- 
spairing cry,  the  poor  creature  threw 
her  hands  over  her  head  and  fell  face 
downwards  on  the  rock.  A  terrible 
shout  rent  the  air  ;  the  poor  child,  who 
seemed  almost  unconscious  and  para- 
lysed with  fear,  was  seized  by  the 
howling  priests,  dragged  along  the 
ground,  and  in  a  moment  the  crowd 
closed  over  them. 

With  startling  suddenness  the  song 
had  changed,  and  in  the  place  of  the 
minor  chant,  which  though  rather 
monotonous  was  not  unpleasant,  an 
unutterably  dismal  howl  rose  from  all 
sides.  The  tom-toms  were  immedi- 
ately silenced,  and  only  the  long  white 
elephant-horns  blew  an  unearthly  wail 
which  re-echoed  among  the  rocks  and 
hollows  of  the  mountain.  At  the  same 
moment  the  sun  happened  to  be  sud- 
denly obscured  by  a  cloud,  and  all 
colour  seemed  to  have  faded  away  into 
depressing  gloom.  The  effect  of  the 
sudden  transition  was  most  dramatic, 
and  so  unearthly,  and  at  the  same  time 
savage,  was  the  song  now  sung,  that  a 
cold  shudder  ran  through  my  whole 
frame.  **  What  will  be  done  to  her  ? " 
I  excitedly  asked  the  interpreter, 
thinking  of  human  sacrifices  and  simi- 
lar horrors. 

"  She  will  be  sent  off  the  mountain, 
never  to  return,"  answered  the  man, 
looking  stolidly  in  front  of  him.  "  She 
is  unworthy." 
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I  was  about  to  insist  that  the  King 
should  answer  my  question,  when  I  was 
assured  by  one  of  our  party,  a  white 
trader  who  had  inhabited  the  country 
for  some  time,  that  no  bodily  harm 
would  befall  the  girl,  but  that,  being 
henceforth  an  outcast,  she  was  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  forming  part  of 
the  tribe  and  could  be  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  any  one.  I  was  nevertheless 
not  satisfied,  and,  remembering  the 
frequent  instances  of  human  sacrifices 
brought  home  to  the  Kr oboes,  I  deter- 
mined to  bear  the  incident  in  mind  for 
future  inquiry. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  priests 
returned  into  the  circle,  and  instantly 
the  drums  beat  again  and  the  people 
at  once  resumed  the  monotonous  chant. 
The  girls  continued  one  by  one  to  pass 
up  and  down  the  rock,  and  the  cere- 
mony proceeded  without  further 
incident. 

We  were  told  that  when  all  the 
girls  had  passed  the  ordeal,  they  would 
be  taken  in  a  body  to  two  or  three 
villages  set  aside  for  the  purpose,  and 
there  would  be  confined  for  seven  days 
to  the  houses.  During  this  time  they 
would  not  be  in  freedom  for  a  moment, 
nor  would  they  be  allowed  to  utter  a 
word.  They  would  be  cared  for  and 
fed  by  the  priestesses,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  seven  days  they  would  be  re- 
leased, in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
final  ceremony  of  their  initiation.  I 
was  not  told  whether  the  loathsome 
portions  of  their  apparel  were  taken 
with  them  in  their  seven  days'  seclu- 
sion, but  we  must  hope  not.  On  the 
seventh  day,  however,  their  bodies 
would  undergo  a  second  purification ; 
the  white  beads  round  the  hips 
would  be  exchanged  for  a  vast  num- 
ber of  strings  of  coloured  ones,  from 
which  would  hang,  back  and  front,  a 
handsome  silk  cloth,  velvet,  or  even 
brocade.  This  cloth,  rather  short  in 
front,  would  be  very  long  and  narrow 
behind,  sometimes  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  length,  so  long,  in  fact,  as  to  necessi- 
tate its  being  tucked  or  tied  up.  This 
narrow  cloth  constitutes  the  "  tail " 
for  which  the  Krobo  girls  and  women 


are  famous  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  ;  the  young  women  of  this 
tribe  being  generally  known  as  "  Tail- 
girls  "  rather  than  by  the  native  term 
Oiufo.  No  expense  is  spared  by  the 
Kroboes  on  the  adornment  of  their 
girls  while  on  the  Fetish-Mountain,  and 
the  materials  which  form  the  tail  are 
often  of  a  very  costly  description.  A 
vast  quantity  of  beads,  bracelets,  and 
necklaces  arealso  placed  on  them,  and^- 
nn  their  heads  a  very  curiously  shaped 
hat.  Formed  exactly  like  an  inverted 
flower-pot  and  of  considerable  size, 
this  hat  is  made  of  very  finely  plaited 
straw.  It  tits  well  on  to  the  head, 
and  is  glued  to  its  place  so  that  it  can- 
not easily  be  detached.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  head  dresses  are 
occasionally  changed,  otherwise — but 
we  will  not  pursue  this  part  of  the 
subject  farther.  The  costume  of  the 
Otufos  is  completed  by  a  pair  of 
curiously  shaped  anklets.  They  are 
rudely  fashioned  of  iron,  and  when 
shaken  emit  a  sound  like  that  of  a 
cracked  bell.  As  they  can  only  be 
taken  off  with  great  trouble,  a  skit- 
tishly inclined  Tail-girl  would  have 
{•ome  difficulty  in  concealing  the 
direction  of   her  whereabouts. 

When  the  girls  have  been  finally 
invested  in  this  brave  attire,  they  are 
definitely  enrolled  in  the  body  of 
Otufos,  For  the  next  four  or  five 
years  they  will  never  leave  the  moun- 
tain, or  be  out  of  sight  of  one  of  the 
guardian  priestesses.  They  will  do  no 
work,  save  fetch  and  carry  water  and 
wood  and  prepare  their  own  food.  Their 
parents  and  friends  can  only  see  them 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  it  is  on 
these  occasions  that  any  Krobo  bache- 
lor seeking  a  wife  accompanies  the 
families  to  that  part  of  the  mountain 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  girls,  and 
makes  his  choice.  If  the  girl  be  of  a 
marriageable  age,  the  dower  is  at  once 
paid,  and  the  wedding  takes  place  as 
soon  as  convenient ;  but  should  the 
object  of  the  man's  choice  be  too 
young,  she  will  be  "  sealed  '*  to  him, 
and  he  will  have  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing    for     her    maintenance    on    the 
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mountain  until  such  time  as  she  leaves 
it  to  become  one  of  his  wives. 

This  ceremony  is  only  one  of  the 
four  great  "  customs "  which  take 
place  annually  on  the  Fetish-Moun- 
tain ;  the  others,  known  as  the 
KotoclOf  NadxL  and  Kokonadu,  are 
reported  to  be  much  less  harmless  in 
character.  Fetish  customs  and  prac- 
tices are  hedged  in  with  so  much 
secrecy  and  mystery  that  many 
criminal  and  atrocious  acts  are  prob- 
ably committed  which  are  never 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  British  settlements  on  the 
Gold  Coast  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  run- 
ning along  the  seaboard.  District 
Commissioners  and  other  officials 
are  stationed  at  all  the  principal 
points,  and  in  the  large  towns  on  the 
coast  line  life  and  property  are  as 
secure  as  they  are  in  England.  The 
natives  inhabiting  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  official  settle- 
ments are  being  slowly  but  gradually 
improved  by  education,  and  also 
perhaps  in  a  slight  degree  by  exam- 
ple. Owing  to  many  reasons,  however, 
and  principally  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme unhenlthiness  of  the  interior, 
only  a  very  small  number  of  Europeans 
have  made  settlements  at  any  distance 
from  the  seaboard,  and  although  the 
Government  has  imposed  its  authority 
in  a  remarkable  manner  on  all  those 
tribes  inhabiting  the  regions  included 
in  the  Protectorate,  there  is  hardly  any 
direct  influence  of  European  civilisa- 
tion on  the  people  of  the  interior. 
Their  manners  and  customs  are  iden- 
tically the  same  as  they  were  when 
the  first  white  men  landed  on  the 
Gold  Coast  nearly  ^ve  centuries 
Hgo,  and  though  Ashantis  and 
tribes  further  inland  may  be  seen 
wearing  Manchester  cottons  and 
decorating  their  mud  huts  with  gaudy 


pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resur- 
rection, the  ordinary  life  of  these 
savages  has  not  been  modified  or 
improved  in  any  perceptible  degree. 
It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that, 
among  beings  so  ultra-conservative  as 
the  African  negro,  abominable  prac- 
tices which  have  been  religiously  ob- 
served for  thousands  of  years  could 
be  eradicated  by  the  mere  fact  of 
making  them  criminal. 

Hesketh  J.  Bell. 


A^ote  by  tJie  Author. — This  paper  was 
written  a  few  months  ago  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  Since  then.  King  Sakitti 
having  died  somewhat  suddenly,  an 
inquiry  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  nature  of  the 
Krobo  Fetish  customs,  more  especially 
as  regarded  the  Kotodo,  the  NadM, 
and  the  Kolconadu,  This  inquiry 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the 
customs  were  attended  by  all  kinds  of 
atrocities,  the  Kotoclo  especially  being 
characterised  by  human  sacrifices  on 
a  considerable  scale.  In  last  October 
the  Krobo  Mountain  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Colonial  troops, 
and  the  Fetish  houses,  on  being  ran- 
sacked, were  found  to  contain  enor- 
mous numbers  of  human  skulls,  thigh 
bones,  and  other  evidences  of  barbarous 
rites.  Four  Kroboes,  convicted  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  human  sacrifice,  were 
hanged  by  the  Colonial  authorities  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  tribe.  The 
Fetii^h  houses  have  all  been  burned, 
together  with  their  gruesome  contents  ; 
participation  in  any  of  the  Krobo 
customs  has  been  prohibited  by  law, 
including  even  that  of  the  Otvfo  ;  the 
girls'  villages  on  the  mountain  have 
been  destroyed,  and  a  Christian  king 
has  been  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  successor  to  the  late 
Sakitti. 
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CHAPTER  XVIT. 

John  Raby's  announcement  that 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  service  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  his  old  friend 
Shunker  Das,  for  that  astute  gentle- 
man had  sketched  out  a  very  different 
programme  in  which  the  shaitan  sahib 
was  to  figure  as  chief  actor.  Indeed, 
when  the  latter  had  first  come  nibbling 
round  the  indigo  prize,  Shunker  had, 
as  it  were,  asked  him  to  dine  off  it, 
chuckling  in  his  sleeve  the  while  at 
the  idea  of  getting  his  enemy  into 
the  toils.  But  then  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which 
the  young  civilian  rightly  considered 
a  sufficient  insurance  against  any 
punishment  for  breaking  the  rules  of 
his  covenant.  So  all  the  Lala's  deft 
hounding  of  the  native  papers  on  the 
track  of  "  disgraceful  corruption  and 
disregard  of  law  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
John  Raby  of  the  Civil  Service  "  had 
simply  resulted  in  bringing  a  personal 
supervision,  destructive  of  account- 
cooking,  into  the  business. 

He  went  down  to  Saudaghur  shortly 
after  the  Rabys,  and  nearly  had  a  fit 
over  the  calm  decision  with  which  the 
young  Englishman  took  possession  of 
the  field.  New  machines  were  being 
imported,  new  vats  built,  new 
contracts  made  with  growers  through- 
out a  large  stretch  of  the  district. 
On  all  sides  Shunker  found  himself 
forestalled,  outpaced,  left  in  the  cold. 
He  would  dearly  have  liked  to  break 
absolutely  with  this  shrewd,  unmerci- 
ful partner  ;  yet  to  indulge  this  desire 
meant  loss,  for  the  Lala,  despite  his 
hatred  of  the  work,  was  not  blind  to  John 
Raby's  supreme  capability  for  making 
the    business     pay.       He    was    torn 


asunder  by  rage  at  having  been  out 
witted,  and  admiration  for  the  wit 
which  had  effected  the  task.  Thus  he 
came  home  one  day  to  the  square 
block  of  a  house  he  owned  on  the 
outskirts  of  Saudaghur  village,  cursing 
freely,  and  longing  for  some  covert 
means  of  relieving  his  spite.  The 
recipient  of  his  curses  took  them 
with  stolid  indifference.  She  was 
a  dark-browed,  deep-chested  lump  of  a 
woman,  engaged  in  cooking  the  L&14*s 
dinner  in  a  dutiful  conscientious  sort 
of  way,  while  she  kept  one  eye  on  a  solid 
two-year-old  boy  who  was  busy  over  a 
pumpkin  rind.  This  was  Kirpo,  the 
absent  Ram-Lai's  wife,  who  had  been 
sent  to  occupy  this  empty  house  of 
the  Lala's  for  several  reasons.  Chiefly 
because  it  was  out  of  the  way  of 
scandal,  and  it  had  pleased  Shunker 
to  combine  pleasure  with  the  business 
of  supporting  her  during  her  husband's 
imprisonment ;  wherefore,  is  one  of 
those  problems  of  human  perversity 
best  left  alone.  Kirpo  herself  had 
merely  adopted  the  surest  way  of 
securing  comfort,  and  a  pair  of  gold 
bangles,  during  this  unpleasing  inter- 
lude, and  in  her  heart  was  longing  to 
return  to  her  rightful  owner ;  but  not 
without  the  bangles.  There  was, 
however,  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  between  her  and  the  Lala  on  this 
point,  resulting  on  the  one  side  in  her 
refusal  to  retire  discreetly  before  the 
off  chance  of  any  remission  of  her  hus- 
band's sentence  which  might  induce  a 
premature  appearance ;  and  on  the 
other  in  Shunker' s  half  alarmed  desire 
to  let  her  risk  her  nose  by  discovery, — 
neither  of  them  being  altogether  in 
earnest,  and  each  anxiously  awaiting 
symptoms  of  capitulation  in  the  other. 
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"I  don't  care  for  your  words,  Lala- 
Jt,"  she  retorted  in  answer  to  his  abuse. 
**  We  women  have  to  eat  curses,  aye, 
and  blows  too  ;  but  we  get  our  own 
way  for  all  that.  I  mean  to  have  the 
bangles,  so  the  sooner  you  unstomach 
them  the  better."  Her  black  brows 
met  in  determination  as  Shunker  con- 
signed her  and  all  her  female  ancestors 
to  unspeakable  torments.  "  If  you 
say  much  more  I'll  have  the  evil  eye 
cast  on  that  sickly  Nuttu  of  yours. 
Mai  Bishen  does  it.  You  take  seven 
hairs — " 

*'  Be  silent,  she-devil  ! "  shouted  the 
Lala  turning  green.  "  What  ails 
you  to  give  the  mind  freedom  on  such 
things  ?  Lo !  I  have  been  good  to 
you,  Kirpo,  and  the  boy  there, — would 
mine  were  like  him  !  " 

Kirpo  caught  the  child  in  her  arms, 
covering  him  with  kisses  as  she  held 
him  to  her  broad  brown  breast.  '*  Thine ! 
Pooh  !  thou  art  a  poor  body  and  a  poor 
spirit,  Shunker.  Afraid  for  all  thy  big 
belly ;  afraid  of  Raby-5aAi6.  Look 
you,  I  will  go  to  him  ;  nay,  I  will 
go  to  his  rtiem,  who  loves  to  see  the 
black  women,  and  she  will  make  you 
give  me  the  bangles." 

Now  Shunker's  evil  disposition  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  an  amoeba.  That 
is  to  say,  no  sooner  did  a  suggestion  of 
food  dawn  upon  it,  than  straightway 
the  undefined  mass  of  spite  shot  out 
a  new  limb  in  that  direction.  Kirpo's 
words  had  this  effect  upon  him .  After  all 
why  should  she  not  go  to  see  the  mem  f 
How  angry  the  shaitan  would  be  if 
he  knew  that  his,  Shunker's  mistress, 
liad  had  an  interview  with  the  stuck- 
up  English  girl.  What  business,  too, 
liad  she  to  bring  her  husband  money 
when  her  father  was  bankrupt  ?  Rare 
sport  indeed  to  chuckle  over  when 
Raby  put  on  his  airs.  **  By  the  holy 
water  of  Gunga  ! "  he  cried,  **  thou 
shalt  go,  Kirpo,  as  my  wife.  No  one 
will  know.  Silks  and  satins,  Kirpo, 
and  sheets  held  up  for  thee  to  scuttle 
through  so  that  none  may  see  !  Aha  ! 
And  I  have  to  take  off  my  shoes  at 
the  door,  curse  him  !  "  He  lay  back 
Mnd  chuckled  at  the  bare  idea  of   the 


petty,   concealed  insult  of    which    no 
one  but  himself  would  know. 

Kirpo  looked  at  him  in  contemptu- 
ous dislike.  **  If  I  was  a  bad  woman 
like  thy  friends  in  the  bazaar  I  would 
not  go,  for  they  say  she  is  easy  to 
deceive  and  kind  ;  but  I  am  not  bad. 
It  is  you  who  are  bad.  So  I  will  go  ; 
but  with  the  bangles, — and  with  the  - 
boy  too,  in  a  khim-kJidh  (cloth  of  gold) 
coat.  'Twill  be  as  thy  son  Lala;;i, 
remember,  so  thou  wouldst  not  have 
him  look  a  beggar." 

Her  shrill  laughter  rang  through 
the  empty  house  making  an  old 
woman  glance  upwards  from  the  lower 
court.  "Kirpo  should  go  home," 
muttered  the  hag,  •'*  or  she  will  lose  her 
nose  like  Dhundei  when  they  let  her 
husband  out  of  gaol  by  mistake.  A 
grand  mistake  for  poor  Dhunnu  !  oho  ! 
oho  ! " 

"Kirpo  Devi,"  returned  the  Lala, 
with  a  grin  of  concentrated  wickedness, 
"  thou  shalt  have  the  bangles,  and 
then  thou  shall  go  see  the  mem  first, 
and  to  damnation  after.  Mark  my 
words,  *tis  a  true  saying."  For  an- 
other suggestion  of  evil  had  sprung 
into  vision,  and  he  already  had  a  feeler 
out  to  seize  it. 

Two  days  later  he  sat  on  the  same 
bed  grinning. over  his  own  cleverness, 
yet  for  all  that  disconcerted.  Kirpo 
had  fled,  with  her  boy  and  her 
bangles.  That  he  had  expected,  but  he 
was  hardly  prepared  to  find  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  his  brass  cooking-pots 
into  the  bargain.  He  cursed  a  little, 
but  on  the  whole  felt  satisfied,  since 
his  spite  against  Belle  Raby  had  been 
gratified  and  Kirpo  got  rid  of,  at  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  deftly  lacquered 
brass  bangles.  He  grinned  still  more 
wickedly  at  the  thought  of  the  latter's 
face  when  she  found  out  the  trick. 

As  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe  a  man 
looked  in  at  the  door, — a  curiously 
evasive,  downcast  figure  in  garments 
so  rumpled  as  to  suggest  having  been 
tied  up  in  tight  bundles  for  months  ; 
as  indeed  they  had  been,  duly  ticketed 
and  put  away  in  the  store-rooms  of  the 
gaol. 
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"  Holy  Krishna ! "  muttered  the  Lali, 
while  drops  of  sweat  at  the  thought  of 
the  narrow  escape  oozed  to  his  forehead, 
" 'tis  R^Hiu  himself." 

And  B^mu  it  was,  scowling  and 
suspicious.  "Where's  my  house]'* 
he  asked  after  the  curtest  of  greet- 
ings. 

,  Unfortunately  for  the  truth  Shun- 
ker  Das  had  answered  this  question  in 
anticipation  many  times.  So  he  was 
quite  prepared.  "Thy  house,  oh 
R&mu?  If  she  be  not  at  home,  God 
knoweth  whither  she  hath  gone.  I 
sent  her  here,  for  safety,  seeing  that 
women  are  uncertain  even  when  ill- 
looking  ;  but  she  hath  left  this  security 
without  my  consent." 

His  hearer's  face  darkened  still 
more  deeply  as  he  looked  about  him 
in  a  dissatisfied  way.  "  I  went  straight 
to  Faizapore ;  they  said  she  was  here." 
He  did  not  add  that  he  had  purposely 
refrained  from  announcing  his  remis- 
sion (for  good  conduct)  in  order  to  see 
the  state  of  affairs  for  himself. 

Shunker  meanwhile  was  mentally 
offering  a  cheap  but  showy  oblation  to 
his  pet  deity  for  having  suggested  the 
abstraction  of  the  brass  pots  to  Kirpo. 
"I  say  nothing,  Ramu,"  he  replied 
unctuously ;  "  but  this  I  know,  that 
having  placed  her  here  virtuously 
with  an  old  mother,  who  is  even  now 
engaged  in  work  below,  she  hath  fled, 
nor  stayed  her  hand  from  taking 
things  that  are  not  hers.  See,  I  am 
here  without  food  even,  driven  to  eat 
it  from  the  bazaar,  by  reason  of  her 
wickedness ;  but  I  will  call,  and  the 
old  mother  will  fetch  some ;  thou  must 
be  hungry.  Hadst  thou  sent  word, 
Ramu,  the  faithful  servant  should 
have  had  a  feast  from  the  faithful 
master." 

Ramu  and  he  looked  at  each  other 
steadily  for  a  moment,  like  two  dogs 
uncertain  whether  to  giovl  or  to  be 
friends. 

"  Fret  not  because  of  one  woman, 
Ramu,"  added  his  master  peacefully. 
*'  Hadst  thou  sent  word,  she  would 
have  been  at  home  doubtless.  She  is 
no  worse  than  others." 


"She  shall  be  worse  by  a  nose," 
retorted  his  hearer  viciously.  Where- 
at the  Lala  laughed. 

He  sat  talking  to  his  old  henchman 
till  late  on  into  the  night,  during  the 
course  of  his  conversation  following  so 
many  trails  of  that  serpent,  his  own 
evil  imaginings,  that  before  Ramu, 
full  of  fresh  meats  and  wines,  had 
fallen  asleep,  Shunker  Das  had  almost 
persuaded  himself,  as  well  as  the 
husband,  that  Kirpo's  disappearance 
had  something  to  do  with  gold  bangles 
and  a  series  of  visits  to  the  shcdta/a 
sahib  in  the  rest-house,  where,  until 
their  own  was  finished,  the  Rabys 
were  living. 

This  scandalous  suggestion  found, 
to  Ramu's  mind,  a  certain  corrobora- 
tion next  day  ;  for  on  his  way  to  the 
station  in  order  to  return  to  Faizapore, 
he  came  full  tilt  on  his.  wife,  also 
hurrying  to  catch  the  train.  The 
gold  bangles  on  her  wrists,  and  the 
fact  of  her  having  remained  in 
Saudaghur  after  leaving  the  LallL's 
house,  pointed  to  mischief.  He  flew 
at  her  like  a  mad  dog,  too  angry  even 
to  listen.  Now  the  station  of 
Saudaghur  was  a  good  two  miles  from 
the  town,  and  the  road  a  lonely  one ; 
so  the  enraged  husband  had  no  in- 
terruptions, and  finally  marched  on 
to  his  destination,  leaving  his  wife 
half  dead  behind  a  bush ;  a  brutal, 
but  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  a 
land  where  animal  jealousy  is  the  only 
cause  of  women's  importance.  That 
evening  John  Raby,  riding  back  from 
a  distant  village  in  the  dusk,  was 
nearly  thrown  at  the  rest-house  gates 
by  a  sudden  swerve  of  his  horse. 

'' Dohail  Dohail  Doliai!''  The 
traditional  appeal  for  justice  rose  to 
high  heaven  as  a  female  figure  started 
from  the  shadow,  and  clutched  his 
bridle.  It  was  Kirpo,  with  a  bloody 
veil  drawn  close  about  her  face. 

The  young  man  swore,  not  unnatur- 
ally. "  Well,  what's  the  matter  ? "  he 
cried  angrily ;  past  experience  teach- 
ing him  the  hopelessness  of  escaping 
without  some  show  of  attention. 
*'  I'm    not    a    magistrate   any  longer. 
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thank  God  I  Go  to  the  police,  my 
good  woman.  Oh  !  "  he  continued,  in 
contemptuous  comprehension,  as  the 
woman,  clutching  fiercely  with  both 
hands,  let  go  her  veil,  which  falling 
aside  showed  a  noseless  face ;  **  'tis 
your  own  fault,  no  doubt." 

**The  Ullal  the  Lal& ! "  shrieked 
Kirpo.     **  'Tis  his  doing." 

'*  Shunker  DasT'  asked  John  Raby, 
reining  up  his  horse  in  sudden 
interest. 

**  Yes,  Shunker  Das  1  He  gave  me 
the  gold  bangles  for  going  to  see  your 
mem  and   pretending  to  be  his  wife 
He  did   it ;  the  ill-begotten  son  of  a 
hag,  the  vile  offspring  of  a  she-devil !  " 

So,  with  sobs  and  curses,  she  poured 
the  whole  tale  of  her  wrong  into  the 
young  man's  ear.  He  listened  to  it  with 
wonderful  patience.  **  All  you  want, 
1  suppose,  is  to  punish  your  husband  ? " 
he  asked,  when  she  paused  for  breath. 

**  No !  "  almost  yelled  the  woman. 
"  The  Lala !  the  Laia  !  I  could  choke 
him  on  his  own  flesh." 

John  Kaby  laughed.  These  half 
savages  had  certainly  most  expressive 
methods  of  speech ;  a  pity  their 
actions  were  not  as  forcible.  "  Wait 
here,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I'll  send 
you  out  a  note  for  the  native  magis- 
trate ;  but  mind  !  no  word  of  your  visit 
to  my  wife.  I'm  not  going  to  have 
that  all  over  the  place." 

Kirpo  squatted  down  at  the  gate- 
post, wrapping  the  bloody  veil  round 
her  once  more ;  a  habit  she  would 
have  to  grow  into  with  the  years. 
Not  a  stone's  throw  from  this  ghastly 
tigure,  in  the  large  bare  sitting-room 
of  the  rest-house,  which  she  had  decor- 
ated to  the  best  of  her  ability  with 
Indian  draperies  disposed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  West,  sat  Belle  in  a 
low  wicker  chair.  A  tea-table  bright 
with  silver  and  china  awaited  the 
master's  return,  while  a  pile  of  music 
scattered  on  the  open  piano  showed 
her  recent  occupation.  **  There  you 
are  at  last,  John  !  "  she  said.  "  Cold 
isn't  it?— quite  Christmas  weather; 
but  your  tea  is  ready." 

"  And  what  has  my  wife  been  doing 


with  herself  all  day  ? "  he  asked,  with 
the  complacent  affection  which  invar- 
iably sprang  up  at  the  sight  of  his  own 
home  comfort.  f 

"  Oh,  1 1  Working,  and  reading, 
and  practising  as  usual.  There's  a 
very  interesting  article  on  the  morality 
of  the  Yedas  in  the  *  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.'      It  seems  wonderfully  pure." 

"A  little  more  sugar,  if  you  please, 
and  one  of  those  cakes  with  the  choco- 
late, dear,"  was  the  reply,  given  with 
a  stretching  of  the  limbs  into  the 
curves  of  a  cushioned  chair.  "Do 
you  know.  Belle,  India  is  a  most 
delightful  country.  If  Blanche  Amory 
had  lived  here  she  would  not  have  had 
to  say,  *  II  me  faut  des  emotions.' 
They  sit  at  the  gate,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  contrasts  give  such  a  zest  to  life. 
You,  with  that  white  gown  and  all 
the  accessories  (as  the  studio  slang 
has  it)  are  like  pdte  de  foit  after  the 
black  bread  of  the  Spartans.  If  you 
have  done  your  tea,  go  to  the  piano, 
there's  a  dear  girl,  and  play  me  a 
valse,  R%ot8  d'Artiour  for  choice  ;  that 
will  put  the  truffles  to  the  pdte." 

Kirpo  squatting  at  the  gate,  waiting 
for  vengeance,  heard  the  gay  notes. 
**  What  a  noise  !  "  she  said  to  herself  ; 
"  no  beginning  or  end,  just  like  a 
jackal's  cry.  I  wish  he  would  send 
the  letter." 

It  came  at  last ;  and  Kirpo,  for  one, 
always  believed  that  to  it  she  owed 
the  fact  that  Il4mu  was  caught,  tried, 
sentenced,  and  imprisoned  for  a  whole 
year  ;  for  as  she  used  to  say,  in  telling 
the  tale  to  her  cronies,  "  I  hadn't  a 
cowrie  or  an  ornament  left,  so  it  would 
have  been  no  use  complaining  to  the 
police." 

The  Lal^,  too,  impressed  a  like 
belief  on  the  indignant  Ramu.  "  'Tis 
true  enough,"  he  said,  "  that  it  is 
tyranny  to  deny  a  man  his  right  to 
teach  his  wife  caution  ;  but  there  ! — 
she  went  straight  to  'Ra.hj-sahib,  and 
now  you  are  in  for  a  whole  year  with- 
out a  friend  to  stand  treat,  my  poor 
Ramu." 

Rkm  likVs  teeth  chattered  at  the 
prospect  of  desertion.     "  But  you  will 
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stand   by  me  still,  master  ]  "  he  asked 
piteously. 

**  Wherefore,  Ramu  ]  Even  a  huniah 
leaves  old  scores  alone  when  there  is  a' 
receipt-stamp  on  the  paper,"  chuckled 
the  usurer.  "  Pray  that  thou  hast 
not  the  same  warder,  oh  my  son,  and 
come  back  to  me,  if  thou  willst,  when 
the  time  is  over."  He  happened  to  be 
in  high  good  spirits  that  morning 
owing  to  a  slip  on  John  Raby's  part 
in  regard  to  the  signing  of  some 
contract,  which  promised  to  put  rupees 
into  the  Lala's  private  pocket.  So 
much  so,  that  he  went  to  the  rest- 
house  in  order  to  gloat  over  the  prospect 
in  his  unconscious  partner's  presence. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  latter  had 
seen  him  since  Kirpo's  appeal  and 
confession,  for  John  Raby  had  pur- 
posely avoided  an  interview  until  the 
trial,  with  its  possibility  of  unpleasant- 
ness, was  over.  Xow  he  calmly  shut 
the  door,  and  made  the  practical  joker 
acquire  a  thorough  and  yet  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  ruling 
race,  finishing  up  by  a  contemptuous 
recommendation  to  vinegar  and  brown 
paper. 

*'  I've  been  fighting  your  battles, 
dear,"  he  said,  coming  into  his  wife's 
room,  and  leaning  over  to  kiss  her  as 
she  lay  resting  on  the  sofa.  A  pile  of 
dainty  lace  and  muslin  things  on  the 
table  beside  her  told  tales  for  the 
future. 

"  My  battles,  John]  I  didn't  know 
I  had  any  enemies  here."  Or  any 
friends  she  might  have  added,  for  those 
three  months  in  the  rest-house  had 
been  inexpressibly  lonely,  her  husband 
away  all  day,  and  no  white  face  within 
fifty  miles. 

"  Enemies  ?  No,  Belle,  I  should  say 
not ;  but  I  have,  and  what's  mine's 
yours,  you  know."  Then,  half  amused, 
half  irritated,  he  told  her  of  Kirpo's 
visit. 

Her  eyes  sought  his  with  the 
puzzled  look  which  life  was  beginning 
to  put  into  them.  *'I  suppose  it  was 
intended  as  an  insult,"  she  said ;  "  but 
when  a  man  has  half  a  dozen  wives, 
some  married  one,  some  another  way. 


it, — it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  if  they 
are  married  or  not." 

"  My  dear  !  "  cried  he,  aghast.  **  I 
do  hope  you  haven't  been  reading  my 
French  novels." 

She  smiled,  a  trifle  bitterly.  **i^o  ; 
they  bore  me.  It's  the  gazetteer  of 
this  district  which  is  to  blame.  How 
many  kinds  of  marriage  %  I  forget  ; 
one  is  called  a  kicking-strap,  I  know. 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  names  all 
through.  What  difference  can  it 
make  ? " 

John  Raby  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  in,  for  him,  quite  a  disturbed 
manner.  **  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you 
speak  that  way,  Belle.  It's  always  a 
mistake.  If  you  can't  see  the  insult, 
you  will  at  least  allow  that  it  confirms 
what  I  have  always  maintained,  the 
undesirability  of  mixing  yourself  up 
with  a  social  life  that  doesn't  fit  in 
with  ours.  It  has  put  me  into  rather 
a  hole  at  all  events." 

*'A  hole,  John  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"Why,  even  the  Lala  won't  work 
with  me  after  this,  and  I  must  take  all 
the  risk ;  there  isn't  much  of  course, 
but  somehow  I've  been  hustled  all 
through.  First  by  that  foolish 
trial " 

"  I  thought  we  had  agreed  to  leave 
that  alone,  John  1 "  interrupted  his  wife 
with  a  heightened  colour. 

"  True,  oh  queen  !  And  you  needn't 
be  afraid,  Belle.  You  and  the  babies 
shall  be  millionaires,  billionaires  if  you 
like."  And  a  speech  like  this,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  the  half-carelesF, 
half-affectionate  glance  she  knew  so 
well,  would  start  her  self-reproach  on 
the  road  to  that  sanctuary  from  all  her 
vague  puzzles,  the  fixed  belief  that  she 
and  John  were  the  most  attached  of 
couples. 

It  would,  nevertheless,  be  almost 
impossible  to  over-colour  the  absolute 
loneliness  of  the  girl's  life  at  this  time. 
Her  husband  away  from  dawn  till 
sundown,  her  only  companions  a  people 
whose,  uncouth  patois  she  hardly 
understood,  whose  broad  simplicity  of 
purpose  and  passion  positively  confused 
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her  own  complexity.  It  was  utter 
isolation  ;  combined  with  the  persist- 
ent reflection  that  close  by,  in  the 
native  town,  humanity  went  to  and 
fro  full  to  the  brim  with  the  same 
emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and 
fear,  though  the  causes  were  different. 
It  made  her  feel  as  if  she  had  dropped 
from  another  world  ;  and  being  from 
physical  causes  fanciful  she  often 
thought,  when  looking  over  the  wide 
level  plain  without  one  tree  to  break 
its  contour  which  stretched  away  from 
her  to  the  horizon,  that,  but  for  the 
force  of  gravity,  she  could  walk  over 
its  visible  curve  into  space.  One  of 
her  chief  amusements  was  what  her 
husband  laughingly  called  her  jardin 
d'a^climatation  ;  a  dreary  row  of  pots 
where,  in  defiance  of  a  daily  efflores- 
cence of  Glauber's  salt,  she  coaxed 
a  dozen  or  so  of  disheartened  pansies 
into  producing  feeble  flowers  half  the 
size  of  a  wild  heart's-ease.  She  was 
extremely  patient,  was  Belle  Raby, 
and  given  to  watering  and  tending  all 
things  which  she  fancied  should  adorn 
a  woman's  house  and  home,  and  among 
them  gratitude.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
but  the  thought  of  Philip  Marsden's 
ill-requited  kindness  set  this  irreclaim- 
able hero-worshipper  into  metaphori- 
cally besprinkling  his  grave  with 
her  tears,  until  countless  flowers  of 
fact  and  fancy  grew  up  to  weave 
a  crown  for  his  memory,  a  frame  for 
his  virtues.  The  extent  to  which  she 
idealised  him  never  came  home  to 
her,  for  the  fact  of  his  having  passed 
finally  from  life  prevented  her  from 
having  to  decide  his  exact  position  in 
her  pantheon.  Another  thing  which 
intensified  her  inclination  to  over- 
estimate the  benefits  she  had  received 
at  Philip's  hands  was  her  husband's 
evident  desire  for  complete  silence  on 
this  subject.  Naturally  in  one  so 
impulsively  generous  as  Belle,  this 
seemed  to  make  her  remembrance, 
and  her  gratitude,  all  the  more  neces- 
sary. 

Bo  time  passed  until,  as  women  have 
to  do,  she  began  to  set  her  house  in 
order  against  life  or  death.     To-day, 
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to-morrow,  the  next  day,  everything 
familiar,  commonplace, — and  then  ? 
How  the  heart  beats  in  swift  wonder 
and  impatience  even  though  the  cradle 
may  be  the  grave  ! 

A  hint  of  spring  was  in  the  air  ; 
that  sudden  spring  which  in  Northern 
India  follows  close  on  the  first  foot- 
steps of  the  new  year.  Belle  with  a 
light  heart  sat  sorting  her  husband's 
wardrobe,  and  laying  aside  in  camphor 
and  peppercorns  things  not  likely  to 
be  required ;  for  who  could  tell  how 
long  it  might  be  ere  she  could  look 
after  John's  clothes  again  1  As  she 
paused  to  search  the  pockets  of  a  coat, 
a  building  sparrow  hopped  across  the 
floor  to  tug  at  a  loose  thread  in  the 
pile  of  miscellaneous  garments  among 
which  she  was  sitting,  and  a  bright- 
eyed  squirrel,  hanging  on  the  open 
door,  cast  watchful  glances  on  a  skein 
of  Berlin  wool  which  appeared  utterly 
desirable  for  a  nest.  The  whole  world, 
she  thought,  seemed  preparing  for 
new  life,  working  for  the  unknown, 
and  she  smiled  at  the  fancy  as  she 
began  methodically  to  fold  and  smooth. 
More  carefully  than  usual,  for  this 
was  John's  political  uniform,  and  the 
sight  of  it  invariably  brought  her  la 
pang  of  regret  for  the  career  that  had 
been  given  up.  Suddenly  her  half- 
caressing  fingers  distinguished  some- 
thing unusual  between  the  linings,, 
something  that  must  have  slipped  from 
the  pocket,  for  she  had  to  unrip  a 
rough  mend  in  the  latter  ere  she  could 
remove  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  folded 
in  two,  smooth,  uncrushed. 

The  writing  startled  her  ;  it  wa& 
Philip  Marsden's,  and  she  sat  there 
for  a  minute  staring  at  it  blankly. 
In  after  years  the  smell  of  camphor 
always  brought  her  back  to  that 
moment  of  life ;  the  sunlight  stream- 
ing on  the  floor  beside  her,  the  twit- 
tering bird,  the  watchful  squirrel. 

The  draft  of  a  will, — surely  the 
will — and  yet !  How  came  it  in  her 
husband's  pocket,  in  the  coat  that  he 
must  have  worn?  Then  he  had 
known — be  must  have  known  about 
the  money  !     Money  1     Yes,  the  one 
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passion  she  had  ever  seen  on  his  face ; 
the  one  love 

The  sparrow  came  back  again  and 
again  robbing  one  life  for  another. 
The  squirrel,  emboldened  at  her 
silence,  made  off  with  its  heart's 
desire ;  but  still  poor  Belle  lay  in  a 
dead  faint  on  the  floor.  And  there 
she  might  have  remained,  with  the 
accusing  paper  in  her  hand  to  face 
her  husband,  had  not  pain,  sharp 
compelling  pain,  roused  her.  To 
what]  To  a  new  life,  to  something 
beyond,  yet  of  herself,  something  to 
defy  fate  and  carry  hope  and  fear 
from  the  present  to  the  future. 

A  vague  understanding  of  her  own 
position  came  to  her  as  she  lay  slowly 
gathering  consciousness,  until  she  rose 
to  her  feet  and  looked  round  her 
almost  fearfully.  "  It  must  not  alter 
anything,"  she  muttered,  as  the  torn 
shreds  of  paper  fell  from  her  shaking 
hand.  **It  cannot, — oh,  dear  God  !  it 
shall  not.  Not  now,  not  now  ;  I  could 
not  bear  it ;  not  now,  not  now  !  *' 

All  that  night  Belle  Baby  fought  a 
strange,  uncertain  battle,  fought  hard 
for  the  old  life  and  the  new,  for  life 
or  death,  scarcely  knowing  why  she 
did  either,  and  caring  for  little, 
thinking  of  little,  save  the  blind 
instinct  of  fight.  And  with  the  dawn 
the  child  which  was  hers,  but  which 
she  was  never  to  see,  gave  up  its 
feeble  desire,  and  left  nothing  but  a 
pitiful  waxen  image  to  tell  of  life  that 
liad  been  and  was  gone. 

But  Belle,  fast  clasping  her  hus- 
band's hand,  was  in  the  Land  of 
Dreams ;  the  land  to  which  many 
things  besides  the  dead  child  must 
,belong  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Death,  we  are  told,  changes  our 
vile  bodies  and  minds.  It  is  at  any 
rate  to  be  hoped  so,  if  orthodox  heaven 
is  to  be  endurable  to  some  of  us.  And 
when  mind  and  body  have  gone  nigh 
to  death,  so  nigh  that  he  has  stilled 
us  in  his  arms  for  long  days  and 
nights,  when  he  has  kissed  the  sight 


of  all  things  mortal  from  our  eyes, 
and  charmed  away  love  and  dread  till 
soul  could  part  from  flesh  without  one 
sigh;  does  not  that  sometimes  send 
us  back,  as  it  were,  to  a  new  life, 
and  make  us  feel  strangers  even  to 
ourselves  ? 

Belle  Baby  felt  this  as  she  came 
back  discreetly,  decently,  according  to 
her  wont  in  all  things,  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow.  Everything 
was  changed,  and  she  herself  was  no 
longer  the  girl  who  had  cried  uselesBly, 
"  Not  now !  Ah,  dear  God,  not 
now ! " 

When  she  first  floated  up  to  con- 
sciousness through  the  dim  resounding 
sea  which  for  days  and  nights  had 
seemed  to  lull  her  to  sleep,  it  had 
been  to  find  herself  in  John's  arms, 
while  he  fed  her  with  a  teaspoon,  and 
she  had  drifted  down  again  into  the 
dark,  carrying  with  her  a  faint,  half- 
amused  wonder  why  a  man  who  had 
so  deceived  his  wife  should  trouble 
himself  about  her  beef-tea.  Neither 
was  it  a  fit  season  for  tragedy  when, 
with  hair  decently  brushed  for  the 
first  time,  and  a  bit  of  pink  ribbon 
disposed  somewhere  to  give  colour  to 
the  pale  face,  she  lay  propped  up  on 
the  pillow  at  last,  fingering  a  bunch 
of  roses  brought  her  by  the  traitor. 
Nor  when  he  had  carried  her  to  the 
sofa  with  pleasant  smiles  at  the  ease 
of  the  task,  could  she  begin  the 
dreadful  accusation,  **  You  knew  I 
was  an  heiress, — that  was  why  you 
married  me."  Horrible,  hateful !  The 
blood  would  surge  over  her  face,  the 
tears  come  into  her  eyes  at  the  thought 
of  the  degradation  of  such  a  mutual 
understanding.  Better,  far  better, 
that  the  offender  should  go  scot-free. 
And  after  all,  where  was  the  differ- 
ence? What  had  she  lost?  Only 
ignorance ;  the  thing  itself  had  always 
been  the  same.  And  yet  she  had  not 
found  it  out — yet  she  had  been  con- 
tent 1  That  was  the  saddest,  strangest 
part  of  all,  and  in  her  first  bitterness 
of  spirit  she  asked  herself,  more  than 
once,  if  she  had  any  right  to  truth, 
when  lies  satisfied  her  so  easily.     He 
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had  not  chosen  her  out  of  all  the 
world  because  he  loved  her,  and  yet 
she  had  not  found  him  out.  Was  it 
not  possible  that  she  had  not  found 
herself  out  either  1  And  what  then  ] 
Did  it  make  any  difference,  any 
difference  at  all  1 

During    her   tedious    convalescence 
she  lay  turning  these  things  over  and 
over   in    her    mind   almost  as  if   the 
problem  referred  to  the  life  of  some 
one  else.     Et  was  a  critical  time  for 
the  new  venture,  and  long  before  she 
could  leave  the  sofa  her  husband  had 
to  spend  a  day  here,  two  days  there, 
arranging  for  labour  and  machinery  ; 
above     all    for   the   new   house    into 
which  he  was  so  anxious  for  her  to 
settle    comfortably    before    the    hot 
weather    came    on.      All    was   very 
natural    and    right;    nevertheless    it 
marked  the  beginning   of   the   epoch 
which  comes  about  in  most  marriages  ; 
the  time  when  Adam  and   Eve  leave 
the  garden    of    Eden,    and    face    the 
world ;  the  time  when  different   dis- 
positions    naturally    drift     apart     to 
different   interests.     Belle,  still  weak 
and  unstrung,  found  a  morbid  signifi- 
cance in  her  husband's  growing  absorp- 
tion  in  the  business;  she  seemed  to 
see  the  greed  of  gold  in  his  handsome 
face   as   he   sat    descanting,  over   his 
cigarette,  on  the  many  projects  of  his 
busy  brain.     Yet  she  said  no  word  of 
blame  or  warning,  for  she  began   to 
lack   the   courage   of    criticism.     The 
fact  was,  she  did  not  want  to  know 
the  extent  of  the  gulf  between  them ; 
thus  she  kept   silence    on   all   points 
which  might  serve  as  a  landmark  to 
their  relative  positions.     Even  so  she 
came  on  the  knowledge  unawares. 

**  I'm  glad  you  don't  fret  over  the 
baby,"  he  said  to  her  one  day;  "but 
you  were  always  sensible.  The  poor 
little  thing  might  have  got  ill,  you 
know,  and  it  would  have  been  a  bore 
if  you  had  had  to  go  to  the  hills  this 
year,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done." 

After  that  she  would  have  died 
sooner  than  mention  a  grief  that  was 
always  with  her,  despite  her  smiling 


face.     Yet,  when   he  was   away,    she 
wept  unrestrained  teai  s  over  a  forlorn 
little  spot  in  the  dreary  garden  where 
they  told  her  the  lost  hope  lay  hidden 
away  for  ever  from  her  eyes.     If  she 
had   only  seen   it   once,   she   used  to 
think  ;  if  she  could  only  have  shed  one 
tear  over  the  little  face  of  which  she 
used   to   dream !     If   she   could    only 
have  whispered    to   it   that   she  was 
sorry,  that  it  was  not  her  fault.    Such 
grief,  she  told  herself,  was  natural  even 
in  the  happiest  wife ;  it  could  not  be 
construed  into  a  complaint,  or  counted 
as  a  surrender  to  Fate.     She  was  not 
going  to  do  that,  whatever  happened, 
never,    never  !     That  was  the  ruling 
idea  to  which  even  her  own  unhappiness 
gave  place ;  and  the  cause  of  this  fixed 
purpose  was  a  curious  one.     Nothing 
more   or  less  than  a  passionate  desire 
not   to   defeat  the  purpose  of   Philip 
Marsden's    legacy.      He    had    meant 
kindly  by  her ;  when,  she  thought  witli 
the   glow   of  ardent   gratitude  which 
his   memory   invariably  aroused,  had 
he  not  meant  kindly  by  her  and  hers  I 
And  no  one,  least  of  all   she  herself, 
should  turn  that  kindness  to  unkind- 
ness.     Poor   Belle !    She    was    bound 
hand  and   foot   to   hero-worship,  and 
life  had  shown  her  unmistakably  that 
it   was   safer   to   canonise    the   dead. 
She  lived,  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
a  solitude  hard  even  of  explanation  to 
those  unacquainted  with  out-station  life 
in  India.     The  growing  gulf  between 
her  and  her  husband  had  to  be  bridged 
over  a   dozen   times  a  day  by  their 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other  even 
for    bare    speech.     The    saying,    "  It 
takes  two  to   make  a  quarrel,"  falls 
short  of  truth.     It  takes  three  ;  two  to 
fight,  and  one  to  hold  the  sponge  and  play 
umpire.     After  a  few  days  of  enforced 
silence   during  his  frequent  absences 
Belle  was  quite  ready  to  welcome  John 
back  with  smiles,  and  this  very  readi- 
ness gave  her  comfort.     Things  could 
not  be  so  far  wrong  after  all ;  and  the 
next    time    he    went    away   she    set 
herself  to  miss  his   company  with  a 
zest   that  would   have  seemed  right- 
minded,     wrong-headed,    and     purely 
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pitiful  to  the  spectators,  had  there 
been  any  spectators.  It  was  so  even 
to  herself,  at  times,  when,  for  instance, 
the  shadows  of  day  lifted  in  the  night- 
time, and  she  woke  to  find  her  pillow 
wet  with  tears, — why,  she  knew  not. 
Perhaps  because  those  who  had  loved 
her  best  were  lying  in  unknown  graves 
far  away  among  the  everlasting  hills. 
It  seemed  so  strange  that  they  should 
have  met  such  similar  fates ;  their 
very  deaths  mysterious,  if  all  too 
certain.  In  her  mind  they  seemed 
indissolubly  mixed  up  with  each  other, 
living  and  dying,  and  her  thoughts 
were  often  with  them.  Not  in  sadness, 
in  anything  but  sadness ;  rather  in  a 
deep  unreasoning  content  that  they 
had  loved  and  trusted  her. 

And  all  the  while  Fate  was  arrang- 
ing a  cunning  blow  against  her  hard- 
contested  peace. 

She  was  expecting  her  husband  one 
evening  when  the  rapid  Indian  twilight 
had  begun  to  fill  the  large  bare  room 
with  shadows,  and  as,  driven  by  the 
waning  light  from  her  books,  she  sat 
down  at  the  piano,  her  fingers  found 
one  theme  after  another  on  the  keys. 
Quite  carelessly  they  fell  on  the 
"  Friihlingslied,"  which  three  years 
before  had  wrought  poor  Dick's  un- 
doing. And  then,  suddenly,  she 
seemed  to  feel  the  touch  of  his  warm 
young  lips  on  hers,  to  see  the  fire  and 
worship  of  his  eyes.  Was  that  Love  ? 
she  wondered,  as  her  fingers  stilled 
themselves  to  silence  ;  or  was  tJiat  too 
nothing  but  a  lie?  Dear,  dear  old 
Dick  !  The  shadows  gathered  into  an 
eager  protesting  face,  the  empty  room 
seemed  full  of  the  life  that  was  dead 
for  ever.  Ah,  if  it  could  be  so  really  ! 
If  those  dear  dead  could  only  come 
back  just  to  know  how  sorely  the 
living  longed  for  them. 

A  sound  behind  made  her  rise 
hastily.  "Is  that  you,  John?  How 
late  you  are ! "  she  said  with  face 
averted,  for,  dark  as  it  was,  the  un- 
bidden tears  in  her  eyes  craved  con- 
c  p  9. 1  TTi  en  f* 

'^  No  !  it  is  I,  Philip  Marsden.'' 

Her  hand  fell  on  the  keys  with  a 


jarring  clang  that  set  the  room  ring- 
ing. Philip !  Nervous,  over-wrought, 
unstrung  as  she  was  by  long  months  of 
silence  and  repression,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  dead  had  heard  her  wish. 
How  terribly  afraid  she  was  !  Afraid 
of  Philip?  A  swift  denial  in  her 
heart  made  her  turn  slowly  and 
strain  her  eyes  into  the  shadow  by  the 
door.  He  was  there,  tall  and  still, 
for  darkness  dazzles  like  day,  and 
Philip  Marsden's  eyes  were  seeking 
her  in  vain  by  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
until  he  saw  a  dim  figure  meet- 
ing him  with  outstretched  hands. 
"  Philip,  oh  Philip  !  kindest,  best, , 
dearest ! " 

In  the  shadows  their  hands  met, 
warm,  clinging  hands,  and  at  the 
touch  a  cry,  half-fear,  half-joy,  domin- 
ated the  still  echoing  discord.  The 
next  instant  like  a  child  who,  fright- 
ened in  the  dark,  sees  a  familiar  face, 
she  was  in  his  arms  sobbing  out  her 
relief  and  wonder.  "Ah,  PhiUp,  it  is 
you  yourself  !  You  are  not  dead  ! 
You  have  come  back  to  me,  my  dear, 
my  dear ! " 

He  had  entered  the  room  cynically 
contemptuous  over  the  inevitable  pre- 
dicament into  which  Fate  and  his  im- 
pulsive actions  had  led  him.  During 
his  long  captivity  he  had  so  often 
faced  the  extreme  probability  of  her 
marrying  John  Raby  that  the  certainty 
which  had  met  him  on  his  arrival  at 
Kohat  two  days  before  had  brought  no 
surprise,  and  but  little  pain.  The  past, 
he  had  said,  was  over.  She  had  never 
liked  him;  and  he?  That  too  was 
over  ;  had  been  over  for  months  if, 
indeed,  it  had  ever  existed.  He  must 
go  down  at  once  of  course,  explain 
about  Dick's  legacy  and  settle  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  meantime ;  that 
was  all.  And  now  she  was  in  his  arms 
and  everything  was  swept  away  in  the 
flood  of  a  great  tenderness  that  never 
left  him  again. 

"Oh,  Belle  !  You  are  glad,  you  are 
glad  that  I  have  come  back  ! " 

The  wonder  and  joy  of  his  voice 
seemed  to  rouse  her  to  realities ;  she 
drew  away  from  him,  and  stood  with 
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one  hand  raised  to  her  forehead  in  per- 
plexity. "  How  dark  it  is !  "  she 
cried,  petulantly.  "  I  did  not  see.  I 
cannot, —  Why  did  you  come  like  a 
thief  in  the  night  1     Why  did  you  not 

write  I       Why  ? you    should     not 

have  come,  you  should  not !  " 

**  I  did  write,"  he  answered  gently, 
the  blame  in  her  tone  seeming  to 
escape  his  ear.  **I  wrote  from  Kohat 
to  tell  you.  The  dog-cart  was  at  the 
station  and  I  thought " 

*'  It  was  for  John,  not  for  you,"  she 
interrupted  almost  fiercely.  **  It  was 
for  my  husband — "  She  broke  off  into 
silence. 

*' Yes  ;  I  heard  at  Kohat  you  were 
married." 

He  could  not  see  her  face,  nor  she 
his,  and  once  more  her  voice  was 
petulant  in  complaint.  **  You  startled 
me.  No  one  could  have  seen  in  the 
dark." 

**  Shall  I  call  for  lights  now  1 " 

"  If  you  please." 

When  he  returned,  followed  by  a 
servant  bringing  the  lamp,  she  was 
standing  where  he  had  left  her.  Great 
Heavens,  how  she  had  changed  !  Was 
this  little  Belle  Stuart  with  her  beau- 
tiful grey  eyes  ?  This  woman  with  the 
nameless  look  of  motherhood,  the 
nameless  dignity  of  knowledge  in  her 
face  ;  and  yet  with  a  terror,  such  as 
the  tyranny  of  truth  brings  with  it,  in 
the  tired  eyes  which  used  to  be  so 
clear  of  care.  **  I  am  sorry,"  he  began  ; 
then  his  thought  overflowed  conven- 
tional speech,  making  him  exclaim — 
**  Don't  look  so  scared,  for  pity's  sake ! " 

'*  Don't  look  like  that !  "  she  echoed 
swiftly.  **  That  is  what  you  said  the 
last  time  I  saw  you  :  *  Don't,  Belle, 
the  whole  world  is  before  you,  life  and 
happiness  and  love.'  It  was  noc  true, 
and  you  have  only  made  it  worse  by 
coming  back  to  upset  everything,  to 
take  awiiy  everything." 

**  I  am  not  going  to  take  anytliing. 
The  money " 

** Money,  what  money?  I  was  not 
thinking  of  money.  Ah,  I  remember 
now !  Of  course  it  is  yours,  all 
yom>.'' 


Then  silence  fell  between  them 
again  ;  but  it  was  a  silence  eloquent 
of  explanation.  So  eloquent  that 
Philip  Marsden  had  to  turn  aside  and 
look  out  on  the  red  bars  of  the  sunset 
before  he  could  beat  down  the  mad 
desire  to  take  instant  advantage  of 
her  self-betrayal.  But  he  was  a  man 
who  above  all  things  claimed  the 
control  of  his  own  life,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  he  too  had  been  caught 
unawares  helped  him.  '*  It  is  all 
my  fault,  Mrs.  Baby,"  he  said,  coming 
back  to  her,  with  a  great  deference  in 
voice  and  look.  "  This  has  startled 
you  terribly,  and  you  have  been  ill.  I 
think." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  ill,  very  ill. 
The  baby  died,  and  then — oh,  Philip, 
Philip  !  I  thought  you  were  dead  ;  I 
did  indeed." 

That  was  the  end.  Every  atom  of 
chivalry  the  man  possessed,  every 
scrap  of  good  in  his  nature  responded 
to  the  pitiful  appeal.  **I  do  not 
wonder,"  he  answered,  and  though  he 
spoke  lightly  there  was  a  new  tone  in 
his  voice  which  always  remained  in  it 
afterwards  when  he  addressed  her. 
*^  I  thought  I  was  dead  myself.  Come, 
let  us  sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  all  happened.  Yes,  I  thought 
I  was  dead ;  at  least  so  Afzul  Khan 
declares — " 

"  Afzul  Khan  !  That  was  the  name 
of  the  sepoy  you  arrested  at  Faiza- 
pore." 

Did  she  remember  that  ]  It  was  so 
long  ago,  long  before  the  day  he  had 
seen  her  last,  when  he  had  tried  to 
comfort  her,  and  she  had  sobbed  out 
her  sorrow,  as  to  a  brother,  in  just 
such  another  bare  shadowy  room  as 
this.  Ah,  poor  Belle,  poor  Belle  I 
Had  it  all  been  a  mistake  from 
beginning  to  end?  The  only  refuge 
from  bewildering  thought  seemed 
speech,  and  so  he  plunged  into  it, 
explaining,  at  far  greater  length  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  done,  how  he 
came  to  be  sitting  beside  her,  instead 
of  lying  with  whitening  bones  in  some 
deep  pool  in  the  mountains.  He  must, 
he  said,  have  become  unconscious  from 
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loss  of  blood,  and  slipped  into  the  river 
after  he  was  wounded,  for  Afzul  Khan 
from  his  place  of  concealment  on  the 
water's  edge  had  seen  him  drifting 
down  and  dragged  him  to  safety. 
They  were  a  queer  lot,  the  Afghans, 
and  Afzul  believed  he  owed  the  Major 
a  life.  After  that  it  was  a  week  ere 
he  could  be  taken  to  decent  shelter, 
because  Afzul  was  also  wounded  ;  but 
of  all  this  he  himself  knew  nothing. 
His  unconsciousness  passed  into 
delirium,  and  it  was  six  weeks  ere  he 
awoke  to  find  himself  in  a  sort  of  cave 
with  snow  shining  like  sunlight 
beyond  the  opening,  and  Afzul  cooking 
marmot-flesh  over  a  smoky  fire.  Even 
after  that,  there  was  a  rough  time 
what  with  cold  and  hunger,  for  it  was 
an  enemy's  country  and  the  people 
about  were  at  blood-feud  with  Afzul's 
clan.  At  last  it  became  a  toss-up  for 
death  one  way  or  the  other,  seeing  he  - 
was  too  weak  to  attempt  escape ;  so 
he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  tribe, 
trusting  that  to  their  avarice  an 
English  prisoner  might  be  worth  a 
ransom;  while  Afzul  had  gone  east 
promising  to  return  with  the  swallows. 

Then  months  had  passed  bringing 
threats  of  death  more  and  more 
constant  as  the  promised  ambassador 
never  returned,  until  towards  autumn, 
being  stronger,  he  managed  to  escape, 
and  after  running  the  gauntlet  of 
danger  and  starvation  succeeded  in 
reaching  Afzul's  tribe,  only  to  find 
him  slowly  recovering  from  a  rheu- 
matic fever  brought  on  by  exposure 
and  privation.  The  poor  fellow  had 
been  at  death's  door,  and  long  ere  he 
was  strong  enough  to  act  as  pilot  east- 
wards winter  had  set  her  seal  on  the 
passes.  So  there  they  had  remained, 
fairly  comfortable,  until  spring  melted 
the  snows.  "  And,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  for  Belle's  face  had  resumed  its 
calm,  "  I  grew  quite  fat,  in  compari- 
son. Yet  they  all  took  me  for  a 
ghost  when  I  walked  in  to  the  mess- 
room  at  Kohat  one  evening  after 
dinner, — just  as  I  walked  in  here." 

But  her  truthful  eyes  looked  into 
his  and   declined  the  excuse.      "  No ! 


I  did  not  take  you  for  a  ghost,  exo^t 
for  an  instant.  I  knew  it  was  you, 
and  that  you  had  come  back  to  claim — 
everything." 

"  Then  you  knew  wrong.  I  have 
come  to  claim  nothing.  Perhaps  I 
have  no  right  to  claim  anything  ;  so  it 
need  make  no  difference — " 

"  It  must  make  a  difference  to  John," 
she  interrupted  coldly.  **  I  "was 
thinking  of  him.  It  is  hard  on  hhn 
at  all  events." 

"  Hard  !  Of  course  it  is  hard,"  he 
answered  with  a  sudden  pain  at  his 
heart.  "  Yet  it  is  not  my  fault.  I 
meant  no  harm." 

*' You  have  done  no  harm  as  far  as 
I  know,"  was  the  still  colder  reply. 
But  in  her  turn  she  rose  and  looked 
out  to  that  low  bar  of  red  still  lingering 
in  the  horizon.  **  It  is  all  very  un- 
fortunate, but  we  shall  manage, — 
somehow."  There  was  a  pause,  then 
she  added  in  quite  her  ordinary  tone, 
**I  don't  think  John  can  be  coming 
to-night,  so  we  need  not  wait  dinner 
for  him.  They  have  taken  your 
things  to  the  end  room.  I  see  a  light 
there." 

"  But  I  have  no  right — "  he  began 
crossing  to  where  she  stood. 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  sudden 
gracious  smile.  '*  Right !  You  have 
every  right  to  everything.  You  have 
given  me, — what  have  you  not  given 
me?" 

A  tall  figure  crouching  in  the 
verandah  rose  as  they  passed  through 
the  open  French  window. 

"Who  is  that?"  she  asked,  half 
startled. 

**  Afzul  KhS.n.  I  can't  take  him 
back  to  the  regiment  of  course,  but  he 
came  so  far  with  me.  He  has  busi- 
ness, he  says,  in  Faizapore." 

**  Afzul  Khan!  Call  him  here, 
please." 

It  was  a  curious  group  ;  those  two, 
bound  to  each  other  by  such  a  tissue 
of  misunderstanding  and  mistake,  and 
the  Pathan,  responsible  at  any  rate 
for  part  of  the  muddle.  He  stood 
salaaming  stolidly,  for  all  that  taking 
in  the  scene  with  a  quick  eye. 
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*'  You  have  brought  me  back  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had/'  said  Belle 
with  a  ring  in  her  voice,  and  all 
instinctively  her  hand  sought  her 
companion's  and  found  it. 

"It  is  God's  will,  not  mine,"  was 
the  reply.  Not  an  atom  of  sentiment 
in  the  words,  not  a  scrap  of  sancti- 
moniousness ;  simply  a  statement  of 
fact.  God's  will !  And  stowed  away 
in  the  folds  of  his  fur  coat  lay  a  long 
blue  envelope  ominously  stained  with 
blood,  and  addressed  in  a  free  bold 
band  to  Miss  Belle  Stuart,  favoured 
by  Major  Marsden  of  the  101st  Sikhs. 
That  was  poor  Dick's  will  at  any  rate. 
Even  in  their  ignorance  those  two 
looked  at  each  other  and  wondered. 
God's  will !     It  was  strange,  if  true. 

"  We  dine  in  the  garden  now,  it  is 
cooler.  I  shall  be  ready  in  ten  min- 
utes," said  Belle. 

She  was  waiting  for  him  under  the 
stars  when  he  came  out  from  his  room, 
and  the  slender  figure  against  its 
setting  of  barren  plain  and  over-arch- 
ing sky  seemed  all  too  slight  for  its 
surroundings. 

"  You  must  be  very  lonely  here," 
he  said  abruptly. 

Her  light  laugh  startled  him. 
"  Not  to-night  at  any  rate  I  To-night 
is  high  holiday,  and  I  only  hope  the 
khdnsdmah  will  give  us  a  good  dinner. 
Gome  !  you  must  be  huDgry." 

Thinking  over  it  afterwards  the 
rest  of  the  evening  seemed  like  a 
dream  to  Philip  Marsden.  A  halo  of 
light  round  a  table  set  with  flowers  ; 
a  man  and  a  woman  talking  and 
laughing,  the  man  at  any  rate  with  a 
deep  unreasoning  content  in  the 
present  preventing  all  thought  for 
the  future.  How  gay  she  was,  how 
brilliant !  How  little  need  there  was 
for  words  with  those  clear  sympathetic 
eyes  lighting  up  into  comprehension 
at  the  first  hint ;  and  with  some  people 
it  was  necessary  to  have  Johnson's 
dictionary  on  the  table  ready  for 
reference  !  Afterwards  again,  as  he 
sat  in  the  moonlight  smoking  his 
cigar,  and  the  cool  night  wind  stirred 
the  lace  ruffle  on  the  delicate  white 


arm  stretched  on  the  lounge  chair, 
how  pleasant  silence  was  ;  silence  with 
the  consciousness  of  comprehension. 
Then  when  her  hand  lay  in  his  as 
they  said  good-night  how  dear  her 
words  were  once  more.  *'  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  am  glad.  Why 
noti  You  thought  I  meant  the 
money,  but  it  was  not  that.  I  don't 
know  what  I  meant,  but  it  was  not 
that.  I  used  to  cry  because  I  couldn't 
thank  you ;  and  now  you  have  come, 
I  do  not  want  to." 

"  Thank  me  for  what  ?  "  he  asked, 
w^ith  a  catch  in  his  voice. 

But  there  was  no  answering  tremble 
in  hers.  "  You  are  not  so  wise  as 
your  ghost ;  it  knew.  Supposing  it 
was  better  to  be  dead  after  all  1 
That  would  be  a  pity,  would  it  not? 
Good-night.  John  will  be  home  to- 
morrow." 

He  stood  and  stared  at  the  lamp 
after  she  had  gone  as  if  its  feeble  ray 
would  illuminate  the  puzzle  of  a 
woman's  face  and  words.  He  did  not 
know  that  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  Belle  had  turned  on  Fate.  "I 
do  not  care,"  she  had  said  recklessly, 
as  she  walked  up  and  down  waiting 
for  him  amid  the  flowering  oleanders. 
**  One  cannot  be  always  thinking, 
thinking.  He  has  come  back  and  I 
am  glad.  Surely  that  is  enough  for 
to-night." 

It  was  not  much  certainly  to  claim, 
if  that  was  all ;  and  yet  it  made  the 
puzzle  so  much  the  harder  for  Philip 
Marsden.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed,  and  swore  to  himself  that  he  did 
not  know  what  it  all  meant,  that  he 
did  not  even  know  his  own  feelings. 
To  leave  a  girl  with  whom  you  fancied 
yourself  in  love  and  who  apparently 
hated  you  ;  to  die  and  fall  out  of  love, 
only  to  find  when  you  came  back  to 
life  that  she  who  had  scorned  you 
living  had  taken  a  fancy  to  your 
memory.  Nay,  more,  to  find  that 
something  in  you  had  survived  death. 
What  %  Were  the  elements  of  a  French 
novel  born  out  of  such  materials  ]  He 
had  never  thought  over  these  questions, 
being  one  of  those  men  who  from  a 
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certain  physical  fastidiousness  are  not 
brought  into  contact  with  them.     So 
he  may  have  been  said  to  be,  in  his  way, 
quite  as  conventional  in  his  morality 
as  any  woman,  and  the  suggestion  of 
such  a  situation  offended  him  quite  as 
much  as  it  would  have  offended  Belle. 
The  pride  and  combativeness  of  the  man 
rose    up  against    the  suggestion  even 
while  the  very  thought  of  her  glad  wel- 
come thrilled  him  through  and  through. 
He  wished  no  harm  to  her, — God  forbid ! 
And  yet  if  one  were  to  believe  the  world 
— bah  !  what  was  one  to  believe  1     He 
was  too  restless  to  sleep,  and,  with  the 
curious  instinct  which  drives  most  good 
men  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  in  the 
wilderness,  he  put  on  a  pair  of  thick 
boots,  turned  up  his  trousers  methodi- 
cally,   and    set  out   to  seek   peace  in 
a  moonlight  walk.    Bathos,  no  doubt ; 
but   if    the    sublime   borders   on   the 
ridiculous,   the   commonplaces  of    life 
must  touch  on  its  tragedy.     It  was  a 
broad  white  road  down  which  he  started 
at  a  rattling  pace.      Before,  behind,  it 
merged  into  a   treeless  horizon  and   it 
led — God   knows  where  I     For  all  he 
knew  it  might  be  the  road  leading  to  de- 
struction ;  the  ready-made  conventional 
turnpike  worn  by  the  feet  of  thousands 
following  some   bell-wether   who  had 
tinkled  down  to  death  when  the  world 
was  young.    The  moon  shone  garishly, 
eclipsing  the  stars.     It  seemed  a  pity, 
seeing  they  were  at  least  further  from 
this    detestable    world   than   she, — a 
mere  satellite  dancing  attendance  on 
a  half -congealed  cinder  and  allowing  it 
to  come  between  her  and  the  light  at 
every  critical  moment.     A  pretty  con- 
ceit  enough,    but   not   thought ;   and 
Philip   was   there    with  the  firm    in- 
tention of  thinking  out  the  position. 
Yet  again  and  again  he  found  himself 
basking  in  the  remembrance  of  Belle's 
welcome.     How  glad,  how  unfeignedly 
innocently  glad  she  had  been,  till  fear 
crept    in.      Fear   of   what]      Of    the 
French  novel,  of  course.      He  had  felt 
it  himself ;  he  had  asked  himself  the 
same  question,  doubtless,  as  she  had, 
and  what  in  heaven's  name  was  to  be 
the   answer  ]      Must   love   always    be 


handfast  to  something  else  ?  Or  was 
it  possible  for  it  to  exist,  not  in  the 
self-denying  penance  of  propriety  and 
duty,  but  absolutely  free  and  content 
in  itself  1     Why  not  ? 

As  he  tramped  along  stunning  noises 
came  from  a  neighbouring  village ; 
thrummings  of  tom-toms,  and  blares 
of  inconceivable  horns  mingling  in  a 
wild  beast-like  tumult.  That  meant 
a  marriage  in  all  its  unglozed  simplicity 
of  purpose ;  a  marriage,  to  use  the 
jargon,  unsanctified  by  love.  But 
after  all  what  had  love  to  do  with 
marriage  1  What  could  the  most  un- 
selfish dream  of  humanity  have  to  do 
with  the  most  selfish,  the  most  exact- 
ing, the  most  common-place  of  all  ties  % 
Love,  it  is  true,  might  exist  side  by 
side  with  marriage,  but  the  perfection 
of  the  one  was  not  bound  up  in  the 
perfection  of  the  other.  Had  not  the 
attempt  to  find  an  unnecessary  fig-leaf 
by  uniting  sentiment  to  passion  only 
ended  in  an  apotheosis  of  animalism 
not  much  above  that  which  found  ex- 
pression in  those  hideous  yells  and 
brayings  ?  Above  !  nay,  below,  for  it 
degraded  love  and  passion  alike  by 
false  shame. 

To  escape  the  wedding  party  he  struck 
away  from  the  road  and  felt  relieved 
when  he  had  got  rid  of  its  hard-and- 
fast  lines,  its  arrogance  of  knowing  the 
way.  The  clumps  of  tall  tiger-grass 
shot  up  arrow-like  against  the  velvet 
sky,  and  every  now  and  again  a  faint 
rustle  at  their  roots  told  of  something 
watching  the  intruder ;  a  brooding 
partridge  maybe,  perhaps  a  snake  with 
unwinking  eyes.  And  as  he  walked 
his  thoughts  seemed  to  lead  him  on 
till  something  of  the  truth,  something 
naked  yet  not  ashamed  as  it  had  been 
before  mankind  ate  of  the  sorrowful 
tree,  came  home  to  him.  It  could  not 
be  true,  that  verdict  of  the  world.  He 
would  defy  it. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  strange  barrier,  blocking 
his  way.  As  far  as  eye  could  reach 
on  either  side  rose  a  wall  of  shadow 
twenty  feet  high,  a  wall  dense  and  dark 
below,  filmy  as  cobwebs  above  where 
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the  tasselled  reeds  of  which  it  was 
composed  touched  the  purple  of  the 
sky.  The  gossamer  wings  of  a  day 
could  pass  through  those  feathery  tops  ; 
but  below,  even  the  buffalo  had  to  seek 
an  oozy  track  here  and  there.  He  had 
often  heard  of  this  reed  wall,  which, 
foilowinir  the  old  river  bed,  divides 
village  from  village  as  effectually  as 
when  the  streams  ran  fast  and  deep  ; 
but  its  curious  aptness  to  his  thoughts 
startled  him.  Impenetrable  save  for 
those  who  sought  the  mire,  or  those 
with  the  wings  of  a  dove.  Which 
was  it  to  be  1  As  he  stood  arrested 
by  his  own  fancy  a  night- heron 
flitted  past ;  its  broad  white  wings 
whirred  softly,  and  its  plumed  head, 
craning  forward  with  blood-red  eyes 
searching  the  shadows,  cleft  the  moon- 
light. By  some  strange  juggling  of 
fancy  it  reminded  him  of  a  picture  by 
Gustave  Dore,  and  with  the  remem- 
brance of  Francesca  da  Rimini  came 
that  of  the  scared  look  in  poor  Belle's 
face. 

He  turned  aside  impatiently,  beset 
once  more  by  the  desire  for  escape,  and 
struck  across  the  plain,  coming,  after  a 
time,  on  a  footpath  which  he  followed 
mechanically  through  the  tamarisk 
bushes,  until  he  emerged  on  an  open 
space  where  a  hoar  frost  of  salt 
crystals  glittered  on  rows  and  rows  of 
tiny  mounds ;  so  pure,  so  white,  that 
the  eye  might  have  sworn  to  a  winter's 
night  even  while  the  other  senses  told 
of  more  than  summer's  heat ;  a  decep- 
tion increasing  the  unreality  with 
which  Philip  recognised  that  his 
wandering  steps  had  led  him  to  a 
village  grave-yard.  A  far  cry  this 
from  the  marriage  feast !  He  sat  down 
on  the  pile  of  disordered  bricks  and 
stucco  which  marked  the  resting-place 
of  the  saint  round  whose  bones  the 
faithful  had  gathered,  and  asked  him- 
self what  chance  there  was  in  life  of 
stanJiug  out  against  the  opinion  of 
the  many,  if  even  in  death  it  was 
always  a  case  of  follow  my  leader  1 

A  quaint  place  it  was  ;  no  enclosure, 
no  token  of  hope  or  grief,  no  symbol  of 
faith  ;   nothing    but   the   dead,   clean 


forgotten  and  out  of  mind.  Ah  !  but  • 
Belle  had  not  forgotten  him,  and  if  he 
had  remained  dead  she  would  have 
gone  on  giving  him  the  best  part  of 
herself  without  reproach,  without 
remorse.  Was  death  then  the  only 
freedom  from  the  body  1  He  sat  so 
long  immersed  in  his  own  thoughts 
that  the  slow  stars  were  wheeling  to 
meet  the  dawn  ere  he  rose  and  threw 
out  his  arms  cramped  by  long  stillness. 
Dead,  yet  alive, — that  was  the  old 
panacea.  Was  nothing  else  attain- 
able ]     Must  love  be  killed  ]     Why  % 

A  rustle  in  the  tamarisks  beyond 
the  open  made  him  turn  sharply  and 
make  his  way  towards  the  corner 
whence  it  proceeded.  As  he  did  so  a 
group  of  men  defiled  from  the  bushes, 
set  down  the  burden  they  carried,  and, 
without  looking  round,  began  to  dig 
a  grave. 

The  hour,  and  the  absence  of  wailing, 
gave  Philip  a  momentary  thought  that 
he  might  be  assisting  at  the  conceal- 
ment of  a  crime,  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  people  reassured  him.  Yet  as  he 
approached,  all  the  party,  save  a  very 
old  man  mumbling  his  beads,  scurried 
into  the  jungle,  so  he  judged  it  wiser 
to  stop  and  give  the  orthodox  saluta- 
tion. The  patriarch  rose  in  feeble 
haste.  "  Allah  be  praised  !  we  thought 
you  were  the  ghost  already.  Come 
back ;  come  back  ! ''  he  cried  in  louder 
quavering  voice.  "'Tis  only  a 
Presence,  seeking  sport  doubtless. 
Come  back,  and  get  her  under  earth 
ere  dawn,  or  'twill  be  the  worse  for 
all." 

Then,  as  one  by  one  his  companions 
crept  back  to  their  task,  he  answered 
Philip's  curious  looks  with  waggling 
head.  "  Only  a  wanton  woman, 
Huzoor.  Seven  months  ago  meek  as  a 
dove  playing  about  the  village  with 
maiden-plaited  hair.  But  when  the 
matrons  unbound  it  for  the  bridegroom, 
as  in  due  course  of  duty,  the  wicked- 
ness came  out.  It  is  so  with  some 
women,  a  fancy  that  hath  not  bit  nor 
bridle  ;  a  wantonness  of  mind  when 
God  made  them  to  be  mothers.  And 
she  would  have  been  one,  ay,  a  happy 
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•  one  for  all  her  fancies,  had  she  not 
wept  herself  into  a  wasting  and  died 
with  her  unborn  child.  Cursed  crea- 
ture, bringing  evil  on  the  whole  village 
with  her  whims !  Quick,  quick,  my 
sons  I  Hide  her  before  dawn,  with 
the  irons  round  her  thumbs,  and  the 
nails  through  her  feet.  Then  will  I 
sow  the  mustard-seed  in  her  path 
homewards,  so  that  cock-crow  will  ever 
send  her  back  to  the  worms  ere  she 
hath  done  gathering.  And  all  for 
a  fancy  !  when  God  made  women  to  be 
mothers  !  A  wanton  mind,  a  wanton 
mind ! '' 

The  broken,  quavering  voice  went 
on  accusingly  as  Philip  turned  away 
sick  at  heart.  Here  was  the  other 
side  of  the  shield.  And  which  was 
the  truth? 

He  went  home  feeling  he  had 
gained  very  little  from  the  wilderness. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  night  which  had  proved  so 
restless  to  Philip  Marsden  had  been 
for  Belle,  strangely  enough,  one  of 
profound  repose.  Never  since  as  a 
child  she  fell  asleep  with  the  fresh 
cool  caress  of  her  pillow  had  she  felt 
less  inclination  to  be  wakeful,  less 
desire  for  thought.  The  measureless 
oont^it  which  comes  so  seldom,  save 
in  a  pleasant  dream,  held  her  body 
and  soul.  To  feel  it  was  enough. 
Yet  as  she  woke  to  the  sound  of  her 
husband's  early  return,  she  woke  also 
to  a  full  consciousness  of  the  change 
Philip's  resurrection  from  the  dead 
must  bring  into  their  lives.  A  hasty 
remorse  at  her  own  brief  happiness 
made  her  slip  on  a  morning-gown  and 
go  into  her  husband's  office-room. 
The  wonder  whether  he  knew,  or 
whether  the  post,  which  always  went 
to  him  direct  while  he  was  in  camp  in 
order  to  save  time,  had  failed  to  find 
him,  made  her  cheek  pale.  She 
scarcely  Jcnew  which  would  be  worst, 
to  meet  him  crushed  by  the  news,  or 
to  have  to  kill  his  easy  content  with 
bitter  tidings. 


She  found  him  already  engaged  with 
the  tea  and  toast  which  the  servant 
had  brought  in  on  his  arrival,  and  her 
heart  sank ;  face  to  face  with  it. 
anything  seemed  better  than  the  task 
of  telling. 

"  Hullo,  Belle,  little  woman  !  is 
that  you  up  so  earJy?  But  it  must 
have  been  deuced  startling  for  you 
to  have  Marsden  walking  in  like 
Lazarus " 

**  Then  you  have  heard  ? "  she  inter- 
rupted with  quite  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Of  course  I've  heard.  One  always 
does  hear  that  sort  of  thing.  But  the 
fool  of  a  peon  ^  took  the  letters  to  tbe 
village  I'd  just  left,  so  it  was  too  late 
to  send  you  word.  And  then  1  had 
to  finish  some  work.  It's  a  queer  go, 
isn't  it  ]  Poor  old  Marsden  !  Same- 
how  it  makes  me  laugh." 

Belle  sat  down  helplessly  in  the  low 
chair  by  her  husband,  feeling  utterly 
lost.  Was  she  never  to  be  able  even 
to  guess  at  his  moods'?  She  liad 
imagined  that  this  would  be  the  most 
bitter  of  blows,  and  he  found  it  pro- 
vocative of  laughter.  "  I'm  so  glad 
you  take  it  that  way,  John,"  she  be- 
gan.    "I  was  afraid " 

"  Afraid  of  what  ?  By  the  way,  he 
is  here,  I  suppose.  You  haven't  sent 
him  elsewhere,  or  done  anything 
foolish,  I  hope  'i " 

"  Why  should  I  send  him  away  1 
I  don't  understand " 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  Only, — you  see, 
when  you  have  got  to  keep  on  tine 
right  side  of  a  man  it  is  as  well  not  to 
be  too  particular.  I  suppose  you  have 
been  talking  about  the  money.  What 
did  he  say  r' 

A  slow  colour  crept  into  Belle's 
face.  "  Not  much, — at  least, — I  don't 
think  we  talked  about  it  at  all.  There 
were  so  many  other  things." 

John  Raby  whistled  a  tune ;  then 
he  smiled.  "  Upon  my  soul,  you  are 
sometimes  quite  incomprehensible. 
Belle  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  as  well.  You 
might  have  put  your  foot  in  it  some- 
how ;  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  legacy  should  remain  in  the 
^  Literally,  a  footman. 
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business,  we  must  be  careful.  If  we 
play  our  cards  decently  this  ridiculous 
resurrection  won't  make  much  differ- 
ence. You  see,  Marsden  is  a  gentle- 
man.    He    wouldn't    ruin    anybody, 

least  of   all    a  woman  he Hullo  ! 

what's  the  matter  now  ? " 

Her  hand   gripped  his  arm  almost 
painfully.     *' Don't  John,  don't !     For. 
pity's  sake,  don't !  " 

*'  Phew  !  you  needn't  pinch  me 
black  and  blue,  my  dear,  for  hinting 
at  the  truth.  You  know  what  Mars- 
den did  to  save  you  once  ;  why 
shouldn't  he  do  something  to  save  you 
now  ]  There  is  no  use  mincing  mat- 
ters when  one  is  in  a  corner  like  this. 
I  mean  to  have  the  use  of  that  money, 
and  if  we  play  our  cards  fairly  we 
shall  get  it.  I  rnean  to  have  it,  and 
you're  bound  to  help  ;  for,  though  T 
don't  wish  to  reproach  you.  Belle,  you 
must  see  that  you  are  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  position." 

"  Yes,  you.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
your  squeamishness  I  should  still  have 
been  a  civilian  and  able  to  go  back 
on  my  tracks.  Then  again,  but  for 
having  to  quarrel  with  Shunker  for 
his  impudence,  I  should  only  have 
been  at  half -risks  and  he  would  have 
had  to  sink  or  swim  with  me,  and 
that  would  have  ensured  his  advancing 
more  capital.  The  fact  is  that  luck 
has  been  ngainst  me  all  through." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 
she  asked  faintly.  "  How  can  I 
help  ]  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  ask  in  that  tragedy- 
tone  it's  no  use  answering.  I  want 
you  to  be  sensible,  that  is  all. 
There  is  really  nothing  to  make  a 
fuss  about.  I'll  ensure  him  a  fair 
interest.  And  his  coming  bxick  doesn't 
alter  our  position ;  we  have  been 
living  on  his  money  for  the  last 
year.*' 

"  But  we  thought  he  was  dead,  that 
it  was  ours.  Oh,  John,  there  is  a 
difference  !  Don't  you  see  he  is  tied, 
that  he  has  no  choice,  as  it  were  ? " 

'*  If  you  mean  that  Marsden  is  a 
gentleman  and  sees  that  the  predica- 


ment is  none  of  our  making,  then  I* 
agree." 

She  knelt  down  beside  him  looking 
into  his  face  with  passionate  entreaty 
in  hers.  "  John  !  "  she  said,  "  I  can't 
make  you  understand,  but  if  you 
love  me, — ever  so  little — don't,  don't 
beg  of  this, — of  this  man.  Surely 
we  have  taken  enough.  You  have 
some  money  of  your  own, — indeed  I 
would  rather  starve  !  It  would  kill  me 
if  you  took  advantage  of, — of  his 
kindness  !  "  Then  seeing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  rousing  sympathy  in  him  she 
buried  her  face  against  the  arm  of  his 
chair  with  a  sob  of  pain. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  do  know.  Belle," 
he  answered  kindly  enough.  **  It  was 
a  confounded  shame  of  Marsden  to 
upset  your  nerves  by  popping  up  like 
a  Jack-in-the-box.  You're  not  a  bit 
strong  yet.  Go  and  lie  down  till 
breakfast- time,  and  leave  me  to  settle 
it.  Why,  you  little  goose,  you  don't 
think  I'm  going  down  on  my  knees  to 
beg  of  any  man  !  I  am  only,  very 
wisely,  going  to  take  advantage  of 
the  natural  strength  of  the  position. 
It  isn't  as  if  you  had  ever  cared  a 
button  for  him,  you  know." 

Something  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
shot  down  from  heaven  on  poor 
Belle,  shrivelling  up  all  her  strength. 
She  crept  away  to  her  room,  and  there, 
with  flaming  cheeks,  paced  up  and 
down  wondering  why  the  sky  didn't 
fall  on  the  house  and  kill  every  one, 
every  one  but  Philip.  The  memory 
of  the  night  before  had  come  back  to 
fill  her  with  shame  and  doubt,  and 
yet  with  a  great  certainty.  When 
had  she  felt  so  happy,  so  content? 
When  had  she  talked  to  John,  straight 
out  from  her  very  heart,  as  she  had 
talked  to  Philip  ?  What  must  he  have 
thought  ?  That  she  had  been  seeking 
to  please  him,  as  John  called  it,  trying 
to  play  her  cards  well  ]  No  1  he 
would  not  think  such  things ;  and  yet 
the  alternative  was  even  less  honour- 
able to  her.  What  had  possessed 
her, — her,  John's  wife,  who  had 
tried,  had  always  tried  so  hard  to  lie 
content  1     How  had  this  inconoeivable 
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thing  come  about  ?  Preposterous, 
absurd  !  It  had  not  come  about ;  it 
could  not,  should  not,  must  not  be. 
Yet,  after  all,  what  was  the  use  in  deny- 
ing it  ?  Philip  stood  far  above  John  in 
her  pantheon.  She  had  known  that 
for  months.  But  then  it  was  allowable 
to  canonise  the  dead.  Why  had  he 
come  back"?  Above  all,  why  had  he 
brought  his  saintship  with  him  ?  So 
the  circle  of  passionate  resentment  at 
fate,  and  still  more  passionate  con- 
tempt for  herself,  went  round  and 
round,  bringing  no  conclusion.  She 
would  have  liked  to  throw  herself  on 
her  bed  and  cry  her  eyes  out,  but, 
trivial  yet  insuperable  barrier  to  this 
relief,  it  was  too  near  breakfast-time 
for  tears,  since  no  one  must  guess  at 
her  trouble. 

So  she  appeared  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  asked  Philip  if  he  had  slept 
well,  and  if  he  would  take  tea  or 
coffee  -J  and  no  one  knew  that  she  was 
wondering  half  the  time  why  the  sky 
didn't  fall  down  and  crush  her  for 
noticing  that  Philip  saw  she  was  pale, 
that  Philip  handed  her  the  butter,  and 
Philip  looked  to  her  always  for  an 
opinion.  What  right  had  he  to  do  all 
this  when  her  husband  did  not  ?  Poor 
Belle  ;  she  had  dreamed  dreams  only  to 
find  herself,  as  she  thought,  in  the  most 
despicable  position  in  which  a  woman 
can  possibly  find  herself.  She  never 
paused  to  ask  if  the  verdict  of  society 
in  its  more  virtuous  moods  was  trust- 
worthy, and  that  a  woman  who 
discovers  some  other  man  to  be 
nearer  the  sun  than  her  husband, 
must  necessarily  call  her  marriage  a 
failure,  and  so  forfeit  some  measure 
of  her  self-respect.  Her  righteous 
ignorance  simply  made  her  feel,  as 
she  looked  at  the  well-laid  table,  that 
here  were  all  the  elements  of  a  ma/riage 
dk  trois ;  an  idea  hateful  to  her,  and 
from  which,  according  to  what  she 
had  been  taught,  the  only  escape  was 
flight.  Yet  how  could  there  be  flight 
if  John  would  not  give  up  the  money  1 
And  then  the  thought  that  the  table 
laid  for  two  last  night  had  been  ever 
so  much  more  pleasant,  came  to  reduce 


her  reasoning  powers  to  pulp.  She 
listened  to  the  story  of  poor  Dick's 
will,  that  will  which  had  led  to  the 
present  puzzle,  feeling  that  the  half 
excuse  it  gave  to  John's  avarice  was 
but  another  rivet  in  the  chain  which 
bound  her  life  to  Philip's  ;  for  with 
his  kind  face  before  her  eyes,  and  his 
kind  voice  in  her  ears,  it  was  useless 
denying  the  tie  between  them.  That 
was  the  worst  of  it ;  she  knew  per- 
fectly well  that,  as  he  sat  there  calmly 
talking  to  her  husband,  silence  was  no 
protection  to  her  feelings.  He  knew 
them,  just  as  she  knew  of  .a  certainty 
what  his  were ;  not  by  any  occult 
power,  not  by  any  mysterious  affinity, 
but  by  the  clear  eyed  reason  which 
affirms  that,  given  certain  conditions 
and  certain  ideals,  the  result  is  also 
certain.  And  yet,  while  she  acknow- 
ledged her  confidence  in  him,  some- 
thing, she  knew  not  what,  rebelled 
n  gainst  his  sympathy  ;  it  was  an  inter- 
ference, an  offence. 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  take  the 
will,"  she  said  coldly.  "  It  would 
have  saved  us  all  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance."  The  patience  in  his  re- 
ply made  her  still  more  angry.  She 
positively  preferred  her  husband's 
frown  as  he  suggested,  with  a  very 
different  tone  in  his  voice,  that  if 
Major  Marsden  had  finished  breakfast 
he  should  come  and  talk  over  details 
in  the  office. 

**  But  I  should  like  your  wife " 

began  Philip. 

**John  is  much  better  at  business 
than  I  am,"  interrupted  Belle.  "  I 
don't  take  much  interest  in  that  sort 
of  thing,  and, — I  would  rather  not, 
thank  you." 

So  the  two  men  whom  fate  had 
always  placed  in  such  strange  anta- 
gonism to  each  other  sat  amicably 
arranging  the  business,  while  Belle 
wandered  about  from  one  occupation 
to  another,  angry  with  herself  for 
knowing  which  of  the  two  had  her 
interest  most  at  heart. 

**It's  all  settled,  Belle!"  cried  her 
husband  gaily,  as  they  came  in  to 
lunch.     "  Marsden's  a  trump  !  but  we 
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knew  that  before,  didn't  we  1  You'll 
never  regret  it  though,  Philip,  for  it 
is  twenty  per  cent,  and  no  mistake. 
I  say,  Belle,  we  must  have  a  bottle 
of  champagne  to  drink  to  the  new  firm, 
Marsden,  Raby,  and  Co." 

He  hurried  oft  for  the  wine,  leaving 
Belle  and  the  Major  alone.  Marsden, 
Raby,  and  Co  !  Horrible,  detestable  ! 
Nor  was  the  position  bettered  by 
Philip's  remark  that  there  seemed  no 
other  way  out  of  it  at  present.  Dick's 
will  might  turn  up,  if,  as  was  not  un- 
likely, some  one  had  buried  the  poor 
lad  ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  some 
one  had  looked  after  his  effects  in  the 
shanties.  At  all  events  her  husband 
had  arranged  to  pay  back  the  money 
by  instalments  so  soon  as  possible. 
All  this  only  made  her  reply  stiffly, 
that  she  was  sure  John  would  do  his 
utmost   to   lessen  the  risk. 

"  I  shall  leave  it  in  his  hands,  at 
any  rate,"  said  Philip,  who  despite 
his  pity  and  sympathy  was  human. 
'*  I  sha'n't  trouble  you  much  with 
interference.  By  the  way,  when  does 
the  train  leave  to-night  ?  I  shall  have 
to  be  going  on  my  way." 

''  What's  that  ? "  cried  John  return- 
ing with  the  champagne.  "  Going 
away  1  Nonsense  !  You  must  see  the 
new  house,  your  new  house  for  the 
time  being.  And  then  there  is  the 
new  dam  ;  you  must  see  that  as 
member  of  the  firm,  mustn't  he, 
Belle  1" 

Her  silence  roused  Philip's  old 
temper.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  see  it  all.  Afzul  is  leaving  to  night, 
as  he  has  business  somewhere  or  other, 
but  I  will  stop  till  to-morrow.  We 
might  ride  over  in  the  morning  to  the 
house,  if  you  have  a  horse  at  my 
disposal?" 

"  They  are  all  at  your  disposal, '' 
said  Belle  quickly.  **  Major  Marsden 
can  ride  Suleim&n,  John.  I  shall  not 
want  him." 

They  dined  in  the  garden  again  that 
evening,  but  it  was  a  different  affair  ; 
and  the  perception  that  it  was  so  added 
to  Belle's  wild  rebellion  at  the  position 
in   which   she  found,  or  fancied  she 


found,  herself.  When  they  stood  out 
under  the  stars  again  saying  good- 
night, Belle's  hand  lay  in  Philip's 
for  an  instant  while  John  filled 
himself  a  tumbler  from  the  tray  in 
the  verandah.  Somehow  the  tragedy 
of  her  face  proved  too  much  for  the 
humour  of  the  man,  who  knew  him- 
self guiltless  of  all  save  a  great 
tenderness.  "  I  am  not  going  to  bite, 
my  poor  Belle,"  he  said  with  a  smile 
half  of  amusement,  half  of  annoyance. 
**  You  needn't  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
policeman,  I  assure  you."  She  looked 
at  him  angrily,  but  as  she  turned 
away  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  once 
more,  pondering  over  the  events  of 
the  day,  but  this  time  there  was  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  at  all.  He  cared 
more  for  Belle's  peace  than  for  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  He  would  go 
away  for  a  while ;  but  he  would  not 
give  her  up ;  he  would  prove  to  her 
that  there  was  no  need  for  that. 

To  his  surprise  she  was  waiting  in 
the  verandah  when  he  came  out  of 
his  room  at  daybreak  next  morning. 
She  looked  business-like  and  self- 
reliant,  as  all  women  do  in  their 
riding-habits,  and  she  was  fasten- 
ing a  rose  at  her  collar.  "  John's 
not  quite  ready,"  she  remarked 
easily ;  "  but  he  said  we  had 
better  go  on  and  he  would  catch 
us  up.  I  want  to  see  about  the 
garden.  The  roses  here  are  mine,  and 
as  some  of  them  are  quite  pretty, — 
this  one  for  instance  ;  won't  you  take 
it  ?  you  can't  have  seen  many  roses 
lately — I  intend  moving  them.  By 
the  bye,  I've  sent  out  breakfast, 
so  as  your  train  doesn't  leave  till 
midnight  we  can  have  a  jolly  day." 

Philip,  fastening  the  rose  in  his 
buttonhole,  wondered  if  the  best  par- 
lour with  all  the  covers  off  was  not 
worse  than  calls  on  the  policeman. 
Both  seemed  to  him  equally  unneces- 
sary, but  then  he  had  all  the  advantage 
in  position.  He  could  show  his  friend- 
ship in  an  unmistakable  way,  while 
poor  Belle  had  only  the  far  harder 
task  of  receiving  benefits. 
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Don't  you  remember  my  Arab  at 
Faizapore  1 "  she  said  as  they  cantered 
off.  "  You  are  riding  him  now, — oh, 
don't  apologise,  the  pony  does  well 
enough  for  my  work.  John  gave  me 
such  a  delightful  surprise  in  buying 
Suleiman  back  after  we  were  married." 

"  Got  him  dirt  cheap  from  a  woman 
who  was  afraid  to  ride  him,"  remarked 
John  coming  up  behind  cheerfully ; 
and  Belle  was  divided  between  vexation 
and  pleasure  at  this  depreciation  of 
his  own  merits. 

"  I  should  think  you  rode  pretty 
straight  as  a  rule,"  said  Philip,  looking 
her  full  in  the  face.  **Many  women 
make  the  mistake  of  jagging  at  a 
beast's  mouth  perpetually.  If  you 
can  trust  him,  it's  far  better  to  leave 
him  alone  ;   don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  John,  race  me  to  the  next  Mkar 
[acacia]  tree.  It's  our  last  chance, 
for  we  shall  be  among  the  corn  soon. 
Come  ! " 

Major  Marsden,  overtaking  them 
at  regulation  pace,  owned  that  Belle 
did  ride  very  straight  indeed.  Perhaps 
she  was  right  after  all,  and  the 
position  was  untenable.  He  felt  a 
little  disheartened  and  weary ;  only 
his  pride  remained  firm,  insisting  that 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  settle  the 
point  as  he  chose.  Surely  he  might 
at  least  rectify  his  own  mistakes. 
The  sun  climbed  up  and  up,  and 
even  in  the  cooler,  greener  river-land 
beat  down  fiercely  on  the  stubble 
where  the  oxen  circled  round  on  the 
threshing-floors,  and  clouds  of  chaff, 
glittering  like  gold  in  the  light, 
showed  the  winnower  was  at  work. 
John  was  in  his  element,  pointing 
out  this  field  promised  to  indigo,  and 
that  village  where  a  vat  was  to  be 
built. 

"  It  is  getting  a  little  hot  for  Mrs. 
Raby  to  be  out,"  remarked  Philip, 
quite  aware  it  would  be  an  offence  in 
Belle's  eyes. 

"  By  George,  it  is  late !  Look, 
Belle,  there's  the  house  beyond  those 
trees  on  the  promontory.  It  is  three 
miles  round,  but  if  you  cut  across,  so, 
by  the  sand,  it's  only  one  and  a  half. 


Marsden  and  I  will  go  the  other  way. 
I  have  to  see  a  village  first,  and  then 
we  can  look  at  the  new  dam." 

**  It  is  over  yonder,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
Philip  pointing  to  a  likely  bend  in  the 
river  bank. 

"Just  so." 

"  Then  I  will  see  Mrs.  Baby  across 
the  cut,  and  join  you  there." 

"  But  I  can  manage  quite  well  by 
myself,"  protested  Belle. 

"  I  have  no  interest  in  villages,  Mrs. 
Baby  ;  and, — excuse  me — before  we 
start  your  pony's  girths  require  tight- 
ening." He  slipped  from  his  horse  and 
was  at  her  side  before  she  could  reply, 

"  Then  I'm  off,"  cried  John  with  a 
faint  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "I'll 
meet  you  at  the  corner,  Marsden,  in 
twenty  minutes." 

"  Steady  lad,  steady  !  "  murmured 
the  Major  with  his  head  under  the 
flap  of  the  saddle,  as  Suleiman  fidgeted 
to  join  his  stable-companion.  Belle 
standing,  tapping  her  boot  with  her 
whip,  moved  forward.  "  Give  me  the 
reins.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  do 
everything." 

Philip  came  up  from  the  girths 
smiling,  and  began  on  the  curb. 

"  What  a  fidget  you  are  I  I'm  glad 
John  isn't  like  that." 

"  Curbs  and  girths  mean  more  than 
you  suppose.  There  !  now  you  can  go 
neck-and-crop  at  everything,  and  I 
won't  say  you  nay.  Steady,  lad, 
steady  !  One,  two,  three — are  you  all 
right  ? " 

"Thank  you,  I  think  I  have  the 
proper  number  of  hands  and  feet,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  my  head  is  on  my 
shoulders,"  replied  Belle  tartly. 

They  dipped  down  a  bit  from  the 
fields  to  a  sluggish  stream  edging  the 
higher  land,  and  then  scampered  across 
the  muddy  flats  towards  the  pro- 
montory which  lay  right  at  the  other 
side  of  the  bend. 

"Pull  up,  please!"  cried  Philip. 
"  That  strip  looks  quick,** 

"Nonsense!  John  comes  this  way 
every  week;  it's  all  right."  Belle 
gave  her  pony  a  cut,  making  it  forge 
ahead ;    but    it    was    no    match    for 
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Suleimin   who,    unaccustomed  to   the 
spur,  bounded  past  her. 

"  Pull  up,  please ;  don't  bef oolish,  pull 
up  !  "  shouted  Philip,  hearing  the  omin- 
ous cloop  of  his  horse's  feet.  Another 
dig  of  the  spur,  a  leap,  a  flounder,  and 
Suleiman  was  over  the  creek.  Not  so 
Belle's  pony  ;  slower,  heavier,  it  was 
hopelessly  bogged  in  a  second,  and 
floundering  about,  sank  deeper  and 
deeper. 

*' Throw  yourself  off  !  cried  Philip; 
"  as  far  as  you  can, — amis  flat  1  So, — 
quite  still,  please.  There  is  no  danger. 
I  can  get  at  you  easily,  and  it  is  not 
deep."  A  minute  after  his  hand  closed 
on  her  wrist  as  she  lay  sinking 
slowly  despite  her  stillness ;  for  the 
pony,  relieved  of  her  weight,  was 
plunging  like  a  mad  thing  and  churn- 
ing up  the  sand  and  water  to  slush. 
"  I  must  get  a  purchase  first ;  these 
sands  hold  like  birdlime,"  he  said  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt.  "  Don't  be 
frightened  if  I  let  go  for  a  moment." 
Then  with  one  hand  through  Suleiman's 
stirrup  he  knelt  once  more  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  firm  ground  and  got 
a  grip  of  Belle  again.  "  Now  then, — 
all  together  1 "  More  all  together  than 
he  desired,  for  Suleimin,  alarmed  at 
the  strain,  backed  violently,  reared, 
and  finally  broke  away,  leaving  Philip 
prone  on  his  back  in  the  dirt.  **  I 
hope  I  didn't  hurt  you,"  he  said, 
struggling  up  rather  blindly  to  aid 
Belle's  final  flounder  to  safe  ground. 

"  Not  much,"  she  replied  with  a  nerv- 
ous laugh  as  she  shook  the  curiously 
dry  sand  from  her  habit.  '*  My  wrist 
will  be  a  bit  black  and  blue,  that's  all. 
Why,  Philip,  what's  the  matter? 
Philip  ! " 

He  had  doubled  up  limply,  horribly, 
as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  lay  in  a 
heap  at  her  feet. 

"  Philip  !     What  is  it  ?  " 

As  she  slipped  her  arm  beneath  him 
to  raise  his  head,  something  warm  and 
wet  trickled  over  it, — blood  ! 

**  The      wound,"      he      murmured. 

**  My  handkerchief, — anything, — I  am 

sorry."     Then  the  pain  died  out  of  his 

face  and  his  head  felt  heavy  on  her  arm. 


The  wound  !  she  sought  for  it-  by 
the  aid  of  that  ghastly  trickle  only  to 
find  when  she  tore  the  coverings  away 
that  it  was  no  trickle,  but  an  intermit^ 
tent  gushing.  That  must  be  stopped 
somehow,  —  her  handkerchief,  his 
handkerchief,  her  own  little  white 
hands.  It  had  all  passed  so  quickly 
that  it  seemed  but  a  minute  since  he 
had  cried  "  Pull  up "  and  there  she 
was  with  his  head  on  her  knee,  face 
downwards,  and  the  warm  blood  soak^ 
ing  over  her.  People  make  long  stories 
afterwards  of  such  scenes ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  derive  all  their 
horror  from  their  awful  swiftness. 

Belle,  bareheaded  in  the  sunlight, 
was  full  of  one  frantic  desire  to  see 
the  face  hidden  away  in  her  habit. 
Was  he  dead  1  Was  that  the  reason 
why  the  blood  oozed  slower  and 
slower  1  She  craned  over  his  close- 
cropped  hair  only  to  see  the  outline  of 
his  cheek.  "Philip,  Philip!"  she 
whispered  in  his  ear,  but  there  was  no 
answer.  Was  it  five  minutes,  was  it 
ten,  was  it  an   hour  since  she  had  sat 

there  with  her  hands ?  Ah,  ghastlyj 

ghastly  !  She  could  not  look  at  them  ; 
and  yet  for  no  temptation  in  the 
world  would  she  have  moved  a  finger, 
lest  he  was  not  dead  and  she  was 
staving  death  aside. 

A  shout  behind,  and  her  husband 
came  tearing  down  at  a  mad  gallop 
alarmed  at  the  return  of  the  riderless 
horse.  **  Good  God  !  Belle,  what  has 
happened  ] " 

"  Look,  and  tell  me  if  he  is  dead," 
she  said.  "•  Quick !  I  want  to  know, 
— I  want  to  know  !  " 

He  was  not  dead,  ancj  yet  the  bleed- 
ing had  stopped.  Then  they  must  get 
him  home,  get  him  somewhere  as 
best  they  could.  A  string  bed  was 
brought  from  the  nearest  village, 
with  relays  of  willing  yet  placid 
bearers  ;  Belle  walked  beside  it  in 
Philip's  helmet,  for  her  own  hat  had 
been  lost  in  the  quicksand,  keeping  her 
hand  on  the  rough  bandages  while 
John  raced  ahead  to  set  the  doors 
open.  It  was  dreary  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  new  house,  with  the 
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jostling,  shuffling  footsteps  of  those 
who  carry  something  that  is  death's 
or  will  be  death's.  But  there  was  a 
curious  light  in  Belle's  eyes,  and  even 
her  husband,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
her  even  nerves,  wondered  at  her  calm 
decision.  Since  they  must  procure  a 
doctor  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  best 
plan  would  be  for  John  to  ride  across 
country  to  a  station  where  the  after- 
noon mail  stopped.  To  return  to 
Saudaghur  and  a  mere  hospital  assist- 
ant would  be  needless  delay.  She  did 
not  mind,  she  said,  being  left  alone : 
and  meanwhile  they  must  send  for  a 
supply  of  necessaries  since  it  was 
evident  that  Philip  could  not  be  moved, 
at  any  rate  for  a  day  or  two.  So  Belle 
sat  in  the  big  empty  room,  which  by 
and  bye  was  to  be  hers,  and  watched 
alone  by  the  unconscious  man,  feeling 
that  it  was  her  turn  now.  It  was  a 
vigil  not  to  be  forgotten.  And  once 
as  she  raised  his  head  on  her  arm  in 
order  to  moisten  his  lips  with  the 
stimulant  which  alone  seemed  to  keep 
life  in  him,  he  stirred  slightly,  his 
eyes  opened  for  a  second,  and  a  faint 
murmur  reached  her  ear,  **No  need 
for  a  policeman." 

A  smile,  pathetic  in  its  absolute 
self-surrender,  came  to  her  face  as  she 
stooped  and  kissed  him  with  the  passion 
of  protection  and  possession  which  a 
mother  has  for  her  helpless  child  ;  and 
that  is  a  love  which  casts  out  fear. 
As  she  crouched  once  more  beside  the 
coarse  pallet  where  he  lay,  for  the  room 


was  destitute  of  all  furniture  save  the 
string- woven  bed.  Belle  Baby,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  faced  facts  un- 
distorted  by  her  own  ideals,  and 
judged  things  as  they  were,  not  as 
they  ought  to  be.  She  loved  this  man  ; 
but  what  was  that  love  %  "Was  it  a 
thing  to  be  spoken  of  with  bated 
breath  just  because  the  object  hap- 
pened to  be  a  person  whom,  all  things 
consenting,  one  might  have. married  ? 
Her  nature  was  healthy  and  unself- 
ish ;  her  knowledge  of  the  "  devastat- 
ing passion  "  which  is  said  to  devour 
humanity  was  derived  entirely  from 
books  and  a  pious  but  unreasoning 
belief  in  what  she  was  told.  It  is  not 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  say  so,  but  that 
is  really  the  position  in  which  a  vast 
majority  of  women  find  themselves  in 
regard  to  many  social  problems.  And 
so,  in  that  dreary,  shadowy  room,  with 
the  man  she  loved  dependent  on  her 
care  for  his  sole  chance  of  life.  Belle 
Baby  asked  herself  wherein  lay  the  sin 
or  shame  of  such  a  love  as  hers,  and 
found  no  answer. 

And  yet,  when  her  husband  re- 
turned with  the  doctor,  he  brought 
back  with  him  also  the  old  familiar 
sense  that  something,  she  knew  not 
what,  was  wrong.  The  old  resent- 
ment came  back,  born  of  the  old  beliefs, 
at  the  odious  position  in  which  she 
found  herself.  But  now  she  tried  to  set 
these  thoughts  aside  as  unworthy  ;  un- 
worthy of  her  own  self,  above  all  un- 
worthy of  Philip. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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"  My  young  friend,  I  must  get  up," 
Mr.  Penniloe  exclaimed,  if  so  feeble  a 
sound  could  be  called  an  exclamation. 
"  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  my  pulse, 
and  look  so  wise.  Here  have  I  been 
perhaps  three  days.  I  am  not  quite 
certain,  but  it  must  be  that.  And 
who  is  there,  to  see  to  the  parish,  or 
even  the  service  of  the  church,  while  I 
lie  like  this  1  It  was  most  kind  of 
you  (I  have  sense  enough  to  feel  it) 
to  hurry  from  your  long  ride,  without 
a  bit  to  eat ;  Mrs.  Muj^gridge  said  as 
much,  and  you  could  not  deny  it. 
But  up  I  must  get ;  and  more  than 
that,  I  must  get  out.  It  will  soon  be 
dark  again,  by  the  shadows  on  the 
blind,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
something  gone  amiss,  I  know  not 
what.  But  my  duty  is  to  know  it, 
and  to  see  what  I  can  do.  Now  go 
and  have  some  dinner,  while  I  just 
put  on  my  clothes.*' 

**  Nothing  of  that  sort,  sir,  will 
you  do  to-day.  You  are  weaker  than 
a  cat, — as  that  stupid  saying  goes. 
That  idiot  Jackson  has  bled  you  to  a 
skeleton,  put  a  seton  in  your  neck, 
and  starved  you.  And  he  has  piled 
you  with  drastics  by  day  and  by 
night.     Why,  the  moment  I  heard  of 
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that  Perliton  booby  getting  you  in  his 
clutches — but  thank  God  I  was  in 
time  !  It  is  almost  enough  to  make 
one  believe  in  special  Providences." 

"  Hush,  Jemmy,  hush !  You  can- 
not want  to  vex  me  now." 

"  Neither  now,  nor  ever,  sir,  as 
you  are  well  aware.  So  you  must  do 
likewise,  and  not  vex  me.  I  have 
trouble  enough  of  my  own,  without 
rebellion  by  my  patients." 

"  I  forgot  that.  Jemmy.  It  was  not 
kind  of  me ;  but  I  am  not  quite  clear 
in  my  head  just  now.  I  fear  I  am  neg- 
lecting some  great  duty.  But  just  for 
the  moment  I  am  not  sure  what  it  is. 
In  a  minute  or  two  I  shall  remember 
what  it  is." 

"No,  you  won't,  my  good  friend, 
not  for  twenty  hours  yet,"  the  young 
doctor  whispered  to  himself.  "You 
have  had  a  narrow  shave,  and  another 
day  of  Jackson  would  have  sent  you  to 
the  world  you  think  too  much  of. 
There  never  was  a  man  who  dwelt  in 
shadows, — or  in  glory,  as  you  take  it 
— with  his  whole  great  heart  as  you 
do.  Well,  I  wish  there  were  more  of 
them,  and  that  I  could  just  be  one." 

The  peace  that  had  settled  on  the 
parson's  face  was  such  as  no  linea- 
ments of  man  can  win,  without  the 
large  labours  of  a  pure  life  past  and 
the  surety  of  recompense  full  in  view. 
Fox  kept  his  eye  on  him,  and  found 
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his  pulse  improve,  as  hovering  slumber 
deepened  into  tranquil  sleep.  **  Rare 
stuff  that !  "  he  said,  referring  not  to 
faith,  but  to  a  little  phial-bottle  he 
had  placed  upon  the  dirawers.  '"He 
sha'n't  go  to  glory  yet,  however  fit  he 
may  be.  It  is  high  time,  I  take  it, 
for  me  to  have  a  little  peck." 

The  young  man  was  right.    He  had 
ridden  thirty  miles  from  his  father's 
house  that  afternoon,  and  hearing  at 
the  Old  Barn,  as  he  called  his  present 
home,  of  poor  Mr.  Penniloe*s  serious 
illness,  had  mounted  his  weary  mare 
again,   and  spurred  her  back  to  the 
rectory.     Of  the  story  with  which  all 
the   parish  was  ringing  he   had   not 
heard   a    word   as   yet,   being   called 
away  by  his  anxious  mother  on  the 
very    night    after     the    Squire    was 
buried.     But  one  thing  had  puzzled 
him,   as   he  passed  and  repassed  the 
quiet     streets     of      Perlycross, — the 
people  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  a 
stranger,  and  whispered  to  one  another 
as  he  trotted  by.     Could   they   have 
known  what    had    happened   to    his 
father  1 

With  the  brown  tops  still  upon  his 

sturdy  legs,  and  spurs  thickly  clotted 

with    Somerset    mud   (crustier    even 

than   that   of    Devon)   Fox   left   the 

bedroom  with  the  door  ajar,  and  found 

little  Fay  in  a  beohive  chair,  kneeling 

with  her  palms  put  together  on  the 

back,  and  striving  hard  to  pray,  but 

disabled   by   deep   sobs.     Her  lovely 

little  cheeks  and  thick  bright  curls 

were  dabbled  into  one  another  by  the 

flood  of  tears,  as  a  moss-rose,  after  a 

thundershower,  has  its  petals  tangled 

in  the  broidery  of  its  sheath.     "  Will 

he    die,    because    I   am   so   wicked? 

Will  he  die,  because  I  cannot  see  the 

face  of    God  1 "    she  was  whispering, 

with  streaming  eyes  intent  upon  the 

sky-light,  as  if  she  were  looking  for  a 

healthy  Father  there. 

**  No,  my  little  darling,  he  will  not 
die  at  all.  Not  for  many  years,  I 
mean,  when  Fay  is  a  great  tall 
woman." 

The  child  turned  round  with  a  flash 


of  sudden  joy,  and  leaped  into  his 
arms,  and  flung  her  hair  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  kissed  him  vehemently. 

With  a  one,  two,  three  ! 

If  you  want  any  more,  you  must  kiss  me, 

like  a  true  tiny  queen  of  the  nursery. 
Many  little  girls  were  very  fond  of 
Dr.  Fox,  although  their  pretty  loves 
might  end  in  a  sombre  potion. 

"  Now  shall  I  tell  you  what  to  do,  my 
dear  ]  "  said  the  truly  starving  doctor, 
with  a  smell  of  fine  chops  coming  up 
the  stairs,  sweeter  than  even  riper 
lips.  "  You  want  to  help  your  dear 
daddy,  don't  you  1 " 

Little  Fay  nodded,  for  her  heart 
was  full  again,  and  the  heel-tap  of  a 
sob    would    have    been    behind     her 

words. 

**Then  go  in  very  quietly,  and  sit 
upon  that  chair,  and  don't  make  any 
noise,  even  with  your  hair.  •  Keep 
the  door  as  it  is,  or  a  little  wider ; 
and  never  take  your  eyes  from  your 
dear  father's  face.  If  he  keeps  on 
sleeping,  you  stay  quiet  as  a  mouse  ; 
if  he  opens  his  eyes,  slip  out  softly, 
and  tell  me.  Now  you  understand  all 
that,  but  you  must  not  say  a  word." 

The  child  was  gazing  at  him,  with 
her  whole  soul  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
red  lips  working  up  and  down  across 
her  teeth,  as  if  her  father's  life  hung 
upon  her  self-control.  Dr.  Fox  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  look  the  proper 
gravity.  As  if  he  would  have  put 
this  little  thing  in  charge  if  there 
had  been  any  real  charge  in  it  ! 
**  Grand  is  the  faith  of  childhood. 
What  a  pity  it  gets  rubbed  out  so 
soon  1 "  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
went  down  the  stairs,  and  the  child 
crept  into  her  father's  room,  as  if  the 
whole  world  hung  upon  her  pretty 
little  head. 

Mrs.  Muggridge  had  lighted  two 
new  candles,  of  a  size  considered 
gigantic  then  (for  eight  of  them 
weighed  a  pound  almost),  and  not 
only  that,  but  also  of  materials 
scarcely  yet  accepted  as  orthodox. 
For  "Composites"  was  their   nar^ae, 
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and  their  nature  was  neither  sound 
tallow  nor  steadfast  wax.  Grocer 
Wood  had  sent  them  upon  trial  gratis ; 
but  he  was  a  Dissenter^  though  a 
godly  man ;  and  the  housekeeper, 
being  a  convert  to  the  'Church,  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  they  would  not 
blow  up.  Therefore  she  lit  them  first 
for  Dr.  Fox,  as  a  hardy  young  man, 
with  some  knowledge  of  mixtures. 

"He  is  going  on  famously,  as  well 
as  can  be,  Muggridge,"  the  doctor 
replied  to  her  anxious  glance.  **  He 
will  not  wake  till  twelve,  or  one 
o'clock,  to-morrow;  and  then  I  shall 
be  here  if  possible.  The  great  point 
then  will  be  to  feed  him  well.  Beef- 
tea,  and  arrowroot,  every  two  hours, 
with  a  little  port  wine  in  the  arrow- 
root. No  port  wine  in  the  house? 
Then  I  will  send  some,  that  came  from 
my  father's  own  cellar.  Steal  all  his 
clothes,  and  keep  a  female  in  the 
room.  The  parson  is  a  modest  man, 
and  that  will  keep  him  down.  But 
here  comes  my  mutton-chop.  Well 
done,  Susanna  !  What  a  cook  !  What 
skill  and  science,  at  the  early  age  of 
ten! 

This  was  one  of  Dr.  Jemmy's  little 
jokes  ;  for  he  knew  that  Susanna  was 
at  least  seventeen,  and  had  not  a 
vestige  of  cookery.  But  a  doctor,  like 
a  sexton,  must  be  jolly,  and  leave 
the  gravity  to  the  middleman — the 
parson.  But  instead  of  cutting  in 
with  her  usual  protest,  and  claim  to 
the  triumph,  whatever  it  might  be, 
Mrs.  Muggridge  to  his  surprise  held 
back,  and  considered  his  countenance 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  door. 
She  had  always  been  ready  with  her 
tit-for-tat,  or  lifting  of  her  hand  in 
soft  remonstrance  at  his  youthful 
levity.  But  now  the  good  woman, 
from  behind  the  candles,  seemed  to 
want  snuffing,  as  they  began  to  do. 

"  Anything  gone  wrong  in  Perly- 
cross  since  I  went  away,  Mrs. 
Muggridge?  I  don't  mean  the  great 
loss  the  parish  has  sustained,  or  this 
bad  attack  of  Mr.  Penniloe's.  That 
will  be  over  in  a  few  days*  time,  now 


his  proper  adviser  is  come  back  again. 
By  the  way,  if  you  let  Jackson  come 
in  at  this  front  door, — no,  it  mustn't 
lie  with  you,  I  will  write  a  little  note 
polite  but  firm,  as  the  papers  say  ;  it 
shall  go  to  his  house  by  my  boy  Jack, 
to  save  professional  amenities ;  but 
if  he  comes  before  he  gets  it,  meet  him 
at  the  door  with  another,  which  I  will 
leave  with  you.  But  what  makes  you 
look  so  glum  at  me,  my  good  woman  ? 
Out  with  it,  if  I  have  hurt  your 
feelings.  You  may  be  sure  that  I 
never  meant  to  do  so." 

"  Oh,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  you  don't 
know  what  has  happened  1 "  Thya- 
tira  came  forward,  with  her  apron  to 
her  eyes.  She  was  very  kind-hearted, 
and  liked  this  young  man  ;  but  she 
knew  how  young  men  may  be  carried 
away,  especially  when  puffed  up  with 
worldly  wisdom. 

**  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  you 
mean,  Mrs.  Muggridge."  Fox  spoke 
rather  sternly,  for  his  nature  was 
strong  and  combative  enough  upon 
occasion,  though  his  temper  was  sweet 
and  playful ;  and  he  knew  that  many 
lies  had  been  spread  abroad  about  him, 
chiefly  by  members  of  his  own  profes- 
sion. **  My  ears  are  pretty  sharp,  as 
suits  my  name,  and  I  heard  you  mut- 
tering once  or  twice, — *  He  can't  have 
done  it.  I  won't  believe  it  of  him.' 
Now  if  you  please,  what  is  it  I  am 
charged  with  doing  ? " 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  frighten  me  when  you 
look  like  that.  I  could  never  have 
believed  that  you  had  such  eyes." 

"  Never  mind  my  eyes.  Look  here, 
my  good  woman.  Would  you  like  to 
have  wicked  lies  told  about  you  1  I 
have  been  away  for  three  days,  called 
suddenly  from  home  before  daylight 
on  Saturday  morning.  My  father  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  attack,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  He  is  getting 
old ;  and  I  suppose  a  son's  duty  was  to 
go.  Very  well,  I  leave  him  on  Tues- 
day morning,  because  I  have  urgent 
cases  here,  and  he  can  do  without  me. 
I  pass  up  the  village,  and  everybody 
looks  as  if  I  had  cut  his  throat.     I  go 
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home,  concluding  that  I  must  be  mazed, 
as  you  people  call  it,  from  want  of  food 
and  sleep.  But  when  I  get  home,  my 
own  man,  and  boy,  and  old  Betty,  all 
rush  out,  and  stare  at  me.  *  Are  you 
mad  ] '  I  call  out,  and  instead  of 
answering,  they  tell  me  the  parson  is 
dying,  and  at  the  mercy  of  Jervis 
Jackson.  I  know  what  that  means, 
and  without  quitting  saddle  come  back 
here  and  rout  the  evil  one.  Then 
what  happens  1  Why,  my  very  first 
mouthful  is  poisoned  by  the  black 
looks  of  a  thoroughly  good  woman. 
Tell  me  what  it  is,  or  by  George  and 
the  Dragon,  I'll  ride  home,  and  drag 
it  out  of  my  own  people !  " 

"Can  you  prove  you  were  away, 
sir?  Can  you  show  when  you  left 
home?"  Thyatira  began  to  draw 
nearer,  and  forgot  to  keep  a  full  sized 
chair  'tw'ixt  the  doctor  and  herself. 

"To  be  sure,  1  can  prove  that  I 
have  been  at  Eoxden  by  at  least  a 
score  of  witnesses,  if  needful." 

"  Thank  the  Lord  in  heaven  that 
He  hath  not  quite  forgotten  us  ! 
Susanna,  have  another  plate  hot,  but 
be  sure  you  don't  meddle  with  the 
gridiron.  Bad  enough  for  Perlycross 
it  must  be  anyhow  ;  a  disgrace  the 
old  parish  can  never  get  over — but 
ever  so  much  better  than  if  you,  our 
own  doctor " 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Muggridge  ! 
You'll  see  me  to-morrow." 

"Oh  no,  sir,  no.  I  will  tell  you 
now  just.  How  could  I  begin,  when 
I  thought  you  had  done  it  1  At  least 
I  never  thought  that,  I  am  sure.  But 
how  was  I  to  contradict  it?  And 
the  rudest  thing  ever  done  outside  of 
London  !  The  poor  Squire's  grave 
hath  been  robbed  by  somebody,  and 
all  Perlycross  is  mad  about  it." 

"  What !  "  cried  Jemmy  Fox.  "  Do 
you  mean  Sir  Thomas  Waldron  ?  It 
cannot  be.  No  one  would  dare  to  do 
such  a  thing." 

"But  some  one  hath,  sir,  sure 
enough.  Mr.  Jakes  it  was,  sir,  as 
first  found  it  out,  and  a  more  truth- 
fuller  man  never  lived  in  any  parish. 


My  master  doth  not  know  a  word  of 
it  yet.  Thank  the  Lord  almost  for 
this  chill  upon  his  lungs ;  for  the 
blow  might  have  killed  him,  if  he 
had  been  there,  with  such  a  disorderly 
thing  to  see  to.  We  must  hide  it 
from  him  as  long  as  ever  we  can. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  frightened  to 
let  you  go  up  to  him,  with  every  one 
so  positive  about  the  one  who  did  it. 
But  you  wouldn't  take  denial,  and  I 
am  very  glad  you  wouldn't.  But  do 
have  t'other  chop,  sir ;  it's  a  better 
one  than  this  was.  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  forgot  to  draw  the  blind 
down." 

The  truth  was  that  she  had  been 
afraid  till  now  to  sever  herself  from 
the  outer  world,  and  had  kept  Susanna 
on  the  kitchen  stairs  ;  but  now  she 
felt  as  certain  of  the  young  man's 
innocence  as  she  had  been  of  his  guilt 
before. 

"Nothing  more,  thank  you,"  said 
Fox,  sitting  back,  and  clenching  his 
hand  upon  the  long  bread-knife. 
"  And  so  all  the  parish,  and  even  you, 
were  only  too  delighted  to  believe  that 
I,  who  have  worked  among  you  nearly 
three  years  now,  chiefly  for  the  good 
of  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  never 
taken  sixpence  when  it  was  hard  to 
spare, — that  I  would  rob  the  grave  of 
a  man  whom  I  revered  and  loved  as  if 
he  were  my  father.  This  is  what  you 
call  Christianity,  is  it  1  And  no  one 
can  be  saved  except  such  Christians  as 
yourselves !  The  only  Christian  in 
the  parish  is  your  parson.  Excuse 
me, — I  have  no  right  to  be  angry 
with, — with  a  woman,  for  any  want  of 
charity.  Come,  tell  me  this  precious 
tale,  and  I'll  forgive  you.  No  doubt 
the   evidence   is  very  strong  against 


me. 


if 


Thyatira  was  not  pleased  with  this 
way  of  taking  it.  She  thought  that 
the  charity  was  on  her  side,  for  accept- 
ing the  doctor's  own  tale  so  frankly. 
So  she  fell  back  upon  her  main  but- 
tress. "  If  you  please.  Dr.  Fox,"  she 
said  with  some  precision,  "  as  women 
be  lacking  in  charity,  therefore   the 
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foremost  of  all  godly  graces,  you 
might  think  it  fairer  to  see  Sergeant 
Jakes,  a  military  man  and  upright. 
And  being  the  first  as  he  was  to  dis- 
cover, I  reckon  he  hath  the  first  right 
to  speak  out.  Susanna  seeth  light  in 
the  schoolroom  still,  though  all  the 
boys  be  gone,  and  books  into  the  cup- 
boards. Ah  !  he  is  the  true  branch  for 
discipline.  Do'e  good  to  look  in  at  the 
window  after  dusk,  and  the  candles  as 
straight  as  if  the' French  was  coming. 
*  I  am  the  Vine,'  saith  the  Lord,  *  and 
ye' —  but  you  know  what  it  is,  Dr. 
Jemmy,  though  seldom  to  be  found, 
whether  church  it  be  or  chapel.  Only 
if  you  make  a  point  of  seeing  the  man 
that  knoweth  more  than  all  of  us  put 
together,  the  new  pupil.  Master  Peck- 
over,  is  a  very  obliging  young  gentle- 
man, and  one  as  finds  it  hard  upon 
him  to  keep  still." 

"  Oh,  he  is  come,  is  he  1  I  have 
heard  some  tales  of  him.  It  struck 
me  there  was  more  noise  than 
usual  in  the  pupils'  room.  Let  me 
think  a  moment,  if  you  please.  Yes, 
I  had  better  see  Sergeant  Jakes.  He 
may  be  a  queer  old  codger,  but  he  will 
fitick  to  what  he  sees  and  says.  Tell 
those  noisy  fellows  that  they  must 
keep  quiet.  They  want  High  Jarks 
among  them  with  his  biggest  vine,  as 
you  seem  to  call  his  cane." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

AT   THE   CHARGE. 

Strenuous  vitality,  strong  pulse, 
thick  skin,  tough  bone,  and  steadfast 
brain,  all  elements  of  force  and  forti- 
tude, were  united  in  this  Doctor  Fox  ; 
and  being  thus  endowed,  and  with 
ready  money  too,  he  felt  more  of 
anger  than  of  fear  when  a  quarrel  was 
thrust  upon  him.  While  he  waited 
alone  for  the  schoolmaster,  he  struck 
Mr.  Penniloe's  best  dining-table  with 
a  heavy  fist  that  made  the  dishes 
ring,  and  the  new-fashioned  candles 
throw  spots  of  grease  upon  the  coarse 
white  diaper.     Then   he   laughed    at 


himself,  and  put  a  calm  face  on,  as 
he  heard  the  strong  steps  in  the 
passage. 

"  Sit  here,  Mr.  Jakes,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  chair,  as  the  sergeant 
offered  him  a  stiff  salute.  "Mrs. 
Muggridge,  you  had  better  leave  the 
room.  This  is  not  a  nice  matter  for 
ladies.  Now,  sergeant,  what  is  all 
this  rotten  stuff  about  me  %  " 

"Not  about  you,  sir,  I  hope  with 
all  my  heart." 

Mr.  Jakes  met  the  young  man's 
flashing  eyes,  with  a  gaze  that  replied, 
"  You  don't  scare  me,"  and  drew  his 
chair  close  enough  to  study  every 
feature.  If  the  young  man  was  full 
of  wrath,  so  was  the  old  man — 
implacable  wrath,  at  the  outrage  to 
his  Oolonel. 

"Well,  tell  your  pack  of  lies," — 
Fox  was  driven  beyond  himself  by 
the  other's  suspicious  scrutiny.  "  Oh, 
I  heg  your  pardon,  you  believe  them 
true,  of  course.  But  out  with  your 
stuff,  like  a  man,  sir  1 " 

"It  is  your  place  to  prove  it  a  pack 
of  lies,"  said  the  old  man,  with  his 
shaggy  eyebrows  rigid  as  a  line  of 
British  bayonets  ;  "  and  if  you  can't, 
by  the  God  who  made  me.  111  run  my 
old  sword  through  your  heart." 

"  Bather  hard  upon  me.  Not  got 
it  here,  I  hope.  Half  an  hour  for 
repentance,  while  you  fetch  it  out  of 
some  cheese-toasting  rack.  A  nice 
man  to  teach  the  youth  of  Perlycross  1 
What  a  fool  you  are,  Jakes !  But 
that  you  can't  help.  Even  a  fool 
though  may  try  to  be  fair.  During 
your  long  time  in  the  wars,  were  you 
ever  accused  wrongfully,  my  friend  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  a  score  of  times.  And 
I  like  your  spirit.  If  you  did  what 
they  say  of  you,  you  would  be  a  cur. 
Every  evil  name  you  call  me  makes 
me  think  the  better  of  you." 

"I  will  call  you  no  more,  for  I 
want  no  favour.  All  I  want  is  truth 
about  this  cursed  outrage.  Am  I  to 
wait  all  night  for  it  %  Now  just  tell 
your  tale,  as  if  you  were  sitting  at 
the    Ivy-bush.     You    have    been  Jn 
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command    of   men,   no   doubt ;    just 
command  yourself." 

"  That  I  will,"  said  the  veteran  with 
an  upward  glance;  "not  like  the 
Ivy-bush,  but  as  before  the  Lord.  Sir, 
I  will  command  myself,  as  you  re- 
commend; and  perhaps  you  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  taking  your 
own  medicine." 

"  Jakes,  you  are  right.  It  is 
enough  to  turn  me  savage.  But  you 
shall  not  hear  me  speak  again  until 
you  have  finished." 

"It  was  just  like  this,  sir,"  began 
the  sergeant,  looking  round  for  a 
glass  by  force  of  habit,  and  then 
ashamed  of  himself  for  such  a  thought 
just  now  ;  "  everybody  in  this  parish 
knows  how  much  I  thought  of  Colonel 
Waldron,  for  a  better  and  a  brayer 
man  never  trod  this  earth.  Even 
Parson  Penniloe  will  have  to  stand 
behind  him  when  the  last  muster 
Cometh,  because  he  hath  not  served 
his  country.  But  I  never  was  satisfied 
with  any  of  you  doctors.  You  may 
be  very  well  in  your  way,  Mr.  Fox, 
for  toothing  or  measles,  or  any  young 
complaint ;  but  where  is  your  experi- 
ence in  times  of  peace  1  And  as  for 
that  hang-dog  looking  chap  from 
London, — well,  I  won't  say  what  I 
thought  of  him,  for  I  always  keep 
my  own  opinions  to  myself.  But  I 
knew  it  was  all  over  with  our  poor 
Colonel  the  moment  I  clapped  eyes  on 
that  fellow.  Why,  I  went  myself  at 
once,  and  begged  the  Colonel  to  have 
him  drummed  out  of  the  parish  to  the 
rogue's  tattoo.  But  the  good  Colonel 
only  laughed,  and  shook  my  han.d — 
the  last  time  it  was,  sir,  the  very  last 
time. 

"You  were  at  the  funeral,  and 
there  never  was  a  truer  one.  I  was 
proud  to  my  heart,  though  it  felt  like 
lead,  to  see  three  old  officers  come 
from  miles  away,  brave  men  as  ever 
led  a  storming  column,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  and  not  a  thought  of  their 
own  ends.  There  was  no  firing-party 
as  should  have  been,  being  nothing 
but   peace   going   on   nowadays,    and 


only  country  bumpkins  about  here^ 
But  I  see  you  are  impatient,  because 
you  know  all  that. 

"As  soon  as  all  were  gone  away 
and  the  ground  put  tidy,  I  brought  a 
few  of  my  own  white  flowers,  as  they 
do  in  Spanish  land,  and  put  them  in 
very  carefully  with  a  bit  of  mosa 
below  them,  and  fastened  them  so  as 
not  to  blow  away,  although  there  was 
a  strong  east  wind  up.  Later  on  at 
night  I  came  again  by  the  little  wicket 
from  the  schoolroom,  just  to  see  that 
all  was  right,  for  my  mind  was 
uneasy  somehow. 

"  The  moon  was  going  low,  and  it 
was  getting  very  cold,  and  not  a  soul 
about  that  I  could  see.  The  flowers- 
showed  bright  at  the  head  of  the 
mound,  and  close  by  was  a  little 
guardian, — the  ColoneFs  pet  dog,  that 
could  never  bear  to  leave  him — she 
was  lying  there  all  in  the  cold  by 
herself,  sobbing  every  now  and  then, 
or  as  it  were  bewailing,  with  her  chin, 
along  the  ground,  as  if  her  heart  was 
broken.  It  struck  me  so  sad,  that  I 
could  look  at  her  no  more. 

"  In  the  morning  I  slept  past  the 
usual  time,  being  up  so  late  and  out 
of  spirits.  But  I  saw  the  white  frost^ 
on  the  ground,  and  I  had  a  few  boys 
to  correct  before  school  began,  and 
then  lessons  to  see  to  till  twelve 
o'clock  ;  and  it  must  have  been  turned 
the  half  hour  when  I  went  to  church- 
yard again  to  see  how  my  flowers  had 
stood  the  frost.  I  had  brought  a  bit 
of  victuals  in  my  pocket  for  the  dog  ;. 
but  little  Jess  was  gone  ;  and  I  could 
not  blame  her,  considering  how  easily 
a  man  forgets  his  dog  ;  and  yet  I  was 
vexed  with  her,  for  being  so  like  us  ; 
for  the  poor  things  have  no  religion,. 
such  as  we  make  smooth  with.  My 
flowers  were  there,  but  not  exactly 
as  I  thought  I  had  put  them ;  and  the 
bank  appeared  to  me  to  be  made  up 
sharper. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Fox,  I  am  not  one  of 
them  that  notice  little  things  upon  the 
earth  so  much  (as  if  there  was  never 
any  sky  above  them),  and  make  more 
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fuss  about  a  blade  of  grass  than  the 
nature  of  men  and  good  metaL  I 
thought  that  old  Channing  had  been 
at  work  again,  not  satisfied  with  his 
understrapper's  job.  Then  I  drew 
forth  my  flowers ;  and  they  looked 
almost  as  if  they  had  been  tossed 
about  the  yard,  crumpled  almost 
anyhow,  as  well  as  scorched  with 
frost. 

**At  this  I  was  angry,  when  I 
thought  how  kind  the  poor  Colonel 
had  been  to  that  old  stick  of  a  clerk, 
and  even  let  him  muck  up  their 
liveries ;  and  so  I  set  off  for  the  old 
man's  cottage,  to  have  a  word  or  two 
with  him  about  it.  But  he  was  not 
at  home ;  and  little  Polly,  his  grand- 
daughter, was  sure  that  he  had  not 
been  near  the  church  that  day,  but 
was  gone  to  help  to  dig  Farmer  John's 
potatoes. 

"Then  back  I  went  again  in  a 
terrible  quandary,  remembering  the 
wicked  doings  up  the  country,  and 
the  things  that  had  come  across  my 
fancy  in  the  night. 

"The  first  thing  I  saw,  when  I 
came  back  by  south-gate,  was  a  young 
man,  red  in  the  face  and  out  of  breath, 
jumping  in  and  out  over  graves  and 
tombstones,  from  the  west  end 
where  the  contractor's  work  is. 
*  What  are  you  doing.  Bob  ? '  said  I, 
rebuking  of  him  pretty  strongly ;  for 
I  saw  that  it  was  one  of  my  old  boys, 
now  become  a  trusty  sort  of  groom  at 
Walderscourt. 

**  *  Sergeant,  what  have  you  been 
doing  here  ? '  says  he,  *  Our  little 
Jess  has  just  come  home  with  one 
leg  cut  in  two.' 

"  All  my  blood  seemed  to  stand  still, 
and  I  should  have  dropped,  if  I  hadn't 
laid  hold  of  that  very  tombstone  which 
the  parson  can't  endure.  The  whole 
of  it  flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment ; 
and  a  fool  I  must  have  been  not 
to  see  it  all  before.  But  wicked 
as  our  men  were,  and  wicked  as  I 
myself  was  (as  I  will  not  deny  it, 
in  the  rough-and-tumble  times)  such 
a    blackguard,     dastard    crime     was 


out  of  my  conception.  Considering 
who  the  Colonel  was ;  considering 
what  he  was,  sir ! " 

The  sergeant  turned  away  his  face, 
and  desired  to  snuff  the  candles.  No 
snuffers  were  there,  for  this  new  in- 
vention  was  warranted  not  to  want 
them.  So  he  fumbled  with  his  empty 
sleeve,  but  it  would  not  come  up  to 
order  ;  and  then  he  turned  back,  as  if 
brought  to  bay,  and  reckless  of  public 
opinion,  with  his  best  new  handker- 
chief in  his  hand, — a  piece  of  cotton 
goods  imprinted  with  the  Union  Jack 
in  colours. 

"  My  friend,  you  are  a  noble  fellow," 
said  Fox,  with  his  own  wrongs  out  of 
date  in  the  movement  of  large  feeling. 
"  Would  to  God  that  I  had  any  one 
as  true  to  me  as  you  are  1 " 

"  It  is  not  that,"  resumed  the 
sergeant,  trying  to  look  stern  again. 
"  It  is  the  cursed  cruelty  that  makes 
me  hate  mankind,  sir.  That  a  man 
should  kill  a  poor  dumb  thing,  because 
it  loved  its  master — there,  there,  the 
Almighty  will  smite  the  brute;  for 
all  helpless  things  belong  to  Him, 

"  Well,  sir,  I  hardly  know  what 
happened  next,  or  what  I  said  to  Bob 
Cornish.  But  he  went  round  the 
wall  to  fetch  his  horse ;  and  the  news 
must  have  spread  like  wildfire.  A 
young  man,  who  had  helped  to  make 
up  the  grave,  was  going  to  his  dinner 
through  the  churchyard ;  and  seeing 
us  there,  he  came  and  looked,  and 
turned  like  a  ghost,  and  followed  us. 
Presently  we  were  in  the  street,  with 
half  the  village  after  us,  going  to  the 
chief  churchwarden's  house^  for  we 
knew  how  ill  the  parson  was.  At  the 
cross-roads  we  met  Farmer  John,  and 
old  Clerk  Channing  along  of  him, 
looking  doiled  as  bad  as  we  were,  and 
between  them  the  blacksmith  from 
Susscotford,  and  a  terrible  tale  we 
had  from  them, 

<<  Farmer  John,  as  the  head  of  the 
parish  now,  took  the  lead ;  and  well 
he  did  it.  We  went  back  by  the  big 
iron  gate,  and  there  we  kept  the  out- 
siders back ;  and  Mr.  Adney  was  as 
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good  with  his,  who  were  working  near 
the  tower.  I  was ,  ordered  to  the 
eastern  end,  where  the  stone  stile 
leads  into  Perlycombe  lane,  by  which 
the  villains  must  have  got  in ;  with 
no  house  there  in  view  of  it,  but  only 
the  tumble-down  abbey.  Somebody 
was  sent  for  my  old  sword,  that  I 
knocked  away  from  the  French  officer, 
and  now  hangeth  over  the  Command- 
ments ;  and  I  swore  that  I  would 
slash  ofE  any  hand  that*  was  laid  on 
the  edge  of  the  riser  ;  while  Adney 
brought  a  pile  of  scaffold-cords,  and 
enclosed  all  the  likelihood  of  foot- 
prints. 

"  By  this  time  the  other  church- 
warden was  come,  and  they  all  put 
their  heads  together,  and  asked  what 
my  opinion  was;  and  I  said — *  Make 
no  bones  of  it.'  But  they  had  done  a 
wiser  thing  than  that,  with  an  eye  to 
the  law  and  the  penalties.  They  had 
sent  Bob  Cornish,  on  the  fast  young 
horse  the  Colonel  thought  so  much  of, 
to  fetch  the  nearest  Justice  of  the 
Peace  from  his  house  this  side  of 
Perliton.  Squire  Mockham  came,  as 
strong  as  he  could  ride,  with  his  mind 
made  up  about  it ;  and  four  digging 
men  were  set  to  work  at  once.  Squire 
Mockham  was  as  sharp  about  it  as  if 
he  had  just  had  the  lid  taken  off  of 
him  by  death  of  superior  officer  ;  and 
I,  who  had  seen  him  on  the  Bench 
knock  under  to  half  a  wink  from  the 
Colonel's  eye,  was  vexed  with  the 
dignity  he  took  over  by  reason  of  being 
survivor. 

**  Clerk  Channing  will  tell  you  more 
about  the  condition  of  things  under- 
ground, for  I  never  made  them  my 
study ;  though  I  have  helped  to  bury 
a  many  brave  men  in  the  rough,  both 
French  and  English.  My  business  ft 
was  to  keep  people  away ;  and  while 
I  was  putting  a  stern  face  on,  and 
looking  fit  to  kill  any  of  the  bumpkins, 
the  Lord  knows  I  could  never  have 
touched  them,  for  my  blood  was  as 
cold  as  snow-water.  And  when  they 
sang  up,  '  No  Colonel  here  1 '  just  as  if 
it  made  no  difference,  I  dropped  the 


French  sword,  and  my  flesh  clave  to 
my  bones,  the  same  as  it  did  to  King 
David.  And  ever  since  that  I  have 
been  flt  for  Bedlam  ;  and  the  boys  may 
stand  and  make  mouths  at  me." 

"  I  can  understand  that,"  said  Dr. 
Fox,  with  his  medical  instincts  moving 
generously,  as  they  always  do  with  a 
man  worthy  of  that  high  calling. 
"  Jakes,  you  are  in  a  depressed  condi- 
tion; and  this  exertion  has  made  it 
worse.  What  you  want  is  a  course 
of  carminatives.  I  will  send  you  a 
bottle  this  very  night.  No  more  ex- 
citement for  you  at  present.  Lay 
aside  all  thought  of  this  sad  matter." 

"  As  if  I  could,  sir ;  as* if  I  could  !  " 

"  No,  I  am  a  fool  for  suggesting  that. 
But  think  of  it  as  little  as  you  can. 
Above  all  things,  go  in  for  more  physi- 
cal exertion.  Cane  half  a  dozen  boys 
before  breakfast." 

"There's  a  dozen  and  a  half,  sir, 
that  have  been  neglected  sadly." 

"  That  will  be  a  noble  tonic.  Mak- 
ing mouths  at  Sergeant  Jakes  !  You 
look  better  already,  at  the  thought  of 
doing  duty  and  restoring  discipline." 

**  Talk  about  duty,  sir !  Where  was 
I  ?  Oh,  if  I  had  only  gone  out  again  ; 
if  I  had  only  gone  out  again,  instead 
of  turning  into  my  bed  like  a  sluggard  1 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  that." 

"  You  would  just  have  been  killed, 
as  poor  Jess  was.  Such  scoundrels 
think  nothing  of  adding  murder  to  a 
crime  still  worse.  But  before  you  go 
home, — which  is  the  best  thing  you 
can  do,  and  have  a  dish  of  hot  kidneys 
from  your  brother's  shop — one  thing 
I  must  ask,  and  you  must  answer. 
What  lunatic  has  dared  to  say  that 
I  had  anything  to  do  with'  this  1 " 

"  The  whole  parish  is  lunatic,  if  it 
comes  to  that,  sir." 

"And  all  the  world,  sometimes. 
But  who  began  it  1  Jakes,  you  are  a 
just  man,  or  you  could  not  be  so  loyal. 
Is  it  fair  to  keep  me  in  the  dark  about 
the  black  things  they  are  saying  of 
mel" 

"  Sir,  it  is  not.  And  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  know,  whatever  enemies  I  may 
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make.  When  a  thing  flares  about 
you  can  seldom  lay  your  hand  on  the 
man,  or  the  woman,  who  fired  the 
train.  It  was  Crang,  the  shoeing 
smith  at  S  us  scot  ford,  who  first  brought 
your  name  into  it." 

*'  Crang  is  an  honest  and  a  simple- 
minded  man.  He  would  never  speak 
against  me  of  his  own  will.  He 
has  been  most  grateful  for  what  I  did 
when  his  little  girl  had  scarlet  fever. 
How  could  he  have  started  this  cursed 
tale?" 

"  From  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes, 
sir;  according  at  least  to  his  use  of 
them." 

**  Tell  me  what  he  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw.  He  is  not  the  man  to  tell  a 
lie.  Whatever  he  said  he  believed 
in."  Fox  spoke  without  any  anger 
now,  for  this  could  be  no  scheme  of 
his  enemies. 

**You  are  wonderful  fair,  sir," 
said  Sergeant  Jakes.  "  You  deserve 
to  have  all  above  board ;  and  you 
shall  have  it." 

Tired  as  he  was,  and  beginning  to 
feel  poorly  at  the  threat  of  medicine, 
the  old  soldier  told  the  blacksmith's 
tale  with  as  few  variations  as  can 
contrive  to  keep  themselves  out  of  a 
repetition.  Fox  began  to  see  that 
the  case  was  not  by  any  means  so 
easy  as  he  first  supposed.  Here  was 
evidence  direct  against  him  from  an 
impartial  witness ;  a  tale  coherent 
and  confirmed  by  facts  independent 
of  it,  a  motive  easily  assigned,  and 
the  public  eager  to  accept  it  after 
recent  horrors.  But  he  was  young, 
and  warm  of  faith  in  friendship,  can- 
dour, and  good-will ;  or  (if  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst)  in  absolute 
pure  justice. 

"  It  will  not  take  long  to  put  this 
to  rights,"  he  said,  when  the  sergeant 
had  finished  his  account.  **  No  one 
can  really  have  believed  it,  except 
that  blockhead  of  a  blacksmith.  He 
was  in  a  blue  funk  all  the  time,  and 
no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  There 
are  two  people  I  must  see  to-night, — 
Mr.  Mockham,  and  that  Joe  Crang 


himself.  I  shall  borrow  a  horse  from 
Walter  Haddon  ;  my  young  mare  has 
had  enough  of  it.  I  shall  see  how 
the  parson  looks  before  I  go.  Now 
go  to  bed,  Sergeant,  as  I  told  you. 
To-morrow  you  will  find  all  the  wise- 
acres saying  what  fools  they  have 
made  of  one  another." 

But  the  veteran  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  "  If  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  sir, 
a  lie  has  ninety-nine." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A  fool's  ebband. 

Mb.  John  Mockham  was  a  short 
stout  man,  about  five  or  six  and  forty 
years  of  age,  ruddy,  kind-hearted,  and 
jocular.  He  thought  very  highly  of 
Jemmy  Fox,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
doctor  ;  moreover  he  had  been  a  guest 
at  Foxden  several  times,  and  had  met 
with  the  greatest  hospitality.  But 
for  all  that,  he  doubted  not  a  little  in 
his  heart  (though  his  tongue  was  not 
allowed  to  know  it)  concerning  the 
young  doctor's  innocence  of  this  most 
atrocious  outrage.  He  bore  in  mind 
how  the  good  and  gentle  mother  had 
bemoaned  (while  Jemmy  was  in  turn- 
down collars)  the  very  sad  perversity 
of  his  mind  towards  anything  bony 
and  splintery.  Nothing  could  keep 
him  from  cutting  up,  even  when  his 
thumb  was  done  round  with  oozing 
rag,  anything  jointed  or  cellular  ;  and 
the  smell  of  the  bones  he  collected 
was  dreadful,  even  in  the  drawer 
where  his  frilled  shirts  were  laid. 
The  time  was  not  come  yet,  and 
happily  shall  never,  in  spite  of  all 
morbid  suisection,  when  a  man  shall 
anatomise  his  own  mind,  and  trace 
every  film  of  its  histology.  Squire 
Mockham  would  have  laughed  any 
one  to  scorn  who  had  dared  to  suggest 
that,  in  the  process  of  his  brain, 
there  was  any  connection  of  the  frills 
in  Jemmy's  drawer  with  the  black- 
smith's description  of  what  he  had 
seen ;  and  yet  without  his  knowledge, 
it  may  even  have  been  so.  But  what- 
ever his  opinion  on  the  subject  was, 
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he  did  not  refuse  to  see  this  young 
friend  ;  although  he  was  entertaining 
guests,  and  the  evening  was  now  far 
advanced. 

Fox  was  shown  into  the  library  by 
a  very  pale  footman,  who  glanced  at 
the  visitor  as  if  he  feared  instant 
dissection,  and  evidently  longed  to 
lock  him  in.  ^*  Is  it  come  to  this 
already  1 "  thought  poor  Fox. 

"  Excuse  me  for  not  asking  you  to 
join  us  in  there,"  Mr.  Mockham  began 
rather  stiffly,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
dining-room  ;  "  but  I  thought  you 
might  wish  to  see  me  privately." 

"  I  care  not  how  it  is.  I  have 
come  to  you  as  a  magistrate,  and  — 
and — "  **  an  old  friend  of  the  family," 
was  what  he  meant  to  say,  but  sub- 
stituted —  "as  a  gentleman,  and  a 
sensible  and  clear-sighted  one,  to  re- 
ceive my  deposition  on  oath,  concern- 
ing the  wicked  lies  spread  abroad 
about  me." 

"Of  what  use  will  it  be?  The 
proper  course  is  for  you  to  wait,  till 
the  other  side  move  in  the  matter ; 
then  prove  your  innocence  if  possi- 
ble ;  and  then  proceed  against  them." 

**  That  is  to  say,  I  am  to  lie  for  six 
months,  perhaps  twelve  months,  under 
this  horrible  imputation,  and  be  grate- 
ful for  escaping  at  last  from  it  I  I  see 
that  even  you  are  half  inclined  to 
think  me  guilty." 

"  All  this  to  a  magistrate  is  quite 
improper.  It  happens  that  I  have 
resolved  not  to  act,  to  take  no  share 
in  any  proceedings  that  may  follow,  on 
account  of  my  acquaintance  with  your 
family.  But  that  you  could  not 
know,  until  I  told  you.  I  am  truly 
sorry  for  you;  but  you  must  even 
bear  it." 

"You  say  that  so  calmly,  because 
you  think  I  deserve  it.  Now  as  you 
are  not  going  to  act  in  the  matter, 
and  have  referred  to  your  friendship 
with  my  family,  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
thing  in  confidence,  which  will  prove 
to  you  at  once  that  I  am  innocent,  that 
I  never  could  by  any  possibility  have 
done  it." 


Before  Mr.  Mockham  could  draw 
back,  the  visitor  had  whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  ear,  which  entirely 
changed  the  whole  expression  of  h^ 
face.  "  Well,  I  am  surprised  I  I  had 
no  idea  of  it.  How  could  that  fool 
Crang  have  made  such  a  mistake? 
But  I  saw  from  the  first  how  absurd 
it  was  to  listen  to  such  fellows.  I 
refused  to  give  a  warrant.  I  said  that^ 
no  connection  could  be  shown  between 
the  two  occurrences.  How  strange 
that  I  should  have  hit  the  mark  so 
well !  But  I  seem  to  have  that  luck 
generally.  Well,  I  am  pleased,  for 
your  dear  mother's  sake,  as  well  as 
your  own,  Master  Jemmy.  There 
may  be  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  you  must 
keep  your  heart  up,  and  the  winning 
card  is  yours.  After  all,  what  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  a  doctor  !  " 

"  Not  so  very  fine,  unless  your 
nature  drives  you  into  it.  And  every- 
body thinks  you  make  the  worst  of 
him  to  exalt  your  blessed  self.  So 
they  came  for  a  warrant  against  me^ 
did  they?  Is  it  lawful  to  ask  who 
they  were?" 

"To  be  sure  it  is,  my  boy.  Every- 
body has  a  right  to  that  piece  of 
information.  Tapscott  was  the  man 
that  came  to  swear — strong  reason  for 
believing,  &c.,  with  two  or  three 
witnesses,  all  from  your  parish ; 
Crang  among  the  others,  hauled  in  by 
the  neck,  and  each  foremost  in  his 
own  opinion.  But  Crang  wanted  to 
be  last,  for  he  kept  on  shouting  that, 
if  he  had  to  swear  against  Doctor 
Jemmy,  the  Lord  would  know  that  he 
never  meant  it.  This  of  course  made 
it  all  the  worse  for  your  case ;  and 
every  one  was  grieved,  yet  gratified.  • 
You  are  too  young  to  know  the  noise 
which  the  newspapers  begin  to  call 
*  public  opinion,' — worth  about  as 
much  as  a  blue-bottle's  buzz,  and  as 
eager  to  pitch  upon  nastiness.  I 
refused  a  warranty  as  my  duty  was. 
Even  if  the  blacksmith's  tale  was 
true  (and  there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
believed  it),  what  legal  connection 
could  they  show  betwixt  that  and  the 
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matter  at  the  churchyard  1  In  a  case 
of  urgency,  and  risk  of  disappearance 
of  the  suspected  person,  I  might  have 
felt  bound  to  grant  it.  But  I  knew 
that  you  would  stand  it  out ;  and 
unless  they  could  show  any  others 
implicated,  their  application  was  pre- 
mature/' 

"  Then,  unless  you  had  ventured  to 
stem  the  tide,  I  suppose  that  I  should 
have  been  arrested  when  I  came  back 
to-day  from  my  father's  sick-bed.  A 
pretty  state  of  law  in  this  free 
country ! " 

"  The  law  is  not  to  blame.  It  must 
act  promptly,  in  cases  of  strong 
suspicion.  Probably  they  will  apply 
to-morrow  to  some  ^  younger  magis- 
trate. But  your  father  is  ill  1  How 
long  have  you  been  with  him  1  They 
made  a  great  deal  out  of  your  dis- 
appearance." 

"My  father  has  had  a  paralytic 
stroke.  I  trust  that  he  will  get  over 
it,  and  I  have  left  him  in  excellent 
hands.  But  to  hear  of  this  would  kill 
him.  His  mind  is  much  weakened, 
of  course,  and  he  loves  me.  I  had  no 
idea  that  he  cared  much  for  me ;  I 
thought  he  only  cared  for  my  sister." 

**  Excuse  me  for  a  moment.  I  must 
go  to  my  guests."  Mr.  Mockham 
perceived  that  the  young  man  was 
overcome  for  the  moment,  and  would 
rather  be  alone.  "  I  will  make  it  all 
right  with  them,  and  be  back  directly." 

Fox  was  an  active  and  resolute 
young  fellow,  with  great  powers  of 
endurance,  as  behoved  a  man  of  medi- 
cine. Honest  indignation  and  strong 
sense  of  injustice  had  stirred  up  his 
energy  for  some  hours  ;  but  since  last 
Thursday  night  he  had  slept  very  little, 
and  the  whole  waking  time  had  been 
worry  and  exertion.  So  that  now 
when  he  was  left  alone,  and  had  no 
foe  to  fire  at,  bodily  weariness  began 
to  tell  upon  him,  and  he  fell  back  in 
an  easy  chair  into  a  peaceful  slumber. 
When  the  guests  had  all  departed, 
and  the  magistrate  came  back,  he 
stopped  short  for  a  moment,  with  a 
broad  smile  on  his  face,  and  felt  proud 


of  his  own  discretion  in  refusing  to 
launch  any  criminal  process  against 
this  trustful  visitor.  For  the  culprit 
of  the  outcry  looked  so  placid,  gentle^ 
good-natured,  and  forgiving  with  the 
natural  expression  restored  by  deep- 
oblivion,  that  a  woman  would  have 
longed  to  kiss  his  forehead,  if  she  had 
known  of  his  terrible  mishap. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  little  drop 
of  cordial.  Master  Jemmy.  I  am  sure 
you  must  want  something  good  to- 
keep  you  up."  Mr.  Mockham  put  a 
spirit-stand  and  glass  upon  the  table, 
as  Fox  arose,  and  shook  himself. 

**  That  is  very  kind  of  you.  But  I 
never  take  spirits,  though  I  prescribe 
them  sometimes  for  old  folks  when 
much  depressed.  But  a  glass  of  your 
old  port  wine,  sir,  would  help  me  very 
much, — if  I  am  not  giving  you  a  lot 
of  trouble." 

"  You  shall  have  a  glass,  almost  as 
good  as  your  father  hals  given  me. 
There  it  is.  How  sorry  I  am  to  hear 
about  his  illness  I  But  I  will  do  what 
he  would  have  wished.  I  Will  talk  to 
you  as  a  friend,  and  one  who  knows 
the  world  better  than  you  can.  First,, 
however,  you  must  forgive  me  for  my 
vile  suspicions.  They  were  founded 
partly  on  your  good  mother's  account 
of  your  early  doings.  And  I  have 
known  certain  instances  of  the  zeal  of 
your  profession,  how  in  the  name  of 
science  and  the  benefits  to  humanity 
— but  I  won't  go  on  about  that  just 
now.  The  question  is,  how  shall  we 
clear  you  to  the  world  %  The  fact  that 
I  doubted  you  is  enough  to  show  what 
others  are  likely  to  conclude.  Un- 
luckily the  story  has  had  three  days' 
start,  and  has  fallen  upon  fruitful 
ground.  Your  brother  doctors  about 
here  are  doing  their  best  to  clench  the 
nail "  (Mr.  Mockham,  like  almost 
everybody  else,  was  apt  to  mix  meta- 
phors in  talking)  ''by  making  lame 
excuses  for  you,  instead  of  attempting 
to  deny  it." 

''  Such  fellows  as  Jervis  Jackson,  I 
suppose.  Several  of  them  hate  me, 
because  I  am  not  a  humbug.     Perhaps- 
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they  will  get  up  a  testimonial  to  me, 
for  fear  there  should  be  any  doubt  of 
my  guilt." 

"  That  is  the  very  thing  they  talk 
of  doing.  How  well  you  understand 
them,  my  young  friend  !  Now,  what 
have  you  to  show  against  this 
general  conclusion]  For  of  course 
you  cannot  mention  what  you  con- 
fessed to  me." 

"I  can  just  do  this, — I  can  prove 
an  alibi.  You  forget  that  I  can  show 
where  I  have  been,  and  prove  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  which  compelled 
me  to  leave  home.  Surely  that  will  con- 
vince everybody  who  has  a  fair  mind. 
And  for  the  rest,  what  do  I  care  1" 

"  I  don't  see  exactly  what  to  say  to 
that."  Mr.  Mockham  was  beginning 
to  feel  tired  also,  after  going  through 
all  his  best  stories  to  his  guests. 
"  But  what  says  Cicero,  or  some  other 
fellow  that  old  Dr.  Richards  use  to 
drive  into  my  skin  ?  *  To  neglect 
what  every  one  thinks  of  one's  self  is 
the  proof  not  only  of  an  arrogant,  but 
even  of  a  dissolute  man.'  You  are 
neither  of  these.  You  must  contend 
with  it,  and  confound  your  foes ;  or 
else  run  away.  And  upon  the  whole, 
as  you  don't  belong  here,  but  up  the 
country  (as  we  call  it),  and  your  father 
wants  your  attention,  the  wisest  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  bolt." 

**  Would  you  do  that,  if  it  were 
yom*  own  case  ? "  Fox  had  not  much 
knowledge  of  Squire  Mockham,  except 
as  a  visitor  at  his  father's  house ;  and 
whether  he  should  respect  or  despise 
him,  depended  upon  the  answer. 

"  I  would  see  them  all  d — d  first ; " 
the  magistrate  replied,  looking  as  if 
he  would  be  glad  to  do  it ;  "  but  that 
is  because  I  am  a  Devonshire  man. 
You  are  over  the  border,  and  not  to 
be  blamed." 

"Well,  there  are  some  things  one 
cannot  get  over,"  Dr.  Jemmy  answered, 
with,  a  pleasant  smile ;  •"  and  the  worst 
of  ^hem  all  is  to  be  born  outside  of 
Devon.  If  I  had  been  of  true  Devon- 
shire birth,  I  believe  you  would  never 
have  held  me  guilty." 


"  Others  may  take  that  view,  but  I 
do  not,"  said  the  magistrate  very 
magnanimously.  ''  It  would  have  been 
better  for  you,  no  doubt.  But  we  are 
not  narrow-minded.  And  your  mother 
was  a  Devonshire  woman,  connected 
with  our  oldest  families.  No,  no,  the 
question  is  now  of  evidence ;  and  the 
law  does  not  recognise  the  difference. 
The  point  is,  to  prove  that  you  were 
really  away." 

**  Outside  the  holy  county  where 
this  outrage  was  committed  ?  Foxden 
is  thirty  miles  from  Perlycross,  even 
by  the  shortest  cuts,  and  nearer  thirty- 
five  to  all  who  are  particular  about 
good  roads.  I  was  at  my  father's  bed- 
side some  minutes  before  ten  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning." 

'*  That  is  not  enough  to  show.  We 
all  know  in  common  sense  that  the 
ride  would  have  taken  at  least  four 
hours  ;  probably  more,  over  those  bad 
roads  in  the  darkness  of  a  November 
morning.  The  simplest  thing  will  be 
for  you  to  tell  me  the  whole  of  your 
movements  on  the  night  of  this 
affair." 

"  That  I  will,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
member ;  though  I  had  no  reason  then 
for   keeping  any   special   record.     To 
begin  with — I  was   at  the  funeral  of 
course,  and  saw  you  there,  but  did  not 
cross  over  to  speak  to  you.     Then  I 
walked  home  to  the  Old  Barn  where  I' 
live,  which  stands  as  you  know  at  the 
foot  of  Hagdon  Hill.     It  was  nearly 
dark  then,  perhaps  half -past  five ;  and  I 
felt  out  of  spirits,  and  sadly  cut  up,  for 
I  was  very  fond  of  Sir  Thomas.     1  sat 
thinking  of  him  for  an  hour  or  so ; 
and  then   I  changed  my   clothes  for 
riding  togs,  and  had  a  morsel  of   cold 
beef  and  a  pipe,  and  went  to  look  for 
the  boy  that  brings  my  letters  ;  for  old 
Walker,   the   postman,    never    comes 
near  the  Barn.     There  was  no  sign  of 
the  boy,  so  I  saddled  Old  Rock  (for  my 
man   was  *  keeping   funeral '   still,  as 
they  express  it)  and  I  rode  to  North- 
end,  the  furthest  corner  of  the  parish, 
to  see  to  a  little  girl  who  has  had  a 
dangerous  attack  of  croup.     Then  I 
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crossed  Maiden  Down  by  the  gravel 
pits,  to  see  an  old  stager  at  Old  Bait, 
who  abuses  me  every  time  and  expects 
a  shilling.  Then  homewards  through 
Priestwell,  and  knocked  at  Gronow's 
door,  having  a  general  permission  to 
come  in  at  night.  But  he  was  not  at 
home,  or  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed, 
so  I  lost  very  little  time  by  that.  It 
must  have  been  now  at  least  nine 
o'clock,  with  the  moon  in  the  south- 
west, and  getting  very  cold  ;  but  I  had 
managed  to  leave  my  watch  on  the 
drawers  when  I  pulled  my  mourning 
clothes  off. 

"  From  Priestwell  I  came  back  to 
Perlycross,  and  was  going  straight 
home  to  see  about  my  letters,  for  I 
knew  that  my  father  had  been  slightly 
out  of  sorts,  when  I  saw  a  man  waiting 
at  the  cross-roads  for  me,  to  say  that 
I  was  wanted  at  the  Whetstone  Pits, 
where  a  n^n  had  tumbled  down  a  hole, 
and  broken  both  his  legs.  Without 
asking  the  name,  I  put  spurs  to  Old 
Rock,  and  set  off  at  a  spanking  pace 
for  the  Whetstone  Pits,  expecting  to 
find  the  foreman  there  to  show  me 
where  it  was.  It  is  a  long  roundabout 
way  from  our  village,  at  least  for  any 
one  on  horseback,  though  not  more 
than  three  miles  perhaps  in  a  straight 
line,  because  you  have  to  go  all  round 
t  he  butt  of  Hagdon  Hill  which  no  one 
would  think  of  riding  over  in  the  dark. 
I  should  say  it  must  be  five  miles  at 
least  from  our  cross-roads." 

"Every  yard  of  that  distance," 
said  the  magistrate,  who  was  following 
the  doctor's  tale  intently,  and  making 
notes  in  his  pocket-book ;  "  five  miles 
at  least,  and  road  out  of  repair.  Your 
parish  ought  to  be  indicted." 

"  Very  well.  Old  Rock  was  getting 
rather  tired.  A  better  horse  never 
looked  through  a  bridle,  but  he  can't 
be  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  My 
father  had  him  eight  years,  and  I  have 
had  him  three ;  and  even  for  a  man 
mth  both  legs  broken  I  could  not 
drive  a  willing  horse  to  death. 
However,  we  let  no  grass  grow 
beneath  our   feet;    and  dark  as  the 


lanes  were,  and  wonderfully  rough 
even  for  this  favoured  county,  I  got 
to  the  pit  at  the  corner  of  the  hill  as 
soon  as  a  man  could  get  there  without 
breaking  his  neck." 

"  In  that  case  he  never  would  get> 
there  at  all." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  or  at  least,  not  in 
working  condition.  Well,  you  know 
what  a  queer  sort  of  place  it  is.  I 
had  been  there  before,  about  a  year 
ago  ;  but  then  it  was  daylight,  and 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  I  am 
not  so  very  fidgety  where  I  go,  when 
I  know  that  a  man  is  in  agony ;  but 
how  to  get  along  there  in  the  dark, 
with  the  white  grit  up  to  my  horse's 
knees,  and  black  pines  barring  out  the 
moonshine,  was  (I  don't  mind  con- 
fessing it)  a  thing  beyond  me.  And 
the  strangest  thing  of  all  was,  that> 
nobody  came  near  me.  I  had  the 
whole  place  to  myself,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  and  I  did  not  want  it. 

**  I  sat  on  Old  Rock  ;  and  I  had  to 
sit  close,  for  the  old  beauty's  spirit 
was  up,  in  spite  of  all  his  weariness. 
His  hunting  days  came  to  his  memory 
perhaps,  and  you  should  have  seen 
how  he  jumped  about ;  at  the  risk  of 
his  dear  old  bones  of  course,  but  a 
hoise  is  much  pluckier  than  we  are. 
What  got  into  his  old  head,  who  shall 
say  1  But  I  failed  to  see  the  fun  of  it, 
as  he  did.  There  was  all  the  white 
stuff  that  comes  out  of  the  pits,  like  a 
great  cascade  of  diamonds  glittering 
in  the  level  moonlight,  with  broad 
bars  of  black  thrown  across  it  by  the 
pines,  all  trembling  iEind  sparkling  and 
seeming  to  move. 

'*  Those  things  tell  upon  a  man 
somehow,  and  he  seems  to  have  na 
right  to  disturb  them.  But  I  felt 
that  I  was  not  brought  here  for  no- 
thing, and  began  to  get  vexed  at>  see- 
ing nobody.  So  I  set  up  a  shout,  with 
a  hand  to  my  mouth,  and  then  a  shrill 
whistle  between  my  nails.  The  echo 
came  back  very  punctually ;  but  no- 
thing else,  except  a  little  gliding  of 
the  shale  and  shivering  of  black 
branches.     Then   I   jumped   off    my 
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horse,  and  made  him  fast  to  a  tree, 
and  scrambled  along  the  rough  bottom 
of  the  hill. 

"There  are  eight  pits  on  the  south 
side,  and  seven  upon  the  north,  be- 
sides the  three  big  ones  at  the  west 
^nd  of  the  hill  which  are  pretty  well 
worked  out  according  to  report.  Their 
mouths  are  pretty  nearly  at  a  level, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below 
the  chine  of  hill.  But  the  tumble- 
down,— I  forget  what  the  proper 
name  is — the  excavated  waste,  that 
comes  down,  like  a  great  beard, to  the 
foot  where  the  pine  trees  stop  it " 

**  Brekkles  is  their  name  for  it,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Mockham ;  **  brekkles, 
or  hrockles,  I  am  not  sure  which. 
You  know  they  are  a  colony  of 
Oornishmen." 

"  Yes,  and  a  strange  outlandish  lot, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  people 
around  whenever  they  can  help  it. 
It  is  useless  for  any  man  to  seek 
work  there.  They  push  him  down 
the  brekkles  if  that  is  what  they  call 
them.  However,  they  did  not  push 
me  down,  although  I  made  my  way 
up  to  the  top,  when  I  had  shouted  in 
vain  along  the  bottom.  I  could  not 
get  up  the  stuff  itself  ;  I  knew  better 
than  to  make  the  trial.  But  I  cir- 
cumvented them  at  the  further  end ; 
and  there  I  found  a  sort  of  terrace, 
where  a  cart  could  get  along  from  one 
pit-mouth  to  another.  And  from 
mouth  to  mouth  I  passed  along  this 
rough  and  stony  gallery,  under  the 
furzy  crest  of  hill,  without  discover- 
ing a  sign  of  life,  while  the  low  moon 
across  the  broad  western  plains  seemed 
to  look  up  rather  than  down  at  me. 
Into  every  black  pit-mouth,  broad  or 
narrow,  bratticed  with  timber  or 
arched  with  flint,  I  sent  a  loud  shout, 
but  the  only  reply  was  like  the  dead 
mlBprmuring  of  a  shell.  And  yet  all 
tHe  time,  I  felt  somehow  as  if  I  were 
watched  by  invisible  eyes,  as  a  man 
upon  a  cliff  is  observed  from  the  sea. 

"This  increased  my  anger,  which 
was  rising  at  the  thought  that  some 
one  had  made  a  great  fool  of  me ;  and 


forgetting  all  the  ludicrous  side  of  the 
thing  (as  a  man  out  of  temper  is  apt 
to  do)  I  mounted  the  most  conspicuous 
pile  at  the  end  of  the  hill,  and  threw 
up  my  arms,  and  shouted  to  the  moon, 
*  Is  this  the  way  to  treat  a  doctor  1 ' 
The  distant  echoes  answered — *  Doct- 
or !  doctor  ! '  as  if  they  were  confer- 
ring a  degree  upon  me ;  and  that  made 
me  laugh  and  grow  rational  again,  and 
resolve  to  have  one  more  try,  instead 
of  giving  in.      So  I  climbed  upon  a 
ridge,  where  I   could   see   along    the 
chine  through  patches  of  white  among 
the  blackness  of  the  furze  ;  and  in  the 
distance  there  seemed  to  be  a  low  fire 
smouldering.    For  a  moment  I  doubted 
about  going  on,  for  I  have  heard  that 
these  people   are  uncommonly    fierce 
with  any  one  they  take  for  a  spy  upon 
them ;  and  here  I  was  entirely  at  their 
mercy.     But  whenever  I  have  done  a 
cowardly  thing,  I  have  always   been 
miserable  afterwards ;  and  so  I   went 
cautiously   forward  towards   the  fire, 
with  a  sharp  look-out  and  my  hunting- 
crop  ready.      Suddenly  a  man  rose  in 
front  of  me,  almost  as  if  he  jumped 
out  of  the  ground,  a  wild-looking  fel- 
low,   stretching    out    both    arms.       I 
thought  I  was  in  for  a  nasty  sort  of 
fight,  and  he  seemed  a  very  ugl^  cus- 
tomer.    But  he  only  stepped  back,  and 
made  some  inquiry,  so  far  as  T  could 
gather  from  his   tone,  for  his  words 
were  beyond  my  intelligence. 

*^Then  I  told  him  who  I  was,  and 
what  had  brought  me  there;  and  he 
touched  his  rough  hat  and  seemed 
astonished.  He  had  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  making  out  my  meaning, 
but  I  could  not  return  the  compli- 
ment. *Naw  hoort  along  o'  yussen,' 
was  his  nearest  approach  to  English  ; 
which  I  took  to  mean,  *  no  accident 
among  us ; '  and  I  saw  by  his  gestures 
that  he  meant  this.  In  spite  of  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Mendip  miners, 
and  pretty  fair  mastery  of  their 
brogue,  this  Whetstoner  went  beyond 
my  linguistic  powers,  and  I  was 
naturally  put  out  with  him.  Es- 
pecially when  in  reply  to  my  conclu- 
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fiion  that  I  had  been  made  a  fool  of, 
he  answered  *  yaw,  yaw/  as  if  the 
thing  was  done  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  must  be  familiar  to  me.  But  in 
his  rough  style  he  was  particularly 
civil,  as  if  ho  valued  our  profession 
and  was  sorry  that  any  one  should  play 
with  it.  He  seemed  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  conceal ;  and  so  far  as  I 
could  interpret,  he  was  anxious  to 
entertain  me  as  his  guest,  supposing 
that  time  permitted  it.  But  I  showed 
him  where  my  horse  was,  and  he  led 
me  to  him  by  a  better  way,  and 
helped  me  with  him,  and  declined  the 
good  shilling  which  I  offered  him. 
This  made  me  consider  him  a  superior 
sort  of  fellow ;  though  to  refuse  a 
shilling  shows  neglected  education. 

"  When  I  got  back  to  the  Ancient 
Barn  (as  I  call  my  place,  because  it  is 
in  reality  nothing  else)  it  was  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  all  my 
authorities  were  locked  in  slumber. 
George  was  on  a  truss  of  hay  up  in 
the  tallat,  making  more  noise  than 
Perle  weir  in  a  flood,  although  with 
less  melody  in  it ;  and  old  Betty  was 
under  her  *  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,*  as 
they  call  the  four-poster  when  one  is 
gone.  So  I  let  them  bide,  as  you 
would  say ;  gave  Old  Rock  a  mash 
myself,  because  he  was  coughing ;  and 
went  in  pretty  well  tired,  I  can  assure 
you,  to  get  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese, 
and  then  embrace  the  downy. 

"  But  there  on  my  table  was  a  letter 
from  my  mother,  which  I  ought  to  have 
received  before  I  started,  but  the 
funeral  had  even  thrown  the  post  out, 
it  appears.  I  don't  believe  that  my 
boy  was  at  all  to  blame.  But  you 
know  what  Walker  the  postman  is, 
when  anything  of  interest  is  moving. 
He  simply  stands  still  to  see  the  end 
of  it ;  sounding  his  horn  every  now 
and  again,  to  show  his  right  to  look 
over  other  folk's  heads.  Every  one 
respects  him,  because  he  walks  so  far  ; 
thirty  miles  a  day,  by  his  own  account ; 
but  it  must  be  eighteen,  even  when 
he  gets  no  beer." 

'*  A    worthy   old    soul  1 "  said    the 


magistrate.  **  And  he  had  a  lot  of 
troubles  last  winter.  Nobody  likes  to 
complain,  on  that  account.  He  is 
welcome  to  get  his  peck  of  nuts  upon 
th^  road,  and  to  sell  them  next  day  at 
Pumpington,  to  eke  out  his  miserable 
wages.  But  this  is  ian  age  of  progress, 
and  a  strict  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where. The  post  is  important  some- 
times, as  you  know,  though  we  pay 
so  many  eightpences  for  nothing. 
Why,  my  friends  were  saying,  only 
this  very  evening,  that  Walker  must 
submit  henceforth  to  a  rule  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  coppices.  •  When  he 
once  gets  there,  all  his  sense  of  time 
is  gone.  And  people  are  now  so  im- 
patient." 

"But  the  nutting-time  is  over,  and 
he  has  not  that  excuse.  He  must 
have  been  four  hours  late  on  Friday, 
and  no  doubt  he  was  as  happy  as  ever. 
But  to  me  it  would  have  made  all  the 
difference ;  for  I  should  have  started 
that  evening  for  Foxden.  My  mother's 
letter  begged  me  to  come  at  once  ;  for 
she  feared  that  my  father  would  never 
speak  again.  There  had  been  some 
little  trifles  between  us  ;  as  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  family.  No  doubt  I  was  to 
blame;  and  you  may  suppose  how 
much  I  was  cut  up  by  this  sad  news. 
It  was  folly  to  start  in  that  tangle  of 
cross-lanes,  with  the  moon  gone  down, 
and  my  horse  worn  out.  I  threw 
myself  down  upon  my  bed  and  sobbed, 
as  I  thought  of  all  the  best  parts  of 
the  governor. 

"What  a  fool  a  man  is,  when  a 
big  blow  falls  upon  him.  For-  two 
or  three  hours  I  must  have  lain  like 
that,  as  if  all  the  world  were  in  league 
against  me,  and  nothing  to  be  done 
but  feel  helpless  and  rebel.  I  knew 
that  there  was  no  horse  near  the  place 
to  be  hired  for  the  ride  to  Foxden, 
even  if  the  owner  could  be  fetched  out 
of  his  bed.  And  all  the  time  I  was 
forgetting  the  young  mare  that  I  had 
bought  about  a  month  ago;  a  sweet 
little  thing,  but  not  thoroughly  broken, 
and  I  did  not  mean  to  use  her  much 
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until  the  spring.  She  was  loose  in 
a  straw-run  at  the  top  of  my  home- 
meadow,  with  a  nice  bit  of  aftermath 
still  pretty  fresh,  and  a  feed  of  corn 
at  night,  which  I  generally  took  to 
her  myself.  Now  she  came  to  the 
gate  and  whinnied  for  me,  because  she 
had  been  forgotten  ;  and  hearing  the 
sound  I  went  down  stairs  and  lit  a 
lantern  to  go  to  the  corn-bin.  But 
she  had  better  have  gone  without  her 
supper,  for  I  said  to  myself,  why  not 
try  her  1  It  was  a  long  way  for  a 
young  thing  just  off  grass  ;  but  if  only 
she  would  take  me  to  the  great  London 
road,  I  might  hire  one  if  she  became 
distressed. 

"  Of  course  I  went  gently  and  care- 
fully at  first,  for  I  found  her  a  little 
raw  and  bridle-shy ;  but  she  carried 
me  beautifully  when  the  daylight 
came,  and  would  have  gone  like  a  bird 
if  I  had  let  her.  She  will  make  a 
rare  trotter  in  my  opinion,  and  I  only 
gave  fifteen  pounds  for  her.  I  would 
not  look  at  fifty  now,  after  the  style 
she  brought  me  back — a  mouth  like  a 
French  kid-glove,  and  the  kindest  of 
the  kind." 

"  You  deserve  a  good  horse,  because 
you  treat  them  well,  Jemmy.  But 
what  about  your  good  father  ]  " 

**  Well,  sir,  thank  God,  he  is  in  no 
danger  now ;  but  he  must  be  kept ' 
very  quiet.  If  he  were  to  hear  of  this 
lying  tale  it  might  be  fatal  to  him. 
And  even  my  mother  must  not  know 
it.  Your  Exeter  paper  never  goes 
that  way,  but  the  Bristol  ones  might 
copy  it.  My  only  sister,  Christie,  is 
a  wonderful  girl,  very  firm,  and  quick, 
and  sensible.  Some  say  that  she  has 
got  more  sense  than  I  have,  though  I 
don't  quite  see  it.  I  shall  write  to 
her  to-morrow,  just  to  put  her  upon 
guard,  with  a  line  for  Dr.  Freeborn 
too,  my  father's  old  friend  and  director, 
who  knows  exactly  how  to  treat  him. 
What  a  rage  they  will  be  in  when 
they  hear  of  this  !  But  they  will  keep 
it  as  close  as  a  limpet.  Now,  what  do 
you  advise  me  to  do  about  myself  1 " 

"  You  must  look  it  in  the  face,  like 


a  man,  of  course  ;  though  it  is  enough 
to  sour  you  for  life  almost,  after  all 
your  good  works  among  the  poor." 

"No  fear  of  that,  sir.  It  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  *  Fair  before 
fierce '  is  my  family  motto  ;  and  I 
shall  try  to  act  up  to  it.  Though  I 
dare  say  my  temper  will  give  out  some- 
times,especially  with  brother  Pill-box." 

"  You  take  it  much  better  than  I 
should,  I  fear."  Mr.  Mockham  spoke 
the  truth  in  this.  "  You  know  that  I 
will  do  my  utmost  for  you ;  and  if 
you  keep  your  head,  you  will  tide 
over  this,  and  be  the  idol  of  all  who 
have  abused  you — I  mean,  who  have 
abused  you  honestly.  You  seem  to 
have  solid  stuff  inside  you,  as  is 
natural  to  your  father's  son.  But  it 
will  take  a  lot  out  of  your  life,  and  it 
seems  very  hard  upon  a  fine  young 
fellow,  especially  after  what  you  have 
told  me.  Things  will  be  very  black 
there,  as  you  must  see." 

"  Certainly  they  will.  But  I  am 
not  a  boy.  I  know  a  noble  nature 
when  I  come  across  it.  And  if  ever 
there  was — but  I  won't  go  on  with 
that.  If  she  believes  in  me,  I  am 
content,  whatever  the  low  world  may 
say.     I  have  never  been  romantic." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that,  my 
boy.  But  I  felt  that  sort  of  wildness 
before  I  was  married.  Now  let  me 
put  one  or  two  questions  to  you ;  just 
to  get  up  your  case,  as  if  I  was  your 
counsel.  Did  any  of  your  people  at 
the  Old  Barn  see  you,  after  your 
return  from  the  Whetstone  Pits  ? " 

"Not  one,  to  my  knowledge.  My 
household  is  small  in  that  ramshackle 
place.  Old  Betty  up  stairs,  and  George 
over  the  stables,  and  the  boy  who 
goes  home  to  his  mother  at  night.  I 
have  only  those  three  in  the  domestic 
line,  except  upon  great  occasions. 
Old  Betty  was  snoring  in  her  bed, 
George  doing  the  like  upon  a  truss  of 
hay,  and  the  boy  of  course  off  the 
premises.  They  must  have  foimd  in 
the  morning  that  I  had  been  there, 
but  without  knowing  when,  or  how 
long  I  stayed." 
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"That  is  most  unlucky.  Did  you 
pass  near  the  church  ?  Did  you  meet 
any  people  who  would  know  you, 
anywhere  between  midnight  and 
morning  % " 

**  Neither  man,  woman,  nor  child 
did  I  see,  from  the  time  I  left  the 
Whetstone  Hill  until  I  passed  Perly- 
combe  next  morning.  It  was  either 
too  late,  or  too  early,  for  our  very 
quiet  folk  to  be  stirring." 

"  Bad  again,  very  bad.  You  cannot 
show  your  whereabouts,  during  any 
part  of  the  critical  time.  I  suppose 
you  would  know  the  man  on  the 
Whetstone  Hill;  but  that  was  too 
early  to  help  you  much.  The  man  at 
the  cross-roads,  would  you  know 
himl" 

"Not  to  be  certain.  He  kept  in 
the  shadow,  and  spoke  as  if  he  were 
short  of  breath.  And  the  message 
was  so  urgent,  that  I  never  stopped  to 
examine  him." 

"  Very  little  comfort  anywhere.  Is 
it  usual  for  Dr.  Gronow  to  be  from 
home  at  night  ?  " 

Mr.  Mockham  put  this  question  ab- 
ruptly, and  pronounced  the  doctor's 
name  as  if  he  did  not  love  him. 

"  Not  very  usual ;  but  I  have  known 
it  happen.     He  is  wild  about  fishing. 


though  he  cannot  fish  a  bit ;  and  he 
sometimes  goes  late  to  his  night- 
lines.'' 

**  He  would  scarcely  have  night-lines 
laid  in  November,  however  big  a 
poacher  he  may  be.  Betwixt  you  and 
me,  Jemmy,  in  the  very  strictest  con- 
fidence, I  believe  he  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this." 

"  I  will  answer  for  it  that  he  is  not. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  gentleman, 
though  rough  in  his  manners  and  very 
odd.  And  again  he  had  no  motive, 
none  whatever.  He  has  given  up  his 
practice,  and  cares  more  for  Walton 
and  Cotton  than  for  all  the  Hunterian 
Museum.  And  he  knew  as  well  as  I 
do  the  nature  of  the  case.  No,  sir, 
you  must  not  suspect  him  for  a 
moment." 

"  Well,  then,  it  must  be  that  man — 
I  forget  his  name — who  was  staying 
with  Mr.  Penniloe.  A  very  sarcastic, 
unpleasant  fellow,  as  several  people 
said  who  spoke  to  him.  He  would  take 
good  care  to  leave  no  trace.  He  looked 
as  crafty  as  Old  Nick  himself.  It  will 
never  be  found  out,  if  that  man  did 
it.  No,  no.  Jemmy,  don't  attempt  to 
argue.  It  must  be  one  of  you  three. 
It  is  neither  you,  nor  Gronow ;  then 
it  must  be  that  Harrison  Gowler." 


{To  he  continued,) 
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To  offer  a  new  solution  of  a  his- 
torical puzzle  which  wise  men  have 
agreed  to  leave  unsolved  is,  I  know,  a 
foolhardy  thing.  A  man,  so  to  say, 
must  go  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  and 
let  him  arm  himself  as  he  may  with 
authorities,  he  will  be  fortunate  if 
he  come  off  with  a  rag  of  decent  repu- 
tation to  his  back.  And  especially  will 
this  be  so  if  his  proffered  solution  be 
dramatic  or  touched  with  romance. 
There,  in  a  trice,  you  are  face  to  face 
with  the  scholar's  bias.  For  scholar- 
ship, as  every  one  knows,  will  presume 
an  episode  in  history  to  be  prosaic 
until  its  guilt  be  clearly  proved,  and 
even  then  more  likely  than  not  she 
will  leave  the  court  grumbling.  Of 
all  the  minor  passions  the  bias  of 
the  average  professor  of  history  in 
favour  of  the  uninteresting  is  the 
most  obstinate.  There  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  it,  unless  it  be  the 
opposite  bias  of  the  historical  novelist, 
but  as  that  is  usually  classed  with 
the  manias  the  comparison  is  perhaps 
hardly  decent. 

With  full  knowledge  then  of  the 
danger,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  an 
explanation  that  seems  to  render 
legible  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and 
tragic  pages  in  our  history, — craving 
only  this  indulgence,  that  all  that  has 
happened  since  the  year  1577  shall 
for  the  time  be  put  out  of  memory. 
For,  I  take  it,  a  historian  in  pursuit 
of  justice  must  be  betrayed  by  his 
knowledge  as  often  as  by  his 
ignorance ;  historical  judgments  must 
be  led  astray  as  much  by  an  excess 
of  information  as  by  the  lack  of  it. 
To  conceive  of  a  piece  of  action  as  it 
presented  itself  to  the  actors,  to  see 
it  sharply  defined  as  they  saw  it 
against  a  future  still  in  darkness, 
requires  imagination.  It  is  a  crude 
humour  to  be  purged  without  mercy 


by  those  who  seek  scholarship  ;  and 
yet  a  humour  that  may  serve  on  oc- 
casions. This,  as  I  believe,  being  one 
of  them,  it  is  the  indulgence  of  a 
little  imagination  that  I  would  beg 
till  the  tale  is  told. 

The  story  is  an  episode  in  Drake's 
great  voyage  round  the  world,  and,  for 
catastrophe,  it  tells  how  he  came  to 
put  to  death  Mr.  Thomas  Doughty,  his 
dearest  friend.  No  one  knows  exactly 
why  he  did  this ;  a  score  of  reasons 
have  been  given.  For  the  story  is  of 
so  dramatic  a  radiance,  and  set  so  finely 
in  majestic  history,  that  its  attraction 
is  irresistible.  Every  one  who  ap- 
proaches it  must  wonder  as  much  as 
he  regrets  that  an  adventure  so 
romantic  has  never  been  told  from 
end  to  end.  The  reason  is  not  hard 
to  find,  and  there  lies  half  the  charm. 
It  was,  as  I  hope  to  show,  the  very 
greatness  of  the  actors  who  filled  the 
stage  behind  the  two  protagonists  that 
made  the  mystery.  There  were  high 
reasons  of  State  for  every  one  con- 
cerned that  made  it  well  for  him  to  hold 
his  tongue ;  and  so  it  was  that  those 
to  whom  it  fell  to  chronicle  the  time 
would  either  pass  the  story  by,  or  give 
in  its  place  some  colourless  version  of 
the  scandal  that  had  reached  their 
ears.  Some  thirty  years  after  the 
great  sailor  was  dead,  a  sort  of 
authorised  narrative  was  edited  by  his 
heir  and  nephew  from  the  notes  of 
Francis  Fletcher,  preacher  and  chaplain 
to  the  expedition.  There,  it  is  true, 
the  story  is  given,  but  only  in  such  a 
form  as  was  fit  for  general  ears. 
Doughty' s  name  is  not  even  men- 
tioned; still  less  the  name  of  that 
great  Minister  whose  agent  he  was 
accused  of  being.  It  is  from  another 
account  of  the  affair  that  we  are  able 
now  to  guess  the  truth ;  a  violent 
coarse  narrative,  told  it  is  plain  by 
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one  of  Doughty's  partisans,  a  man 
called  Cooke.  Camden  had  a  copy  of 
it,  but  in  his  history  he  did  not  use 
it ;  and  so  it  lay  forgotten  till  with 
other  scraps  it  was  brought  to  light 
some  forty  years  ago.  Yet  even  then, 
as  though  the  shade  of  the  great 
Minister  still  watched  over  those  old 
intrigues,  the  lucky  finder  never 
uttered  a  whisper  of  the  tale  which  it 
unconsciously  reveals. 

It  was  in  Ireland  that  Drake  and 
Dou<rhty  had  come  to  know  each  other. 
Drake  was  back  from  his  brilliant 
raid  upon  the  Spanish  Main  with  a 
booty  that  turned  the  heads  of  half 
the  west-country  mariners,  and  won 
him  an  indelible  black  mark  in  the 
Lord  Admiral's  book.  So  notorious 
indeed  were  his  piracies,  that  there 
was  no  way  to  avoid  arrest  but  to 
disappear  among  the  old  haunts  of  the 
Prote^stant  rovers  on  the  Irish  coast. 
There  he  lay  hid  till  the  storm  blew 
over,  and  some  eighteen  months  after, 
in  1575,  he  was  able,  by  offering  his 
services  to  Essex,  to  resume  his  career 
as  a  reputable  sea-officer.  He  brought 
to  the  Earl  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  Hawkins,  his  cousin,  master, 
and  patron ;  and  Essex,  weary  and 
broken  with  his  struggle  to  win  back 
Ulster  for  his  mistress  by  the  power 
of  his  own  Quixotic  lance,  accepted 
his  services.  Here,  amidst  the  knot 
of  valiant  gentlemen  and  adventurous 
soldiers  who  surrounded  the  chivalrous 
Earl,  Drake  found  Mr.  Thomas 
Doughty.  Doughty  indeed  used  to 
boast  in  after  days  that  it  was  he  who 
had  introduced  Drake  to  Essex ;  but 
this  Drake  stoutly  denied.  "  I  think 
he  never  came  about  him,"  he  once 
said,  "  for  I,  that  was  daily  with  my 
lord,  never  saw  him  there  above  once, 
and  that  was  long  after  my  entertain- 
ment with  my  lord."  Drake  was 
probably  speaking  the  truth ;  Doughty 
was  certainly  lying.  Among  the  Irish 
State  Papers  are  two  pay-sheets,  which 
show  beyond  a  doubt  that  Drake's 
*' entertainment  with  my  lord"  did 
not  begin  until  May  1st,  1575.  That 
this    was  at   least   six  months  after 


Doughty  had  been  disgraced  is  equally 
certain,  and  is  the  more  worth  proving 
as  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lost 
his  patron's  favour  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  in  hand. 

"  It  would  appear,"  says  Devereux, 
**that  Essex,  in  some  of  his  private 
correspondence  which  is  not  extant, 
must  have  charged  Leicester  with  un- 
fair practices,  and  during  the  summer 
of  1574,  their  enmity  broke  out  into  an 
open  quarrel,  which  was  made  up  by 
the  good  offices  of  Lord  Burghley,  to 
whom  Essex  wrote,  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging the  advice  he  had  received 
from  his  Lordship.  He  enclosed  to 
Burghley  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  recon- 
ciliation he  wrote  to  Leicester."  ^ 

**My  good  lord,"  the  letter  as 
printed  by  Devereux  begins,  "I  have 
received  your  lordship's  letter,  and 
have  heard  Flood's  speech  concerning 
the  former  report  made  to  me  by 
Doughty.  Your  lordship's  letter  and 
Flood's  words  do  indeed  concur,  and 
are  both  so  different  from  the  former 
information  made  to  me,  as  I  see  how 
perilous  it  is  to  believe  any  servant's 
speech,  though  I  was  the  rather  in- 
duced to  give  him  credit,  because  he 
had  before  that  time  spoken  as  much 
as  any  other  of  his  devotion  to  me 
and  my  cause.  .  .  .  And  as  I  mean 
not  to  use  the  man  any  more  in  that 
trust  or  any  way  in  soliciting  my  causes, 
so  if  I  have  been  over  earnest  in  my 
late  letters,  I  pray  you  impute  it  to 
my  plain  and  open  nature."  Later 
on  Essex  explains  that  Doughty  had 
brought  back  from  England,  whither 
apparently  he  had  been  sent  by  his 
master  on  some  confidential  mission,  a 
tale  that  Leicester  had  been  charging 
him  with  ambition  and  ingratitude. 
This  letter  is  dated  "  At  Dublin,  this 
7th  October,  1574." 

That  this  Doughty  was  no  other 
than  Thomas  Doughty  is  clear  from  a 
document  in  the  Dublin  Kecord  Office, 
a  transcript  from  which  was  kindly 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Barry.  It  is  the 
"  Account  of  George  Viege,  servant  to 

^  "  Lives  of  the  Devereux  Earls  of  Essex," 
i  p.  76. 
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"Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Province  of  Ulster,  in 
the  north  parts  of-  Ireland  from  1st 
August,  1573."  The  first  relevant  entry 
is  one  by  which  Yiege  charges  himseU 
with  the  receipt  of  £44  15«.  Oc?.,  "by 
the  hands  of  your  lordship's  servant 
Thomas  Doughty "  for  certain  com- 
missariat purposes.  Then  under  date 
August  18th,  1574,  is  the  following: 
"  Pay  for  the  charges  of  Mr.  Broughton, 
Mr.  Doughty,  and  their  servants  at 
Mr.Pulteney'sby  the  space  of  days  upon 
their  coming  from  England,  &c.  viii*." 
In  November,  1574,  Thomas  Doughty 
receives  £100  "  for  his  Lordship's  use," 
and  after  that  there  is  no  further 
trace  of  his  being  about  Essex's  per- 
son. The  only  other  entries  in  which 
he  appears  are  two  relating  to  gifts  of 
clothing  which  Essex  made  to  his 
followers  **  for  winter  liveries." 

So  far  then  we  see  Thomas  Doughty 
as  a  man  already  stained  with  intrigue, 
a  typical  adventurer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  seeking  to  push  his  fortunes 
in  the  troubled  waters  that  eddied 
round  an  active  courtier,  and  not  too 
nice  in  the  means  by  which  he  curried 
favour  with  his  patron.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  (and  this  is  the  real  im- 
portance of  Lord  Essex's  letter)  that 
his  character  was  known  to  Burghley, 
and  known  to  him  in  circumstances 
that  would  not  be  likely  to  allow  the 
knowledge  to  escape  his  memory. 
Drake  of  course  had  not  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  advantages.  He  probably 
knew  little  of  the  man,  beyond  the 
outward  charm  with  which  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  largely  endowed. 
We  have  a  pictvire  of  him  drawn  by 
an  ardent  admirer,  which  reveals  him 
as  a  pattern  courtier  of  the  Renais- 
sance. He  was  a  scholar  of  no  small 
pretensions  and  could  display  both 
Greek  and  Hebrew ;  he  had  served  a 
campaign  or  two,  and  being  now  em- 
ployed as  a  soldier  could  gracefully 
support  the  part ;  he  had  studied  law  too 
at  the  Temple,  and  could  discourse  in 
honeyed  phrases  the  fashionable  philo- 
sophy of  the  hour.  Thus  at  least  the 
chaplain  Fletcher  describes  him,  and 


thus,  no  doubt,  he  appeared  to  Drake. 
Drake  always  loved  a  scholar,  and 
during  the  short  time  they  served  to- 
gether in  Ireland  Doughty  seems  to 
have  won  not  only  his  confidence,  but 
his  warm  and  lasting  affection.  So 
close  indeed  did  their  relations  grow- 
that  Drake  even  imparted  to  his  friend 
the  great  secret  with  which  his  heart 
was  full.  Ever  since  that  memorable 
day  when  from  the  boughs  of  a  lofty 
tree  in  Darien  he  bad  first  caught 
sight  of  the  South  Sea,  and  had  prayed 
God  to  give  him  life  and  leave  to  sail 
upon  it  in  an  English  ship,  a  raid  into 
the  Pacific  had  been  the  dream  of  his 
life.  Hitherto  the  obstacles  had  been 
almost  hopeless,  but  now  that  pros- 
pects were  brighter,  the  two  friends 
vowed  to  unite  their  efforts  to  bring 
the  great  adventure  into  being. 

At  the  termination  of  Essex's  mis- 
sion in  the  autumn  of  1575  it  is  prob- 
able that,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Earl's 
followers,  the  two  friends  came  to 
London  in  search  of  further  employ- 
ment. Drake  brought  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation to  Walsingham.  Of 
this  he  says  :  "  My  lord  of  Essex  wrote 
in  my  commendations  unto  Secretary 
Walsingham  more  than  I  was  worthy, 
but  behke  I  had  deserved  somewhat 
at  his  hands,  and  he  thought  me  in  his 
letters  to  be  a  fit  man  to  serve  against 
the  Spaniards  for  my  practice  and  ex- 
perience that  I  had  in  that  trade."  ^ 
Doughty  found  service  with  Christo- 
pher Hatton.  Here,  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  rising  favourite,  was  an  atmosphere 
laden  with  the  intrigue  of  the  back- 
stairs, and  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
man  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  such  in- 
fluences. Doughty  seems  to  have  soon 
caught  the  infection.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  he  in  some  way  managed 
to  get  himself  connected  with  the 
slanders  which  charged  Leicester  with 

1  *  *  The  World  Encompassed  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  being  his  next  voyage  to  that  to 
Nombre  de  Dios."  Collated  with  an  un- 
published manuscript  of  Francis  Fletcher, 
Chaplain  to  the  Expedition  ;  with  Appendices  » 
illustrative  of  the  same  voyage,  and  intro- 
duction by  W.  S.  W.  Vaux.  Printed  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  1854.     P.  215. 
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having  poisoned  Essex,  Essex  died  in 
September  1576,  and  in  the  following 
November  Doughty's  brother  John 
was  thrown  into  prison,  on  what  was 
then  equivalent  to  a  leitre  de  cachet. 
This  was  probably  obtained  at  the 
instance  of  Leicester;  for  it  was  on 
petition  to  him  that  John  Doughty 
was  ultimately  released  ;  nor  is  there 
much  room  for  doubt  that  the  offence 
he  had  committed  was  uttering  this 
libel  against  Leicester.  Camden,  at 
all  events,  seems  to  have  had  this  idea ; 
for  in  his  account  of  the  affair,  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  written 
before  Cooke's  narrative  came  into 
his  possession,  he  confuses  the  two 
brothers,  and  calling  the  man  whom 
Drake  executed  John  Doughty,  tells 
us  that  there  wanted  not  some  "  who 
pretending  to  understand  things  better 
than  others,  gave  out  that  Drake  had 
in  charge  from  Leicester  to  take  off 
Doughty  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, because  he  had  reported  abroad 
that  the  Etirl  of  Essex  was  made  away 
by  the  cunning  practises  of  Leicester ; " 
and  it  is  certainly  significant  that  on 
one  occasion,  according  to  Cooke,  ^ 
Drake  himself,  in  an  outburst  of  anger, 
"  gave  divers  furious  words  unto 
Thomas  Doughty,  as  charging  him  to 
be  the  man  that  poisoned  my  lord  of 
Essex  as  he  thought.'*  The  point, 
however,  is  of  no  importance  except  as 
showing  that,  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  departure  of  Drake's  expedi- 
tion, the  two  Doughtys  were  marked 
men,  and  mixed  up  with  one  of  the 
most  notorious  scandals  of  the  time. 

Nor  was  Drake  himself  less  known 
to  the  Government.  The  Court  at  this 
time  was  divided,  it  may  be  fairly 
said,  in  so  far  at  least  as  Drake's  re- 
lations to  it  were  concerned,  into  a 
peace-party  and  a  war-party.  In  the 
war-party  Walsingham  and  Leicester 
were  the  leading  spirits,  Leicester  from 
his  soldierly  ambition,  Walsingham 
from  a  desire  to  force  on  a  war,  which 
his  sagacity  told  him  to  be  inevitable, 
before  the  Queen's  bewildering  foreign 
policy  should  have  driven  her  natural 
^   **The  World  EncompRSsed,"  p.  203. 


allies  into  the  arms  of  Spain.  To 
the  peace-party  belonged  the  friends 
of  Spain  and  others,  who,  like  Burgh- 
ley  and  Bacon,  believed  that  England's 
prosperity  depended  on  her  Spanish 
trade,  and  that  war  without  perfected 
alliances  against  so  powerful  a  prince 
as  Philip  was  suicidal.  As  it  appeared 
to  those  who  had  every  means  of 
knowing,  it  was  only  by  consummate 
diplomacy  that  Spain  had  been  induced 
to  refrain  hitherto  from  active  hostili- 
ties, and  in  these  negotiations  a  con- 
stant stumbling-block  to  the  English 
diplomatists  had  been  Drake's  piratical 
reprisals  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Among 
the  Spanish  State-Papers  ^  is  a  "  Draft 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  Spain," 
and  at  the  point  where  Drake's  case 
comes  to  be  dealt  with,  the  document 
is  hardly  to  be  deciphered  for  erasures, 
corrections,  and  interlineations.  No 
words  could  more  distinctly  tell  of  the 
worry  and  annoyance  he  had  already 
caused  in  the  Council ;  nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  more  sober  of  the 
Queen's  advisers  would  easily  permit 
him  to  get  them  into  such  a  scrape 
again. 

When  Drake  reached  London,  how- 
ever, it  was  to  find  the  bolder  counsels 
of  Walsingham  in  the  ascendant.  The 
year  was  closing  in  with  every  prospect 
of  immediate  war ;  and  it  is  not  there- 
fore surprising  that,  having  presented 
his  letter  to  Walsingham,  Drake  was 
one  day  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the 
Secretary's  grim  face  in  his  lodgings. 
As  soon  as  they  were  alone  Walsing- 
ham began  to  tell  him  that  her 
Majesty  had  received  divers  injuries 
from  the  King  of  Spain  for  which  she 
desired  to  have  revenge,  and,  unfold- 
ing a  map,  asked  Drake  to  note  upon 
it  where  he  thought  Philip  might  be 
most  annoyed.  But  the  wary  seaman 
would  not  commit  himself.  He  was 
too  good  a  Protestant  not  to  share  the 
anxiety  of  the  assembling  Parliament 
about  the  succession.  "  But  I  told 
him,"  to  use  Drake's  own  words  as 
Cooke  has  reported  them,  "  some  part 
of  my  mind,  but  refused  to  set  my 
•  S.  P.  Spain,  xxvi. 
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hand  to  anything,  affirming  that  her 
Majesty  was  mortal,  and  that  if  it 
should  please  God  to  take  her  Majesty 
away,  it  might  be  that  some  prince 
might  reign  that  might  be  in  league 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  then 
would  mine  own  hand  be  a  witness 
against  myself."  With  that  the  eager 
Secretary  had  to  rest  content  for  the 
time,  but  the  Queen  was  bent  upon 
mischief.  Let  Drake  tell  what  followed 
upon  Walsingham's  overtures.  "  Then 
was  I,"  he  says,  **  shortly  after  and  in 
an  evening,  sent  for  unto  her  Majesty 
by  Secretary  Walsingham,  but  came 
not  to  her  Majesty  that  night,  for  it 
was  late.  But  the  next  day,  coming 
to  her  presence,  these  or  the  like 
words  (she  spake),  *  Drake,  so  it  is 
that  I  would  gladly  be  revenged  on 
the  King  of  Spain,  for  divers  injuries 
I  have  received.'  And  said  further 
that  I  was  the  only  man  that  might 
do  this  exploit,  and  withal  craved  my 
advice  therein.  Who  told  her  Majesty 
of  the  small  good  thab  was  to  be  done 
in  Spain,  (and  that)  the  only  way  to 
annoy  him  was  by  his  Indies."  Thus 
like  some  distressed  princess  to  her 
own  knight-errant,  she  appealed  to 
him,  and  the  adventurous  young  sailor 
was  no  more  proof  than  the  rest  against 
the  charm  with  which  she  could  win 
the  devotion  of  almost  every  man  she 
chose.  The  matter  was  clinched  by 
the  Queen's  undertaking  to  subscribe 
a  thousand  crowns  to  the  syndicate 
which  he  must  promote  for  his  im- 
mortal project. 

Such  is  Drake's  own  account  of  how 
the  voyage  was  set  on  foot.  Doughty 
of  course  gave  it  quite  a  different 
complexion.  He  always  boasted  that 
it  was  to  his  influence  with  his  patron 
Christopher  Hatton  that  Drake  owed 
his  introduction  to  the  Queen.  As 
Hatton  was  a  share  holder  in  the 
enterprise,  and  as  Drake  thought  it 
wise  at  the  crisis  of  the  vogage  to 
change  the  name  of  his  flag-ship  from 
the  Pelican  to  the  Golden  Hind  in 
Hatton' s  honour  (whose  crest  or  badge 
was  a  hind  trippant  or)  it  is  difficult 
to   doubt  that   there   was   not    some 


foundation  for  Doughty's  claim.  It 
is  however,  unnecessary  to  disbelieve 
either  story.  The  truth  probably  i& 
that  not  long  after  the  interview 
which  Drake  describes  the  Queen  drew 
back.  In  the  spring  of  1576  the 
political  situation  had  entirely  changed. 
Elizabeth  had  quarrelled  with  her  too 
Protestant  Parliament,  and  she  had 
dismissed  in  a  pet  the  Dutch  envoys 
who  had  come  over  to  concert  an 
alliance  against  Spain ;  once  more  the 
peace-party  was  triumphant,  and  this 
is  probably  the  explanation,  otherwise 
unaccountable,  of  Drake's  inaction 
through  the  year.  Early  in  the 
following  spring,  however,  he  had 
certainly  obtained  the  Queen's  con- 
sent; the  organisation  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  in  full  swing,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was  Hatton's  influence 
with  his  fond  mistress  that  had  re- 
moved the  difficulties.  Nevertheless 
it  may  still  have  been  at  Walsingham's 
instigation  that  Hatton.  was  working. 
As  the  summer  of  1577  went  on  and 
the  breach  between  the  Queen  and  her 
natural  ally  widened,  Walsinghan^ 
was  in  despair,  and  may  well  have 
seen  in  Drake  an  instrument  to  force 
Elizabeth  into  the  war  to  which  he 
could  not  persuade  her.  He  may  well 
have  seen  that  a  piratical  raid  into 
the  South  Sea  would  be  an  outrage  of 
such  magnitude  that  Spain  would  be 
compelled  to  treat  it  as  a  casus  helliy. 
and  with  this  in  view  he  perhaps  in- 
duced Hatton  to  approach  the  Queen 
once  more.  Drake  himself  certainly 
regarded  this  as  the  real  meaning  of 
his  expedition,  and  afterwards  pro- 
claimed openly  to  his  followers  that 
they  had  come  to  set  by  the  ears  three 
mighty  princes  "  her  Majesty  and  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal."  ^  The 
details  of  the  intrigue  must  of  course 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
that  the  whole  affair  was  in  fact  a 
party  move  against  Burghley  is  made 
cer.tain  by  a  speech  of  Drake's  in 
which  he  distinctly  stated  that  the 
Queen  in  giving  her  consent  to  his 
voyage  had  laid  upon  him  strict 
i  "The  World  Encompassed,"  p.  216. 
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injunctions  "  that  of  all  men  my  Lord 
Treasurer  should  not  know  it."  ^ 

But  to  keep  so  grave  a  secret  from 
Burghley  was  no  light  task.  He  can- 
not have  been  for  one  moment  at  a 
loss.  His  complete  system  of  observa- 
tion must  have  quickly  informed  him 
that  something  serious  was  in  the  wind 
which  Walsingham  and  the  Queen 
were  concocting  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  those  lawless  adventurers 
against  whose  semi-piratical  reprisals 
he  so  consistently  set  his  face,  and 
that  Hatton  and  Sir  William  Wynter, 
the  Queen's  admiral-at-sea,  both  of 
whom  he  suspected  about  this  time  of 
being  "  comforters  of  pirates,"  ^  to 
say  nothing  of  Hawkins  the  arch- 
enemy of  Spain,  were  all  engaged  in 
the  enterprise.  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  in  circumstances  so  sus- 
picious the  wary  Minister  sat  still 
and  did  nothing  1  Will  any  one  doubt 
that  when .  the  sturdy  patriot  had  so 
much  reason  to  believe  that  mischief 
was  brewing  for  his  country  that  he 
did  not  set  about  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  it? 

It  is  Cooke  again  who  opens  our 
eyes.  "  There  it  fell  out,*'  he  says  in 
his  report  of  Doughty's  trial,  "  that 
upon  further  talk  Master  Doughty 
said  that  my  Lord  Treasurer  had  a 
plot  [a  plan]  of  the  voyage.  *  No,  that 
he  hath  not,'  quoth  Master  Drake. 
The  other  replied  that  he  had.  *  How  ? ' 
quoth  Master  Drake.  *  He  had  it  from 
me,'  quoth  Master  Doughty.  *  Lo  I 
my  masters,'  quoth  he  [Drake],  *  what 
this  fellow  hath  done.  God  will  have 
his  treacheries  all  known.  For  her 
Majesty  gave  me  special  command- 
ment that  of  all  men  my  Lord  Trea- 
surer should  not  know  it,  but  to  see 
he  [sic]  his  own  mouth  hath  betrayed 
him.'  So  this  was  a  special  article 
against  him  to  cut  his  throat  and 
greatly  he  [Drake]  seemed  to  rejoice 
at  this  advantage." 

We  know  Doughty  to  have  been  a 

»  **The  World  Encompassed,"  p.  204. 
-  HUt.    MSS.    Rep.    Hatfield    MSS.,    ii. 
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liar.  He  may  have  been  lying  now ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  plain  that  Drake 
believed  him  and  that  Cooke  did  too. 
And  what  reason  is  there  to  disbelieve 
him?  It  is  exactly  what  we  should 
have  expected.  Burghley's  first  move 
would  most  certainly  be  to  suborn 
some  one  in  the  confidence  of  some  of 
the  men  he  suspected.  What  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  send  for 
the  time-serving  adventurer,  whose 
character  he  knew  of  old,  and  who 
had  the  ear  of  two  of  the  principal 
promoters  1  The  very  tool  he  wanted 
was  lying  under  his  hand.  Nor  is  the 
passage  quoted  from  Cooke  the  only 
evidence  that  this  actually  was^  the 
course  he  took.  Among  the  depo- 
sitions taken  at  the  trial  is  one  where 
Fletcher,  the  chaplain,  himself  swears 
he  had  heard  Doughty  say  "  that  our 
general  did  know  and  was  witness 
that  my  Lord  Treasurer  of  England 
sent  for  the  said  T.  D.  two  or  three 
times  to  be  his  secretary  and  he  re- 
fused it  to  come  with  him."  That 
Burghley  offered  such  a  man  a  secre- 
taryship, or  that  it  would  have  been 
refused  if  he  had,  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. It  is  a  transparent  lie ;  and 
the  statement  is  of  no  value  except  as 
showing  that  the  real  object  of  Burgh- 
ley's summons  was  something  Doughty 
did  not  care  to  divulge.  With  regard 
to  the  rest  of  his  boast  it  is  d^erent. 
As  we  have  seen  there  is  everyreason 
to  believe  that  he  really  was  sent  for  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  significant  that 
Drake  is  nowhere  reported  to  have 
disputed  the  assertion,  although  he 
seems  never  to  have  lost  an  opportunity 
of  contradicting  the  prisoner's  boast- 
ing of  his  connection  with  other  in- 
fluential politicians  when  he  believed 
it  to  be  false.  Such  evidence  is  not 
perhaps  sufficient  to  amount  to  proof 
that  would  justify  a  charge  of  dis- 
honourable action  against  a*  great 
statesman ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
reason  for  disbelieving  it,  it  is  at  least 
fair  testimony  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  promoters  to  keep  the  en- 
terprise from  Lord  Burghley ;  that  he 
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nevertheless  did  secretly  obtain  full 
information  of  their  project ;  and  that 
it  was  from  Doughty  that  he  ob- 
tained it. 

Now,  assuming  this  to  be  the  case 
for  the  time,  let  us  for  a  moment  pass 
with  open  sympathies  into  Burghley's 
closet,  as  Doughty  leaves  it.  The 
Lord  Treasurer,  it  is  plain,  was  face 
to  face  with  a  highly  difficult  situa- 
tion. Both  to  his  caution  and  his 
honesty  it  was  a  very  detestable 
scheme  indeed.  As  he  saw  the  thing, 
it  can  only  have  been  in  the  Queen  a 
piece  of  folly  that  was  simply  dis- 
astrous ;  in  the  war-party  a  wicked 
and  reckless  attempt  to  regain  their 
lost  position.  We,  who  are  wise  after 
the  event,  can  have  no  doubt  that 
Walsingham  and  Drake,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  precipitate  a  war  on  which 
they  saw  the  salvation  of  their  country 
depend,  were  both  actuated  by  the 
most  heroic  motives  ;  but  to  Burghley 
it  was  by  no  means  so  clear.  His 
patriotism,  his  prudence,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  Elizabeth  could  only  tell  him 
that  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  ex- 
tricate her  from  the  trap  into  which 
she  had  been  enticed.  His  self-willed 
mistress  and  her  love  of  profitable 
adventures  were  too  well  known  to 
him  to  allow  any  hope  that  with  such 
formidable  names  against  him  he  would 
be  able  to  induce  her  to  reconsider 
her  rash  resolution.  Besides  she  had 
given  the  strictest  orders  that  "of  all 
men  the  Lord  Treasurer  should  not 
know  of  it,"  and  the  only  official  in- 
formation Burghley  had  of  the  ob- 
noxious expedition  was  that  a  trading- 
venture  to  Alexandria  had  been  ar- 
ranged under  Drake's  command.  It 
was  in  this  disguise  the  expedition 
was  to  sail.  There  was  nothing  ex- 
cept the  secret  information  Burghley 
had  obtained  to  show  that  it  was  any- 
thing but  what  it  pretended  to  be, 
nothing  on  which  to  ground  a  demand 
that  it  should  be  stopped.  The  diffi- 
culties of  open  action  were  thus  very 
great.  He  may  even  have  doubted 
the   correctness  of    the    information. 


It  was  a  project  almost  incredible  in 
its  daring,  and  as  we  have  seen  he 
knew  his  information  came  from  a 
highly  tainted  source.  In  such  a 
position  no  statesman  of  the  sixteenth 
century  would  have  hesitated  a  moment 
in  adopting  secret  measures  to  prevent 
the  disaster  which  threatened  his 
policy,  and  least  of  all  Burghley,  whose 
whole  career  is  one  long  story  of 
astute  and  disinterested  expedients  to 
save  his  mistress  from  her  evil  coun- 
sellors and  from  herself.  Some  such 
secret  measures  he  must  certainly  have 
taken,  and  even  were  there  no  evi- 
dence at  hand  of  what  they  were,  we 
should  at  least  know  what  to  expect. 
'*  Whenever,"  Mr.  Froude  has  well 
said, ' "  the  veil  that  overhangs  Eliza- 
beth's court  is  lifted  treacherous  in- 
fluences are  seen  invariably  at  work. 
.  .  .  The  struggle  between  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  State  was  no- 
where hotter  than  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Queen,  and 
every  ambassador  sent  to  a  foreign 
court,  every  general  in  command  of 
an  expedition,  found  some  one  at- 
tached to  him  whose  business  it  was 
to  tie  his  hands  and  thwart  his  enter- 
prises." It  was  left  to  Burghley  to 
hinder  what  he  could  not  prevent ; 
and  whatever  else  he  did  we  may  say 
with  absolute  certainty  that  he  took 
care  to  have  one  of  his  army  of  secret 
agents  at  Drake's  elbow.  Who  can 
really  doubt  that  the  agent  was 
Doughty?  The  probabilities  of  the 
case,  combined  with  the  direct  evidence 
of  his  uncontradicted  admissions,  raise 
a  very  strong  presumption  that  it  was 
he;  and  this  presumption  is  raised 
yet  higher  by  an  examination  of  his 
conduct  during  the  voyage.  By  no 
other  theory  is  his  behaviour  ex- 
plicable except  on  the  assumption  that 
he  had  been  employed  by  some  one  to 
prevent  Drake  from  ever  getting  into 
the  Pacific. 

His  first  care  seems  to  have  been  to 
form  round  him  the  nucleus  of  a  party. 
His  brother  John  was  got  out  of 
prison  and  joined  to  the  expedition. 
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Another  man  whom  Doughty  specially 
recommended  had  to  be  cashiered  in 
disgrace  before  the  expedition  finally 
sailed,^  and  later  on  several  others 
fell  under  suspicion  of  being  his  ac- 
complices.2  Meanwhile  in  ignorance 
or  disbelief  of  his  friend's  treachery, 
Drake  was  throwing  all  his  ardour 
into  the  organisation  of  his  enterprise. 
Some  warning  of  Doughty's  intentions 
he  seems  certainly  to  have  Ijad  before 
he  sailed.  "  The  very  model  of  them," 
says  the  authorised  narrative,  "  was 
shewed  and  declared  to  our  general  in 
his  garden  at  Plymouth  before  his 
setting  sail,  which  yet  he  either 
would  not  credit  as  true  or  likely  of 
a  person  whom  he  loved  dearly  and 
was  persuaded  of  to  love  him  likewise 
unfeignedly,  or  thought  by  love  and 
benefits  to  remove  and  remedy  it  if 
there  were  any  evil  purposes  conceived 
against  him."  And  so  the  crabbed  tale 
goes  on;  he  continued  to  treat  the 
man  with  undiminished  favour  and 
confidence,  and  flew  into  a  passion  if 
any  one  ventured  to  disclose  to  him 
**  how  the  fire  increased  that  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  whole 
voyage  together  with  his  own."  ^ 

Nor  was  any  facility  wanting  to 
enable  the  conspirator  to  feed  the 
flames.  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  any 
official  position  in  the  squadron  ;  but, 
as  was  the  custom  in  these  days  with 
well-born  volunteers,  he  was  permitted 
by  Drake  to  act  on  occasions  as  his 
lieutenant  and  second-in-command. 
The  younger  Essex  during  the  ex- 
pedition of  Drake  and  Norreys  against 
Lisbon  was  in  exactly  the  same 
position,  and  Doughty  used  his  advan- 
tage on  every  occasion  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  rank  he  owed  to  the 
general's  favour  was  his  by  right. 
Opportunities  were  not  wanting,  and 
Drake's  infatuation  committed  to 
Doughty  the  conduct  of  every  honour- 
able service  that  came  to  hand.  As 
consistently  Doughty  used  every  one 
of   them   to   undermine   his    friend's 

*  "The   World    Encompassed,"  pp.   171, 
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authority  and  to  enhance  his  own. 
When  troops  were  landed  in  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  to  seek  for  provisions, 
it  was  Doughty  who  shared  the 
command,  and  according  to  one 
witness  he  improved  the  occasion  by 
tampering  with  the  men.*  When  the 
great  Portuguese  prize  was  taken  off 
St.  Jago,  it  was  Doughty  again  who 
was  placed  in  charge,  and  this  time 
his  move  was  to  accuse  Thomas  Drake, 
who  was  also  aboard,  of  pilfering  the 
cargo.  Upon  inquiry  the  charge  was 
not  substantiated;  on  the  contraiy, 
property  belonging  to  the  prisoners 
was  found  to  be  in  Doughty's  own 
possession,  and  Drake  told  him  with 
an  angry  oath,  that  he  knew  it  was 
Francis  Drake  and  not  Thomas  he 
was  trying  to  disparage.  Still  he 
would  not  give  up  all  hope  of  his 
friend,  and  so  far  listened  to  the 
intercession  of  the  other  gentlemen, 
as  merely  to  order  the  offender  back 
to  the  flagship  while  he  himself  con- 
tinued the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
in  the  prize.  But  clemency  was 
wasted  on  Doughty.  No  sooner  was 
he  on  board  the  Pelican  than  he  called 
the  ship's  company  together  and  made 
them  a  speech  in  which  he  announced 
that  the  admiral  had  placed  him  in 
command  of  the  flag-ship  as  his  most 
trusted  officer,  and  had  deputed  to 
him  all  the  powers  of  the  Queen's 
commission.^  Naturally  enough  it 
was  not  long  before  complaints  reached 
Drake's  ears  that  Doughty  was  ex- 
ceeding his  authority.  There  are 
traces  even  of  an  attempt  to  induce 
the  crew  to  desert  and  carry  off  the 
vessel.^  But  whether  this  charge  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Doughty's 
conduct  became  so  outrageous  that  in 
mid-ocean  Drake  sent  for  him  and 
without  permitting  him  to  set  foot  on 
the  prize  ordered  him  in  disgrace  into 
the  victual-ship  which  accompanied 
the  squadron.      Still  Doughty  never 

4  Ih.,   p.    172.     For   "He  of  Man  *'   read 
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ceased  his  efforts  to  paralyse  the 
undertaking.  By  fostering  the  jealousy 
which  in  every  expedition  of  that  time 
existed  to  a  dangerous  degree  between 
the  navigating  staff  and  the  gentlemen 
volunteers,  he  did  his  best  to  set  the 
officers  by  the  ears.  The  men  he 
continued  to  assail  with  promises  and 
cajolery,  and  even  sought  to  increase 
his  ascendency  over  them  by  claiming 
skill  in  the  black  art.^  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  favour  his  pretension.  So 
terrible  and  persistent  was  the  foul 
weather  with  which  the  squadron  was 
tormented  as  it  struggled  southward 
along  the  American  coast,  that  Drake 
himself  seems  to  have  come  to  doubt 
it  was  brewed  by  his  friend's  magic ; 
and  finally  driven  to  desperation  he 
placed  both  the  brothers  under  arrest 
with  strict  orders  that  no  one  should 
speak  to  them,  and  that  neither  of 
them  on  pain  of  death  should  set  pen 
to  paper  nor  yet  read,  but  what  every 
man  might  see  and  understand.- 

It  was  in  Port  St.  Julian  on  the 
coast  of  Patagonia  that  Drake's  long 
struggle  with  treachery  came  to  an 
end.  It  was  here  that  Magellan  some 
sixty  years  before  had  put  in  to 
finally  refit  for  his  famous  exploit ; 
it  was  here  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  hang  two  of  his  mutinous 
lieutenants  who  had  attempted  to 
stop  further  progress ;  and  it  was 
here  after  struggling  for  six  months 
into  a  storm-land  on  which  God's 
back  seemed  turned,  that  Drake 
again  found  traces  of  Christian  men. 
For  there  on  the  desolate  shore  stood 
the  stump  of  Magellan's  gallows,  and 
beneath  it  were  found  the  skeletons 
of  his  mutineers.  How  far  the 
desperate  admiral  was  influenced  by 
what  may  well  have  appeared  to  the 
old  navy-preacher's  son  a  sign  from 
Heaven,  let  each  one  judge  for 
himself;  but  certain  it  is  that  here, 
over  against  the  grim  relic  of  his 
renowned  predecessor,  Drake  brought 
his  friend  to  trial.  "Whether  Drake's 
commission     authorised     so    high    a 

1  **  The  World  Encompassed,"  pp.  166,  173. 
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proceeding  is  more  than  doubtfuL 
He  did  not  produce  it  at  the  trial, 
nor  were  the  proceedings  by  way 
of  court-martial.  It  was  in  all 
respects  a  lynch-court,  with  Drake 
as  president  and  his  comrades  as 
jury,  that  found  Doughty  guilty; 
and  it  was  by  vote  of  the  assembled 
crews  that  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  "What  followed  exactly  it  is 
difficult  to  distil  from  the  various 
conflicting  accounts,  but  the  story 
which  seems  best  to  reconcile  them 
is  that  Drake  gave  the  culprit  the 
choice  between  execution  and  maroon- 
ing. Cooke  even  says  that  Drake 
offered  to  shoot  him  with  his  own 
hand,  in  order  that  for  their  old 
friendship's  sake  he  might  die  a 
soldier's  death ;  but  Doughty  chose 
the  block.  To  the  last  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  ill-blood  between 
them.  It  was  as  though  two  courtly 
gamblers  had  played  for  a  high  stake. 
Drake  took  payment  without  ex- 
ultation, and  Doughty  lost  like  a 
gentleman.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  end  the  two  friends  in  token 
of  mutual  forgiveness  took  the 
Sacrament  together,  and  then,  as  the 
block  was  made  ready  hard  by,  they 
all  caroused  together  in  a  farewell 
banquet  to  their  condemned  comrade. 
The  feasting  over.  Doughty  craved  a 
few  words  apart  with  Drake,  saying 
no  man  knows  what ;  and  immediately 
after  **with  bills  and  staves"  the 
prisoner  was  marched  to  execution. 
"  Then  Master  Doughty  embracing 
the  general,  naming  him  his  good 
captain,  bade -him  farewell,  and  so^ 
bidding  the  whole  company  farewell, 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  block."  The 
axe  fell,  and  as  the  headsman  held 
the  head  aloft,  Drake  in  time-honoured 
form  cried  out,  "  Lo,  this  is  the  end  of 
traitors ! " 

And  who  can  doubt,  reading  the 
story  step  by  step,  that  Doughty  was 
a  traitor,  that  his  crime  was  no 
common  mutiny,  but  a  plot  elaborately 
conceived  and  carried  out  with  cold 
and  persistent  skilU  By  no  theory 
is   it   conceivable    that   such   a   man 
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would  have  sought  deliberately  to 
ruin  an  enterprise  from  which  he  had 
so  much  to  hope,  unless  he  was 
employed  to  that  end  by  some  one 
who  could  make  it  worth  his  while. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  but  two 
persons  to  do  so.  One  was  the  King 
of  Spain  ;  but  that  it  was  he  there  is 
no  hint  or  sign.  He  had  no 
ambassador  in  England  at  the  time, 
his  agent  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
and  no  warning  of  their  danger 
reached  the  defenceless  settlements 
on  the  Pacific  coast.^  The  other  was 
Burghley.  The  direct  evidence  that 
it  was  he  we  have  seen.  Slight  as  it 
is,  it  is  quite  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  to  leak  out  of  so  secret  a 
piece  of  statecraft.  In  corroboration 
of  that  evidence,  we  have  seen  how 
his  honest  detestation  of  piracy,  and 
his  single-hearted  desire  to  avoid 
offending  Spain,  render  it  impossible 
to  believe  he  did  not  make  some 
attempt  to  avert  the  danger  that  he 
saw  hanging  over  his  Queen  and 
country.  Of  such  an  attempt,  if  we 
reject  the  presumption  of  his  privity 
to  Doughty' s  action,  there  is  no  trace. 
But  the  case  does  not  rest  here. 
There  is  still  the  sequel,  and  every- 
thing we  know  of  it  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  When  Drake  to  the  mar- 
vel of  all  the  world  came  back  with 
his  prodigious  plunder,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  at  once  demanded  his 
condemnation  as  a  pirate.  Burghley 
supported  the  demand.  Fully  alive 
to  his  danger  now  that  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Spain  were  restored, 
Drake  began  scattering  presents  right 
and  left.  Besides  the  Lord  Admiral, 
Burghley  was  almost  the  only  man 
who  refused  his  bribe.  Yet  so  for- 
midable was  the  opposition  with  which 
Drake  was  confronted  that  for  six 
months  the  world  was  in  doubt 
whether  his  reward  was  to  be  a  rope 
or  an  accolade  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
if  the  party  in  the  Council  who 
were  acting  against  him  and  his 
noble   shareholders   could   have   used 

1  See  documents  collected  l«y  Peralta  in  his 
**  History  of  Costa  Rica,"  &c. 


Doughty's  death  for  their  purpose 
they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do 
so.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  for 
some  reason  the  affair  was  hushed  up. 
The  evidence  we  know  was  actually 
laid  before  Dr.  Lewes  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  but  nothing  came  of  it.^  It 
was  not  that  Doughty's  brother,  who 
had  come  home  with  Drake  thirsting 
for  revenge,  did  not  demand  redress^ 
or  that  the  law  was  not  on  his  side. 
By  a  curious  chance  we  know  not 
only  that  he  did  take  proceedings,  but 
also  that  Drake's  commission  would 
not  avail  to  stop  them.  For  in  the 
great  debate  which  took  place  in  1628 
on  martial  law,  Sir  Edward  Coke 
quoted  the  case  as  a  precedent.  The 
report  which  Rush  worth  has  preserved 
to  us,  in  that  pregnant  simplicity  our 
law-books  know  no  more,  runs  thus  : 
**  Drake  slew  Doughty  beyond  sea. 
Doughty's  brother  desired  an  appeal 
in  the  Constable's  and  Marshal's 
court;  resolved  by  Wray  and  the 
other  judges  he  may  sue  there."  ^  It 
was  decided,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  whole  court 
of  Queen's  Bench  that  Drake,  having 
nothing  tojshow  against  the  rule,  was 
to  be  tried  for  murder  by  court-mar- 
tial. And  yet  every  one  is  agreed 
that  the  trial  never  took  place.  John 
Doughty  was  willing  enough  to  pro- 
ceed ;  so  fierce  indeed  was  his  resent- 
ment that,  despairing  of  legal  redress, 
he  not  long  afterwards  undertook  for 
a  great  reward  offered  by  the  King  of 
Spain  to  assassinate  his  brother's 
judge.  Such  being  John  Doughty's 
frame  of  mind,  it  must  indeed  have 
been  strong  unanimity  in  tte  Council 
which  could  prevent  him  from  availing 
himself  of  the  solemn  decision  in  his 
favour.  What  will  explain  that  un- 
animity except  a  something  under- 
neath which  Drake's  opponents  and 
Mendoza's  friends  dared  not  risk  to 
have  unearthed? 

If  the  story  which  Cooke's  narra- 
tive   unmistakably  suggests  be   true, 

-  S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  1682,  cliv.  foL  63. 
•  Rushworth,    abridged    edition,  vol.  ii^ 
p.  4. 
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the  mystery  is  made  plain.  It  is  a 
solution  wluch  may  be  right  or  may 
be  wrong.  We  may  treat  Dough ty*s 
admissions  as  worthless,  although  they 
were  against  interest;  we  may  call 
Cooke  unworthy  of  belief,  although  on 
the  vital  points  he  is  corroborated  by 
the  depositions;  but  of  argument 
against  the  probability  of  the  story  I 
Jiave  been  unable  to  meet  with  a  shred, 
except  an  outcry  that  to  conceive 
Burghley  capable  of  such  conduct  is 
an  insult  to  his  memory.  To  think  of 
the  Minister,  whose  name  we  are  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  all  that  is 
great  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  deliberately 
getting  to  work  to  mar  the  success  of 
the  most  famous  achievement  of  her 
time,  is  an  idea  startling  enough  to 
throw  any  historian  out  of  a  judicial 
attitude.  His  mind  revolts  from  even 
suspecting  the  great  Lord  Treasurer 


on  evidence  so  fragmentary  of  a  dis- 
graceful piece  of  policy.  But  to  say 
that  he  set  Doughty  to  thwart  Drake's 
raid  into  the  South  Sea,  is  to  lay  to 
his  charge  nothing  of  which  he  need 
be  ashamed.  For  although  we  who 
know  what  followed  have  come  to  re- 
gard Drake's  triumphant  lawlessness 
as  one  of  the  brightest  points  in  our 
national  reputation,  Burghley  with 
the  future  still  dark  could  see  it  as 
nothing  but  a  monstrous  piece  of 
piracy  which,  if  successful,  must  plunge 
his  country  into  an  unequal  war.  In 
braving  his  mistress's  displeasure  to 
avert  the  threatened  disaster  by 
means  which  were  fully  recognised  in 
the  political  morality  of  the  day,  he 
was  doing  an  act  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing disgraceful^  can  only  add  lustre  to 
his  almost  blameless  career. 

Julian  Corbett. 
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The  inquiring  traveller  who  visits 
the  North-West  Provinces  of  India 
during  the  cold  weather  soon  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  James 
Thomason.  He  sees  the  Ganges  canal, 
after  a  course  of  a  thousand  miles, 
return  its  tribute  water  at  Cawn- 
pore  to  the  mother  stream.  Then 
perhaps,  passing  northward,  he  falls 
in  with  the  same  canal  leaving  the 
Ganges  at  Hurdwar,  and  visits  the 
extensive  hydraulic  works  between 
that  place  and  Roorkee.  And  he 
learns  that  the  master-engineer  of 
this  great  undertaking  was  Sir  Proby 
Cautley ;  but  that  the  man  who,  when 
the  project  was  declining,  wrote  about 
it,  fought  for  it,  entreated  for  it, 
obtained  money  for  it,  and  in  short, 
rendered  its  completion  a  possibility, 
was  James  Thomason.  The  traveller 
will  further  find  that  the  prosperous 
and  useful  institution  for  training 
civil  engineers  and  the  promotion 
of  technical  education  in  mechanics 
at  Roorkee  bears  the  name  of 
Thomason  College,  in  remembrance  of 
its  founder  and  his  fostering  care. 
And  if  our  imaginary  wanderer  is  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  would  desire,  in  a  few  hours'  con- 
versation, to  acquire  a  mastery  of  the 
revenue  theory  and  practice  in  these 
territories  (though  the  subject  is  a 
trifie  more  difficult  than  bimetallism 
and  about  as  lively  to  the  uninitiated  as 
cremation),  his  monitor  will  be  sure  to 
inform  him  that  certain  views,  pro- 
visions, and  injunctions  are  termed  the 
Thomasonian  System,  and,  whether 
approved  or  opposed,  this  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  before  an  understanding 
of  existing  facts  is  reached.  Lastly, 
if  history  is  referred  to  by  the  in- 
quirer, it  will  be  ascertained  that 
for  ten  busy,  progressive,  and  re- 
generative   years,    (from    1843,    that 


is,  to  1853),  the  government  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  including 
then  Delhi  to  the  north  and  the 
Nerbudda  territory  to  the  south,  was 
in  the  hands  of  this  same  individual, 
the  James  Thomason  aforesaid. 

Yet  probably  few  men  who  have 
ever  succeeded  as  administrators  in 
India  are  less  known  to  the  public 
in  general.  Those  undoubtedly  who 
have  studied  the  problem  of  our  rule 
in  the  East  have,  in  the  course  of 
their  researches,  become  aware  that  a 
remarkable  personality  had  dominated 
the  revenue  settlement  in  the  North- 
West,  and  indirectly  had  exercised 
great  influence  on  what  was  effected 
in  that  direction  in  the  Punjaub  and 
attempted  in  Oude.  Among  such 
inquirers,  who  include  Sir  Henry 
Maine  and  other  notables,  surprise 
has  been  common  that  no  means 
existed  by  which  some  idea  of  the 
man,  Thomason,  could  be  obtained : 
what  he  was,  what  he  thought,  what 
he  said,  and  how  he  lived.  They 
might  well  have  recalled  the  restricted 
art  of  a  Mahommedan  drawing,  where 
the  achievements  and  surroundings  of 
man  can  be  represented,  but  where, 
when  the  human  figure  is  sought  with 
interest,  the  sacred  veto  produces  a 
blank. 

Mr.  Thomason  has  been  dead  forty 
years,  and  till  this  spring,  beyond  a 
few  casual  notices,  no  biography  of 
any  sort  has  been  attempted.  The 
series  of  "Indian  Rulers,"  edited 
by  Sir  William  Hunter  at  Oxford, 
naturally  led  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  to 
suppose  that  the  deficiency  would  be 
nt  length  supplied.  And  when  it  was 
understood  that  there  would  be  a 
life  of  Thomason,  and  that  its 
execution  would  be  intrusted  to  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  it  was  felt  that  all 
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that  complete  knowledge  of  the  work 
achieved,  and  affectionate  esteem  for 
the  worker  could  produce,  might  be 
expected.  But,  as  if  some  destiny  of 
oblivion  unrelentingly  pursued  the 
fame  of  Thomason,  we  observe  that 
his  biography  is  not  to  be  included  in 
the  series  of  Rulers,  but  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  supplementary  volume, 
and  is  only  advertised  as  "  Uniform 
with  the  Rulers  of  India." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  any 
detailed  criticism  of  Sir  Richard  Tem- 
ple's little  book.  It  is  a  warm  panegyric, 
couched  in  carefully  chosen  language, 
and  with  due  attention  paid  to  all  points 
admitting  of  picturesque  treatment. 
The  professional  subjects  are  discussed 
with  the  accuracy  insured  by  long 
familiarity,  and  possible  differences 
of  opinion  are  occasionally  recognised. 
For  there  are  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  all  Mr.  Thomason's  views;  who 
consider  that  his  system  broke  down 
partially  in  Oude,  and  that  even  in 
his  own  provinces  the  money-lender 
is  insensibly  becoming  the  middle-man 
it  was  his  great  object  to  eradicate. 
These  will  be  able,  if  they  choose,  to 
strive  to  modify  some  of  the  en- 
comiums pronounced  on  theory  and 
practice  alike.  My  simple  purpose  is 
to  illustrate  Mr.  Thomason's  personal 
character  by  a  few  anecdotes  which 
would  scarcely  have  harmonised  with 
Sir  Richard's  method  and  manner, 
but  may  be  looked  upon  as  notes  or 
an  appendix,  by  those  who  have 
perused  his  pages.  A  single  word  of 
explanation  to  the  effect  that,  during 
the  last  few  years  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  life,  I  was  Assistant-Secre- 
tary to  his  government  may  help  to 
guarantee  the  correctness  of  what  is 
related. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
early  history  of  Protestant  missions 
in  Bengal,  will  be  aware  that  Mr. 
Simeon  of  Cambridge  was  one  of  their 
first  promoters  and  warmest  friends. 
His  design  was  to  imbue  chaplains 
going  out  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  with  the  missionary  spirit ; 
for   of   course  clergymen,   if  circum- 


spect  in   language   and   actions,  had 
great    advantages    from    being    thus 
situated.     There  was  very  little  that 
the    Company   in    those   days   would 
permit   to   be   done   for  the  soldiers ; 
and  therefore  in  the  case  of  an  industri- 
ous   and   eager    chaplain    there    was 
ample  leisure  for  languages,  transla- 
tions,   native   schools,   and    so   forth, 
without    neglect   of    ordinary   duties. 
And  chaplains  not  only  worked  under 
the  aegis  of  their  employers,  but  they 
carried  more  influence  as  servants  of 
the    government.     There    were    four 
men  especially,  who  owed  what  they 
considered  their  call  to  the  East  to  the 
earnest  admonitions  of  Charles  Simeon, 
or  the  influence  of  those  who  worked 
with  him  ;  their  names   were    Henry 
Martyn,    Claudius  Buchanan,   Daniel 
Corrie,  and  Thomas  Thomason.     Very 
recently  there  have  been  consecrated, 
in  the  well-known  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity   at    Cambridge,   both  painted 
windows  and  tablets  to  the  memory 
of    these    remarkable    men.       James 
Thomason  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
chaplain,  and  Jiis  guardianship,  during 
his    education    in    England,    was   in- 
trusted   to    Simeon    himself.      It    is 
unnecessary,    in   these   late   days,    to 
dwell  on  the  opinions   of   those    who 
agreed  with  Simeon,  further  than  to 
recall   that    they   were   virtually  the 
same  which  had  cropped  up  in  Puri- 
tanism, and  had  appeared  later  again 
in    the    higher    Nonconformity,    and 
were,   in   fact,    Calvinism,   purged   of 
its     presumption    and    fatality,    and 
rendered  practical  by  the  enjoinment 
of  those  good  works  whose  value  the 
Genevan  theoretically  set  at  nought. 
James  Thomason  accepted  for  himself 
the  views  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  adhered  to   them  to  the  end  of 
his  life.     Sir  Richard  Temple  is  there- 
fore   quite  right   in    saying  that  re- 
ligion   cannot    be    disregarded    in  a 
portrait  of  his  subject,  because  it  was 
woven  into  the   very  texture   of  the 
man's  personality.     But  prejudices  are 
so  easily  roused  on  topics  of  the  kind, 
that  some  of  the  dissatisfied  in  his  own 
service  were  desirous,  at  one  time,  of 
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saddling  a  charge   of   narrowness  on 
their  chief,  and  to  call  in  the  aid.  of 
a  great  humourist  by  trying  to  launch 
into    popular    use    the    nickname    of 
*'Stiggins."     The  dissenting  minister 
is    not    one    of    Dickens's    best   hits, 
and   the   representation   was  founded 
more     upon    popular    calumny    than 
observation.      But    had    the     sketch 
been   a    success,   it    would,   at    best, 
have     only    unmasked    a     sensualist 
and   a    hypocrite.     It   is  but  fair  to 
the   incapable  satirists  of  the  North- 
West  to   suppose  that   they  did   not 
mean  more  than    to   protest   against 
possible  restrictive  sectarianism,  or  a 
moral    discipline    bearing     hard     on 
human     nature.      Their    fears     were 
entirely   unfounded.     The    object    of 
their  alarm  kept  his  faith  for  personal 
use  ;  and  though  he  naturally  preferred 
the  society  of  those  who  agreed  with 
him  on  the  highest  interests,  he  made 
large  allowances  for  those  who  differed, 
displayed  a  most  catholic  spirit,  and 
was    especially    desirous   of    utilising 
ability  wherever  he  found    it.     Just 
as  Faraday  gave  his  week-days  to  the 
boldest    flights    of   science,    and    on 
Sundays  was  discovered  in  his  Sande- 
manian    chapel,    so    this    good    man 
pursued   large   projects   in   his    daily 
work    into  which  no  tinge  of  sectar- 
ianism  was  allowed  to  enter,  but  on 
Sundays    he    strictly   cultivated    his 
cherished  opinions.  Sir  Richard  speaks 
calmly  of  Cooper's  sermons  read  out 
in  camp,  or   other   places   where  no 
church  existed.     But  perhaps  he  has 
forgotten  them,    or   may  never  have 
undergone  them.     My  recollection  of 
them  is   still  singularly  vivid ;    they 
were    arid    as    the    desert,  colourless 
as  the  sands  that  form  it. 

Mr.  Thomason  was  very  courteous 
to  the  members  of  the  Latin  church  at 
Agra,  entertaining  their  bishop  at 
dinner  with  marked  cordiality.  But 
how  difficult  it  is  to  please  everybody  ! 
Some  of  the  guests  objected  to  the 
prelate  being  asked  to  say  grace. 
The  poor  gentleman  did  not  know 
an  English  grace,  and  if  he  had 
repeated  an  Italian  one,  not  a  soul  in 


the  room  could  have  followed  it.  He 
relied  on  supposed  scholarship,  and 
gave  a  Latin  form.  "  What  gibberish 
is  he  talking?"  was  overheard  on  a 
certain  occasion.  **  The  Lord's 
Prayer  backwards,"  replied  a  sturdy 
Presbyterian. 

No  one  could  be  more  forbearing 
than  Mr.  Thomason  to  the  minor 
deficiencies  of  work  which  was  really 
useful  and  trustworthy  in  the  main. 
A  case  is  remembered  of  an  officer 
who  had  been  active  in  organising 
the  camping- grounds,  and  the  sup- 
plies of  grain  and  fodder  in  connection 
with  them,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  road. 
He  had  a  talent  for  order  and 
arrangement,  and  all  went  well  till  he 
came  to  report  on  his  achievements. 
Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  writing 
faculty  gave  way.  His  sentences  ran 
something  in  this  fashion :  *^  The 
superintendent  here  is  careless  in  his 
accounts,  which  though  he  has  been 
threatened  I  should  report  him,  con- 
tinues. One  more  chance  has,  how- 
ever, been  explained  to  him  as 
rather  from  consideration  than  that 
he  is  likely  to  improve,  but  certainly 
not  again  to  be  overlooked."  The 
sense  glimmered,  but  the  form  halted. 
Orders  being  asked  as  to  how  this 
strange  farrago  was  to  be  printed, 
the  answer  was  :  **  Alter  as  little  as 
possible.  Where  practicable,  gently 
guide  the  sentences  into  grammar. 
I  would  not  on  any  account  have 
the  writer  discouraged."  Again,  a 
young  man  had  fallen  oftt  with  his 
superior  officer,  the  Commissioner. 
He  had  been  careless  and  was  reported. 
When  called  upon  by  the  Lieut.- 
Governor  to  explain  himself,  he  wrote 
a  long,  elaborate,  and  able  reply.  It 
did  not  really,  however,  alter  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  the  delinquent  was 
reprimanded;  but  the  remark  was 
privately  made  :  "  This  young  fellow 
must  be  kept  in  view  ;  if  he  can  write 
so  lucidly  and  at  such  length  when 
he  is  wrong,  he  might  be  made  to 
do  well  in  a  right  direction." 

Mr.  Thomason  grew    absorbed    in 
anything  that  interested  him,  and  on 
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this  account  he  had  to  abstain  gener- 
ally from  novels,  a  branch  of  reading 
that  got  too  strong  a  hold  on  him. 
But  it  is  remembered  that  when 
*'  Bleak  House  '*  was  coming  out,  he 
was  very  eager  about  it,  and  the 
sayings  of  Mr.  Bucket  were  frequently 
alluded  to  at  table. 

He  was  entirely  free  from  all  pom- 
pousness  and  pretension,  but  he  knew 
that  as  an  Oriental  ruler  he  must 
insist  on  due  courtesy  to  the  dignity 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him.  One 
hot  season  an  independent  Bajah  who 
lived  to  the  south  of  Agra  was  passing 
through  the  place,  and  encamped  not 
far  from  Government  House.  He  sent 
an  intimation  that  he  wished  to  pay 
his  respects  \  and  the  proper  cere- 
monies being  examined,  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Thomason  ought  to  meet 
the  prince  half-way,  and  conduct  him 
to  an  interview.  The  hour  fixed  for 
the  Rajah  to  be  at  the  rendezvous 
was  five  in  the  afternoon.  So  thither, 
at  the  time  agreed  upon,  we  all  went 
on  a  bunch  of  elephants,  with  cavalry 
escort  and  everything  etiquette  ex- 
pected. But  when  the  meeting-ground 
was  reached  there  was  no  E,ajah  nor 
any  sign  of  him.  It  is  a  weakness 
of  Oriental  potentates  to  try  to  extend 
or  amplify  the  compliments  they  are 
entitled  to ;  and  the  prince  thought 
that  if  he  was  conducted  from  his 
tents  it  would  look  like  promotion. 
But  Thomason  would  not  advance  an 
inch  beyond  the  proper  line,  and  after 
waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
laughed  and  said  to  the  head  civilian, 
**Well,  Commissioner-«a/w6,  what  do 
you  say  %  I  think  we  must  go  home." 
Home  accordingly  we  went ;  but  we 
had  hardly  got  into  the  house  when 
there  was  a  tumult  outside;  kettle- 
drums beating,  camel-guns  firing, 
titles  sonorously  bawled  out,  horses 
neighing,  and  the  chink  and  jingle 
of  the  theatrical  procession  that 
surrounds  Indian  royalty.  The 
pageant  streamed  up  the  shrubberies, 
and  the  Rajah  in  hot  haste,  with  those 
of  his  attendants  who  had  the  re- 
quired rank,  entered  the  large  dining- 


room.  Not  a  word  was  said  on  either 
side  about  the  delay.  While  the 
prince  was  receiving  his  pan  and 
alary  there  was  time  to  observe  that 
he  was  arrayed  in  chain-armour  which 
seemed  inappropriate  to  the  tempera- 
tui'e.  It  came  out  afterwards,  that 
on  the  night  he  reached  Agra  one  of 
his  servants  attempted  to  cut  him 
down  with  a  sword,  but  was  himself 
killed  before  he  could  effect  his 
object. 

But  another  time  Mr.  Thomason 
for  a  moment  entirely  forgot  his 
position,  and  allowed  nature  to 
extinguish  convention.  He  was  on 
tour  close  to  the  frontier,  in  the 
Muttra  district.  Hearing  of  his 
advance,  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  asked 
him  to  pay  Deeg  a  visit,  where  there 
was  once  a  celebrated  citadel,  taken 
by  Lord  Lake  on  Christmas  Day, 
1804.  Ancient  chiefs  had  once  lived 
there,  and  buildings  of  an  ornamental 
nature  still  remained,  situated  in 
gardens  which  again  were  equipped 
with  fountains  and  water-works.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
frontier  crossed,  Deeg  being  reached 
in  the  forenoon.  In  the  course  of  the 
entertainment  the  Rajah  and  Mr. 
Thomason  were  seated  together  on  a 
small  marble  platform.  On  all  four 
sides  of  this,  at  a  signal,  jets  of  water 
began  to  rise  till  at  last  the  two  were 
completely  inclosed  in  a  cabinet  of  fluid 
sparkling  in  the  sun.  The  Rajah  was 
Bulwunt  Singh,  often  called  the  Com- 
pany's child,  asit  was  on  his  behalf  that 
the  siege  of  Bhurtpore  was  undertaken 
in  1826.  He  was  an  amiable  man, 
though  too  indolent  for  a  good  prince  ; 
in  person  exceedingly  stout  and 
unwieldy,  and  his  features  almost 
obliterated  by  small-pox.  He  wore 
on  this  day  round  his  bull  neck  a 
string  of  huge  pearls  which  were,  it 
was  understood,  of  great  value.  When 
the  watery  chamber  had  been  suffi- 
ciently shown,  the  jets  gradually  sank, 
and  as  they  died  out  the  ducts  for  a 
while  were  flushed  with  the  ebbing 
stream.  As  the  Rajah  turned  round 
to  give  an   order,  the  tension  of  his 
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neck  broke  the  thread  of  the  neck- 
lace, and  splash  fell  all  the  pearls 
into  the  brimming  conduit.  It  was 
too  much  for  Mr.  Thomason.  Pity 
and  the  desire  to  be  useful  prevailed  ; 
down  he  went  on  his  knees,  and  was 
seen  fishing  for  the  precious  things 
with  dripping  wristbands.  The  Bajah 
was  horrified.  He  would  not  stir,  but 
resting  his  hand  gently  on  his  visitor's 
shoulder  entreated  him  to  resume  his 
seat.  He  would  not  even  speak 
about  the  pearls,  but  merely  remarked, 
"  Nothing  whatever  has  happened,*' 

"With  regard  to  physical  acquire- 
ments and  tastes,  the  training  of 
Thomason  as  a  youth  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  attainment  of  skill  or 
readiness.  He  was  retained  in  India 
till  he  was  ten,  and  reached  home 
overgrown  and  elongated  from  the 
climate,  a  hot-house  slip.  He  was 
never  at  a  public  school,  and  at  Hailey- 
bury  College  chose,  very  sensibly, 
the  occupations  of  a  reading  man.  In 
after  life  he  tried  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies by  courage.  Though  lame  from  an 
accident,  and  lame  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  the  knee  holding  the  saddle, 
he  would  and  did  ride  a  high-spirited 
horse  in  his  winter  circuits.  He 
taught  himself  to  swim  and  dive 
after  he  was  forty.  But  he  certainly 
did  not  take  sufficient  exercise.  He 
trifled  occasionally  with  the  gun, 
but  his  heart  was  not  in  the  matter ; 
and  a  day  in  the  jungles  of  Rohil- 
cand  after  tiger  ended,  as  report 
declared,  in  some  one  shooting  a  heifer, 
and  in  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
for  damages  from  a  bereaved  peasant. 
Bat  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
head  of  the  government  committed 
this  oversight ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  actual  delinquent,  to  avoid  ex- 
posure, smiled  and  looked  sly,  as  if 
respect  had  sealed  his  lips,  but  really 
in  the  hope  that  his  master  would  be 
credited  with  the  achievement. 

Caring  little  for  racing,  and  indeed 
not  approving  of  the  betting  part, 
Mr.  Thomason  was  magnanimous 
enough  to  subscribe  handsomely  to 
the  meetings,  looking  upon  sporting 
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men  as  a  popular  element  in  society, 
and  with  a  right,  in  their  turn,  to  claim 
public  attention. 

One  year,  in  the  cold  weather,  his 
winter  tour  took  him  and  the  camp  to 
Benares.  In  that  city  a  prince  had  ar- 
rived from  Rajpootana  on  a  pilgrim- 
age. His  territory  was  small  but  very 
ancient,  and  his  family  of  the  best 
blood.  He  forwarded  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  he  desired  to  call  on  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  but  mentioned 
that  he  had  first  to  make  a  claim  in 
the  Persian  office.  He  was  prepared 
to  show  from  documents  he  had  with 
him,  that  he  possessed  an  hereditary 
right  to  smoke  in  the  presence  of  the 
Suzerain.  His  ancestors  had  always 
exercised  this  privilege  with  the 
Mogul  or  his  immediate  deputies, 
and  he  considered  that  it  was  only 
fair  that  the  representative  of  the 
English  power  should  recognise  the 
usage.  The  question  was  investigated, 
and  the  prince's  statement  was  found 
correct.  Mr.  Thomason  was  not  to 
ask  him  to  smoke,  but  was  to  send  for 
his  own  hookah,  and  then  the  prince 
might  call  for  his.  Send  for  his  own 
hookah  !  yes,  that  sounded  easy,  but 
the  staff  knew  that  Mr.  Thomason  had 
Goethe's  hatred  of  tobacco,  and  that 
its  cloud  could  not  be  admitted  within 
his  lips  without  producing  such  qualms 
and  distresses  as  were  calculated  to 
upset  the  decorum  of  an  interview. 
He  was  himself  consulted,  and 
thought  something  might  be  efEected 
with  the  assistance  of  tea.  There 
was,  however,  no  possibility  of  making 
tea  emit  smoke  of  any  sort.  But  to 
carry  out  his  wishes,  a  spoonful  of  tea 
was  put  in  just  to  weight  a  loose 
brown  paper  bag,  and  this  bag,  ren- 
dered rough  at  the  edges,  was  found, 
when  ignited,  capable  of  producing  a 
distinctly  visible  vapour.  Society  was 
saved.  The  prince  arrived,  and  was 
duly  seated  with  ceremony.  The 
hookah  of  the  British  power  was 
brought  in ;  the  mouthpiece  was 
grasped,  and  the  brown  paper,  sur- 
reptitiously set  on  fire,  fumed  suffi- 
ciently.    The  prince  then  commanded 
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his    pipe,   and    the    whole    difficulty 
ended,  as  it  had  begun, — in  smoke. 

Care  has  been  taken  not  to  say 
anything  which  could  be  found  in  Sir 
Richard  Temple's  book.  It  will  be 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Thomason's  friends, 
if  the  English  public  expresses,  in  any 
way,  an  appreciation  of  the  man  and 
his  work.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago 
he  fondly  believed  that  the  old  country 
was  watching  his  career.  The  old 
country,  it  is  to  be  feared,  does  not 
extend  its  sympathies  so  readily  to  a 
distant  land  and  an  unseen  adminis- 
trator. But  Sir  Richard  has  shown 
that  the  authorities  at  home  were 
slowly  learning  his  value.  The  offer  of 


the  Governorship  of  Madras  was  on  its 
way  out  to  him,  when  he  was  lying, 
stricken  by  his  short  fatal  illness,  at 
Bareilly  in  September,  1853.  And 
it  was  authoritatively  stated  at  the 
time  that  he  was  to  be  made  a  baronet. 
But  ten  fierce  years  of  labour  and 
responsibility  had  worn  him  out.  He 
had  had  the  approval  of  his  conscience ; 
that  was  sufficient  for  him.  The 
honours  were  deserved,  but  they  came 
too  late.  He  was  dying  and  did  not 
want  them.  The  shows  and  shadows 
of  worldly  success  were  fading  before 
considerations  of  greater  moment, — of 
deeper  interest. 

J.  W.  Sherer. 
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THE  PERPETCTAL  CURATE. 


The  church  belonging  to  the  little 
seaside  parish  in  which  my  boyhood 
was  passed  stood  amidst  green  fields  a 
mile  or  two  away  from  the  sea  It 
had  been  originally  a  tiny  building, 
whose  chief  claim  to  notice  was  the 
quaint  little  Saxon  porch  under  which 
strange  antiquaries  might  occasionally 
be  seen  uncouthly  gesticulating  to  the 
admiration  of  the  natives.  In  my 
time  the  glimpses  of  the  old  structure 
which  the  giant  yew-trees,  beneath 
whose  boughs  slumbered  the  farmers 
and  fishermen  and  the  fishermen- 
farmers  (for  the  trades  were  frequently 
combined)  of  past  generations,  grudg- 
ingly permitted  to  worshippers  ap- 
proaching by  the  field  path,  were 
rather  misleading.  Such  of  the  an- 
tiquaries aforesaid  who  chanced  to  be 
acquainted  with  Virgil  may  even  have 
recalled  in  their  disappointment  the 
poet's  description  of  Scylla  : 

A  beauteous  maid  above,  but  magic  arts 
With  barking  dogs  deformed  her  nether 
parts. 

The  seaside  village  had  once  aspired 
to  become  a  watering-place,  and  the 
churchwardens  had  undertaken  the 
duty  of  providing  the  additional  ac- 
commodation for  which  it  was  hoped 
that  visitors  would  soon  be  eagerly 
competing.  Having  no  genius  like 
Scott  at  their  call,  or  indeed  any 
money  to  pay  him  with,  and  being 
therefore  left  to  their  own  resources 
(which  they  no  doubt  considered  equal 
to  the  occasion)',  these  officials  ran  out 
at  the  back  of  the  old  church  a  square 
brick  building,  which  they  crowned 
with  a  slate  roof.  This  triumph  of 
churchwardens*  Gothic  was  invisible 
to  those  who  approached  from  the 
fields,  and  a  cold  shiver  of  disappoint- 
ment struck  the  new-comer  when  the 
sacrilege  was  first  apparent.  About 
four-fifths  of   the  church  was  brand 


new,  so  that  the  narrow  slice  of  the 
original  stone  building  was  almost 
lost  in  the  new  temple  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  A  gallery  supported  by  iron 
props  ran  round  the  new  interior,  and 
part  of  this,  which  resembled  a  bow- 
window  turned  inwards,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  organist,  the  organ, 
and  the  choir.  The  organ  was  a 
"grinder,"  and  required  no  great 
amount  of  skill  in  the  manipulator. 
Not  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  (in  private  life  the  village 
grocer)  who  did  us  the  honour  of 
turning  the  handle.  To  him,  what 
some  might  consider  a  mere  matter 
of  routine,  was  an  important  cere- 
mony partaking  almost  of  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament ;  the  part  of  his  re- 
ligion which  moved  him  most,  and 
which  he  thought  should  chiefly  move 
others.  "Them  sermons  is  all  very 
well,"  he  would  say,  "  but  give  me 
my  music."  A  gilt-lettered  inscrip- 
tion affixed  to  the  front  of  the  organ- 
loft  handed  down  to  a  grateful,  or 
possibly  pilloried  for  a  thankless  and 
derisive  posterity  the  names  of  the 
two  worthies  who  had  provided  this 
rich  treat  for  future  antiquaries. 

Our  pew  was  a  large  square  one  in 
the  new  part  of  the  church,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 
For  some  inscrutable  reason  the  new 
building  was  located  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  old  one.  The  old  chancel, 
which  by  some  miracle  had  escaped 
intact,  ran  on  by  itself  when  the  new 
part  was  done  with,  and  formed  a 
sort  of  cave  whence  the  minister's 
voice  was  wont  to  issue  with  a 
strangely  muffled  sound.  We  in  the 
new  church  had  to  wait  for  its  tardy 
arrival  round  the  corner  (where  it 
sometimes  met  with  a  gust  of  wind 
which  blew  it  back  again)  before  we 
could  "respond."  The  remainder  of 
the  old  part  of  the  church  was  given 
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up  to  an  enormous  "  churching-pew  " 
(which  I  remember  to  have  been  in 
constant  requisition),  and  the  most 
elaborate  form  of  "  three-decker  "  that 
it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  with.  That  it  was  of  exceptional 
height  wull  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  though  it  started  from  the  pit  of 
the  old  church,  and  had  therefore  got 
up  to  the  knees,  as  it  were,  before  it 
became  visible  to  the  occupants  of  the 
new  building,  it  still  managed  to 
make  a  very  respectable  show.  Com- 
mencing with  a  square  box  for  the 
clerk,  the  edifice  was  continued  by  a 
large  double  reading-desk  adapted  to 
accommodate  two  parsons,  the  chief 
and  his  subordinate,  one  of  whom  re- 
posed in  turn  iu  either  corner.  To 
this  succeeded  the  pulpit,  reached  by 
quite  a  long  flight  of  rather  crazy- 
looking  stairs,  and  placed  immediately 
under  a  vast  **  sounding-board  "  which 
swung  by  a  chain  from  a  hook  more 
or  less  securely  fixed  in  the  flat  plaster 
ceiling.  The  thought  of  that  sound- 
ing-board,— supposing  it  to  have  been 
fiolid  (which  I  doubt)  and  to  have 
broken  away  from  its  moorings,  it 
would  have  flattened  an  average  in- 
cumbent into  a  wafer — must  have 
played  sad  havoc  with  the  ideas  of 
even  the  coolest  clerical  Damocles. 

The  congregation,  like  the  church, 
was  rather  mixed.  We  began  with  a 
duke,  then  dropped  down  to  half  a 
score  or  so  of  admirals,  and  an  equal 
number  of  post-captains,  so  called  I 
suppose  from  their  having  no  posts. 
Then  came  a  military  official  of  some 
sort  with  a  red  nose  and  collar  to 
match,  and  after  him  the  smaller  fry. 
A  little  squire  with  a  big  family  had 
a  pew  in  the  old  part  adjoining  the 
chancel.  We  children  used  to  peep  over 
our  boundary  fence, — save  at  Christ- 
mas time  when  the  sprigs  of  holly  with 
which  the  top  of  it  was  adorned  by 
the  beadle  converted  it  into  a  prickly 
hedge — and  watch  them  at  their  devo- 
tions far  below  as  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  In  the  summer-time  the  cock- 
ney visitors  used  to  attend  for  the 
express    purpose    of    staring  at    the 


duke.  They  would  sit  in  rows  on  the 
steps, — the  local  gentry  as  a  rule  de- 
clining to  admit  them  into  their  pews 
— with,  so  to  speak,  cocked  eye-glasses 
ready  to  let  off  appreciative  glances 
so  soon  as  the  great  man  made  his 
appearance.  Our  duke  was  very  deaf, 
and  used  politely  to  fix  a  patent  ar- 
rangement in  his  ear  when  the  parson 
took  his  position  under  the  sound- 
ing-board. This  done  he  would  go 
quietly  off  to  sleep.  He  was  very  good- 
natured,  and  did  his  best  to  accom- 
modate gazers,  but  his  capacity  was 
(in  this  case  only)  limited.  He  used 
to  wear  white  trousers  and  a  spencer. 
A  spencer  was  a  sort  of  Eton  jacket 
worn  over  a  long  coat.  I  have  never 
seen  any  one  in  a  spencer  since,  from 
which  I  conclude  that  their  day  is 
over.  Most  certainly  there  are  no 
men  like  our  duke  left  to  wear  them. 

Grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  farmers 
(who  though  not  much  considered 
were  yet  far  from  having  reached  the 
lower  depth  of  their  present  degrada- 
tion) occupied  seats  a  little  removed 
from  the  quality  and  from  the  naval 
and  military  departments.  The  sailors 
used  to  lounge  in  in  their  rough  jackets, 
looking  much  too  large  for  the  church. 
When  they  stood  up  in  their  allotted 
portion  of  the  gallery  their  heads 
almost  touched  the  ceiling  or  upper 
deck,  which,  I  suppose,  suited  them  to  a 
T.  Somehow  or  other  they  seemed 
to  bring  in  the  murmur  of  the  sea ; 
perhaps  they  carried  it  about  with 
them  as  seashells  do.  The  bees  in 
summer  used  to  come  humming  in 
through  the  open  windows,  and  the 
effect  altogether  on  warm  afternoons 
was  decidedly  drowsy.  As  a  rule 
people  used  to  slumber  peacefully 
during  the  afternoon  service ;  but  to 
this  there  were  the  usual  exceptions. 
It  was  indeed  on  one  of  these  drowsy 
afternoons,  being  home  from  school 
for  the  holidays,  that,  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  slumbrous  influences 
of  the  place  and  hour,  I  sat  up  very 
straight  on  my  seat,  having  just 
discovered  that  I  was  in  love.  The 
object  of  my  youthful  affections  was 
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the  daughter  of  a  little  neighbouring 
squire  whose  village  was  without  a 
church,  and  whose  family  therefore 
used  frequently  to  attend  service  at 
ours.  Miss  Julia  Barton  was  a  great 
friend  of  my  sisters,  and  it  was  her 
custom  on  Sunday,  after  assisting  in 
the  choir,  to  dine  at  our  house 
between  the  services.  Not  that  I 
thought  she  '* assisted ''  in  the  choir; 
to  me  she  was  the  choir.  I  used  to 
gaze  rapturously  on  her  charming  face 
while  it  remained  above  the  horizon, 
and  when  it  sank  (as  it  used  to  at 
intervals)  below  the  green  baize 
curtain  that  embellished  the  front  of 
the  organ-loft,  I  would  fix  my  eyes 
fondly  on  the  spot  where  it  went 
down,  and  whence  it  might  be  expected 
sooner  or  later  (I  always  fancied  it 
later)  to  emerge.  I  have  outlived 
many  illusions,  but  I  still  believe  her 
to  have  been  the  most  charming  girl 
in  the  world.  She  was  sweet  (oh, 
how  sweet !)  seventeen,  tall  and  fair, 
with  the  bluest  of  blue  eyes.  She 
wore  her  brown  hair  arranged  in  the 
broad  side-plaits  which  were  then  the 
fashion,  at  least  in  the  country.  No 
doubt  she  made  merry  (she  was  always 
making  merry)  at  my  expense ;  but  I 
did  not  know  it,  and  if  I  had  known, 
should  not  have  cared.  I  was  utterly 
unmindful  of  the  wide  gap  between  a 
girl  of  seventeen  and  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
and  saw  nothing  in  the  least  absurd 
in  my  devotion. 

When  poets  sing  the  delights  of 
love  they  are  not  generally  supposed 
to  be  alluding  to  **  calf  "  love ;  yet  I 
doubt  whether  that  phase  of  the 
passion  deserves  the  contempt  which 
is  so  frequently  all  the  notice 
bestowed  on  it.  Possibly  a  poet,  or  a 
writer  of  prose,  wearied  with  depicting 
the  endless  joys  or  sorrows  of  mature 
lovers  might  find  a  little  labour  spent 
in  portraying  it  not  unrewarded. 
The  boyish  victim  feels  a  rapture  that 
he  is  probably  not  destined  to  ex- 
perience again.  The  sensations  that 
crowd  his  young  bosom  are  as  strange 
as  he  finds  them  pleasing,  and 
he  has   not  at  first  any  idea   as   to 


what  ails  him.  On  future  occasions 
the  experienced  youth  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  name  the  weapon  wherewith 
he  has  been  wounded.  Next  time 
there  may  be,  there  are  sure  to  be, 
selfish  desires ;  now  there  is  but  a 
duty  to  perform,  to  lay  the  tiny 
offering  (a  poor  thing,  but  his  best) 
on  a  perhaps  not  totally  unaccustomed 
shrine. 

Men  have  long  since  grown  to  be  too 
clever  and  too  wise  to  see  perfection  any- 
where ;  but  Julia  was  perfection  to  me, 
and  for  several  happy  weeks  I  fluttered 
gaily  about  the  candle.  I  escorted  her 
from  church,  sat  next  her  at  dinner,  and 
on  one  or  two  occasions  was  even  per- 
mitted to  accompany  her  home  in  the 
evenings.  I  devoutly  wished  ("  now 
I  am  further  off  from  Heaven  than 
when  I  was  a  boy  ")  that  there  were 
six  Sundays  in  the  week  instead  of 
one.  But  the  sweeter  the  dream  the 
ruder  often  is  the  wakening.  I  shall 
not  have  written  in  vain  if  I  succeed 
in  impressing  upon  young  ladies  of 
seventeen  that  boys  of  fourteen  are 
not  (perhaps  I  should  say  were  not) 
always  absolutely  destitute  of  feeling. 

Our  parson  was  neither  rector, 
vicar,  nor  curate.  Like  his  parish  he 
was  a  sort  of  nondescript ;  neither 
fish  nor  fowl.  Men  called  him  a 
Perpetual  Curate.  It  is  now  so  long 
since  I  have  met  with  any  one  holding 
that  particular  ecclesiastical  rank  that 
I  presume  that,  like  other  and  possibly 
better  things,  the  Perpetual  Curate 
has  been  for  some  reason,  good  or  in- 
sufficient, abolished.  It  is  passing 
strange  that  I  can  recall  no  other 
custom  or  instiftution  however  useless 
over  whose  grave  some  laudator  teni' 
poris  acti  has  not  been  ready  to  shed 
a  tear.  Why  he  was  called  Perpetual 
I  have  never  been  able  to  guess.  The 
fact  of  the  race  having  perished  is 
proof  sufficient  that  the  title  was  a 
misnomer.  Our  Perpetual  Curate  was 
a  short,  common-looking,  middle-aged 
man  with  a  freckled  face  and  a  snub 
nose.  His  most  striking  personal 
characteristics  were  an  inordinate 
appetite  for   snuff  and  a  craving  for 
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small  beer,  a  jug  of  which  beverage 
used  to  accompany  him  to  his  bed-room 
when    he    sought    repose.      It    was 
probably  not  his  fault  that  his  regula- 
tion black   clothes   were   always   ex- 
tremely shabby,  and  shone  not  with 
newness.     He  lived,  as  also  had  been 
the   custom   for   the    movable     Per- 
petuals  who  had  preceded  him,  over 
the  baker's  shop  at  the  fishing-end  of 
the   village,  no   rectory,  vicarage,  or 
parsonage  having  been  provided   for 
his   accommodation,   nor   is  it   likely 
that  any  of  these  words  would  have 
rightly     described     his     professional 
domicile,  supposing  him  to  have  had 
one.     I    had    enjoyed   my   dream   of 
happiness  but  for  a  few  short  weeks 
when  it  appeared  to  strike  the   Per- 
petual that  the  walk  to  and  from  the 
baker's  shop  between  the  services  in 
hot   weather   was   a   work  of    super- 
erogation.    Possibly  (very  possibly,  I 
think),  the  place  was  stuffy  when  he 
got    there,   and    he    may   also    have 
found  it  dull.     There  may  have  been 
moments  when  self-communion,  even 
with  a  Perpetual  Curate  was  scarcely 
a     joy.     Whatever    the     reason,     he 
shortly  became  a   constant   guest   at 
OTir  early  Sunday  dinners.     I  forget 
whether  it  was  on  his  second  or  third 
appearance    that    he    coolly    wedged 
himself  in  between  me  and  my  charm- 
er, and  engaged  her  with  an  elephant- 
ine airiness,  for  which  I  was  entirely 
unprepared,  in  gay  and  unparochial 
small  talk.     I  had  an  uneasy  laugh  or 
two     in    my   sleeve   at     his    elderly 
gambols  ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  my 
feelings  when  a  few  weeks  later  my 
mother   announced    (as   if    it   was   a 
matter  in  which  I  could  have  little 
or   no   interest)   that   Julia   and   the 
Perpetual  were  engaged.     If   I   have 
never  felt  as  shocked,  I  have  certainly 
seldom  felt  as  foolish  as  on  that  occa- 
sion.    How3ver  there  was  no  help  for 
it.     I   went   back   to   school   in   due 
course,  and  if  I  did  not  quickly  recover 
from  the  blow  I  had  at  least   sense 
enough  to  bow  to  the  inevitable. 


Years,  long  years  passed  before  I 
saw  the  fortunate  bridegroom  again. 
In  the  interval  I  am  greatly  afraid 
that  "  there  had  been  many  other 
lodgers  in  my  heart's  most  secret 
cell "  once  occupied  by  the  divine 
Julia.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  wife's  charming 
manners  and  appearance, — for  Sr 
beautiful  woman  has  in  all  ages  been 
the  best  of  all  canvassers — that  shortly 
after  his  marriage  the  Perpetual  was 
presented  to  a  good  living  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  county.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  actually  a  desired  guest 
at  the  Palace,  and  at  the  houses  of 
the  local  aristocracy.  People  are  said 
(some  people,  that  is)  to  improve  with 
prosperity,  and  this  may  occasionally 
be  the  case.  More  often,  no  doubt,  it 
is  the  way  of  the  world  to  excuse,  el- 
even to  admire,  in  prosperous  people 
the  errors  and  vulgarities  which  were 
noticeable,  and  unpleasant,  in  the 
days  of  their  indigence.  Of  old  no- 
body had  seemed  to  think  him  any- 
thing out  of  the  way  save  in  being 
duller  and  snuffier  than  the  majority. 
But  to  have  been  able  to  win  the 
affections  (as  I  suppose  he  did)  of  such 
a  charming  woman  was  proof  positive 
of  the  possession  of  something,  albeit 
invisible,  above  the  common.  I  am 
sure  I  have  earnestly  tried  to  be  fair. 

One  day  I  unexpectedly  found 
myself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
ancient  flame,  and  of  course  lost  no 
time  in  calling.  While  I  was  talking 
to  Julia  (who  looked  almost  as  young 
and  charming  as  ever)  and  her  hus- 
band, three  fine  youngsters  came  into 
the  room.  I  might  have  left  with  the 
impression  that  I  had  seen  the  whole 
family,  but  on  a  sudden  an  awful 
noise,  as  if  the  house  was  falling,  was 
heard  overhead,  followed  quickly  by 
the  sounds  of  infant  weeping. 

"  Ah  ! ''  exclaimed  the  ex-Perpetual 
with  a  sigh,  as  his  wife  rushed  hur- 
riedly from  the  room,  "  there  are  five 
more  up  stairs." 

I  never  forgave  him  that  sigh. 
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One  result  of  England's  insular 
position  and  the  consequent  seafaring 
tendencies  of  her  population  has  been 
the  constant  production  of  literature 
recording  the  discoveries  of  explorers, 
the  enterprise  of  merchants,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The 
delightful  pages  of  Hakluyt  and 
Purchas  are  the  storehouse  from  which 
historian  and  novelist  alike  have 
drawn  their  materials,  and  to  them 
we  must  turn  not  only  for  the  some- 
what apocryphal  accounts  of  the 
voyages  of  early  Norman  navigators, 
but  also  for  narratives  of  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  Jenkinson  and 
the  Muscovy  Company,  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
the  slave-trading  adventures  of 
Hawkins,  and  the  exploits  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  How  great  is  the 
debt  which  English  literature  owes  to 
Richard  Hakluyt,  the  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  is  apparent  at  once  to 
the  reader  of  the  pages  of  Lediard's 
work,  which  purports  to  relate  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  the 
earliest  times  until  1735,  the  earlier 
portion  of  which  is  little  more  than  a 
transcript  from  Hakluyt's  Voyages  , 
while  many  of  the  most  thrilling 
incidents  and  details  which  enchant  us 
in  "  Westward  Ho  !  '*  are  derived  from 
the  same  source. 

Between  1600  (the  date  of  Hakluyt's 
last  volume)  and  1735,  when  Lediard's 
work  appeared,  a  great  change  had 
come  over  the  conditions  of  English 
maritime  activity,  and  the  distinction 
between  the  ships  employed  by  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  those  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown  had  been  more 
clearly  marked,  as  indeed  was  the 
much  needed  distinction  between  com- 
mercial ventures  and  piracy.  No 
longer  was  it  the  custom,  as  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,   for    an    English 


sovereign  to  allow  the  ships  of  the 
trading  community  to  make  attacks 
upon  the  enemy,  which,  if  unsuccessful, 
could  at  once  be  disavowed  as  un- 
authorised, but  by  which,  if  successful, 
the  Crown  profited  as  the  principal 
shareholder  in  the  venture.  Under 
Cromwell,  Charles  the  Second,  and 
James  (the  latter  a  distinguished 
sailor  himself),  the  Royal  Navy  had 
taken  shape,  and  many  of  the  details 
of  the  management  of  the  fleet  and 
the  navy-yards  are  handed  down  to 
us  in  the  diary  bequeathed  to  posterity 
in  cipher  by  the  methodical  and 
garrulous  Pepys. 

Engrossing  therefore  as  are  the 
accounts  enshrined  in  Hakluyt's  in- 
imitable pages  of  the  trading  voyages 
and  buccaneering  expeditions  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  England's 
maritime  ascendency,  it  is  to  Lediard's 
two  fine  volumes  that  we  must  turn 
for  the  early  history  of  the  British 
Navy  as  we  now  know  it,  and  for  full 
descriptions  of  the  battle  of  Southwold 
Bay,  commonly  called  Solebay,  of 
Beachy  Head  and  of  La  Hogue  ;  of 
Sir  George  Rooke's  successes  at  Vigo 
and  Gibraltar,  and  of  the  many 
expeditions  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
and  Sir  John  Leake  in  connection 
with  Lord  Peterborough's  operations 
in  Spain  and  the  relief  of  Barcelona. 

Naval  history,  however,  to  English- 
men of  the  present  day  means  the 
record  of  the  exploits  of  our  seamen 
during  the  great  struggle  with 
Napoleon ;  and  though  it  is  now  more 
than  a  century  since  the  first  gun 
was  fired  in  that  mighty  contest,  the 
literature  connected  with  it  has  been 
so  copious  and  popular  as  to  preserve 
it  fresh  in  our  remembrance,  while 
all  that  precedes  1790  appears  but  as 
ancient  history  in  comparison. 

For  the  record  of  this  period   we 
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have  two  invaluable  authorities, 
James  and  Brenton.  The  first  was  a 
most  painstaking  civilian,  the  second 
a  naval  officer  with  unusual  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  information ;  and 
to  the  rivalry  of  these  two  writers 
during  the  publication  of  their  several 
volumes  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for 
additional  accuracy,  although  we  may 
smile  at  the  bitter  recrimination  with 
which  each  assails  the  occasional  slips 
of  the  other.  The  great  engagements 
of  the  fleet  are  recorded  with  much 
detail  by  these  authors ;  but  the 
actions  of  single  ships  which  are  so 
constantly  described  have  a  more 
personal  interest  for  us  nowadays,  the 
names  of  the  crack  frigates  being 
perpetuated  in  our  modern  cruisers, 
while  on  the  walls  of  many  an  English 
home  hang  pictures  of  the  gallant 
deeds  of  a  generation  which  has  not 
loDg  since  passed  away. 

The  profession  of  the  marine  artist 
must  have  been  prosperous  in  those 
days.  The  brushes  of  men  like  Dodd, 
Whitcombe,  and  Luny  were  ever  at 
worlsi  to  hand  down  to  posterity  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  the  glorious 
actions  of  our  frigates  daily  announced 
in  the  London  Gazette,  in  which  the 
vanquished  Frenchman  is  always 
depicted,  with  more  or  less  historical 
accuracy,  as  half  as  large  again  as 
her  captor ;  and  coloured  engravings, 
now  almost  a  lost  art,  reproduced  for 
a  wider  circle  such  engagements  as 
that  of  Sir  W.  Hoste  in  the  Adriatic, 
and  of  Brenton  in  the  Spartan  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  while  the  later  plates 
of  the  Endymion  and  the  President,the 
Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake,  remind 
us  that  death  has  only  just  removed 
from  us  the  veteran  Sir  Provo  Wallis, 
who  brought  the  Shannon  and  her 
prize  out  of  action  in  1813. 

Great  was  no  doubt  the  glory  won 
by  our  seamen,  but  great,  too,  was  the 
booty  to  be  won.  The  pressgang  was, 
it  is  true,  required  to  help  to  man  the 
heavier  ships  to  which  were  entrusted 
the  monotonous  duties  of  the  block- 
ading squadrons ;  but  the  captain  of 
a  smart  frigate  had  but  little  difficulty 


in  making  up  his  complement,  al- 
though he  may  not  have  had  the  good 
fortune,  like  Lord  Cochrane  in  the 
Pallas,  to  return  to  Plymouth  with  a 
golden  candlestick  five  feet  high  on 
each  of  three  mastheads  of  his  ship, 
as  evidence  of  a  successful  cruise. 

Prize-money  thus  won  at  the  can- 
non's mouth  was  soon  spent ;  much, 
too,  was  intercepted  by  the  lawyers, 
and  the  chicanery  of  the  Colonial 
Prize  Courts  involved  many  an  officer 
in  legal  difficulties,  which  to  some 
extent  recalled  the  financial  disasters 
which  befell  Rodney  in  consequence 
of  the  plunder  of  the  treasures  ac- 
cumulated in  the  Dutch  island  of 
St.  Eustatius  in  1781,  a  veritable 
hoard  of  the  Nibelungs  which  wrought 
the  ruin  of  him  who  seized  it. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  from  the 
pages  of  professed  historians  and  the 
palettes  of  our  painters  that  we  draw 
our  impressions  of  England's  naval 
history.  Other  sources  of  information, 
too,  are  open  to  us,  only  in  some  degree 
less  authentic  than  those  already  men- 
tioned, as  the  genius  of  the  novelist 
has  preserved  for  us  in  the  garb  of 
fiction  a  faithful  picture  of  life  afloat 
during  this  period.  How  much  of 
Captain  Marryat's  somewhat  tumult- 
uous and  chequered  career  is  embodied 
in  his  novels  it  is  now  difficult  to 
ascertain,  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
unwise  to  inquire  too  closely  into  this 
subject ;  but  an  officer  who  sailed  with 
Lord  Cochrane  in  the  Imp^rieuse,  and 
took  part  in  many  of  the  actions  so 
graphically  related  in  the  "  Auto- 
biography of  a  Seaman,"  had  a  wealth 
of  personal  experience  on  which  to 
draw,  and  could  be  content  with  the 
flimsiest  plot  in  constructing  his 
novels,  so  strong  is  the  taste  of  salt 
and  adventure  which  they  leave  on 
the  palate. 

Marryat's  novels  are  indeed  often 
little  more  than  history  in  disguise. 
Take,  for  example, the  escape  of  O'Brien 
and  Peter  Simple  from  the  French 
prison,  the  details  of  which  are  almost 
literally  borrowed  from  the  published 
adventures  of  a  Captain  O'Brien,  whose 
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repeated  and  eventually  successful 
attempts  to  escape  from  various 
French  fortresses  in  which,  while  yet 
a  midshipman,  he  was  confined  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  caused  Napoleon  to 
remark  that  the  Irish  aspirants  gave 
him  more  trouble  than  all  his  other 
prisoners.  Eough  and  coarse  as  life 
afloat  was  then,  and  indeed  ashore 
too,  there  is  a  healtliy  tone  in  almost 
all  Marry  at*  s  works  ;  and  so  great 
has  been  their  influence  over  the 
rising  generation  for  many  years  that 
few  grown  men  can  look  at  the 
Blue  Posts  or  walk  along  the  Hard 
at  Portsmouth  without  thinking  of 
Peter  Simple,  or  see  Nix  Mangiare 
Stairs  at  Malta  without  recalling  the 
adventures  of  Easy  and  Gascoigne  and 
their  famous  cruise  in  the  speronare, 

Marryat's  success  as  a  writer  of 
naval  fiction  not  unnaturally  produced 
many  imitators,  both  professional  and 
civilian,  but  it  is  only  when  we  read 
the  two  matchless  works  of  his  con- 
temporary Michael  Scott,  in  whose 
glowing  pages  are  described  the  some- 
what unchastened  pleasures  of  the 
Creole  planters'  life  in  the  golden  days 
of  West  Indian  prosperity,  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-trade  and  the  adventures 
and  sufferings  of  the  British  seamen 
who  were  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
traffic,  that  we  recognise  a  worthy  rival 
to  the  author  of  "  Midshipman  Easy  *' 
and  ''  Peter  Simple." 

Up  till  now,  we  in  England  have 
had  the  telling  of  our  own  story,  a 
story  which  has  been  told  in  some- 
what piecemeal  fashion  by  both 
historian  and  novelist,  and  without 
much  regard  for  the  susceptibilities  of 
other  nations.  As  each  dashing 
action  gave  inspiration  to  the  artist, 
80  each  separate  war,  and  even  each 
separate  cruise,  found  work  for  its  own 
historian,  who  contented  himself  with 
recording  the  exploits  and  adventures 
then  imimediately  under  public  notice, 
without  attempting  to  examine  the 
general  principles  by  which  naval  war- 
fare must  always  be  governed,  nor  to 
point  out  by  actual  example  how  im- 


possible is  ultimate  success  when  these 
principles  are  neglected. 

Recently,  however,  three  remark- 
able volumes  have  appeared,  in  which 
Captain  Mahan,  of  the  American  Navy^ 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
Naval  War  College,  has  investigated 
the  principles  on  which  maritime 
supremacy  has  always  been  founded, 
and  has  recorded  the  successive  stages 
in  the  growth  of  England's  commer- 
cial and  military  ascendency  at  sea.^ 
Much  as  we  may  regret  that  this  able 
examination  of  the  "  influence  of  sea- 
power  upon  history  "  is  not  the  work 
of  an  English  pen,  we  must  admit  that 
there  are  advantages  in  having  our 
naval  history  subjected  to  the  test  of 
an  examination  by  an  impartial  critic  ; 
for  impartial  we  are  bound  to  confess 
that  Captain  Mahan  is,  merciless  in  hi& 
strictures  upon  our  short-comings,  un- 
compromising in  his  allusions  to  our 
commercial  selfishness,  and  unsparing 
in  his  praise  of  our  tenacity  and  re- 
source. As  Captain  Mahan  approaches 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  struggle 
with  Napoleon  so  outspoken  is  his  ad- 
miration of  the  broad  lines  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  England  throughout 
the  war,  the  valour  of  her  seamen,  and 
the  skill  of  her  commanders,  that,, 
despite  certain  transatlantic  turns  of 
expression  and  economies  in  spelling, 
we  can  scarcely  realise  that  we  are  not 
reading  the  work  of  an  Englishman, 
but  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  nation  which,  in  the  first 
decade  of  this  century,  had  so  recently 
won  her  independence  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Mother  Country  to  re- 
tain her,  and  was  again  to  measure 
her  strength  with  England  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  peace. 

After  a  preliminary  chapter  in  which 
he  discusses  the  necessary  elements  of 
sea-power   and  the    degree   in   which 

^  **The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  upon  His- 
tory, 1660— 1783,"  (1889)  and  *'The  Influence 
of  Sea-Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire,  1793— 1812"  (1892) ;  by  Captain  A. 
T.  Mahan,  U.S.N.,  President  of  the  United 
States  Naval  War  College. 
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they  are  possessed  by  England,  Hol- 
land, France,  and  the  United  States, 
Captain  Mahan  takes  the  year  1660, 
"when  the  sailing-ship  era,  with  its 
distinctive  features,  had  fairly  begun," 
as  his  starting- point,  and  examines  in 
succession    the   Anglo- Dutch    war  of 
1665-1667,  in  which  de  Ruyter's  guns 
were  heard  in  London,  the  great  com- 
bination against  France  of  the  next 
decade,    and     the    struggle    between 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  William  the 
Third  after  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  our   acquisition  of  Gibraltar.    He 
points  out  how  the  practical  outcome 
of   these  wars,  and    of   that    of   the 
Spanish  Succession,  was  that  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  left  England  "  fairly  placed 
in   that   position   of  maritime  supre- 
macy which  she    has  so    long  main- 
tained," and  that  Holland,   **  her  old 
rival  in  trade  and  fighting,  was  left 
hopelessly  behind,"     Captain   Mahan 
shows  that. 

For  the  twenty-five  years  following  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  peace  was  the  chief  aim 
of  the  Ministers  who  directed  the  policy 
of  the  two  great  sea- board  nations,  France 
and  England ;  but  amidst  all  the  fluctu- 
ations of  continental  politics  in  a  most 
unsettled  period,  abounding  in  petty  wars 
and  shifty  treaties,  the  eye  of  England 
was  steadily  fixed  on  the  maintenance  of 
her  sea-power  ....    Under  the  eyes  of 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  there  was  steadily 
and  visibly  being  built  up  an  overwhelm- 
ing power,  destined  to  be  used  as  selfishly, 
as  aggressively,  though  not  as  cruelly,  and 
much  more  successfully   than    any   that 
had  preceded  it.    This  was  the  power  of 
the  sea,  whose  workings,   because  more 
silent  than  the  clash  of  arms,  are  less  often 
noted,  though  lying  clearly   enough  on 
the  surface.     It  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  England's  uncontrolled  dominion  of 
the  seas,  during  almost  the  whole  period 
chosen  for  our  subject,  was  by  long  odds 
the  chief  among  the  military  factors  that 
determined  the  final  issue. 

How  this  maritime  supremacy  of 
England  was  maintained  throughout 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
and  the  Seven  Years*  War  to  which 
we  owe  the  expulsion  of  the  French 


from  Canada,  is  well  brought  out  by 
Captain  Mahan,  who  has  succeeded  in 
this  great  treatise  on  sea-power  in  pro- 
ducing an  admirably  clear  and  readable 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
that    not    only   from   a    **  drum   and 
trumpet "  point  of  view.     The  various 
operations  in  the  East  Indies,  which 
finally  disposed  of  the  French  claim  to 
interfere    with    the   growth     of    our 
Indian  Empire,  are  treated  in  separate 
chapters.  But  for  us  the  most  inter- 
esting  portion   of    this    volume    are 
those  chapters  in  which  is  related  the 
long  struggle  with  the  Colonies  which 
the  mismanagement  of  our  Ministers 
had  alienated  from  the  Mother  Coun- 
try,   a    struggle    which,    despite   the 
genius   of   Rodney  and   Hood,  could 
have  but  one  result  so  soon  as    the 
weight  of  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish    fleets  was   thrown  into  the 
balance    against    England,    the   com- 
mand of  the  Channel  being  thus  con- 
stantly endangered  and  once  at  least 
in  the  hands  of  a  fleet  so  powerful  as 
to  .drive  into  port   the  few   English 
ships  which  were  left  to  protect  our 
shores. 

The  first  of  the  two  later  volumes 
which  Captain  Mahan  has  devoted  to 
the  history  of  "The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  upon  the  French  Revolution 
and  Empire  "  opens  with  a  valuable  in 
troductory  chapter,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing passage  referring  to  the  strug- 
gle with  the  revolted  Colonies  and  to 
the  Peace  of  Versailles  : 

To  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the 
war  whose  results  were  summed  up  and 
sealed  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  is  a 
landmark  of  history  surpassing  all  others 
in  interest  and  importance.  His  sym- 
pathies are  stirred  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
many,  his  pride  animated  by  the  noble 
constancy  of  the  few  whose  names  will  be 
for  ever  identified  with  the  birth-throes  of 
his  country.  Yet  in  a  less  degree  this 
feeling  may  well  be  shared  by  a  native  of 
Western  Europe,  though  he  have  not  the 
same  vivid  impression  of  the  strife,  which, 
in  so  distant  a  land,  and  on  so  small  a 
scale,  brought  a  new  nation  to  life.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  great  outcome  of  that 
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war,  but  in  its  progress,  Europe,  India, 
«nd  the  sea  had  been  the  scenes  of  deeds 
of  anns  far  more  dazzling  and  at  times 
much  nearer  home  than  the  obscure  con- 
test in  America.  In  dramatic  effect 
nothing  has  exceeded  the  three  years* 
fiiege  of  Gibraltar,  teeming  as  it  did  with 
exciting  interest,  fluctuating  hopes  and 
fears,  triumphant  expectation  and  bitter 
disappointment.  England  from  her  shores 
saw  gathered  in  the  Channel  sixty-six 
French  and  Spanish  ships-of-the-line,  a 
force  larger  than  had  ever  threatened  her 
since  the  days  of  the  Great  Armada,  and 
before  which  the  inferior  numbers  had  to 
fly,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  shelter  of  her 
ports.  Kodney  and  Suffren  had  conducted 
sea-campaigns,  fought  sea-fights,  and  won 
sea-victories,  which  stirred  beyond  the 
common  the  hearts  of  men  in  their  day, 
and  which  still  stand  conspicuous  in  the 
story  of  either  navy.  In  one  respect 
above  all,  this  war  was  distinguished  in 
the  development  on  both  sides  of  naval 
power.  Never  since  the  days  of  de  Ruyter 
and  Tourville  had  so  close  a  balance  of 
strength  been  seen  upon  the  seas.  Never 
since  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  to  our  own 
day,  has  there  been  such  an  approach  to 
equality  between  the  parties  to  a  sea-war. 

It  is  to  this  virtual  equality  of  sea- 
power  that  Captain  Mahan  attributes 
England's  failure  in  the  war  of  1778  ; 
and  in  the  two  volumes  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  great  struggle  with 
Napoleon,  he  points  out  that  for  a 
maritime  and  commercial  nation 
equality  of  sea-power  is  not  sufficient, 
and  that  success  is  only  to  be  secured 
by  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
force.  It  was  to  this  superiority  that 
England  owed  the  ascendency  secured 
in  former  wars;  and  when  the  op- 
posing fleets  became  equal  to  hers, 
she  was  unable  to  maintain  that  ab- 
solute command  of  the  sea  which 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  her  un- 
dertakings. The  ten  years,  however, 
which  elapsed  between  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  the  French  Revolution,  saw  a  great 
advance  in  England's  relative  superi- 
ority at  sea,  both  commercial  and 
military.  Captain  Mahan  draws  an 
interesting  comparison  between  the 
maritime  resources  of  France  and 
England  at  this  period,  and  shows  how 


the  spirit  of  anarchy  had  sapped  the 
discipline  of  the  navy  of  France  ;  how 
magnificent  ships  lay  idle  in  her  ports 
because  the  crews  refused  to  obey  or- 
ders ;  how  when  they  went  to  sea  it 
became  evident  that  seamanship  was 
not  to  be  learned  at  anchor  in  the 
harbours  of  Brest  and  Toulon,  and 
that  unpractised  gunners  were  no 
efficient  substitute  for  the  well-trained 
corps  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
insane  jealousy  of  the  revolutionary 
demagogues.  The  English  ships,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  not  in  them- 
selves superior  to  the  French,  were 
manned  by  crews  hardened  by  constant 
exposure  to  stormy  seas,  commanded 
by  officers  in  whom  the  seamen  had 
implicit  confidence,  and  led  by  ad- 
mirals accustomed  to  the  handling  of 
fleets. 

There  was  yet  another  great  and 
all-important  difference.  The  British 
seaman  sought  his  enemy  wherever  he 
could  find  him,  came  to  close  quarters 
as  soon  as  possible,  and,  whether  in  a 
fleet  or  a  single  ship,  endeavoured  to 
destroy  him  at  all  hazards ;  whereas 
the  Frenchman,  as  a  rule,  seems  to 
have  fought  only  when  he  could  not 
get  away,  his  usual  object  being 
merely,  even  when  in  force,  to  create 
a  diversion,  and  merely  to  "  engage  " 
his  enemy  in  order  to  enable  some  one 
else  to  do  something  wonderful  at  some 
other  point.  Captain  Mahan  shows 
us  that  this  constant  tradition,  for 
such  it  had  come  to  be,  of  sacrificing 
present  opportunities  for  the  sake  of 
**  ulterior  objects"  was  the  ruin  of 
the  French  navy ;  and  that,  when  once 
the  somewhat  cautious  tactics  of  Lord 
Howe  had  been  superseded  by  the 
ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  blockading 
squadrons  of  St.  Vincent  and  Nelson, 
the  inevitable  result  was  that  the 
well-trained  crews,  in  the  "  crazy 
ships  "  which  had  endured  the  winter 
storms  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
the  Mediterranean,  were  able  to 
combine  and  crush  the  enemy 
whenever  he  gave  them  a  chance  of 
coming  to  close  action. 

It  is  not  for  us   here  to  examine 
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the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  naval 
operations  during  the  great  war,  a 
duty  which  may  well  be  left  to 
professional  critics  j  but  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Captain 
Mahan  has  for  the  first  time  made  clear 
to  the  unprofessional  reader  how  much 
the  plans  of  Napoleon  were  influenced 
by  the  successes  of  the  British 
squadrons  and  the  consequent  failure 
of  his  "  Continental  System  ;  "  and 
we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing 
the  following  powerful  passage  in 
which  he  traces  the  connection  be- 
tween the  movements  of  the  "British 
fleet  and  the  destinies  of  the  Grand 
Army, — a  passage  which  would  of 
itself  confer  distinction  on  a  work  of 
far  less  conspicuous  merit  than  Captain 
Mahan' s. 

Meanwhile,  that  period  of  waiting  from 
May  1803  to  August  1805,  when  the 
tangled  net  of  naval  and  military  move- 
ments began  to  unravel,  was  a  striking 
and  wonderful  pause  in  the  world's  history. 
On  the  heights  above  Boulogne,  and  along 
the  narrow  strip  of  beach  from  Staples  to 
Vimereux,  were  encamped  130,000  of  the 
most  brilliant  soldiery  of  all  time,  the 
soldiers  who  had  fought  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Egypt,  soldiers  who  were  yet  to 
win  from  Austria,  Ulm  and  Austerlitz, 
and  from  Prussia,  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  to 
hold  their  own,  though  barely,  at  Eylau 
against  the  army  of  Russia,  and  to  over- 
throw it  also,  a  few  months  later,  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Friedland.  Growing  daily 
more  vigorous  in  the  bracing  sea  air  and 
the  hardy  life  laid  out  for  them,  they 
could  on  fine  days,  as  they  practised  the 
varied  manoeuvres  which  were  to  perfect 
the  vast  host  in  embarking  and  disembark- 
ing with  order  and  rapidity,  see  the  white 
cliffs  fringing  the  only  country  that  to  the 
last  defied  their  arms.  Far  away,  Com- 
wallis  off  Brest,  Collingwood  off  Rochefort, 
Pel  lew  off  Ferrol,  were  battling  with  the 
wild  gales  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  that 
tremendous  and  sustained  vigilance  which 
reached  its  utmost  tension  in  the  years 
preceding  Trafalgar,  concerning  which 
Collingwood  wrote  that  admirals  need  to 
be  made  of  iron,  but  which  was  forced 
upon  them  by  the  unquestionable  and 
imminent  danger  of  the  country.  Farther 
distant  still,  severed  apparently  from  all 
connexions  with  the  busy  scene  at 
Boulogne,    Nelson    before    Toulon     was 


wearing  away  the  last  two  years  of  hia 
glorious  but  suffering  life,  fighting  the 
fierce  north-westers  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
and  questioning,  questioning  continually 
with  feverish  anxiety,  whether  Napoleon'^ 
object  was  Egypt  again  or  Great  Britain 
really.  They  were  dull,  weary,  eventless 
months,  these  months  of  watching  and 
waiting  of  the  big  ships  before  the  French 
arsenals.  Purposeless  they  surely  seemed 
to  many,  but  they  saved  England.  The 
world  has  never  seen  a  more  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  influence  of  sea- 
power  upon  its  history.  Those  far- 
distant,  storm-beaten  ships,  upon  which 
the  Grand  Army  never  looked,  stood 
between  it  and  the  dominion  of  the  world. 
Holding  the  interior  positions  they  did, 
before, — and  therefore  between — the  chief 
dockyards  and  detachments  of  the  French 
navy,  the  latter  could  unite  only  by  a 
concurrence  of  successful  evasions,  of 
which  the  failure  of  any  one  nullified  the 
result.  Linked  together  as  the  various 
British  fleets  were  by  chains  of  smaller 
vessels,  chance  alone  could  secure  Bona- 
parte's great  combination,  which  depended 
upon  the  covert  concentration  of  several 
detachments  upon  the  point  practically 
within  the  enemy's  lines.  Thus,  while 
bodily  present  before  Brest,  Rochefort,  and 
Toulon,  strategically  the  British  squadrons 
lay  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  barring  the 
way  against  the  army  of  invasion. 

From  this  point  the  maritime 
operations  of  France  degenerated  into 
a  more  or  less  successful  system  of 
preying  upon  the  commerce  of  her 
enemy,  a  system  hereditary  in  the 
descendants  of  Jean  Bart  and  Dougay 
Trouin.  But  the  writer  makes  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
history  of  such  a  guerre  de  course 
having  any  real  influence  on  the 
ultimate  issue  of  a  war,  annoying  and 
destructive  as  it  may  be  to  the 
commerce  of  the  stronger  power  ;  and 
here  we  see  that  this  work  is  written 
with  a  moral,  as  they  say  of  the  story 
books,  and  that  one  of  the  author's 
objects  is  to  convince  his  countrymen 
of  the  folly  of  expecting  to  create  any 
sort  of  a  navy  in  the  absence  of  a 
mercantile  marine,  and  of  the  futility 
in  these  days  of  steam  of  relying  upon 
destroying  commerce  as  a  principle 
of  warfare  in  the  absence  of  well- 
protected  coaling-stations  and  lines  of 
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communication.  A  striking  passage 
with  reference  to  the  war  of  1812 
may  be  quoted  as  summarising  his 
opinion  on  this  subject. 

Every  one  knows  how  our  [Americanl 
privateers  swarmed  over  the  seas,  and 
from  the  smallness  of  our  navy  the  war 
was  essentially,  indeed  solely,  a  cruising 
war.  Except  upon  the  lakes,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  more  than  two  of  our  ships  at  any 
time  acted  together.  The  injury  done  to 
English  commerce,  thus  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  a  distant  foe  which  had  been 
undervalued,  may  be  fully  conceded  ;  but 
on  the  one  hand,  the  American  cruisers 
were  powerfully  supported  by  the  French 
fleet,  which  being  assembled  in  larger  or 
smaller  bodies  in  the  many  ports  under 
the  Emperor's  control  from  Antwerp  to 
Venice,  tied  the  fleets  of  England  to 
blockade  duty ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  released 
them,  our  coasts  were  insulted  in  eveiy 
•direction,  the  Chesapeake  entered  and 
controlled,  its  shores  wasted,  the  Potomac 
ascended,  and  Washington  burned.  The 
northern  frontier  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
alarm,  though  these  squadrons,  absolutely 
weak  but  relatively  strong,  sustained  the 
general  defence ;  while  in  the  south  the 


Mississippi  was  entered  unopposed  and 
New  Orleans  barely  saved.  When  negoti- 
ations for  peace  were  opened,  the  bearing 
of  the  English  towards  the  American 
envoys  was  not  that  of  men  who  felt  their 
country  to  be  threatened  with  an  unbear- 
able evil. 

To  Englishmen  especially  this  work 
cannot  but  be  deeply  interesting,  as 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  gra- 
dual process  by  which  our  commercial 
marine  was  fostered,  trade  protected 
and  increased,  and  the  necessary 
halting-places  and  fortresses  on  each 
trade-land  secured.  Yet,  while  we  note 
that  the  descendant  of  the  "  neutral 
trader ''  cannot  but  approve,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  of  our  ruthless 
application  of  the  Kight  of  Search 
and  the  Orders  in  Council  which 
followed  the  Berlin  Decrees,  we  await 
with  some  anxiety  Captain  Mahan's 
fourth  volume,  in  which  he  promises 
to  deal  with  the  war  of  1812,  and  the 
resistance  which  the  United  States 
offered  to  the  somewhat  insolent 
maritime  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 
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Thus  they  style  them,  the  simple- 
minded  folk  who  can  think  of  no 
better  term  by  which  to  describe  those 
spiritual  children  whom  we  meet  with 
now  and  then  to  our  great  refreshment 
and  comfort  in  this  world,  who  seem 
to  have  already  as  it  were  the  name 
of  God  written  on  their  foreheads. 
"  He  wur  alius  a  old-fashioned  little 
chap,"  says  the  poor  father  of  humble 
calling,  and  draws  his  rough  sleeve 
across  his  eyes  when  you  condole  with 
him  on  the  sorest  affliction  the  soul  of 
man  is  capable  of  sustaining,  that 
which  for  its  severity  was  chosen  as 
the  climax  of  ten  terrible  plagues  to 
subdue  the  will  of  a  stiff-necked 
tyrant, — the  death  of  a  first-born  son. 
They  do  so  often  die,  these  old- 
fashioned  children,  in  real  life  as  in 
fiction.  Although  they  may  be  sturdy 
of  limb  and  apparently  of  sound  con- 
stitution, and  though  they  take  so 
kindly  and  comprehensive  an  interest 
in  every  living  thing  and  every 
circumstance  of  their  brief  life  on 
earth,  yet  there  is  somewhat  in  them 
which  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
generally  they  spend  but  a  short  time 
in  it,  being,  we  can  but  conjecture, 
required  elsewhere.  And  who,  apart 
from  natural  grief,  can  regret  them  1 
Who,  had  he  the  power,  dare  call  one 
of  them  back  ?  ^*  For  what,"  asks 
Phillips  Brooks,  in  a  passage  which 
gives  the  whole  gist  of  the  otherwise 
inscrutable  matter,  "  what  is  it  when 
a  child  dies?  It  is  the  great  Head- 
Master  calling  him  into  His  own  room 
to  finish  his  education  at  His  own  feet. 
The  whole  thought  of  a  child's  develop- 
ment in  heaven  instead  of  earth  is  one 
of  the  most  exalting  on  which  the 
mind  can  rest.  Always  there  must 
be  something  in  those  who  died  as 
children  to  make  them  different  to  all 
eternity  from  those  who  grew  up  to 


be  men  here  among  all  the  temptations 
and  hindrances  of  earth." 

Let  us  glance  at  the  old-fashioned 
children  whom  we  meet  in  the  world 
of  fiction;  for  what  children  (other 
than  our  very  own)  with  whom  we 
hold  converse  in  actual  life  are  half 
so  real  as  these  ?  There  they  are, 
a  whole  family  of  them, — David 
Copperfield,  Paul  Dombey,  Little  Nell^ 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  dear  Jacka- 
napes, little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  and 
all  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

Shakespeare  deals  not  with  children,, 
old-fashioned  or  otherwise;  he  has- 
over-much  to  do  with  men  and  women, 
and  few  under  adult  age  appear  on 
his  immortal  page.  When  he  does 
have  occasion  to  introduce  one,  he 
draws  him  in  a  few  vigorous  lines, 
and  you  have  a  real  child  before  you. 
There  is  in  all  his  works  no  more 
tenderly  drawn  character  than  the 
ill-starred  hapless  Arthur,  lovable  as 
loving;  but  Arthur  is  a  boy,  not  a 
child.  The  most  genuine  child  of  hi& 
I  can  recall  is  the  little  prince 
MamiUius  in  "The  Winter's  Tale." 
A  "sweet  villain"  this,  as  his  sire 
calls  him;  somewhat  precocious  in 
his  dalliance  with  his  royal  mother's 
waitiDg- women,  yet  withal  a  sturdy 
brat,  with  his  smutched  nose  and 
charming  impudence.  But,  "  go  play,^ 
Mamillius,  thou  art  (or  shalt  be)  an 
honest  man,"  but  thou  art  not  one  of 
my  old-fashioned  children. 

The  old-fashioned  child  is  in  fact  a 
development  of  modern  writers,  and 
to  Dickens  for  his  delineation  of  this, 
as  of  many  other  phases  of  human 
character,  the  palm  must  be  given. 
It  is  he  indeed  who  has  supplied  us 
with  the  phrase ;  for  this  is  what  they 
all,  Dr.  Blimber  and  his  erudite 
daughter,  the  not  too  ,  sympathetic 
Mrs.   Pipchin,  the  thoroughly  sympa- 
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thetic  Florence,  Toots,  the    footman, 
and  I  may  even  add,  the  dog  Diogenes, 
considered  him  to  be, — old-fashioned. 
There  was  no  other  term  for  him,  and 
the  spontaneous,  almost  unconscious, 
tenderness  with  which  every  one.  re- 
garded him  and  his  old  fashions  is  the 
most   touching   tribute   to   the   semi- 
divine  nature  of  this  dear  child.     A 
later  generation  may  perhaps  be  hardly 
able  to  realise  the  intense  and  sympa- 
thetic interest  with  which  this  spiritual 
conception  was  received.     As  a  testi- 
mony  to   the   vivid   reality   of   little 
Paul    I     will     venture     to     cite    a 
personal  instance.      It  was   told   me 
by  an  old  friend  of  my  own  mother 
that,    when     as    a     bride     she    was 
beguiling  the  tedium  of  her  husband's 
absence   by   reading   the   story,   then 
being  published  in  monthly   parts,  at 
the  sound  of  wheels  she  ran  out  into 
the  hall,  exclaiming  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  grief  as  for  a  real  child  in 
her   voice,    "Oh,  William,    have   you 
heard  %    Little  Paul  Dombey  is  dead  I  " 
Possibly     therefore      my   extreme 
reverence     for    this     character,    un- 
shaken  as    it    remains  after  the  on- 
slaughts of  a  certain  school  of  modern 
criticism  ever  on  the  alert  to  detect 
false  pathos  and  pre-disposed  to   dis- 
parage even  genuine  enthusiasm,  may 
be  in  a  manner  hereditary.     Be  this 
as  it  may,   recent  criticism   notwith- 
standing, I  at  least  can  discern  nothing 
theatrical  in  the  presentment  of  this 
sweet  child, living  or  dying.  "Tell  them 
the  print  upon  the  stairs  at  school  is 
not  divine^  enough,"  may,  as  has  been 
suggested,  savour    too    much  of    art 
criticism.  Yet  who  shall  say  what  such 
children  may  not  see  as  they  draw  near 
to  the  everlasting  arms  which  from  their 
birth   seem   ready  to  embrace  them? 
Who,  at  least,  will  maintain  that  the 
golden  water  dancing  on  the  wall  or 
the  sound  of  the  great  river  rolling 
ever   seawards,    is   not  in  the  highest 
degree  compatible  with  an  imaginative 
child's  fancy? 

There  is  a  glamour  as  it  were  of 
melancholy  over  all  these  children  of 
Dickens.  They  are  not  morbid ;  they  are 


genuine  and  lifelike ;  yet  to  the  reader 
of  average  sensibility  they  occasion  pain 
as  well  as  pleasure  by  reason  of  the 
intense  sympathy  which  they  evoke, 
a  reflection  of  that  spontaneous  sym- 
pathy with  all  forms  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  decay  which  was  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  the  author.     This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  little  Nell, 
with  Oliver  Twist,   and   with   David 
Copperfield.     David  especially,  who  as 
representing  Dickens's  own  unhappy 
childhood,  may  be  taken  as  the  proto- 
type of  all  his  old-fashioned  children, 
stands    out    a    little    human  reality, 
precocious  indeed  in  tribulation,  and 
in  that  reflective  philosophy  which  is 
the  offspring  of  tribulation  in  a  gener- 
ous heart,  whether  of  child  or  man ; 
yet  not,  I  submit,  pretematurally  so. 
Some  of  us  have  seen  in  the  flesh  such 
children,  of  quick    ingenuous   spirit, 
rendered  old,  or  rather  old-fashioned, 
by  premature   sorrow,   the    loss    for 
instance  of  the   one  who   loved   and 
understood,   and  consequent  depriva- 
tion of  that  sympathy  which  is  to  such 
children  as  the  breath  of  life.     Driven 
in  upon  itself  the  child's  mind  becomes, 
as  I  have  said,  not  necessarily  morbid, 
but  introspective  and  reflective  beyond 
its  years,  thus  inducing  that  gravity 
of  mien  which,  combined  with  natural 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and   bright- 
ened   by  the  sense  of  humour    such 
children    almost    invariably    possess, 
makes   up   that    delightful    attribute 
which  we,  for  lack  of  a  more  adequate 
term,  have  learned  to  call  old-f ashioned- 
ness.     Both  David  and  Oliver,  as  well 
as  Paul  Dombey,  were  essentially  old- 
fashioned  children. 

And  little  Nell, — what  is  to  be  said 
of  her  ?  I  must  confess  that,  amiable 
and  devoted  as  she  is,  Nell  appears  to 
me  somewhat  less  spontaneous  than 
the  others.  Many  possibly  hold  a 
different  opinion,  and  will  traverse 
this  judgment ;  but  to  me  the  charac-  ^j^ 
ter  seems  a  little  overstrained,  and  '"ijJIV. 
therefore  less  taking  than  the  other  ^ 

children  of  Dickens's  exquisite  fancy. 
The  book  in  which  Little  Nell  is 
enshrined  is  a  capital  one,  and  peren- 
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nially  interesting;  but  the  chapters  of 
it  which  in  my  maturer  years  please 
me  most  are,  1  must  own,  those  which 
have  least  to  do  with  Little  Nell  and 
her  grandfather.  Mrs.  Jarley  and  her 
man  George,  briefly  as  they  are  de- 
scribed, are,  to  avail  one's  self  of  a  term 
generally  expressive  of  their  author, 
inimitable;  the  amiable  simplicity  of 
the  unsophisticated  Garland  family  is 
a  perpetual  refreshment ;  the  demoniac 
humours  of  Quilp,  the  sublime  self- 
complacency  and  equally  sublime 
chivalry  of  that  choice  spirit  Mr. 
Richard  Swiveller,  are  matters  which 
never  pall ;  but  the  long,  long  gush  of 
Little  Nell's  relations  to  her  trouble- 
xsome  old  grandparent  sometimes  does. 
I  do  not  deny  the  pathos  of  it  all ;  but 
I  think  the  pathos  is  at  times  elaborat- 
jsd  into  wearisomeness.  It  amounts 
to  this,  that  while  exaggeration  not 
unfrequently  enhances  and  gives  point 
to  comedy,  it  is  apt  in  tragedy  to 
defeat  its  own  end.  Nevertheless  we 
could  ill  have  spared  little  Nell ;  for 
there  is  in  her,  as  in  all  her  creator's 
characters,  much  reality ;  so  much  that 
never  can  I  revisit  the  beautiful  old 
church  of  Tong,  in  Shropshire  (from 
which  the  village  where  her  waning 
days  were  spent  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn),  without  some  vision  of  the  fair 
but  fading  girl  haunting  its  mossy 
tombs  or  the  time-worn  effigies 
within  its  hoary  walls. 

But  most  pathetic  to  me  (I  know 
not  why)  has  always  been  the  departure 
from  this  "  star  of  suffering  "  of  Baby 
Johnny  in  "  Our  Mutual  Friend."  Is 
there  not  something  infinitely  touch- 
ing in  that  little  scene  in  the 
children's  ward  of  the  hospital,  when, 
having  made  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, leaving  his  toys  (his  horse,  his 
Noah's  ark,  his  yellow  bird,  and  man 
in  the  Guards)  to  his  tiny  fellow- 
sufferer  in  the  next  cot,  not  forgetting 
a  kiss  for  the  "  boofer  lady,"  Johnny, 
having  bequeathed  all  he  had  to  dispose 
.of  and  arranged  his  affairs  in  this 
world,  left  it  ? 

That  Dickens  rather  over-did  these 
^children's  dea-tUbeds,  and  thereby  set 


a  mischievous  example  which  has  been 
all  t<^  abundantly  followed,  and  that 
liStf^e  given  us  but  one  (say  little 
Paul's,  which  was  essential  to  the 
scheme  of  the  story)  it  would  have 
been  the  more  impressive,  is 
hardly  to  be  gainsaid.  Nevertheless 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  suffering 
so  many  of  them  to  die  he  was  at 
least  true  to  fact,  since  we  must 
all  have  observed  that  a  majority  of 
these  old-fashioned  children  do  not 
survive  their  infancy.  Why  this 
should  be,  when  they  are  often  of 
normal  health  and  constitution,  is 
not  to  be  explained,  unless  upon  the 
hypothesis  contained  in  the  before- 
quoted  passage  of  Phillips  Brooks. 

Thackeray,  though  I  do  not  recall 
that  he  gives  us  anywhere  an  old- 
fashioned  child  of  the  type  I  am  at- 
tempting to  describe,  yet  supplies  us 
with  a  genuine  brat  or  two.  Notably 
in  his  famous  Becky's  little  neglected 
son.  We  begin  actually  to  like  the 
graceless  Rawdon  when  we  note  his 
fondness  for  his  boy;  and  quite  the 
prettiest  picture  in  that  absorbing 
book  is  where,  meeting  in  the  park 
the  little  George  Osborne,  whose  father 
the  gambling  soldier  had  plundered 
and  despised,  he  sets  him  behind  his 
own  son  on  the  pony,  and  the  Colonel, 
the  Corporal,  and  old  Mr.  Sedley  with 
his  umbrella,  three  incongruous  per- 
sons united  by  this  common  bond  of 
sympathy,  walk  by  the  children's  side. 

Descending  from  the  classics  we 
come  now  to  some  old-fashioned  child- 
ren of  later  birth, — our  small  friends 
Jackanapes,  little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
and  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Jacka- 
napes is  a  genuine  boy  of  the  most 
lovable  type,  and  the  sweet  and  ten- 
der story  of  which  he  is  the  central 
figure  is  one  which  will  delight  genera- 
tions of  readers.  Fauntleroy,  too,  is  a 
child  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  who 
with  all  his  goodness  never  lapses  into 
that  terrible  monstrosity,  the  juvenile 
prig.  The  earlier  part  of  the  story, 
recounting  his  adventures  in  the  land 
of  his  exile,' is  perhaps  the  stronger. 
His    friendship   with    the   American 
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storekeeper,  the  sjioeblack,  and  the 
old  apple-woman,  are  not  merely  en- 
tertaining, but  absolutely  true  to  life ; 
for  it  is  ever  a  characteristic  of  the 
old-fashioned  child  to  establish  sym- 
pathies with  the  most  dissimilar  and 
improbable  persons.  The  beneficial 
influence  which  the  child  exerts,  when 
he  comes  to  England,  upon  his  ill- 
tempered  and  arrogant  old  grand- 
father is  also  artistic ;  though  perhaps 
his  intense  interest  in  an  oppressed 
tenantry,  with  whom  he  can  have  had 
no  personal  acquaintance,  is  a  little 
too  philanthropic  for  so  young  a  child, 
and  apt  to  induce  a  comparison  with 
the  supernaturally  angelic  Eva  in 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Among  number- 
less portraits  of  the  same  kind  little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  stands  out  as  an 
ideal  of  childhood,  and  an  example  of 
a  nature  so  intrinsically  sweet  and 
noble  that  it  cannot  be  spoiled  by  in- 
dulgence, or  daunted  by  difficulty. 

And  Alice,  dear  Alice, — "child 
of  the  pure  unclouded  brow,  and 
dreaming  eyes  of  wonder  !  " — surely 
the  ch£^m  of  that  wonderful  book 
consistfif  in  the  delightful  personality 
of  the  child  herself  more  even  than  in 
the  ii^esistible  drollery  of  her  adven- 
tures. Knowing  too  from  whom  Alice 
was  drawn,  and  the  idyllic  circum- 
stances of  the  story's  origin,  what 
memories  it  must  ever  recall  to  many 
of  us !  How  it  bears  us  back  to  the 
classic  banks  of  the  Isis, — to  the 
meadows  of  Christchurch  and  Merton, 
with  the  chequered  shadows  of  the 
limes  falling  on  the  Broad  Walk ;  to 
the  tall  gates  over  which  we  perilously 
climbed  when  returning  belated  from 
the  boats ;  to  the  river-side,  and  the 
gay  colours  of  the  crews  as  on  some 
balmy  evening  in  May  the  long  string 
of  racing-boats  dropped  down  with 
rhythmic  cadence  to  the  start  for  that 
desperate  struggle  from  Iffley  Lasher 
to  Folly  Bridge,  when  hopes  were  high 
and  young  hearts  strong;  or  again 
to  long  hours  in  cushioned  punts  on 
the  winding  Cherwell,  with  the  city 
of  the  dreaming  spires  at  one's  back, 
and  the  scent  of  new-dried  hay  wafted 
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on  the  fragrant  air.     All  that  is  long 
ago,  but, — 

Still  she  haunts  me  phantom-wise, 
Alice  moving  under  skies 
Never  seen  by  waking  eyes. 

Ever  drifting  down  the  stream, 
Lingering  in  the  golden  gleam, 
Life,  what  is  it  but  a  dream  ? 

A  dream  1  Ay, — yet  in  it  the  dream- 
children  come  to  us  and  bear  a  message 
from  above,  as  in  De  Quincey's  beau- 
tiful vision  when  he  was  in  church  on 
a  heavenly  Sunday  morn,  where  in  the 
great  east  window  the  golden  sunlight 
of  God  slept  among  the  heads  of  His 
apostles  and  martyrs  and  saints,  and 
where  the  lawny  beds  went  up  to  scale 
the  heavens,  and  shadowy  arms  moved 
downwards  to  meet  them.  He  tells 
how  then  his  soul  was  moved  by  the 
anthem,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  and  in  what  a 
passage  he  describes  it  1^  '^  The  storm, 
the  trampling  movement  of  the  choral 
passion,  the  agitation  of  my  own 
trembling  sympathy,  the  tumult  of  the 
choir,  the  wrath  of  the  organ.  Once 
more  I,  that  wallowed  in  the  dust, 
became  he  that  rose  up  to  the  clouds. 
And  now  all  was  bound  into  unity  ; 
the  first  state  and  the  last  were 
melted  into  each  other  as  in  some 
sunny  glorifying  haze.  For  high  in 
heaven  hovered  a  gleaming  host  of 
faces,  veiled  with  wings  around  the 
pillows  of  the  dying  children.  .  And 
such  beings  sympathise  equally  with 
sorrow  that  grovels  and  with  -sorrow 
that  soars !  "  Merely  the  fantastic 
ravings  of  the  opium-eater,  our  omni- 
scient friend  the  modern  materialistic 
critic  assures  us;  otherwise  it  might 
sound  to  us  as  the  ecstasy  of  one  to 
whom  had  been  revealed  as  in  a  vision 
the  divinely-proclaimed  fact,  that  in 
heaven  the  angels  do  always  behold 
the  eternal  Father's  face. 

The  possession  in  actual  life  of  one 
of  these  old-fashioned  children,  though 
perhaps  the  highest  privilege  that  can 
be  accorded  to  man  on  earth,  is  by 
means  an  unqualified   bl  ^ 

affection  which  such  a  cmia  i 
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is  apt  to  become  a  pain  from  its 
very  intensity.  Sweet  as  is  the  com- 
munion between  your  child  and  you, 
the  pleasure  of  that  communion  is 
always  chastened  by  the  awful  dread 
lest  the  heaven-born  spirit  should  wear 
through  its  fragile  sheath  before  the 
latter  shall  have  had  time  to  become 
tempered  to  this  trying  existence.  To 
have  such  a  child  and  to  lose  him, 
even  though  it  be  but  temporarily,  is 
a  trial  from  which  the  most  steadfast 
soul  may  well  crave  to  be  spared. 
While  he  is  yours  you  realise  to  the 
full  what  the  Psalmist  meant  by  one's 
being  not  ashamed  when  one  met  one's 
enemies  in  the  gate ;  when  he  is  gone 
from  you,  you  can  but  turn  your  face 
in  sorrow  to  the  wall ;  the  joy  of  life 
is  past,  and  henceforth,  however  kindly 
Fortune  may  treat  you,  her  kindness 
seems  but  a  mockery,  since  he  can  no 
longer  share  in  the  prosperity  which 
you  would  have  desired  chiefly  for  his 
sake. 

The  companionship  of  such  a  child 
is  indeed  delightful.  The  animation 
of  his  converse,  the  sympathetic 
interest  which  he  takes  in  all  your 
concerns,  the  generousness  of  his 
views,  the  naivete  of  his  remarks,  the 
humour  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  such 
children  are  not  unfrequently  capable, 
combine  to  render  him  the  most 
charming  of  comrades,  the  truest  of 
friends.  The  only  way  in  whibh  he  is 
likely  to  trouble  you  will  be  with  his 
questions,  which  are  interminable. 
He  will  ask  you  forty  in  a  minute, 
some  possibly  involving  problems  of 
the  first  magnitude,  of  which  never- 
theless he  expects  an  immediate  and 
satisfactory  solution,  his  respect  for 
your  superior  wisdom  being  occasion- 
ally as  embarrassing  as  it  is  flatter- 
ing. 

But  if  we  cannot  say  altogether 
with  the  poet  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  children,  "  the  questions  that  per- 
plexed us  have  vanished  quite  away," 
otherwise  we  are  wholly  with  him  ;  for 
what  indeed  are  our  contrivings  for 
wealth,  position,  fame,  what  all  our 
lore  of  earthly  wisdom,  compared  with 


the  loving  clasp  of  little  warm  white 
arms  about  our  neck,  the  pressure  of 
rosy  lips,  the  rustling  of  soft  curls 
against  our  brow,  and  tl^  whisper  as 
of  the  breath  of  heaven  in  our  ears  ? 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said  ; 

For  ye  are  living  poems. 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

Moreover  such  children  are  them- 
selves invariably  endowed  with  the 
poetic  faculty.  We  do  not  of  course 
mean  the  faculty  of  composing  poetry, 
but  the  faculty  of  feeling  it.  The  one 
is  of  art,  the  other  of  nature.  A  poet 
our  old-fashioned  child  is  bom,  and 
though  in  mature  age  he  write  never 
a  line,  or  fashion  never  a  verse,  a  poet 
he  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. Tennyson  recognised  this  fact 
when  he  addressed  his  little  grandson 
and  namesake  as  *'  Glorious  poet  who 
never  hast  written  a  line."  And  who 
cannot  supply  some  instance  of  this 
appreciative  faculty  from  his  own 
observation?  **A11  white,  with  lots 
of  storm  in  it,"  was  a  little  child's 
graphic  description  of  the  sea  at 
Bournemouth  which  he  had  seen  in 
the  fury  of  a  south-westerly  gale. 
"  The  trees,  daddy,  the  trees  !  "  ex- 
claimed one  yet  younger,  lying  in  his 
father's  arms  as  they  drove  beneath 
lofty  elms  by  night.  Baby  though  he 
was,  but  lately  endued  with  the  power 
of  articulate  speech,  he  could  evidently 
perceive  the  majesty  of  the  deep 
masses  of  foliage  tossing  dimly  against 
the  darkening  sky ;  and  his  infant 
soul  was  stirred  by  the  solemn  diapa- 
son which  thrilled  with  mystic  mur- 
murings  through  their  waving  shapes. 
Ah  that  boy  !  never  have  I  beheld  in 
the  flesh  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  my 
old-fashioned  child, — tall,  straight  as 
a  lance,  fine  of  limb,  and  clear-eyed  as 
a  young  deer,  with  the  smile  of  a 
seraph,  and  a  voice  like  a  lute.  What 
a  man  he  would  have  made  had  he 
not  been  called,  while  yet  a  little 
child,  to  a  higher  than  human  sphere  I 

Yet  who  can  say  how  such  a  child, 
though   the   heir    of    generations    of 
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culture,  and  fenced  about  from  infancy 
with  every  social  safeguard,  will  grow 
up ;  or  to  what  extent  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  the  world  may  not  mar 
the  original  creation,  "  only  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  'M  It  is  indeed 
for  the  children  that  we  feel  most 
keenly  the  curse  of  sin  and  shame 
upon  this  world  of  ours.  How  sad  a 
thing  it  seems  that  they  with  all  their 
bright  and  holy  innocence,  all  their 
capacity  for  happiness  and  enjoyment, 
should  ever  taste  of  sorrow  !  Yet  we 
know  that  in  their  turn  they  must, 
even  as  we  in  our  time  have  all  drunk 
of  that  bitter  cup. 

Our  old-fashioned  child  too  is  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  to  all  those  in- 
fluences which  make  for  sorrow  in  the 
human  heart.  "  He  who  has  most  of 
heart,'*  says  an  old  writer,  "  knows 
most  of  sorrow  ;  "  and  being  all  heart, 
so  to  speak,  the  child  feels  most 
deeply  both  his  own  troubles  and  those 
of  the  world  at  large.  Aware  of  the 
refining  influence  of  sorrow  upon  the 
noble  mind,  we  do  not  presume  to 
deprecate  the  stern  discipline  of  life 
in  their  maturer  years;  but  we  do 
most  wrathfuUy  resent  the  tyranny  so 
often  practised  upon  helpless  children. 
Nothing  among  all  the  imbecilities 
and  wickednesses  of  perverted  human- 
ity kindles  our  ire  so  swiftly  as  this  ; 
nothing  gratifies  us  more  than  the 
prompt  punishment  of  the  offender. 
We  clap  vigorously  when  the  exas- 
perated usher  falls  upon  the  brutal 
Squeers,  while  we  would  with  joy  our- 
selves have  taken  a  turn  at  Mr.  Murd- 
stone  in  an  eighteen-foot  ring;  for 
was  not  he,  the  wretch,  an  oppressor 
of  one  of  our  old-fashioned  children  ? 
Nor  have  there  been  wanting,  alas  !  in 
real  life,  and  in  recent  years,  instances 
of  the  most  horrible  and  systematic 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  children  of 
tender  age.  To  del  end  these  from 
outside  molestation  is  simply  a  matter 
of  police ;  but  who  is  to  protect  them 
from  their  protectors,  their  legal 
tyrants,  in  the  privacy  of  their  terrible 
homes  ?  The  pathos  of  the  deaths  of 
Dickens's  children  is  as  nothing  to  the 


pathos  of  those  children's  lives  ;  while 
the  things  we  read  of  almost  daily  in 
connection  with  the  little  ones  of  this 
actual  world  cause  us  to  wonder  how 
•  their  guardian  angels  contrive  to  stay 
their  hands. 

The  joys  and  sorrows  of  childhood, 
like  its  grace  and  innocence,  may  be 
but  for  a  day,  yet  how  desirable  that 
that  day  should  be  as  happy  as  we 
who  have  the  care  of  them  can  make 
it !  An  act  of  cruelty  or  injustice 
perpetrated  upon  an  innocent  child 
leaves  a  mark  upon  the  sensitive  loving 
soul  which  time  cannot  efface.  There- 
fore look  to  it,  parents  and  guardians 
of  young  children,  that  the  dew  of 
morning  be  not  brushed  ofE  the  tender 
blossom  by  any  rough  unsympathetic 
handling  of  yours.  The  noon-tide  sun 
when  it  ascends  on  the  fulness  of  man- 
hood will  scorch  it  up  ;  but  anticipate 
not  the  noon-tide  at  dawn. 

And  what  so  ephemeral  as  the  chil- 
dren themselves?  Should  you  in 
heaven's  mercy  escape  participation 
in  the  last  and  direst  of  Egypt's 
plagues,  and  your  children  be  spared 
you ;  they  do  so  soon  grow  up,  they 
are  your  little  ones  for  so  short  a 
space. 

How  the  children  leave  us,  and  no  traces 
Linger  of  the  smiling  angel  band  ; 

Gone,  for  ever  gone,  and  in  their  places 
Weary  men  and  anxious  women  stand. 

Yet  who  would  have  been  without 
the  friendship  of  one  of  these  little 
ones  even  though  but  the  memory  of 
it  now  remain?  Surely  it  must 
soften,  and  in  a  manner  purify  the 
soul  for  the  rest  of  time.  How  many 
a  human  character  must  have  been 
chastened  and  elevated  by  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  child  as  I  have  here 
attempted  to  portray ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  how  many  a  virile 
mind  has  a  certain  grace  been 
missing  through  lack  of  some  such 
refining  influence?  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  there  is  much  in  your 
famous  Confessions  which  disgusts; 
but  there  is  nothing  which  more  dis- 
gusts than  the  mawkish  sentimentality 
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with  which,  under  the  guise  of  reason, 
you  seek  to  justify  the  baseness  of  your 
conduct  in  sending  your  third  child, 
**  as  well  as  the  two  former,"  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  Had  you  kept 
them  by  you,  and  used  your  undoubted 
talents  in  working  for  their  mainten- 
ance,  you  might  perchance  have  gone 
down  to  posterity  with  a  very  differ- 
ent character  from  that  of  the  pruri- 
ent egotist  you  must  be  for  ever 
considered. 

Parents  (with  some  few  abominable 
exceptions)  are  not  nowadays  so  callous 
as  wL  this^pseudo-philosopher ;  yet  few 
perhaps  have  any  sufficient  sense  of 
their  moral  and  social  obligations,,  or 
realise  that  their  offspring  are  of 
greater  importance  than  themselves. 
Yet  such  must  be  the  case,  since  the 
character  which  remains  to  be  formed 
is  obviously  of  greater  import  and 
significance  to  society  than  that  which, 
for  good  or  ill,  is  already  developed. 
Each  generation  should  be  in  fact  an 
advance  upon  the  preceding  one  ;  and 
such  parents  as  can  leave  children  to 


succeed  them  who  shall  be  morally, 
mentally,  and  physically  superior  to 
themselves,  have  proved  themselves 
benefactors  to  society,  and  may  depart 
when  their  time  comes  in  the  comfort- 
able assurance  that  they  have  not 
lived  in  vain.  Self-indulgent  and 
egotistical  parents  may  be  disposed 
to  resist  such  a  doctrine ;  the 
wise  will  accept  it,  for  it  ils,  as 
George  Eliot  has  justly  observed,  "  the 
proper  order  of  things,  the  order  of 
Nature,  which  treats  all  maturity  as 
a  mere  nidvs  for  youth." 

And  do  you  especially,  O  reader, 
unto  whom  is  given  the  honour  of  being 
the  parent  of  an  old-fashioned  child, 
accept  that  charge  with  joy,  yet,  for 
it  is  a  sacred  one,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. Should  your  child  live,  well ; 
your  own  life  will  not  have  been 
entirely  a  fruitless  one,  since  you  were 
his  progenitor.  Should  he  die,  again 
well ;  you  will  have  entertained  an 
angel,  I  will  hope,  not  unawares. 

Frederic  Adye. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Afzul  £LhA.n  was  sitting  in  Shun- 
ker  DIus's  house  at  Faizapore  with  a 
frown  upon  his  face.  He  had  come 
all  the  way  in  order  to  consult  Ma- 
homed Lateef,  the  old  Syyed,  about  a 
certain  blue  envelope  which  was  hid- 
den away  in  his  skin-coat,  only  to  find 
that  the  old  man  had  retreated  before 
his  enemies  to  his  last  foothold  of 
land,  while  the  usurer  had  enlarged 
his  borders  at  the  expense  of  the 
old  chief's  ruined  house. 

Now  Mahomed  Lateef  was  Afzul 
KhUn's  patron.  It  came  about  in 
this  way.  The  latter  was  foster- 
brother  to  that  dead  son  who  had 
died  gloriously  in  the  regiment,  and 
who  had  been  born  at  an  outpost  on 
the  frontier;  indeed,  but  for  that 
old  man,  Afzul  would  never  have 
put  the  yoke  of  service  round  his 
neck.  So  his  frown  was  not  only 
on  account  of  his  useless  journey; 
much  of  it  was  anger  at  his  old 
friend's  misfortunes,  and  those  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  them.  It 
angered  him  to  see  a  blue  monkey 
painted  on  the  wall  in  front  of  which 
the  stanch  Mahommedan  used  to  say 
his  prayers  ;  it  angered  him  still  more 
to  see  the  rows  of  cooking-pots  where 
there  used  to  be  but  one.  Yet  busi- 
ness was  business,  and  Shunker  might 
be  able  to  tell  him  what  had  become 
of  the  Oommissariat-Colonel-«aAt6'« 
daughter;  for  Afzul  had  had  the 
address  of  the  letter  spelt  out  for  him 
by  a  self-satisfied  little  schoolboy  at 
Koh4t,  and  knew  enough  of  poor 
Dick's  family  history  to  suppose  that 
Belle  Stuart  must  be  his  cousin. 

£stuart-«aAt6'«  daughter,"  echoed 


<t 


Shunker,  a  sullen  scowl  settling  on  his 
face,  as  it  always  did  at  the  memory 
of  his  wrongs.  "Why  she  married 
that  sJubiian  Baby  who  lives  at  Sau- 
daghur  now,  because  he  was  turned 
out  of  the  service.  Wah  I  a  fine  pair, 
and  a  fine  tale.  She  had  a  lover, 
Marsden  of  a  Sikh  regiment,  who  paid 
for.  her  with  lakhs  on  lakhs.  Then, 
when  he  was  killed,  she  took  the 
money  and  married  Baby..  Scum ! 
and  they  talk  about  our  women ; 
bah  1 " 

This  was  not  all  malice  and  un- 
charitableness  on  the  usurer's  part ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  we 
know  very  little  of  Indian  social  life^ 
the  natives  know  still  less  of  ours, 
the  result  being,  on  both  sides,  the 
explanation  of  strange  phenomena  by 
our  own  familiar  experience ;  and  this 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  safe  guide  in  con- 
ditions of  which  we  know  nothing. 

Afzul  gave  a  gubtural  snort,  startling 
but  expressive.  "  She  married  Baby  1 
Truly  it  is  said  *  The  joumeyings  of 
fools  are  best  not  made.'  And  Mars- 
den-«aAt5, — long  life  to  him ! — ^was  her 
lover!  InshaUahf  she  might  have 
found  a  worse."  .;T?  ;^. 

"  Before    the     worms     got    hiii,/'  •' 
chuckled    Shunker;    ''and   then   YuS '^ 
money  was  wprth  another  fine  man. 
That    is    woman's    way,    white     or 
black." 

"  BaY) jscthib's  memf^'  repeated  Afzul 
meditatively.  "There  thou  speakest 
truth,  O  Shunker.  He  is  with  her 
now."  The  memory  of  those  two 
standing  together  hand  in  hand  came 
to  him  and  he  nodded  his  head  ap- 
provingly, for  the  thought  that  Belle's 
allegiance  might  return  to  its  original 
object  commended  itself  to  his  mind^ 


^  Copyright  1898,  by  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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his   view   of    the   subject   not   being 
occidental. 

"Who  is  with  her  now?"  asked 
Shunker  with  a  stare. 

'^  Marsden-8aAt5.  Hast  not  heard 
he  hath  come  back  to  life  ?  *' 

The  usurer's  eyes  almost  started 
from  his  head.  "  Come  back  !  "  he 
shrieked.  "  He  is  not  dead  1  Oh  holy 
Lukshmi,  what  offerings  to  thy  shrine ! 
Why,  the  shaitan  will  lose  the  money ; 
he  will  have  to  give  up  the  business ; 
and  I — oh  Gunesh-Jt  /  I  am  revenged, 
I  am  reveDged  !  "  He  lay  back  on  his 
bed  gaspiDg,  gurgling,  choking  with 
spitetul  laughter  and  real  passionate 
delight. 

The  Pa  than  scowled.  His  know- 
ledge of  English  law  was  limited,  and 
he  objected  to  laughter  at  Marsden- 
sahib^s  expense.  "  If  he  gave  it  to  the 
mem  for  what  he  got,  as  thou  sayest, 
Shunker,  M&rsdeii'Sahib  will  never 
ask  it  back.  He  will  take  the  woman 
instead;  that  is  but  fair." 

**  Thou  dost  not  understand  their 
crooked  ways,"  gasped  Shunker ;  "and 
'tis  waste  of  time  to  explain.  So  Mars- 
den-sahib  is  alive  again  ;  that  is  news 
indeed.  Hurri  Gunga !  I  must  go 
down  to  Saudaghur  and  felicitate  the 
shaitan  on  his  friend's  return.  He, 
he,  on  his  friend's  return  !  " 

Afzul  felt  the  longing  of  the  fron- 
tiersman to  stick  a  knife  in  a  fat 
Hindu  stomach,  but  he  refrained. 
The  blue  envelope  was  going  to  be  a 
heavier  responsibility  than  he  had 
thought  for,  and  till  that  was  settled 
he  must  not  wander  into  by-ways. 
No  matter  how  the  pig-faced  idolater 
had  lied  in  other  things,  it  was  true 
about  the  mem  and  the  Major ;  Afzul 
had  seen  that  with  his  own  eyes. 
Had  T>ic\i-sahib  been  her  lover  too? 
And  what  did  both  those  brave  ones 
see  in  such  a  poor,  thin  creature? 
Truly  the  ways  of  the  sahib-logue  were 
past  finding  out.  Nevertheless  he 
would  seek  out  the  old  KhS,n,  and  see 
what  he  said.  Shunker  might  be 
lying  ;  all  except  that  about  the  mcm- 
safiib  and  the  Major ;  that  was  true. 

It  was  well  on  to  noon  when  Afzul, 


after  many  hours  of  varied  travelling, 
by  train,  by  canal,  and  finally  on  foot, 
found  himself  in  Mahomed  Lateef's 
last  few  acres  of  land.  Of  a  surety 
they  were  not  ones  to  be  voluntarily 
chosen  as  a  resting-place;  bare  of 
everything  save  the  sparse  stalks  of 
last  year's  millet  crop,  showing  all  too 
clearly  how  scanty  that  crop  had  been  ; 
bare  to  the  very  walls  of  the  half- 
ruined  tower  which  stood  supported 
on  one  side  by  the  mud  hovel  occupied 
by  the  owner.  A  significant  fact  that 
bareness,  showing  the  lack  of  flocks 
and  herds,  the  lack  of  everything  that 
was  not  wanted  for  immediate  use. 
And  as  he  stood  at  the  open  door  of 
the  yard,  it  also  showed  clean-swept 
and  garnished,  dire  sign  of  the  poverty 
which  allows  nothing  to  go  to  waste. 
Yet  it  was  not  empty  of  all,  for  as 
the  Pathan  knocked  again,  a  child, 
bubbling  over  with  laughter,  ran  from 
a  dark  door  into  the  sunlight. 

"  NUna,  N§.na  [grand-dad],  catch, 
catch  ! "  it  cried,  and  its  little  legs, 
unsteady  though  they  were,  kept  their 
advantage  on<  the  long  ones  behind, 
long  but  old,  crippled  too  with 
rheumatism  and  want  of  food  to  keep 
the  stern  old  heart  in  fighting  order ; 
yet  bubbling  over  with  laughter,  also, 
was  the  stern  old  face.  "  Catch  thee, 
gazelle  of  the  desert!  fleetest  son  of 
Byramghor !  Who  could  catch  thee  ? 
Ah,  God  and  his  Prophet !  thou  hast 
not  hurt  thyself,  little  heart  of  my 
heart !  What,  no  tears  ?  Fatma, 
Fatma !  the  boy  hath  fallen,  and  on 
my  life  he  hath  not  shed  a  tear.  Aiy 
the  bold  heart !  ai,  tne  brave  man  ! " 

An  old  woman,  bent  almost  double 
with  age,  crept  from  the  door.  She 
kissed  the  child's  feet  as  it  sat  throned 
in  its  grandfather's  arms.  Her  lips 
could  reach  no  higher,  but  that  was 
high  enough  for  worship.  "  He  never 
cries !  None  of  them  cried,  and  he  is  like 
them  all,"  she  crooned.  **  Dost  have  a 
mind,  'Khknrsahiby  of  Futteh  Mahomed 
falling  ? — the  first,  and  I  so  frightened. 
There  was  a  scratch  a  finger  long  on 
his  knee  and " 

"  Peace,  FS.tma,  and  go  back  !  There 
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is  a  stranger  at  the  door.     Go  back,  I 
say  !  " 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  draw  the 
veil  over  those  bent  shoulders,  but  the 
old  woman's  wrinkled  hands  did  their 
best  as  she  scurried  away  obediently. 

"  Salaam  Alaikoom  I  '*  said  the 
Pathan.  "  The  mother  may  return. 
It  is  I,  Afzul,  brother  of  the  breast." 

"  Afzul !  "  The  old  martinet's  face 
grew  dark.  "The  only  Afzul  I  knew 
was  a  runaway  and  a  deserter.  Art 
thou  he  r' 

"  Ay  !  Khan-«aAifi,"  repHed  the 
man  calmly.  "  I  ran  away  because  I 
had  sold  my  life  to  Marsden-^oAid,  and 
I  wanted  to  buy  it  back  again.  I  have 
done  it,  and  I  am  free." 

"  Marsden-^aAtd  /  'Tis  long  since  I 
heard  that  name.  Allah  be  with  the 
brave  !  Pity  there  was  none  to  stand 
between  him  and  death  as  on  that  day 
when  my  son  died." 

"  Thou  liest,  'Khkn-sahih.  I  stood 
in  my  brother's  place.  Marsden-saAi5 
is  not  dead.  I  left  him  three  days 
gone  at  Saudaghur." 

*'Not  dead?  This  is  a  tale!  A 
prisoner  no  doubt.  InshaUah !  my 
blood  scents  something  worth  words. 
Here,  Fatma,  take  the  child;  or, 
stay,  'tis  best  he  should  hear  too. 
Such  things  sink  through  the  skin  and 
strengthen  the  heart.  And  bring  food, 
woman,  what  thou  hast,  and  no 
excuses.  A  brave  man  stomachs  all 
save  insult." 

So,  with  the  child  on  his  knee,  the 
old  soldier  listened  to  Afzul  Kh&n's 
story,  while  in  the  dark  room  beyond 
the  women  positively  shed  tears  of 
shame  over  the  poor  appearance  which 
the  plain  bajra^  cakes,  unsweetened, 
unbuttered,  presented  on  the  big  brass 
platter. 

"  There  is  the  boy's  curdled  milk," 
suggested  his  sad-faced  mother.  **  He 
will  not  mind  for  a  day." 

"  Peace,  unnatural ! "  scolded  the 
grandmother.  "  The  boy's  milk,  for- 
sooth !  What  next  I  Women  nowa- 
days have  no  heart.  A  strange  man, 
and  the  boy's  milk  forsooth  !  " 

'  Small  millet ;  the  food  of  the  poorest. 


H.a.iy kt-bibi  blushed  under  her  brown 
skin.  Hers  was  a  hard  life  with  her 
husband  far  over  the  black  water,  and 
this  stern  old  man  and  woman  for 
gaolers.  But  the  boy  was  hers  ;  she 
hugged  that  knowledge  to  her  heart 
and  it  comforted  her. 

The  evening  drew  in,  the  child  dozed 
off  to  sleep,  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  adventure  was  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  ^^  Inshallah  !  but  thou  didst 
well ! "  **  God  send  the  traitors  to 
hell !  "  "  Ay  !  Marsden-«aAi6  was 
ever  the  bravest  of  the  brave !  "  These 
and  many  another  exclamation  testified 
to  the  old  campaigner's  keen  interest. 
But  when  Afzul  began  tentatively  to 
question  him  about  the  blue  envelope 
the  light  died  from  the  hollow  eyes. 
Raby-fia/it5^  Nay,  he  knew  nought 
save  that  the  people  said  it  was  the 
mem-aahiVa  money  he  was  spending  in 
this  new  talk  of  indigo  and  what  not. 
He  wished  them  no  ill,  but  Murghub 
Ahmad,  far  away  in  the  Andamans, 
had  saved  the  mem  from  insult, — 
perhaps  worse — and  she  had  given 
evidence  against  him  in  the  trial.  He 
wished  no  man  ill,  but  if  what  the 
people  said  was  true,  and  Raby-sa/ii5'« 
new  dam  would  prevent  the  river  from 
doing  its  duty,  then  it  would  be 
a  different  matter.  Ay !  the  new 
factory  was  but  ten  miles  up  the  river, 
but  no  one  lived  there  as  yet. 

Now  the  matter  of  the  blue  envelope 
became  more  and  more  oppressive  to 
Afzul  Khan  the  more  he  thought  of 
it.  Easy  enough  to  send  it  anony- 
mously to  Raby-«a/w5'5  rtumy  and  so 
be  quit  of  it  once  for  all ;  but  what 
if  she  had  taken  the  Major's  money,  as 
Shunker  asserted,  in  order  to  buy  a 
new  husband !  And  what  if  this 
paper  of  Eshmitt-«aAi5'«  meant  more 
loot?  Afzul  was,  all  unconsciously, 
jealous  of  this  white-faced  mem,  and 
but  for  a  strange  soi^t  of  loyalty  to 
the  boy  he  had  betrayed  would  have 
liked  to  put  the  letter  in  the  fire,  shake 
himself  loose  of  all  ties,  and  return  to 
his  people. 

'*  !Nay  !  thou  askest  more  than  I 
have  to  give,"  replied  Mahomed  Lateef 
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to  his  questioning.  *'  I  know  'tis  on 
paper  they  leave  their  moneys,  for,  as 
I  said,  the  Colonel-«aAt6  once  asked 
me — 'twas  in  China,  during  the  war — 
to  set  my  name  as  witness  to  some- 
thing." 

"Was  it  long-shaped,  in  a  blue 
cover?  "  asked  Afzul,  eagerly. 

"There  was  no  cover,  but  it  was 
long,  like  the  summons  from  the  courts. 
Stay!  if  thy  mind  be  really  set  on 
such  knowledge  there  is  a  friend  of 
my  poor  Murghub's, — one  who  pleads 
in  the  courts — even  now  resting  in 
his  father's  village  but  a  space  from 
here.  He  must  know  more  than  thou 
canst  want  to  hear." 

So  in  the  cool  of  the  next  morning 
Afzul  walked  through  the  barren  fields 
to  see  the  pleader.  A  keen-iaped,  sallow 
young  man,  seemingly  glad  to  escape 
for  the  time  from  patent-leather  boots 
and  such  like  products  of  civilisation. 
The  Fa,than  found  him  squatting  over 
against  a  hookah  and  basking  in  the 
sunshine  like  the  veriest  villager.  For 
all  that  he  was  fulfilled  with  strange 
knowledge  of  law  and  order  as  admin- 
istered by  the  alien,  and  Afzul  sat 
open-eyed  while  he  discoursed  of  lega- 
cies, and  settlements,  of  theyisTne  covert 
and  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Act,  with  a  side  glance  at  divorces  and 
permanent  alimony, — strange  topics  to 
be  gravely  discussed  at  the  gateway  of 
an  Indian  village  through  which  men 
were  carried  to  their  rest  and  women 
to  their  bridal  beds,  with  scant  appeal 
to  anything  but  custom.  It  utterly 
confused  Afzul,  though  it  sent  him 
away  convinced  that  the  blue  envelope 
must  mean  the  loot  of  another  lover  to 
the  memrsahib. 

"J[  will  wait,"  he  said  to  himself 
decisively  ;  "  yes,  I  will  wait  until  she 
is  faithful  and  marries  the  Major; 
then,  as  that  pleader- fellow  says,  he 
will  get  the  money.  But  if  he  leaves 
her  and  takes  his  money  instead,  then 
I  will  send  her  the  envelope.  That  is 
but  fair.  God  and  his  Prophet !  but 
their  ways  are  confusing.  'Tis  better 
to  steal  and  fight  as  we  do ;  it  makes 
tjie  women  faithful." 


That  evening  he  spent  half  an  hour 
with   a  needle   and   thread   borrowed 
from  old  F4tma,  engaged  in  sewing  the 
blue  envelope  safely  into  his  skin-coat. 
Then  he  sat  once  more  stirring  the  old 
Mahommedan's  blood   with    tales    of 
fight  and  adventure  till  far  on  into  the 
night.     Yet  the  earliest  blink  of  dawn 
found  him   creeping   away   from   the 
still  sleeping  household,  and  his  right 
arm  bare  of  a  massive  gold  bracelet  he 
had  worn  for  years.     That  he  had  left 
lying  on  the  baby's  pillow  ;  for  was 
not  the  child  the  son  of  his  brother  ? 
Had  not  his   father   saved   Marsden- 
sahib  also  1     Ah !  that  score  was  not 
paid  ofE  yet.     He  still  seemed  to  see 
the  tall  figure  standing  in  the  sunlight. 
Fool  that  he  had  been  not  to  fire,  in- 
stead of  giving  himself  away  at  a  mere 
word  !     Even  now,    though  he  knew 
that   but    for   him   Philip   Marsden's 
bones  would  have  been  churning  in  a 
dreary  dance  of  death  at  the  bottom  of 
some  boiling  pool  in  the  TerwHn  tor- 
rent, he  felt  the  bitterness  of  defeat. 
His  very   admiration,   growing  as  it 
did  with  the  other's  display  of  pluck, 
added  to  his  resentment.     To  take  an 
order  from  a  man  when  you  had  your 
finger  on  the  trigger  of  your  rifle  !     It 
was  all  very  well  to  save  a  wounded 
comrade,  to  stand  by  him  through  thick 
and  thin,  but  that  did  not  show  him, 
or  convince  yourself,  that  you  cared  as 
little  for  his  menace  as  he  had  done  for 
yours.     Some  day,  yes,  some  day,  he 
would  stand  up  before  Marsden-«aAt6 
and   defy  him.      Then  he  could   cry 
quits,  and  go  home  to  his  own  people 
in  peace. 

Nevertheless,  the  news  of  his  master's 
accident  which  met  him  on  his  return 
to  Saudaghur  sent  him  without  an 
instant's  pause  to  the  factory  where 
Philip  still  lay  unconscious.  And 
when  he  walked,  at  the  dead  of 
night,  into  the  big  bare  room  where 
Belle  sat  watching,  his  face  softened 
at  the  sight  of  that  dark  head  on 
the  pillow.  It  softened  still  more 
when  something  of  the  past — Heaven 
knows  what — seemed  to  come  with 
him,    rousing    a     low,    quick     voice 
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from  the  bed.  "  Af zul,  it  is  cold  ;  put 
on  more  fuel.  Do  you  not  feel  the  cold  1 
Afzul,  Afzul  1 "  For  that  something 
had  carried  Philip  Marsden  back  to 
the  smoky  cave  among  the  snows, 
although  the  windows  stood  wide  open 
to  let  in  the  tardy  coolness  of  the  sum- 
mer night. 

The  Pathan  drew  himself  together 
and  stood  at  attention.  **  Huzoor  ! '' 
he  answered  quietly.  *'  It  is  done ; 
the  fire  blazes." 

Belle  in  the  half-shadows  thrown  by 
the  sheltered  lamp  stood  up  looking 
kindly  at  the  new-comer.  "  I'm  glad 
you  have  come,  Afzul,"  she  whispered ; 
^<he  has  been  calling  for  you  so 
often." 

Behind  his  military  salute  the  man 
smiled  approvingly.  She  was  of  the 
right  sort,  faithful  to  the  old  love. 
Marsden-^oAtd  should  marry  her  and 
get  the  money,  if  that  was  the  way 
they  managed  things  over  the  black 
water.  And  this  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion grew  upon  him  as  he  watched  her 
unfailing  devotion  when,  between 
them,  they  helped  the  sick  man  through 
the  dreary  trouble  which  was  all  too 
familiar  to  the  Pathan.  <<  It  was  so  in 
the  cave,"  he  would  say,  as  time  dragged 
on,  through  days  when  the  sick  man 
lay  stUl  and  silent,  through  nights 
when  the  quick  hurried  words  never 
seemed  to  leave  his  lips,  and  it  was  all 
they  could  do  to  keep  on  the  band- 
ages. 

*'  It's  the  bullet  in  the  shoulder 
blade  that's  troublin'  him,"  said  the 
clever  little  Irish  doctor,  who  rode 
forty  miles  every  day  between  two 
trains  in  order  to  see  his  patient  and 
keep  an  eye  on  his  hospital.  **  Put 
three  more  days'  strength  into  him, 
Mrs.  Raby,  and  I'll  bring  over  another 
man  and  we'll  have  at  it  somehow. 
The  wound  has  niver  healed,  and  niver 
will  till  it  gets  a  fair  chance." 

Shortly  after  this  Belle  found  her- 
self pacing  up  and  down  the  verandah, 
scarcely  daring  to  think  of  what  was 
going  on  within.  Would  he  die ;  was 
this  really  the  end?  Was  it  to  be 
peace  at  last,  and  no  more  struggle  1 


And  lo  and  behold  !  when  the  doctors 
let  her  into  the  room  again  he  was 
lying  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  because 
the  pain,  the  ceaseless  pain  which  had 
annihilated  everything  else  in  the 
world,  was  gone. 

"  I've  given  you  a  lot  of  trouble," 
he  said,  and  even  as  he  spoke  fell  asleep 
from  sheer,  blessed  ease. 

After  that  again  came  a  time  when 
even  Afzul  stood  aside  and  let  the  mem 
take  the  lead  while  he  sat  watching 
her  curiously ;  a  time  when  it  posi- 
tively seemed  more  to  her  that  Philip 
should  take  so  many  spoonfuls  of 
nourishment  every  kour  than  that  he 
should  get  better ;  when  the  content 
of  immediate  success  blotted  out  the 
thought  of  future  failure,  and  the  fear 
of  death  was  forgotten  in  the  desire 
of  staving  it  ofp.  Most  people  who  have 
nursed  a  case  in  which  even  the  doc- 
tors stay  their  hands  and  wait  on 
Nature,  know  that  strange  dream-like 
life  wherein  the  peaks  and  passes  on 
the  temperature-chart  seem  by  con- 
traries to  raise  or  depress  the  whole 
world.  Belle  fought  the  fight  bravely  ; 
and  not  until  she  stood  one  day 
looking  at  a  thermometer  which 
registered  normal  did  she  feel  a  sink- 
ing at  her  heart.  They  had  come  down 
into  the  low  levels  of  life ;  they 
were  back  in  the  work- day  world. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  one  they  had  left 
six  weeks  before.  Even  outwardly  it 
had  changed.  The  last  green  blade 
of  grass  had  withered  to  a  brown 
shadow  on  the  sun-baked  soil,  and  the 
dust-storms  of  May  swept  over  the 
half-finished  house. 

''  It  looks  dreary  enough  now,  but 
just  you  wait  till  next  year,"  said 
John  Baby  in  his  cheerful  confident 
way.  '*  The  new  dam  will  be  finished, 
I  hope,  the  water  will  come  in  at  high 
level  to  the  garden,  the  place  will  be 
a  paradise  of  flowers,  and  we  shall  be 
dividing  thirty-per-cent  profit.  There's 
a  prospect !  Oh,  by  the  way,  did  I 
ever  tell  you  that  beast  Shunker  D&s 
came  down  just  after  you  did,  Marsden, 
expecting  to  find  me  on  my  back  like  a 
turned  turtle  ?    His  face,  when  he  saw 
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I  was  jolly  as  a  sandboy,  was  a  cau- 
tion !  By  George !  that  man  does  hate 
me  and  no  mistake/' 

Belle  moved  a  step  nearer  her  hus- 
band and  laid  her  hand  on  the  back  of 
his  easy-chair.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
his  good-nature  in  leaving  her  free  to 
nurse  Philip,  but  somehow  she  felt 
they  had  drifted  far  apart  during 
the  past  six  weeks.  "I  seem  to 
have  heard  nothing,"  she  began,  wist- 
fully. 

"  Better  employed  on  the  head  of 
the  firm,  my  dear,"  he  replied  with 
a  laugh.  "  You  do  her  credit,  Mars- 
•den.  And  now  I  must  be  off  again, 
for  there  is  some  idiotic  fuss  at  a  vil- 
lage a  few  miles  off.  Shunker's  work, 
I  expect ;  but  we  are  too  strong  for 
him.  Even  the  native  recognises  the 
almighty  dollar  ;  and  if  they  will  only 
have  patience  I'll  engage  to  treble  the 
revenue  of  this  district.  Well,  good- 
bye. Belle.  I'll  be  back  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  Soon  as  I  can  '  get,'  as 
the  Americans  say.  Take  care  of 
yourselves." 

When  he  had  gone  the  punkah 
went  on  swinging,  Belle's  hands 
knitted  busily,  Philip's  lay  idle  in  the 
languor  of  convalescence ;  all  was  as 
before,  and  yet  there  was  a  difference, 
— a  difference  of  which  each  was  con- 
scious, and  which  brought  a  certain 
restraint. 

"  Why  does  Shunker  hate  him  ? " 
asked  Major  Marsden. 

There  was  no  lack  of  confidence  now 
between  these  two,  and  if  he  asked 
many  questions  she  was  quite  ready 
to  answer  them  faithfully,  according 
to  her  lights.  In  this  one,  however, 
she  failed  to  give  a  just  impression, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Kshe  herself 
had  no  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
usurer's  malice.  In  fact,  his  impotent 
rage  on  discovering  that  Philip's  re- 
turn had  apparently  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  Rabys  would  have  been 
incredible  to  an  educated  English- 
woman, had  she  been  aware  of  it, 
which  she  was  not.  The  man,  coming 
down  to  Saudaghur  expectant  of  con 
fiternation,  had  found  nothing  but  a 


stir  of  fresh  enterprise  which  his  keen 
eye  for  business  told  him  meant  money. 
He  wandered  about  from  village  to 
village,  noting  the  golden  seed  being 
sown  by  his  adversary,  until  the 
thought  of  the  harvest  in  which  he 
would  have  no  share  positively  worried 
him  into  spleen  and  ague.  And  as 
he  lay  among  the  simple  village  folk  a 
fresh  idea  for  revenge  came  to  console 
him.  It  is  never  hard  to  change  the 
stolid  opposition  of  the  Indian  peasant 
into  stolid  obstruction.  No  overt 
injustice  is  required,  nothing  but  a 
disregard  of  custom  ;  and  so  Shunker, 
taking  advantage  of  the  short  period 
during  which  he  had  been  associated 
in  partnership  with  John  Raby,  began 
cautiously  to  call  in  debts  in  the  name 
of  the  firm.  Now  in  an  Indian  village 
a  debt  to  the  ancestral  usurer  is  a 
debt ;  that  is  to  say  no  flighty  ephe- 
meral liability  which  may  crop  up  at 
any  time  claiming  payment,  but  a 
good,  solid  inheritance  going  back 
sometimes  a  generation  or  two ;  a 
patent  almost  of  solvency,  a  claim 
certainly  for  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  your  banker ;  since  a  bumper 
crop  might  any  day  give  you  the 
upper-hand,  or  a  bad  one  make  it  still 
more  unwise  for  the  creditor  to  present 
his  bill.  Thus,  when  Shunter  dis- 
regarded time-worn  prejudices  to  the 
extent  of  asking  one  Pera,  an  old- 
established  customer,  to  make  a  settle- 
ment, the  latter  looked  as  if  the 
foundations  of  the  round  world  had 
been  moved. 

"Pay,"  he  said  slowly,  his  broad 
nostrils  inflated  like  those  of  a  horse 
shying  at  novelty ;  "  I  am  always  pay- 
ing, huniah-jiy  year  by  year,  one  har- 
vest or  another.  God  knows  how 
much,  but  'tis  the  old  way,  and  old 
ways  are  good." 

**  They  are  good,"  sighed  the  usurer 
piously.  **  I  like  them  myself,  Pera ; 
but  new  masters  have  new  ways." 

**  New  masters  do  not  make  new 
land,"  retorted  the  peasant  shrewdly 
enough.  "That  remains  the  same.  It 
must  be  sown  ;  yet  when  I  ask  the  seed- 
grain,  as  my  fathers  have  done,  the 
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answer  is  *  Fay  I '  Pay  !  of  course  I  will 
pay  when  the  crops  ripen.  Does  not 
harvest  mean  payment  to  the  peasant?" 

"Your  crops  won't  ripen  long  on 
those  fields,  I'm  afraid,  my  poor  Pera  ! 
The  sahib  wants  land,  here,  every- 
where, for  this  new  factory  of  his. 
The  men  who  will  not  pay  will  see 
what  befalls.  A  little  will  go  this 
year,  a  little  more  next.  If  I  were 
alone  'twould  be  a  different  matter, 
for  I  was  ever  faithful  to  my  friends." 

Shunker's  air  of  virtuous  distress 
was  admirable,  but  Pera  laughed,  the 
rough  peasant's  laugh  full  of  broad 
toleration.  "  As  vermin  to  the  Pathan, 
so  are  the  grain-dealers  to  the  farmer  ! 
We  warm  you,  and  you  feed  on  us  till 
you  grow  troublesome,  then — off  goes 
the  coat !  One  buniah  is  like  another ; 
why  then  dost  change  1 " 

"  I  change  not,  dunderhead  !  "  cried 
Shunker  enraged  at  a  certain  slow 
superiority  in  the  other.  "  'Tis  Raby- 
sahib  claims  payment." 

"Then  tell  IRsiby-sahib  1  will  pay 
when  the  river  comes.  It  will  come 
this  year  perhaps,  if  not,  next  year; 
if  luck  be  bad,  it  may  tarry  twain, 
not  longer.  It  comes  ever  sooner  or 
Jater  ;  then  let  us  talk  of  payment." 

Shunker  leaned  forward,  his  evil 
face  kindling  with  malice.  "  But 
what,  Pera,  if  the  river  never  returns  1 
What  if  B&hj-saAib*8  new  dam  is 
built  to  prevent  the  water  coming,  so 
that  he  may  have  a  grip  on  the  land  ] 
What  if  the  seed-grain  thou  sowest 
springs  green,  to  die  yellow,  year  after 
yearl" 

Pera  Ditta's  ox-eyes  opened  help- 
lessly. What  if  the  river  never  re- 
turned? The  idea  was  too  vast  for 
him,  and  yet  it  remained  with  him 
long  after  Shunker  had  gone  to  sow 
the  same  seed  of  mischief  in  other 
minds.  He  did  it  deftly,  taking  care 
not  to  turn  the  screw  too  tightly  at 
first,  lest  he  should  bring  down  on 
himself  the  villagers'  final  argument 
of  the  stick.  The  reason  given  by  the 
Laird  of  Inverawe  for  hanging  the 
Laird  of  Inyerie,  "  that  he  just  didna 
like  him,"  has  been  given  before  now 
as  fair  cause  for  doing  an  unfortunate 


usurer  to  death  with  quarterstaves. 
So  Shunker  did  not  disturb  primeval 
calm  too  rudely.  Nevertheless  as  he 
paused  for  a  night,  ere  returning  to 
Faizapore,  in  the  empty  house  at 
Saudaghur  where  Kirpo  had  passed 
the  months  of  R&mu's  captivity,  he 
felt  content  with  his  labours.  He  had 
started  a  stone  of  unpopularity  on  its 
travels,  which  by  and  by  would  bring 
down  an  avalanche  on  his  enemy. 

As  he  lounged  on  the  string  bed,  set 
for  coolness  on  the  flat  roof,  he  told  him- 
self, not  without  a  measure  of  truth,  that 
sooner  or  later  all  his  enemies  perished. 
Ah,  if  it  were  only  as  easy  to  keep  those 
you  loved  in  life  as  it  was  to  drive 
those  you  hated  down  to  death  1  But 
it  was  not ;  and  the  thought  of  frail, 
sickly  Nuttu  came,  as  it  often  did,  to 
take  the  savour  even  from  revenge. 
The  memory  of  deserted  Kirpo's  sons, 
— those  strapping  youngsters  whom 
he  had  often  seen  playing  on  that  very 
roof — made  him  groan  and  roll  over 
on  his  fat  stomach  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  marrying  yet  another 
wife.  He  had  married  so  many  only 
to  find  disappointment.  As  his  face 
came  back,  disheartened,  to  the  un- 
sympathetic stars  which  fought  against 
him,  he  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
For  there  was  Kirpo  herself  tall  and 
menacing  standing  beside  the  bed. 
The  veil,  wrapped  tightly  round  her 
body,  left  her  disfigured  death's-head 
face  visible* 

"  Don't  be  more  of  a  coward  than 
need  be,"  she  said  scornfully,  as  the 
L41a,  after  shooting  up  like  a  Jack-in- 
the-box,  began  to  sidle  away  from  her, 
his  dangling  legs  swinging  wildly  in 
his  efforts  to  move  his  fat  form.  "  I've 
not  come  to  beat  the  breath  from  thy 
carcase.  'Twill  die  soon  enough,  never 
fear  ;  and  just  now  there  is  a  son  to 
*  perform  the  obsequies.  There  won't 
be  one  by  and  by." 

The  indifference  of  her  voice,  and 
the  aptness  of  her  words  to  his  own 
thoughts,  roused  the  L41a's  rage. 
"  What  dost  want,  hag  of  a  noseless 
one  ?  "  he  shrieked.  "  She-devil !  base- 
born  ! " 

"  Not  bad  words,  L4la,"  she  inter- 
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rupted  calmly.  ^*  I've  had  enough  of 
them.  I  want  money.  I'm  starving ; 
thou  knowest  it.  What  else  could 
Ibei" 

"Starving!"  The  word  rolled 
sweeter  than  any  honey  under  Shun- 
ker's  tongue.  "Then  starve  away. 
So  thou  thoughtest  to  trick  me,  me ! 
How  didst  like  the  bangles,  Kirpo 
dear  ?  the  brave  bangles, — he, — he  ! " 

To  his  surprise  the  allusion  failed 
to  touch  her.  Instead  of  breaking 
into  abuse  she  looked  at  him  curiously, 
drew  her  veil  so  as  to  hide  all  but  her 
great  dark  eyes,  and  squatted  down, 
as  if  for  a  chat,  on  the  ground  opposite 
to  him. 

"  Look  here,  Lala,"  she  said.  "  This 
is  no  matter  for  ill  words ;  'tis  busi- 
ness. What  is  past,  is  past.  I'm  going 
to  give  thee  a  chance  for  the  future, — 
a  last  chance !  Dost  hear  ?  So  I've 
come  to  say  I  am  starving.  For  six 
months  I  paid  for  my  food  in  this  very 
place,  paid  for  it  in  thy  pleasure.  Fair 
and  square  so  far.  But  now,  because 
of  that  pleasure,  Kamu  is  in  jail  again 
and  I  am  noseless.  Then  Kamu's 
people  have  taken  his  sons, — hai  I  hai  ! 
his  beautiful  sons — from  me  because 
of  that  pleasure.  Is  not  that  payment 
enough,  LMa  %    Shall  I  starve  also  % " 

"Why  notr*  chuckled  Shunker. 
"  I  have  no  need  of  thee  any  more." 

Kirpo  leaned  forward  with  hand 
raised  in  warning,  her  fierce  eyes  on 
his  face.  "  Have  a  care,  Lila,  have 
a  care !  It  is  the  last  chance.  Thou 
dost  not  want  me  ;  good.  I  asked  for 
naught  to  be  taken ;  I  asked  for  some- 
thing to  be  given." 

"  Not  a  paisa,  not  a  pai  I "  broke 
in  the  usurer  brutally.  "  I'm  glad  of 
thy  starvation ;  I'm  glad  they've  taken 
away  thy  sons." 

**  Stop,  Lala  1 "  shrined  Kirpo,  her 
calm  gone,  her  voice  ringing  with  pas- 
sion. "  I  did  not  say  fay  sons !  I 
said  Bamu's  !     Look,  Shunker,  look  ! 

I  have  another, "  as   she  spoke, 

she  tore  her  veil  aside — "  in  my  arms, 
Llila  !  Is  he  not  fair  and  strong  for  a 
two  months'  babe?  Would  you  not 
like  to  have  him  %  No,  no,  hands  ofP, 
no  touching !  He  is  mine,  I  say,  mine, 


mine  !  "  She  sprang  to  her  feet  hold- 
ing the  baby  high  above  his  head  ex-^ 
ultantly.  He  sat  staring  at  it,  and 
trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"Kirpo!"  he  gasped,  "give  it  to 
me ;  by  all  the  Gods  in  Heaven,  I  will 

pay 

A  peal  of  mocking  laughter  greeted 
the  words.  "  Bah  1  Now  I  have 
roused  thee.  'Tis  all  a  lie,  Shunker, 
all  a  lie !  Only  a  trick  of  starving 
Kirpo's  !  And  yet,  somehow  he  favours 
thee  as  thou  mightest  have  been  before 
the  grease  came  to  spoil  beauty,  ^ot 
all  that  not  like  Nuttu,  the  sickly  <Jne. 
Nuttu  will  die,  this  one  will  live. 
Wilt  thou  not,  heart's  darling  and  de- 
light ]  "  She  covered  the  ^ahe/wijJBkjffh 
storm  of  passionate  kisses.  ^i^F 

"Kirpo!    by  all  the  tormentaf' 
hell "  urged  Shunker. 

"What!  art  there  already m^ot 
so  fast,  L41a,  not  so  fast !  Wa|t  till 
I  bring  this  babe  to  curse  thy  pyre,  to 
spit  on  thy  ashes, — thy  son, — thy 
son ! " 

"  It  is  a  lie  I "  burst  in  the  fetched 
man,  beside  mimself  with  doubt,  cer- 
tainty, and  desire.    "  He  is  not  mine." 

"  Well  said,  Shunker,  well  said  I  " 
laughed  Kirpo  triumphantly^  growing 
calmer  with  her  evident  success.  "  He 
is  not  thine,  he  is  mine."  Sh^  folded 
her  veil  round  the  sleeping  cjiild  with 
a  flourish,  as  if  to  emphasiiiB  her  words, 
and  stepped  backwards.  As  she  stood 
there  sombre,  malignant,  the  winged 
thoughts  flew  through  Shunker's  brain. 
There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  possible 
divorce,  no  remarriage  for  the  Hindu  ; 
but  if  Ramu  could  be  got  out  of  the 
way,  he,  Shunker  Dks,  might  pose  as 
a  social  reformer.  It  was  a  fine  idea. 
Or  he  might, a  thousand  sugges- 
tions found  expression  in  the  covetous 
hands  he  stretched  towards  his  victim. 
"  Kirpo,  listen  !  " 

"  I  will  not  listen.  I  gave  the  chance 
for  the  child's  sake.     Now " 


19 


"  Kirpo !  take  what  thou  likest — 
"I  will  take  what  I  like,  Lala. 
That  is  revenge  !  "  Before  he  could 
say  another  word  she  had  turned  her 
back  on  him,  and  ere  he  could  rise  to 
stop  her  was  down  the  narrow  stair 
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and  out  into  the  street  with  her  pre- 
cious burden. 

So  Lila  Shunker  Das  lay  down  and 
cried,  because  not  one  of  the  women 
his  wealth  had  bought  could  bear  him 
a  son  save  this  Kirpo  whom  he  had 
betrayed.  Fool  that  he  was  not  to 
have  seen  she  must  have  some  deep 
move  on  hand  ere  she  came  to  beg  of 
him  !  Keveuge  !  He  had  dreamt  of 
that  himself ;  but  what  was  his  poor 
spite  to  this  devilish  malice?  He 
tried  to  remember  that  want  was  a 
hard  master ;  that  Kirpo's  own  people 
came  from  beyond  the  fourth  ^  river 
and  were  therefore  useless  to  her  as  a 
refuge;  that  it  was  woman's  way  to 
^bark  more  than  bite.  In  his  heart  of 
^iiei^s  he  knew  that  she  had  said  truly 
*J|bl  she  offered  him  his  last  chance, 
^as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  he  sat 
tryii^kto  recover  coni&dence  on  the 
edge  orhis  bed,  Kirpo  and  the  baby, 
with  many  a  swing  of  the  full  skirts 
as  she  strode  along,  were  making  their 
way  direct  to  the  enemy's  camp ;  i{i 
other  words  to  John  Eaby's  new 
factory.  The  saMb  had  interfered  on 
her  behalf  once,  and  he  hated  Shunker. 
He  could  give  her  coolie's  work  on  the 
new  dam,  and  in  return  she  could  give 
him  valuable  information  as  to  the 
usurer's  little  game.  The  Llila  had 
had  his  chance,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
comfort,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
child.  Now  she  would  devote  herself 
to  revenge  and  gain  a  living  at  the 
same  time. 

Of  all  this,  however.  Belle  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant ;  nor  did  Kirpo  say 
more  to  her  new  master  than  was 
necessary  to  show  a  sound,  conceivable 
reason  for  her  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  his  cause.  John  Raby  laughed 
when  he  heard  of  his  enemy's  vows  of 
vengeance ;  but  he  was  wise  enough  to 
see  the  prospect  of  unpopularity  with 
his  poorer  neighbours,  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  being  prepared  for  opposition. 
**I  hope  you  don't  mind,  Marsden," 
he  said  a  day  or  two  before  the  Major 
left,  "  but  I've  been  treating  with  that 
truculent  rascal  of  yours,  Afzul.  He's 
*  The  extreme  south-east. 


coming  back  to  India,  he  says,  next 
cold  weather,  on  business  or  some- 
thing. I've  asked  him  to  bring  me  a 
gang  of  navvies  and  do  overseer  him- 
self till  the  next  rains.  Those  hill-men 
work  like  Englishmen,  and  the  new 
dam  will  require  constant  care  until  it 
solidifies  ;  besides,  I  believe  in  mercen- 
aries ;  a  bandit  is  always  handy." 

'^  And  Afzul  consented  % "  asked 
Philip  in  surprise. 

"Jumped  at  it.  There  is  no  one 
like  the  noble  savage  for  turning  an 
honest  penny  when  he  can,  and  I  own 
to  tempting  him  pretty  stiflEiy.  We 
may  want  that  sort  of  fellow  by  and 
by  to  keep  things  going." 

''I  am  surprised  at  Afzul  for  all 
that,"  continued  Philip,  thoughtfully. 
**  I  wonder  what  he  means." 

"Devotion  to  you,"  laughed  the 
other;  "you  should  have  heard  him. 
And  you  too.  Belle!  He  laid  the 
butter  on  thick  about  your  capabilities 
as  a  nurse." 

She  looked  up  quickly.  "  I  suppose 
it's  ungrateful,  but  I  don't  like  that 
man.  He  always  seems  to  have  some- 
thing in  his  mind  that  I  can't  get 
hold  of." 

"  He  is  very  intelligent,"  replied 
her  husband  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders ;  "  and  took  quite  an  interest 
in  the  business,  I  assure  you  ;  he  asked 
a  lot  of  questions.  And,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  think  a  thoroughly  devoted 
rascal  is  the  most  useful  thing  in 
creation ;  so  I  hope  he  is  one." 

Philip  laughed.  "  Shall  I  leave  my 
interests  in  his  hands.  Belle,  or  in 
yours?" 

"  Leave  them  to  me,  my  dear  fellow," 
interrupted  John.  "  Belle  doesn't  un- 
derstand business." 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

Fj!:bhaps  her  husband  was  right  in 
saying  Belle  did  not  understand  busi- 
ness. At  any  rate  she  had  little  to 
do  with  it  in  the  uneventful  months 
which  followed.  It  was  a  dry,  hot 
year  bringing  no  respite  of  rain  to  the 
long  weary  hours.     It  brought  plenty 
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of  work,  however,  to  John  Raby,  who 
was  up  with  the  dawn,  and  never 
seemed  to  tire  or  flag  in  his  unceasing 
pursuit  of  success.  In  good  sooth,  as 
Belle  confessed  to  herself,  Philip  could 
have  found  no  better  custodian  for  his 
money;  and  this  knowledge  was  a 
great  consolation, — how  great  she 
scarcely  realised  until  something  came 
to  disturb  it. 

She  was  writing  to  Philip  Marsden 
one  day  when  John  entered  the  room. 
She  rose  hastily,  even  though  she 
felt  vexed  with  herself  for  doing  so. 
Why  should  she  not  write?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  spent  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  time  over 
these  letters.  Sometimes  she  would 
resolutely  put  pen  and  paper  away, 
and  set  to  work  to  sew  every  possible 
button  on  John's  under-garments,  or 
perform  some  other  virtuous  domestic 
duty,  only  to  find  when  all  was  done 
that  leisure  still  stared  her  in  the 
face.  For  the  leisure  of  a  long  hot- 
weather  day  in  an  out-station  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  solitary  cell. 
Their  nearest  neighbours  were  twenty 
miles  away,  and  Belle's- experiment  of 
having  her  youngest  and  most  good- 
natured  step-sister  on  a  visit  had 
ended  in  disastrous  failure.  The  girl 
had  cried  for*4}hree  days  consecutively 
out  of  sheer  low  spirits.  It  was  all 
very  well,  she  said  plaintively,  when 
one  was  married  and  got  something 
by  it ;  but  what  was  the  use  of  being 
miserable  before  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  it,  and  when  one  couldn't 
even  scold  the  servants  to  amuse 
one's  self  ]  By  and  by,  when/  Charlie 
AUsop  got  his  step,  she  would  no 
doubt  have  to  put  up  with  jungle-life 
for  a  time ;  but  now  her  dearest  Belle 
must  excuse  her.  Maud  had  written 
such  a  description  of  the  dress  she  was 
going  to  wear  at  the  Masonic  ball ; 
and  really,  now  that  Mabel  was 
married  to  her  widower,  and  Charlie's 
schooling  paid  for  by  John,  they  got 
on  splendidly  in  the  little  house.  Why 
shouldn't  Belle  go  back  to  Missouri 
with  her  and  take  rooms  at  Scott's 
Hotel  ?    They  would  have  such  fun  ! 


But,  though  her  husband  gave  her  full 
leave  to  do  as  she  liked.  Belle  shook 
her  head  over  this  tempting  offer. 
She  felt  that  she  could  not  afEord  to 
neglect  the  tithes  of  mint  and  cummin, 
the  jots  and  tittles  of  the  law;  she 
must  at  any  rate  make  offering  of 
what  she  had  to  give.  So  she  stayed 
at  home,  and  blushed  violently  when 
she  rose  from  her  desk. 

"  Writing  to  Marsden  1 "  said  John 
carelessly.  "  I  thought  you  might  be, 
and  I  wanted  you  just  to  give  him  a 
hint  or  two  about  the  business.  It 
would  come  naturally  from  you  and  save 
surprise.  The  fact  is,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  unforeseen  expense ;  then  the 
firm  in  Calcutta  to  which  I  sent  my 
first  batch  of  stuff  has  failed.  Alto- 
gether I  sha'n't  be  able  to  spare  any 
interest  on  the  money  this  year." 

"No  interest  1"  Belle  could  only 
echo  his  words  stupidly,  for  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  contingency  had  never 
entered  her  head,  and  the  fact  seemed 
ta  bring  back  all  the  old  sickening 
dislike  to  the  situation. 

"  Well ! "  He  looked  at  her  with 
the  expression  of  distasteful  patience 
which  always  came  to  his  face  when 
awaiting  a  remonstrance.  But  none 
followed.  She  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
fresh  shame,  to  her,  of  this  failure, 
that  she  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
"  Of  course  it  is  a  pity,"  he  went 
on,  somewhat  mollified  by  her  silence, 
"  but  Marsden  isn't  a  fool.  He  knows 
one  has  generally  to  wait  for  a  return  ; 
indeed  I  consider  it  lucky  we  have  not 
to  borrow.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  look 
so  tragic  over  it.  Belle.  We  are 
not  ruined ;  far  from  it.  Only  for 
the  present  we  have  to  live  on  our 
capital." 

Belle's  face  brightened.  "  Could  we 
not  pay  the  interest  out  of  capital, 
too,  John?" 

Her  husband  burst  out  laughing  as 
he  threw  himself  into  an  easy  chair. 
"Upon  my  soul,  for  utter  incapacity 
to  understand  even  the  morals  of  busi- 
ness, commend  me  to  a  really  good 
woman.  Interest  out  of  capital !  We 
are  not  a  swindling  company.  Belle." 
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"  We  might  pay  it  out  of  your  own 
savings,  John,"  she  urged,  knowing 
how  hopeless  it  would  be  to  argue. 

**  Transference  from  one  budget- 
head  to  another,  and  consequent,  cook- 
ing of  accounts  !  No,  my  dear ;  I 
left  that  system  of  book-keeping  be- 
hind me  when  I  quitted  Government 
service.  Marsden  must  go  without  his 
interest  for  the  present ;"  he  has  very 
good  pay,  and  the  loss  is  quite  tempor- 
ary. In  any  circumstances  the  returns 
would  have  been  unfavourable  for  this 
year,  owing  to  the  drought.  Why,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  dam  I  have  scarcely 
had  enough  water  for  a  quarter  of  the 
acreage  I  intend  to  have  next  season." 

His  voice  tailed  off  into  indifference 
as  his  attention  became  concentrated 
in  a  paper  he  had  taken  up,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned. 

Pens,  ink  and  paper  had  lost  their 
attraction  for  Belle  that  day,  and  for 
many  days  after ;  indeed,  it  was  not 
until  the  knowledge  that  her  long 
silence  would  cause  anxiety  that  she 
faced  the  task  of  finishing  her  letter 
to  Major  Marsden.  The  very  certainty 
that  he  would  care  little  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  promised  dividend,  and 
be  quite  ready  to  accept  her  husband's 
views  on  the  matter,  made  it  seem  all 
the  more  hard  for  her ;  and  though 
she  determined  to  leave  the  proper 
person  to  tell  the  unwelcome  news,  she 
found  herself  hampered  on  all  sides 
by  her  own  knowledge.  Even  remarks 
on  the  dryness  of  the  weather  savoured 
of  an  attempt  at  excuse,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  felt  glad  to  write  her 
signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
When  it  was  done  she  leant  her  head 
over  her  crossed  arms  in  a  sudden  rush 
of  weariness,  and  thought  how  different 
it  would  have  been  if  she  could  have 
met  Philip  on  equal  terms ;  if  they 
could  have  told  each  other  the  truth 
in  all  things.  Theoretically  it  was  all 
very  well  to  say  that  the  money  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  position ;  but 
practically  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
conviction  that  she  and  John  were 
preying  on  a  man's  sense  of  honour, 
or,  worse,  on   his  affections.     It  was 


no  use  telling  herself  she  was  despic- 
able in  having  such  thoughts;  that, 
setting  love  aside,  friendship  itself 
excluded  the  question  of  give  or  take.. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Philip  did  give  her 
all  he  bad,  and  he  took, — what  did  he- 
no  t  take?  She  cowered  before  that,, 
the  worst  question  of  all.  She  could 
not  escape  from  the  haunting  sense- 
of  wrong  which  seemed  to  sap  the 
strength  of  hep  self-respect ;  and  back 
through  all  her  heart-burnings  came- 
the  one  foolish  fancy  that  if  she  could 
only  have  met  Philip  with  the  money, 
or  even  a  decent  five-per-cent.  interest 
on  it,  in  her  hand,  she  could  have 
looked  into  his  face  with  clear  un- 
shadowed eyes.  And  now !  How 
was  she  to-  meet  him  when  there  was 
not  even  a  dividend  \ 

Philip  meanwhile  was  undergoing 
no  qualms ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
having  a  very  good  time.  To  begin 
with  he  was  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment and  drawing,  as  John  Raby  said, 
excellent  pay.  Further  more  he  was 
enjoying,  as  was  inevitable,  the  return 
to'  health  and  life  after  eighteen 
months  of  death  to  all  pleasure.  Lastly, 
his  conscience  was  absolutely  at  rest 
in  regard  to  Belle.  He  would  have 
been  more  or  less  than  human  had  he 
not  been  aware  that  he  had  behaved 
as  well  as  a  man  could,  in  very  trying 
circumstances.  In  fact  he  was  a  little 
complacent  over  what  had  been,  so 
far,  a  very  simple  and  easy  solution 
of  a  problem  which  other  people 
held  to  be  insoluble.  He  sent  Belle 
the  last  new  books,  and  wrote  her 
kind  brotherly  letters,  and  thought  of 
her  as  the  best  friend  he  had,  and 
always  with  the  same  underlying  con- 
sciousness of  pure  virtue.  He  forgot, 
however,  that  poor  Belle  stood  in  a 
very  different  position,  one  in  which 
calm  peace  was  well-nigh  impossible. 
So  as  her  letters  became  less  frequent 
and  less  frank,  he  began  to  puzzle 
somewhat  captiously  over  the  cause. 
Finally  he  hinted  at  an  explanation, 
and  receiving  nothing  but  jesting  re- 
plies, he  took  ten  days'  leave  and  went 
down  to  Saudaghur,  ostensibly  to 
settle    the   half-yearly  accounts ;   for 
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we  first  met,"  he  retorted  in  riBing 
anger.  "I  told  you  then  I  bad  a. 
right  to  live  if  /  chose.  I  tell  you 
now  I  will  take  the  money  back  if  you 
choose.  1  will  do  it  to-day  if  you  lika 
It  is  only  lent ;  I  can  give  notice." 

"  What  difference  will  it  make 
now  ?  "  she  went  on  reckleeBly.  "  Will 
it    undo    the  mischief  1     Your  legacy 

did  it  all.     It  made  John "  She 

broke  off  suddenly,  a  look  of  terror 
came    to   her   eyes,   and   she    turned 

"  Well !     I  am  waiting  to  hear.     It 

made  John 1 " 

"  Nothing,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  What  is  the  good !     It  in  all  past." 

"But  I  have  a  right  to  know;  I 
will  know.  Belle,  what  wrong  did  my 
legacy  do  you  !  What  wrong  of  which 
I  know  nothing  %  Let  me  see  your 
face — I  must  see  it —  "  He  bent  over 
her,  almost  rough  in  his  impatience  at 
the  fine  filmy  threads  of  overwrought 
feeling  which,  seeming  so  petty  to  a 
man,  yet  have  the  knack  of  tying 
him  hand  and  foot.  What  did  she 
mean]  Though  they  had  never  talked 
of  such  things,  the  fact  that  her  legacy 
had  decided  John's  choice  could  be  no 
novelty  even  to  her.  A  woman  who 
had  money  must  always  know  it  would 
mhance  her  other  charms.  Then  sud- 
denly a  hitherto  unappreciated  fact 
L  lecurred  to  him— if  ihii  washer  wed- 
Lding  day,  she  mii^t  hav-i.'  been  married 

1  after ihcn  the  memory 

of  a  marble  summer- house  in  a  peach 
garden,  with  bi.i  will  on  the  table  and 
John  standing  by,  fiiished  upon  him, 
f  the  paa.-ionnte  hloodleap  up  in 
"  Belle  I  "  )>e  criedimperi- 
"did  he, — did  yjii  knowl  Have 
'  Hf  [HI  used,  his  anger 
O  pain.  Had  .'■lie  known  this 
>  baseness  all  these  weaiy 
,  those  DioDths  during  which 
I  priding  himMilf  on  his 
-  And  she  t  said 
be  wiu  right ;  for  if 
be- 
w>     i  re- 


it  was  lucky  for  them  both  that  the 
room  was  full  of  memories  of  her  kind 
touch,  soothing  his  restless  pain ;  so 
the  desire  to  give  something  back  in 
kind  came  uppermost. 

"Is  there  nothing  I  can  do)"  he 
said  at  last,  moving  aside  and  standing 
square  and  steady.  "  Nothing  I  can 
say  or  do  to  make  it  easier  for  you  1 " 

"  If  you  could  forget " 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  will  go 
away  if  you  like,  though  I  don't  see 
why  I  should." 

"  Then  it  would  only  be  giving  up 
one  thing  more  to  please  me,"  she  an- 
swered with  a  little  sad  smile.  "Why 
should  you  give  up  anything,  when  I 
can  give — nothing  !  Ah,  Philip,  Philip  I 
If  you  had  only  taken  poor  Dick's  will 
and  were  free  to  go, — if  you  ebose." 

He  frowned  moodily.  "  I  should  not 
choose,  so  it  would  make  no  difference; 
except  that  you  think  there  would  be 
one.  I  cannot  see  it.  As  for  the  will, 
I'm  afraid  it  is  hopeless  ;  but  if  you 
like  I  can  take  leave  and  try.  Afzul 
might  come  with  me." 

"  If  I  like  !  "  she  echoed  in  despair. 
"  If  I  like  I  It  always  comes  back  to 
that." 

The  slow  tears  overflowing  her  tired 
eyes  cut  him  to  the  quick,  though  in 
sober  truth  be  thought  them  needless. 
"  It  must, — seeing  that  I  love  you. 
Why  should  you  shrink  from  the 
truth,  Belle  1  Great  Heavens  I  what 
have  you  or  I  done  that  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  t " 

"Don't  let's  speak  of  it,  Philip," 
she  cried  in  a  sort  of  terror.  "  It  is 
all  my  fault,  T  know ;  but  I  cannot 
help  it.  It  is  no  use  saying  I  am 
wrong  ;  everything  is  wrong  from  be- 
ginning to  end." 

And  though  he  fretted  and  fumed, 
argued  and  appealed,  nothing  he  could 
say  sufficed  to  re-assure  her.  Rightly 
or  wrongly  she  could  not  view  the 
situation  as  he  viewed  it.  She  was 
galled  and  chafed  on  every  side;  nor 
could  he  fail  to  see  dunng  the 
next  four  days  that  his  presence 
only  brought  her  additioual  misery. 
She  seemed  unable  to  take  any- 
thing    naturally,    and    she     shrank 
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both  John  and  he  found  a  sort  of 
solemn  refuge  from  the  truth  in  the 
observance,  so  far  as  was  possible,  of 
strict  business  relations. 

It  gave  him  quite  a  shock  to  find 
how  much  change  his  few  months' 
absence  had  wrought.  The  bare  de- 
serted house  where  Belle  had  nursed 
him  back  to  life,  and  where  he  and  she 
had  spent  so  many  days  forgetful  of 
the  work-day  world,  content  in  a 
kindly  constant  companionship,  was 
now  a  luxurious  house  hedged  about 
by  conventionalities.  The  drawing- 
room,  where  his  sofa  had  reigned 
supreme,  was  full  of  hrichhrac  tables 
and  heaven  knows  what  obstacles, 
through  which  a  man  had  to  thread 
his  way  like  a  performing  ape.  Belle 
herself,  despite  her  kind  face  and  soft 
voice,  was  no  longer  the  caretaker 
full  of  sympathy.  She  was  his  hostess, 
his  friend,  but  also  another  man's 
wife ;  a  fact  of  which  she  took  care 
to  remind  him  by  saying  she  was  glad 
he  had  come  in  time  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  her  wedding-day  on  the 
morrow.  Despite  his  theories  Philip 
did  not  like  the  change.  It  vexed 
him,  too,  that  she  should  look  pale  and 
worried  when  he  had  really  done  all, 
all  that  an  honest  man  could  do,  to 
smooth  her  path.  Had  he  not  even 
kept  away  for  five  whole  months  T 
So  he  was  decidedly  out  of  humour 
when,  coming  from  a  long  spell  of 
business  with  John  in  the  office,  he 
found  her  alone  for  the  first  time. 
She  was  standing  by  the  fireplace  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  he  made  his 
way  towards  her  intent  on  words. 
But  she  forestalled  him.  "  Well !  he 
has  told  you  about  it,  I  suppose, — 
that  there  is  no  dividend  ? "  she  said 
defiantly;  and  as  she  spoke  she 
crushed  the  withered  roses  she  had 
been  removing  from  a  vase  and  flung 
them  on  to  the  smouldering  embers. 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  I 
scarcely  expected  one.  Oh,  Belle !  " 
he  continued  hotly,  **  is  it  that  ?  Did 
you  think,  could  you  think  I  would 
care  % " 

She  gave  a  little  hard  laugh.  "  How 
stupid  you  are  I     Of  course  you  don't 


mind.  Can't  you  see  it  is  that, — 
which  hurts?  Can't  you  understand 
it  is  that, — your  kindness, — which 
must  hurt, — always  ? " 

The  dead  leaves  had  caught  fire  and 
flamed  up,  throwing  a  glare  of  light  on 
both  their  faces.  It  seemed  to  light 
up  their  hearts  also.  Perhaps  she  had 
not  meant  to  say  so  much ;  yet  now 
that  she  had  said  it  she  stood  grace- 
fully upright,  looking  him  in  the  eyes, 
reckless,  ready  for  anything.  The 
sight  of  her  brought  home  to  Philip 
what  he  had  forgotten  before ;  that  in 
this  problem  of  his  he  had  not  to  do 
with  one  factor  but  with  two,  and  one 
of  them  a  woman.  Not  a  passionate 
one,  it  is  true,  but  a  woman  to  whom 
sentiment  and  emotion  were  more  than 
reason ;  a  woman  whose  very  innocence 
left  her  confused  and  helpless,  uncer- 
tain of  her  own  foothold,  and  unable 
to  draw  the  hard-and-fast  line  between 
good  and  evil  without  which  she  felt 
lost  in  a  wilderness  of  wrong.  The 
recognition  startled  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  aroused  his  combativeness. 

"  I  confess  I  don't  see  why  it  should," 
he  said  rather  coldly.  "  Surely  I  have 
a  perfect  right  to  set,— other  things 
before  money,  and  it  is  wrong " 

**  Shall  I  give  you  a  copy-book  so 
that  you  may  write  the  sentiment 
down  for  future  reference,  Philip  ? " 
she  interrupted  swiftly.  "  Copy-book 
maxims  about  right  and  wrong  are  so 
useful  when  one  has  lost  the  way, 
aren't  they  ?  For  myself  I  am  tired  of 
them,  dead  tired,-— dead  tired  of  every- 
thing." And  once  again  with  a  ges- 
ture of  utter  weariness  she  leant 
against  the  mantelpiece,  her  head  upon 
her  crossed  arms. 

His  hands  clenched  as  if.  to  hold 
something  tighter,  something  that 
seemed  slipping  from  him.  '^  I  am 
sorry,"  he  said  huskily.  **  Is  it  my 
fault  ? " 

She  flamed  round  upon  him.  **  Yes  ! 
it  is  your  fault !  All  your  fault  1 
Why  did  you  ever  leave  me  that 
money  ? " 

The  truth,  and  the  unfairness  of  her 
words,  bit  deep.  •*  It  was  *  Why  did 
you  come  back  to  take  it  away  ?'  when 
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we  first  met,"  he  retorted  in  rising 
anger.  *'I  told  you  then  I  had  a 
right  to  live  if  /  chose.  I  tell  you 
now  I  will  take  the  money  back  if  you 
choose.  I  will  do  it  to-day  if  you  like. 
It  is  only  lent ;  I  can  give  notice." 

"  What  difference  will  it  make 
now  ? "  she  went  on  recklessly.  **  Will 
it   undo   the  mischief?    Your  legacy 

did  it  all.     It  made  John *'  She 

broke  off  suddenly,  a  look  of  terror 
came  to  her  eyes,  and  she  turned 
away. 

"  Well !  I  am  waiting  to  hear.  It 
made  John ? " 

**  Nothing,'*  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
**  What  is  the  good  ?     It  is  all  past." 

**  But  I  have  a  right  to  know;  I 
will  know.  Belle,  what  wrong  did  my 
legacy  do  you  ]  What  wrong  of  which 
I  know  nothing?  Let  me  see  your 
face — I  must  see  it —  "  He  bent  over 
her,  almost  rough  in  his  impatience  at 
the  fine  filmy  threads  of  overwrought 
feeling  which,  seeming  so  petty  to  a 
man,  yet  have  the  knack  of  tying 
him  hand  and  foot.  What  did  she 
mean  ?  Though  they  had  never  talked 
of  such  things,  the  fact  that  her  legacy 
had  decided  John's  choice  could  be  no 
novelty  even  to  her.  A  woman  who 
had  money  must  always  know  it  would 
enhance  her  other  charms.  Then  sud- 
denly a  hitherto  unappreciated  fact 
recurred  to  him — if  this  was  her  wed- 
ding day,  she  must  have  been  married 

very  soon  after then  the  memory 

of  a  marble  summer-house  in  a  peach 
garden,  with  his  will  on  the  table  and 
John  standing  by,  flashed  upon  him, 
making  the  passionate  blood  leap  up  in 
resentment.  "  Belle  I  "  he  cried  imperi- 
ously, "  did  he, — did  you  know  ]   Have 

you  known ?  "  He  paused,  his  anger 

yielding  to  pain.  Had  she  known  this 
incredible  baseness  all  these  weary 
months,  those  months  during  which 
he  had  been  priding  himself  on  his 
own  forbearance?  And  she  had  said 
nothing  1  Yet  she  was  right ;  for  if 
once  this  thing  were  made  clear  be- 
tween them  what  barrier  would  re- 
main? Why  should  they  guard  the 
honour  of  a  man  who  had  himself  be- 
trayed it  ?  In  the  silence  which  ensued- 
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it  was  lucky  for  them  both  that  the 
room  was  full  of  memories  of  her  kind 
touch,  soothing  his  restless  pain  ;  so 
the  desire  to  give  something  back  in 
kind  came  uppermost. 

'*Is  there  nothing  I  can  do?"  he 
said  at  last,  moving  aside  and  standing 
square  and  steady.  '^  Nothing  I  can 
say  or  do  to  make  it  easier  for  you  ? " 

"  If  you  could  forget " 

He  shook  his  head.  '*I  will  go 
away  if  you  like,  though  I  don't  see 
why  I  should." 

"  Then  it  would  only  be  giving  up 
one  thing  more  to  please  me,"  she  an- 
swered with  a  little  sad  smile.  **  Why 
should  you  give  up  anything,  when  I 
can  give — nothing  I  Ah,  Philip,  Philip ! 
If  you  had  only  taken  poor  Dick's  will 
and  were  free  to  go, — if  you  chose." 

He  frowned  moodily.  "  I  should  not 
choose,  so  it  would  make  no  difference; 
except  that  you  think  there  would  be 
one.  I  cannot  see  it.  As  for  the  will, 
I'm  afraid  it  is  hopeless  ;  but  if  you 
like  I  can  take  leave  and  try.  Afzul 
might  come  with  me." 

"  If  I  like  !  "  she  echoed  in  despair. 
"  If  I  like  I  It  always  comes  back  to 
that." 

The  slow  tears  overflowing  her  tired 
eyes  cut  him  to  the  quick,  though  in 
sober  truth  he  thought  them  needless. 
"  It  must, — seeing  that  I  love  you. 
Why  should  you  shrink  from  the 
truth.  Belle  ?  Great  Heavens  I  what 
have  you  or  I  done  that  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  ? " 

"Don't  let's  speak  of  it,  Philip," 
she  cried  in  a  sort  of  terror.  "  It  is 
all  my  fault,  I  know ;  but  I  cannot 
help  it.  It  is  no  use  saying  I  am 
wrong  ;  everything  is  wrong  from  be- 
ginning to  end." 

And  though  he  fretted  and  fumed, 
argued  and  appealed,  nothing  he  could 
say  sufficed  to  re-assure  her.  Rightly 
or  wrongly  she  could  not  view  the 
situation  as  he  view:ed  it.  She  was 
galled  and  chafed  on  every  side;  nor 
could  he  fail  to  see  during  the 
next  four  days  that  his  presence 
only  brought  her  additional  misery. 
She  seemed  unable  to  take  any- 
thing    naturally,    s^nd    she     shrank 
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equally  from  seeming  to  avoid  being 
alone  with  him,  or  from  being  alone. 
Yet,  with  true  womanly  inconsequence, 
she  shrank  most  of  all  when  he  told 
ber  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
go,  and  not  to  return  until  she  sent 
for  him.  They  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  new  dam  which  curved  across 
a  bend  in  the  sandy  reach,  waiting  for 
her  husband,  who  with  Afzul  and  his 
gang  of  bandits  was  busy  seeing  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  side  nearest  the 
river.  A  red  sun  was  setting  over 
the  jagged  purple  shadow  of  the  Su- 
leiman Hills,  and  flaring  on  the  still 
pools  of  water .  below  the  embank- 
ment. 

"  I  am  driving  you  away,"  she  said 
despondently.  "  You  cannot  even  look 
after  your  own  business  because  of 
me. 

Then  his  patience  gave  way.  **  Damn 
the  business  !  *'  he  cried  heartily,  and 
walked  along  beside  her  kicking  the 
little  clods  from  his  path  before  turn- 
ing to  her  apologetically.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Belle,  but  it  is  a  little  trying. 
Let  us  hope  the  business  will  be  suc- 
cessfully dammed,  and  then,  according 
to  John,  I  shall  get  my  money  back  in 
two  years.  So  cheer  up ;  freedom  is 
beneath  your  feet." 

Just  below  them^  measuring  up 
earthwork,  stood  John  Raby  and  Afzul 
Khan.  As  they  passed  the  latter 
looked  up,  scdaamfiing  with  broad  grins. 
"  I  wonder  if  he  will  take  her  away 
soon,"  was  his  thought.  "  I  wish  he 
would;  then  I  could  get  rid  of  the 
paper  and  be  off  home  by  summer  with 
Raby-«aAi5'5  rupees  in  my  pocket. 
What  is  he  waiting  for?  She  likes 
him,  and  l^hj-sahih  would  be  quite 
content  with  the  money." 

John  looked  up  too,  and  nodded. 
"  Don't  wait  for  me,  good  people.  I 
have  to  go  over  to  the  further  end.  You 
needn't  keep  tea  for  me,  Belle  ;  I  pre- 
fer a  whiskey-peg.     Ta,  ta ! " 

And  as  they  moved  off,  their  figures 
showing  dark  against  the  red  sky, 
he  looked  after  them,  saying  to  him- 
self that  the  Major  coidd  not  com- 
plain. One  way  and  another  he  got 
his  money's  worth. 


"  Your  husband  works  too  hard. 
Belle,"  said  Philip.  "You  should 
persuade  him  to  take  it  easier." 

''He  is  so  anxious  to  make  it  a 
success,"  she  replied  quickly. 

**  So  are  we  all,"  retorted  Philip 
cynically.  *^We  ought  to  manage  it 
between  us,  somehow." 

As  they  passed  the  coolies'  huts  a 
big  strapping  woman  with  her  face 
hidden  in  her  veil  came  out  and 
salaoTned, 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  Philip  at 
once.  The  last  few  days  had  brought 
him  a  curious  dissatisfaction  with 
Belle's  surroundings.  Despite  the 
luxurious  home  she  seemed  out  of 
keeping  with  Afzul  and  his  bandits, 
the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  of  squalid 
coolies  swarming  about  the  place,  and 
the  stolid  indifference  of  the  peasants 
beyond  the  factory. 

**  A  protegee  of  John's.  He  got  her 
out  of  trouble  somewhere.  He  says 
he  has  the  biggest  lot  of  miscreants 
on  the  frontier  on  his  works.  They 
don't  look  much,  I  must  allow ;  but 
this  woman  seems  to  like  me.  She 
has  such  a  jolly  baby.  I  had  to  doctor 
it  last  week.  How's  Nuttu  to-day, 
Kirpo  ? " 

The  woman,  grinning,  opened  her 
veil  and  displayed  a  sleeping  child. 

"Isn't  he  pretty,  Philip?"  said 
Belle  softly.  "And  see,  they  have 
pierced  his  nose  and  ears  like  a  girl's." 

"For  luck,  I  suppose.  May  God 
spare  him  to  manhood,"  prefaced 
Philip  piously  in  native  fashion  be- 
fore he  asked  the  mother  if  it  were 
not  so. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  Pro- 
tector of  the  poor  1  All  my  boys  are 
healthy.  He  is  called  Nuttu,  so  that 
as  he  thrives  some  one  else  of  the 
same  name  may  dwindle  and  pine. 
That  is  why."  She  hugged  the  baby 
to  her  with  an  odd  smile. 

"  She  could  not  have  meant  that 
there  was  really  another  child  whose 
death  she  desired,"  said  Belle  as  they 
went  on. 

"I  would  not  answer  for  it  if  I 
were  you.  They  are  a  queer  people. 
By   Jove  1      How   that   woman   does 
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hate  some  one ;  I'm  glad  it  isn't  you. 
Belle ! " 

And  Kirpo  looking  after  them  was 
saying  in  her  turn  that  they  were 
very  queer  people.  If  he  was  her 
lover  why  did  the  mem  look  so  un- 
happy? The  aahih-logue  did  not  cut 
off  their  wives*  noses,  or  put  them  in 
prison  ;  so  what  did  it  matter  ? 

Truly  those  two  were  compassed 
about  by  a  strange  cloud  of  witnesses 
as  they  strolled  homewards.  Perhaps 
the  civilised  world  would  have  judged 
them  as  harshly.  But  no  tribunal, 
human  or  divine,  could  have  judged 
Belle  more  harshly  than  she  did  her- 
self ;  and  herein  lay  all  the  trouble. 
She  could  not  accept  facts  and  make 
the  best  of  them. 

John  Raby  coming  in  later  found 
the  two  reading  solemnly,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  fire,  and  told  them 
they  were  horribly  unsociable.  "I 
couldn't  get  away  before,"  he  said. 
"  Af zul  wanted  a  day's  leave  and  I  had 
to  measure  up  before  he  started." 

"  Has  he  gone  already  ?  I'm  sorry," 
remarked  Philip.  "I  wished  to  see 
him  before  I  leave  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow !  "  John  Raby  looked 
from  one  to  another.  "  Have  you 
been  quarrelling?" 

And  poor  Belle,  with  the  necessity 
for  derisive  denial  before  her,  felt 
more  than  ever  that  she  was  on  the 
broad  path  leading  to  destruction. 

'^  I  am  sorry  I  have  to  go,"  said 
Philip  with  perfect  truth ;  *^*  but  I 
really  am  of  no  use  here." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CJouLD  Philip  Marsden  have  seen  into 
Mahomed  Lateef's  old  tower  about 
the  time  he  was  leaving  Nilgunj  his 
regrets  might  have  had  a  still  more 
truthful  ring,  and  Belle  might  have 
been  saved  from  once  more  adding  to 
the  difficulties  of  her  own  lot,  and,  as 
it  were,  making  a  stumbling-block  of 
her  own  good  intentions.  For  in  that 
case.  Major  Marsden  would  have 
stopped  another  day  in  order  to  see 
his  old  friend,  and  in  the  course  of 


conversation  would  have  heard  things 
which  might  have  changed  the  current 
of  subsequent  events ;  but  Fate  decreed 
otherwise. 

More  than  once,  seeing  the  daily 
increasing  poverty  of  his  patron, 
Afzul  Khan  had  suggested  an  appeal 
to  the  Major,  as  one  sure  to  do 
something  for  the  father  of  the  man 
who  had  stood  between  him  and  death ; 
but  the  stubborn  old  malcontent  had 
lumped  the  whole  Western  creation  in 
his  category  of  ingrates.  "  The  past 
is  past,"  he  would  say  angrily.  "I 
will  not  even  ask  justice  from  one  of 
them.  And,  according  to  thy  tales, 
Marsden-«aAt5  has  taken  to  trade  and 
leagued  himself  with  Baby,  who  is  no 
better  than  a  huniah, — no  better  than 
Shunker  Bah^ur,  whom  God  smite  to 
hell!  Hast  heard  what  they  are 
doing  down  yonder  1  Pera  Ditta  was 
here  last  week,  saying  his  land  was  to 
be  sold  because  he  could  not  pay. 
And  how  could  he  pay  when  water 
never  came?  And  how  could  water 
come  when  strangers  enter  and  build 
dams  without  let  or  hindrance  ?  " 

Afzul  frowned.  "  True,  father,  and 
'tis  about  that  dam  I  would  have  you 
speak.  Not,  look  you,  that  it  did 
harm  this  year.  Twas  God's  fault, 
not  Baby's,  that  the  river  failed, 
though  folk  will  not  have  it  so.  And 
next  year  even  the  dam  will  do  good, 
not  harm,  if  a  sluice  be  put  in  it  such 
as  they  have  north  in  the  big  canals. 
Look  you.  Baby  is  no  fool.  Before 
Allah  I  he  is  wise ;  and  he  offered  to  put 
one,  so  that  the  water  would  run  every 
year  right  away  to  the  south,  if  the 
people  would  promise  him  to  grow 
indigo  and  dig  part  of  the  channel. 
But  Shunker,  or  God  knows  who,  hath 
stuffed  their  ears,  and  they  will  not 
listen.  So  Raby  means  the  pig-headed 
fools  shall  learn  reason.  I  blame  him 
not,  but  that  is  no  cause  why  you 
should  starve  ;  and  starve  you  must  if 
the  river  does  not  come." 

"  I  will  starve  sooner  than  beg." 

*« And  the  child?" 

That  was  an  argument  which  invari- 
ably brought  the  discussion  to  a  close 
in  vehement  objections  to  interference 
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and  loud-voiced  assertions  of  indepen- 
dence.    Nevertheless,  Afzul  returned 
to  the  charge  again  and  again,  moved 
to  insistence  by  a  personal  desire  to 
be  free  from  the  necessity  of  ekeing 
out   the   expenses   of   the  household. 
He   gave  cheerfully   enough    to   the 
women,  on  the  sly  lest  the  old  martinet 
should  wring  his  neck  for  the  imper- 
tinence ;  but  for  all  that  he  wanted  to 
be  free   to   go    his  own  ways   when 
summer   came.      If   the   sluice    were 
made  and  a  constant  supply  of  water 
insured,  the  old  man  and  the  women 
would    at    least    escape    starvation. 
John  Kaby,  who  had  found  the  Pathan 
singularly  intelligent  and  with  some 
knowledge  of  levelling  (learned   from 
poor   Dick),   had   so   far    given    him 
confidence  that  he  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done  ;  but  he  was  not  well  enough 
up  in  the  whole  matter  to  understand 
that    his     master    had    considerable 
excuse  for  refusing  to  do  it.     As  a 
matter   of   fact  the   dam    had    been 
constructed  with  great  care  so  as  to 
avoid   cutting   off     the  water-supply 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,  where 
the  floods  came  with  fair  regularity. 
John  Raby  had  even  spent  money  in 
improving  their  chances,   on   certain 
conditions  about  indigo,  which  he  well 
knew  would  eventually  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  the  people  themselves.     In 
regard  to  those  further  afield  he  had 
made   a   very    fair  proposal,    which, 
mainly  owing  to  Shunker's  machina- 
tions, they  had  rejected ;  briefly,  he  had 
offered  a  constant  supply  of  water  at 
the  price  of  a  little  labour  and  a  few 
reasonable   concessions.     When  they 
refused  his  terms,  he  smiled  and  went 
on  building  his  dam.     Up  to  a  certain 
flood-point  he  knew  it  would   be  an 
obstruction ;   beyond  that,   the  river 
would   still  find  its  way.     He    only 
enlarged  the  cycle  of  floodless  years ; 
but   on    this    fact    he    counted    for 
eventual    submission.      As    for     the 
owners   of    the    few    small    holdings 
between  the  dam  and   the   basin   of 
alluvial  soil  tilled  by  these  pig-headed 
Hindus,  he  was  sorry  for  them;  but 
as  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
ensure  a  water- supply  without  giving 


-it  beyond,  their  best  plan  would  be  to 
exert  their  influence  towards  a  reason- 
able solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  a  mat- 
ter like  this  he  was  not  a  man  to  swerve 
a  hairsbreadth  from  his  own  plan  for 
the  sake  of  anybody.  He  conceived 
that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  he 
chose,  and  if  others  disputed  his  action 
they  could  go  to  law  about  it ;  only, 
long  before  the  vexed  question  of  the 
frequency  of  flood  in  past  years  could 
be  decided  one  way  or  the  other,  he 
felt  cei*tain  that  the  sight  of  the 
surrounding  prosperity  would  have 
overcome  aU  opposition. 

Afzul  EJi^,  however,  only  half  in 
the  secret,  believed  that  the  sluice-gate 
might  be  made  by  an  appeal  to  Major 
Marsden  ;  and,  when  the  latter  came 
to  the  factory,  took  a  day's  leave  on 
purpose  to  rouse  the  old  Kh^n  to 
action,  it  being  quite  hopeless  to  expect 
him  to  ask  a  favour  of  John  Raby,  of 
whom  he  never  spoke  save  with  a 
gibe.  Perhaps  the  thought  of  seeing  a 
familiar  face  influenced  the  old  man, 
for  when  the  argument  reached  its 
usual  climax  of,  ''And  the  child, 
Khan-«aAt5,  what  of  the  child  ? ''  he 
gave  a  fierce  sigh,  and  pressing  the  boy 
who  was  sitting  on  his  knee  closer  to 
his  heart,  muttered  impatiently, 
"  What  is  the  pride  of  a  man  before 
the  hunger  of  a  child  1  I  will  go  ;  so 
hold  thy  devil  of  a  tongue,  and  let  us 
have  peace ! " 

Afterwards,  however,  when  Afzul 
with  solemn  satisfaction  at  his  victory 
was  polishing  up  the  old  warrior's 
sword,  Mahomed  Lateef  became  restive 
again.  "  I  know  not  that  I  will  go. 
He  owes  me  somewhat,  'tis  true,  and  in 
past  time  I  thought  him  just ;  but .  I 
like  not  this  talk  of  trade ;  'tis  not  a 
soldier's  task." 

The  Pathan  leaning  over  the  shining 
blade  breathed  on  it  to  test  its  lustre. 
"  Wah  \  'Khkn'SaJiiby  all's  fair  in  love 
and  war.  Men  do  much  for  the  sake 
of  a  woman  without  tarnishing  their 
honour  longer  than  my  breath  lingers 
on  good  steel.  Marsden-«aAt6  did  it 
for  love  of  the  mem,  look  you." 

The  old  man  scowled.  "  I  like  not 
that  either.     Let  him  choose  the  one  or 
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the  other,  and  use  his  sword  to  keep 
his  choice." 

Afzul  smiled  cunningly.  "  Wait 
a  while,  'Khkn-saMby  wait  a  while ;  the 
fowler  must  have  time  to  lure  his  bird, 
and  some  women  have  cold  hearts." 

'^  She  hath  a  heart  of  ice.  Yea, 
I  will  go,  Afzul,  and  I  will  tell  him  of 
Murghub  Ahmad  and  how  she  bore 
false  witness." 

**  Not  so  !  Thou  wilt  ask  for  water, 
and  get  thy  revenge  safe  in  thy  pocket ; 
it  lies  heavy  on  an  empty  stomach." 

So  they  borrowed  a  pink-nosed  pony 
from  the  pleader's  father  in  the  next 
village,  and  with  his  little  grandson, 
arrayed  in  huge  turban  and  tarnished 
tinsel  coatee,  disposed  in  front  of  the 
high-peaked  saddle,  Kh^n  Mahomed 
Lateef  Kh&n  set  off  to  see  the  Major 
and  plead  the  child's  cause.  A  pic- 
turesque group  they  made,  as  they 
passed  along  the  sandy  ways  and  tree- 
less stretches  of  hard  sun-baked  soil ; 
Afzul  leading  the  pony,  the  boy  laugh- 
ing and  clapping  his  hands  at  the 
novelty,  the  old  soldier's  white  beard 
showing  whiter  than  ever  against  the 
child's  dark  curls,  Fatmfi  and  Haiy^t 
standing  outside,  recklessly  unveiled, 
to  shriek  parting  blessings  and  injunc- 
tions. And  lo  I  after  all  these  pre- 
parations, after  all  this  screwing  up  of 
courage  and  letting  down  of  pride,  the 
Major  had  gone.  Afzul  could  scarcely 
believe  his  ears.  Gone  !  and  he  had 
been  reckoning  on  giving  certain  hints 
about  Dick's  will  which  might  have 
served  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  He 
returned  to  the  hut  where  he  had  left 
the  Khan  and  his  grandson  while  he 
went  to  arrange  for  an  interview,  and 
tried  to  persuade  Mahomed  Lateef  not 
to  allow  his  journey  to  go  for  nothing, 
but  to  prefer  his  request  to  Raby-0a^i5 
himself.  He  might  even  write  a 
petition,  and  demand  that  it  should  be 
sent  on  to  the  Major,  if  pride  for- 
bade asking  a  favour  of  the  former. 
Afzul  might  as  well  have  urged  the  old 
man  to  wear  patent-leather  shoes  or 
perform  any  other  such  abomination  of 
desolation.  ''Am  I  a  bahoo  that  I 
should  cringe  and  beg  1 "  he  answered, 
wrathfuUy.     '*  The  Major  is  a  soldier 


and  knows  what  it  means  to  stave  a 
blow  from  a  comrade's  head  ;  'tis  but 
defending  your  own  in  the  future. 
But  this  man !  He  would  talk  of 
rupees,  and  I  have  none  to  give.  Let 
it  be,  fool !  I  will  stop  the  night  here 
as  was  arranged,  since  the  child  seems 
tired.  To-morrow  we  can  return.  I 
am  not  so  far  through  that  a  day's 
journey  will  kill  me." 

So,  from  the  recesses  of  the  window- 
less  shanty,  he  watched  John  Raby 
passing  back  to  the  house  when  the 
day's  work  was  done ;  then  he  weiit 
forth  in  the  twilight  and  prowled 
about  the  new  factory,  noting  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  masterful 
energy  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
admiration  and  contempt.  ''  As  thou 
sayest  he  is  a  man,  and  no  mere 
money-bag  like  Shunker,"  was  his 
final  comment.  ''  Come,  little  one, 
say  thy  evening  petition  and  let  me 
roll  thee  in  thy  quilt,  for  thine  eyes 
are  heavy." 

The  child,  already  half  asleep,  slid 
from  his  grandfather's  knee,  and 
standing  stretched  his  little  hands 
skywards.  **  God  bring  justice  to 
those  who  brought  my  father  injus- 
tice," he  murmured  drowsily. 

A  savage  exultation  came  to  the 
old  face  looking  down  on  the  curves 
and  dimples.  **  Ameen,  ameen  /  Jus- 
tice! That  is  all  we  seek.  Come, 
light  of  mine  eyes,  and  God  give  thee 
many  wakenings." 

Thereafter  the  two  men  sat  silent 
waiting  for  sleep  to  come  to  the  child. 
And  it  came,  but  not  for  long.     Per- 
haps in  less  careful  hands   the   boy 
had  taken  chill,  perhaps  Afzul's  more 
sumptuous  fare  was  the  exciting  cause  ; 
anyhow,  a  few  hours  afterwards  Kirpo, 
roused   by  the  helpless  men  from  the 
death-like  slumber  of  the  domesticated 
savage,  found  little   Hussan   Ahmad 
struggling   for   breath   in  his  grand- 
fathePs   arms,  a   prey   to   spasmodic 
croup.     Of   course  she   had   not  the 
remotest  ide^  what  was  the  matter, 
or  what  was  to  be  done.     She  could 
but  take  the  child  to  her  capacious 
bosom  and  add  to  the  general  alarm 
by  shrill  sympathy.    It  was  a  fit — 
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the  dear  one  would  die — ffai,  hail 
some  one  had  bewitched  it.  Then 
suddenly  an  inspiration  seized  her. 
The  mem/  let  them  send  for  the 
mem/  But  last  week  her  own  boy 
had  had  the  gripes  until  the  mem 
came  with  a  little  bottle  and  cured 
him.  ffai,  hai/  the  darling  was 
choking !  Send  for  the  mem,  if  they 
would  not  have  him  die  before  their 
eyes. 

Afzul  looked  at  the  grandfather 
interrogatively.  Pride,  fear,  resent- 
ment, and  love  fought  hard  for  the 
mastery.  **  She  will  not  come ;  she 
hath  a  heart  of  ice,"  quavered  the  old 
voice,  seeking  for  excuse  and  escape 
from  responsibility. 

**  Who  can  count  on  a  woman  1  But 
death  is  sure  ;  and  she  is^  wise  in  such 
ways,  I  know.  Say,  Khan-«aAi6,  shall 
I  go  ? " 

There  was  an  instant's  pause,  broken 
by  the  child's  hoarse  crow.  Then  the 
faith  of  a  life-time  spoke.  "Go  1  It 
is  Kismet.  Give  her  the  chance ;  it 
is  God's  will  to  give  it.  She  may  not 
come,  and  then " 

But  ten  minutes  after  Belle  Eaby 
in  her  soft  white  evening  dress  had 
the  struggling  child  in  her  arms  and 
reassuring  words  on  her  lips.  Afzul 
KhUn,  too,  held  a  bottle  and  a  tea- 
spoon, whereat  Kirpo's  face  broadened 
to  content.  "  Have  no  fear,  master," 
she  whispered  in  the  old  man's  ear ; 
"  'tis  the  same  one,  T  swear  it.  A 
charm,  a  potent  charm  !  " 

Most  Englishwomen  in  India  gain 
some  knowledge  of  doctoring,  not 
only  from  necessity,  but  from  the 
neighbourliness  which  turns  them  into 
nurses  where  in  England  they  would 
be  content  with  kind  inquiries  ;  and, 
though  croup  is  comparatively  rare 
among  the  native  children.  Belle  had 
seen  it  treated  among  English  ones. 
Such  knowledge,  a  medicine-chest,  and 
common  sense  seem,  and  indeed  often 
act,  like  magic  to  the  ignorant  eyes 
helplessly  watching  their  loved  ones 
fight  for  life.  The  old  Mahommedan 
stood  aside,  bolt  upright  as  if  on 
parade,  a  prey  to  dull  regrets  and 
keen  joy  as  Belle's  kind  voice  conjured 


up  endless  things  beyond  the  thought 
or  comprehension  even  of  th^  child's 
mother,  had  she  been  there.  Hot 
water,  a  bath  fetched  from  somewhere 
in  the  dark  beyond  the  feeble  glimm,er 
of  light  in  which  those  bare  white 
arms  glanced  about  the  child's  brown 
body,  ice,  a  soft  white  blanket,  within 
the  folds  of  which  peace  seemed  to 
come  to  the  struggling  limbs  tUl  sleep 
actually  claimed  the  child  again. 

"  He  is  all  right  now,"  said  Belle 
smiling.  "  Keep  him  in  your  arms, 
Kirpo,  and  give  him  plenty  of  air. 
I  will  come  to-morrow  and  see  him 
again.    Afzul,  have  you  the  lantern  %  " 

She  stood, — a  strange  figure  in  that 
mud-floored,  mud-roofed  hovel — fasten- 
ing the  silver  clasp  of  her  fur  cloak 
with  slim  fingers  sparkling  with 
jewels  ;  a  figure  more  suitable  to  some 
gay  gathering  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  Then  from  the  darkness  into 
the  ring  of  light  where  she  stood 
stepped  another  figure;  a  tall  old 
man,  made  taller  by  the  high-twined 
green  turban  proclaiming  him  a  past 
pilgrim  to  the  great  shrine  of  warriors, 
a  man  with  his  son's  medals  on  a 
threadbare  velvet  coat,  and  a  sharp 
curved  sword  held  like  a  sacrament 
in  his  outstretched  palms.  * '  Huzoor  I ' ' 
he  said  bowing  his  proud  old  head. 
All  the  conflicting  emotions  of  the 
past  hour  had  concentrated  themselves 
to  this.  Words,  either  of  gratitude 
or  blame,  were  beyond  him.  God 
knows  which,  given  opportunity  of 
calm  thought,  he  might  have  offered. 
But  so,  taken  by  surprise,  carried 
beyond  his  own  personal  interests  by 
admiration,  he  gave,  in  the  true  old 
fighting  instinct  which  dies  hard 
amongst  the  Mahommedans,  his 
allegiance  to  what  was  brave  and 
capable.     "  Huzoor  /  " 

The  English  girl  had  learnt  enough 
of  native  customs  to  know  her  part. 
Those  slim  white  fingers  lingered  an 
instant  on  the  cold  steel,  and  her 
bright  eyes  smiled  up  into  the  old 
man's  face.  "The  gift  is  not  mine, 
but  yours."  Perhaps  it  was ;  the 
faculty  of  just  admiration  is  a  great 
possession. 
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She  found  her  husband  still  smok- 
ing cigarettes  over  a  French  novel. 
**  By  George  I  Belle,"  he  said,  "  you 
look  awfully  nice.  That  sort  of  tlung 
suits  you  down  to  the  ground.  You 
were  born  to  be  a  Lady  Bountiful,  and 
send  social  problems  to  sleep  with 
sentiment.  By  the  way,  do  you 
know  who  the  little  beggar  is  ?  I 
asked  the  khdnsdman;  he  is  the  son 
of  that  man  Murghub  Ahmad  who  was 
transported.  His  grandfather  is  liv- 
ing on  the  ancestral  estate  about  ten 
miles  down  the  old  nvMah,  I'm 
precious  glad  Marsden  didn't  find 
him  out,  or  he  would  have  been 
bothering  me  to  do  something  for  the 
old  fellow.  And  I  haven't  time  just 
now  for  charity.  I  leave  that  to  you, 
my  dear ;  it  suits  you, — a^  I  remarked 
just  now — down  to  the  ground." 

Belle,  who  had  turned  very  pale, 
said  nothing,  but  she  seemed  to  feel 
the  chill  of  the  cold  steel  at  her  finger- 
tips. She  understood  better  what 
that  offering  had  meant,  and,  senti- 
ment or  no  sentiment,  something  rose 
in  her  throat  and  kept  her  silent. 
Next  moming,according  to  promise,  she 
went  over  to  the  huts  again.  The  dew 
shone  on  the  flowers  as  she  crossed  the 
garden,  and  an  indescribable  freshness 
was  in  the  air.  The  child,  but  newly 
aroused  from  a  sweet  sleep,  was  still 
surrounded  by  the  white  blanket  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  sat  cuddled  up, 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  yawning.  Afzul 
was  smiling  at  the  door,  the  grand- 
father, calmed  into  stern  politeness, 
standing  by  the  bed. 

"  Rise,  O  Hussan  Ahmad  1 "  he  said 
to  the  child  after  a  few  words  of 
inquiry  and  reply.  "Rise  and  say 
thy  thanks  to  the  mem  for  her  kind- 
ness. They  are  due  ;  they  are  justly 
•due." 

Still  drowsy,  and  mindful  only  of  an 
accustomed  order,  the  boy  stretched 
his  chubby  little  arms  skyward.  **  May 
God  bring  justice  to  those  who  brought 
injustice  to  my  father." 


Khdn  Mahomed  Lateef  Khan  started 
as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  his  right 
hand  fell  sharply  on  the  child's 
shoulder,  then  wandered  to  his  sword- 
hilt.  **It  is  Fate,"  he  muttered 
gloomily.  "  Out  of  his  own  mouth  I 
am  rebuked." 

Belle's  heart  gave  a  great  throb  of 
anger  and  pain.  She  had  lain  awake 
piecing  the  stray  threads  of  the  story 
together  till  it  had  seemed  to  her  a 
sad  yet  beautiful  pattern  on  the  web 

of  life,  and  now "  Why  do  you  say 

that  ? "  she  asked  gently  of  the  child,  as 
if  he  were  the  only  person  present. 

He  looked  at  her  fearlessly^  "  I 
say  it  morning  and  evening.  Listen  ; 
may  God  bring  justice  to  those  who 
brought  injustice  to  my  father." 

The  eyes  of  those  two  men  watching 
her  were  like  spurs  to  her  high  spirit. 
*' Listen,"  she  said.  "I  will  say  it 
too.  May  God  bring  justice  to  those 
who  brought  injustice  to  your  father." 

The  eyes  fell  and  she  passed  out 
without  another  word.  "  By  the  God 
who  made  me,"  Swore  the  old  soldier, 
"  she  is  a  brave  one,  and  she  hath  my 
sword  1  Remember  that,  Afzul.  If  the 
time  should  ever  come,  my  sword  at 
least  is  for  her  and  hers.  For  the 
rest,  the  child  has  spoken." 

Afzul  smiled  grimly.  He  was 
beginning  to  see  what  those  two  brave 
ones  fancied  in  the  pale-faced  m^m. 
She  was  too  good  for  Raby-«aAi6  with 
his  rupees, he  decided;  yet  women  were 
always  influenced  by  wealth.  Perhaps 
the  thought  of  what  she  would  leave 
behind  hindered  her  from  following 
the  Major.  If  so,  a  little  reverse  in 
the  business  might  be  beneficial  Any- 
how, and  come  what  may,  he  must  get 
rid  of  that  cursed  blue  envelope  ere 
summer  opened  the  passes  for  home- 
sick footsteps.  Even  if  he  had  to 
leave  it  behind  him  unconditionally, 
he  must  do  so,  since  by  that  time  he 
would  have  money  saved  to  last  for  an 
idle  year  or  two. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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LEAVES  FEOM  A  NOTE-BOOK. 


A    CHAPTER  IN   THE   HISTORY  OF   HUMAN   ERROR. 


We  have   all   been   laughing   over 
Mr.  Wheatley's  amusing  collection  of 
Literary    Blunders ;  and    if,    as    the 
reviewers  have  been  careful  to  remind 
us,  we  have  laughed  at  many  of  them 
before,  no  great  harm  has  been  done. 
It  is  a  poor  story  that  will  not  bear 
telling   more   than   once;  and  as  the 
same   story   is    rarely   told   twice   in 
quite    the    same    manner,    there     is 
always   the  mild   excitement  of  new 
and    conflicting    readings.      Without 
grammarians  and  scholiasts  half  the 
critic's  occupation  would  be  gone.     In 
all  the  great  History  of  Human  Error 
there  is  no  chapter  more  entertaining 
than  that  which   Mr.   Wheatiey  has 
classified  as  literary,  and  which  is  not 
necessarily  limited  to  blunders  made 
by  writer  or  printer  in  the  composition 
of  books.     How  many  of  these  blun- 
ders are  genuine  neither  the  collector 
nor  any  man   can   say,  nor   does   it 
matter.    Your  truth  is  a  sad  hamperer 
of   genius,  was  the  answer  a  famous 
story-teller   used   to  give  to  all  such 
impertinent  questions ;  and  surely  'tis 
the  cruellest  welcome  to  give  a  good 
story  to  ask  if  it   be   true.     As   the 
copy-books   tell  us,  it  is  the    nature 
of   man    to    blunder;    and   there    is 
such   an   ample    supply   of    the   raw 
material  to  be  found  on  this   earth, 
(and  not  only  in  the  schools),  that  we 
may  assume  at  least  a  fair  proportion 
of  Mr.  Wheatiey 's  collection  to  have 
had  some  more  or  less  remote  founda- 
tion in  fact.     Many  have   no   doubt 
been    washed    and    trimmed    during 
their  transmission  down  the  ages,  have 
had  a  cocked  hat  and  a  dress-cane  given 
them,  as  was  Sir  Walter's  way,  who 
rarely   found   a   good    story   without 
leaving   it   better.     With   that   how- 
ever no  one  but  a  scientific  historian 


will  care  to  quarrel, — that  unswerving 
foe  to  all  sweetness  who  in  his  struggle 
for  light  will  not  condescend  to  dress 
even  his  own  blunders  in  an  attractive 
garb. 

It  is  not  only  the  most  entertaining, 
this  form  of  Human  Error,  but  it  is 
the  most  harmless.  There  need  be 
no  alloy  in  our  laughter  at  mistakes 
which  inflict  only  temporary  discomfi- 
ture on  those  who  make  them,  and, 
unlike  curses,  come  not  home  to  roost. 
The  boy  who  translates  "  Vere  J'abis 
satio  ''  by  "  Truly  I  am  full  of  beans," 
may  possibly  be  warned  to  reconsider 
himself  (and  Virgil)  "  in  a  terrible  o- 
posteriori  manner,"  such  as  Carlyle's 
playful  fancy  anticipated  for  the 
ostrich-like  Genius  of  England;  but 
there  the  mischief  begins  and  ends. 
An  American  printer  transforms 
**  Filtration  is  sometimes  assisted  by 
the  use  of  albumen  "  into  "  Flirtation 
is  sometimes  arrested  by  the  use  of 
aldermen."  Something  more  might 
indeed  come  of  this;  for  in  parts  of 
the  Union  the  American  has  a  knack 
of  making  his  corrections  with  a 
revolver.  But  the  outraged  author,  or 
alderman,  might  not  shoot  straight ;  if 
he  did,  the  editor  only  would  suffer ; 
and  no  one  alas !  will  pretend  that 
the  world  would  roll  less  merrily  for 
the  loss  of  an  editor. 

It  has  come  to  me  however  to  be 
able  to  make  some  additions  to  Mr. 
Wheatley's  collection,  at  which,  though 
they  are  comical  enough  in  all  con- 
science, one's  laughter  is  not  wholly 
mirthful.  When  the  shepherd  himself 
leads  the  sheep  astray,  the  business 
grows  serious.  For  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing blundei*s  I  can  vouch.  They  are 
set  down  in  their  naked  literalness,  as 
I  received  them  from  the  hands  of  one 
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of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
before  whom  they  came  in  the  exercise 
of  his  professional  duties.  Not  a  word 
has  been  altered.  I  take  them  directly 
from  the  copy  furnished  to  me  by  him 
at  my  request,  partly  in  his  own, 
partly  in  his  assistant's  handwriting, 
from  the  official  examination-papers. 
But  first  some  explanation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  examination 
is  held  and  of  the  status  of  the  persons 
examined  may  be  not  amiss.  Most  of 
us  know  by  sad  experience  that  the 
education  provided  by  the  State  for  its 
children  costs  the  taxpayers  between 
five  and  six  millions  sterling  annually. 
But  not  so  many  know  by  what 
strange  ways  the  money  goes,  or  to 
what  strange  issues.  Perhaps  as  the 
vast  majority  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter  but  to  pay  the  money  and 
take  such  goods  as  the  gods  of  the 
moment  vouchsafe,  they  may  hold  this 
to  be  a  case  wherein  ignorance  should 
be  more  blissful  than  wisdom. 

The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something 
from  the  thief. 

This  explanation  shall  be  given  in 
my  friend's  own  words.  I  cannot 
make  them  clearer,  and  it  is  well 
there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  mis- 
interpretation or  extravagance. 

There  are  "Certificate  Examinations" 
held  yearly,  just  before  Christmas.  These 
examinations  are  attended  by  all  who  wish 
to  obtain  the  certificate  necessary  for 
every  one  to  hold  before  he  or  she  can  take 
sole  charge  of  a  State-aided  Elementary 
School.  They  are  open  to  two  classes  of 
candidates  :  (1)  Students^  the  pick  of  the 
successful  pupil-teachers  who  go  to  a 
training-college  for  a  two-years'  course  of 
special  instruction  ;  (2)  Acting  Teachers^ 
or  those  who  have  not  passed  out  of  the 
apprenticeship  sufficiently  high  to  carry 
them  into  college,  or  who  cannot  aft'ord  the 
small  extra  expense  of  a  college  career.  But 
these  young  people  having  passed  at  all, 
well  or  ill,  at  the  end  of  their  appren- 
ticeship become  oualified  to  go  out  as  Asftist- 
ant  or  Acting  Teachers.  The  answers 
which  you  have  in  your  possession  were 
sent  in  at  the  Christmas  Examination, 
189 — by  Female  Acting  Teachers  taking 
first-year  papers,  that  is  to  say,  the  papers 


which  first-year  students  are  bound  to  take 
as  a  sort  of  Moderations,  but  which  Acting 
Teachers  were  then  allowed  to  take  as 
their  final  examination. 

The  history  of  these  young  women  is 
briefly  this.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  they 
were  apprenticed,  after  passing  a  simple 
examination  for  admission,  as  Pupil - 
Teachers  for  four  years  ;  to  serve  in  school 
for  so  many  hours  a  week,  and  to  receive 
special  instruction  from  the  Head  Teacher 
regularly  in  the  subjects  of  the  examina- 
tion through  which  they  had  to  pass  at 
the  end  of  each  of  their  four  years.  The 
History  Course  was :  Jlrst  year,  to  1066 ;. 
second  year,  from  1066  to  1485  ;  third  year, 
from  1485  to  \68S;  fourth  year,  from 
1688  to  the  present  day.  All  who  did  not 
actualhr  fail  in  their  fourth-year  examina- 
tion (tSey  might  fail  in  some  subjects,  but 
their  aggregate  marks  reached  a  certain 
minimum)  were  at  liberty  to  accept  en- 
gagements at  once  as  Assistant,  or  Acting 
'Teachers.  They  were  then  required  to 
serve  for  one  year  at  least  under  a  Cer- 
tificated Teacher  {who,  by  the  way,  was^ 
under  no  obligation  to  instruct  them),, 
after  which  they  voluntarily  applied  for  , 
leave  to  attend  the  Christmas  Examina- 
tion, 189—. 

4 

1  may  point  out  that  none  of  these 
candidates  could  have  been  less  than 
nineteen  years  old  ;  the  majority,  I  am 
told,  would  have  been  twenty-one.  It 
was  a  girl  of  twenty-one,  for  instance, 
who  when  asked  from  what  different 
sources  Bichard  the  First  obtained 
money  for  his  Crusade,  made  answer 
to  this  effect :  "  Richard  tlie  Firsty 
sv/mamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  meaning  lAon- 
Hearted,  was  a  very  powerful  king. 
He  obtained  money  in  various  ways  for 
his  Crusades  who  travelled  a  great 
deaV^  From  the  same  quarter  came 
the  following  lucid  explanation  of  the 
particular  causes  which  rendered 
Wicliff's  teaching  popular  :  "  Wicliff^s 
teaching  became  very  well  hiovyn,  and 
was  thought  a  great  deal  of,  and  no 
doubt  it  camfie  in  very  useful  and  the 
people  were  very  glad  of  it"  Thi& 
same  John  Wicliff  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  of  a  stumbling-block,  and 
in  one  head  at  least  to  have  got 
himself  strangely  confused  with  John 
Wilkes,  to  judge  by  the  following 
biographical  sketch  :  "  Wicliff  was  a 
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prominent  member  in  tlie  House  qf 
Commons.  He  was  three  times  re- 
elected for  Middlesex^  but  as  often  the 
CommoTis  refused  to  receive  him,  on 
account  of  some  tvrong  he  had  dons  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  after- 
wards elected  a  Mayor  of  London.'^ 
But  this  is  lucidity  itself  compared 
with  the  explanation  given  by  one  of 
the  candidates  of  the  main  principles 
of  Wolsey*s  foreign  and  domestic 
policy :  "  The  main  principles  qf 
Cardinal  Wolsey^s  foreign  policy  were 
the  manners  in  which  he  attacked  his 
eriemies.  In  tlie  siege  of  Quebec  lie 
ascended  tJie  mountains  at  dead  of  night, 
when  his  enemies  tcere  at  rest,  and  took 
the  town  at  daybreak.  His  home  policy 
was  conducted  in  a  similar  manner. ^^ 
The  great  Cardinal  seems  indeed  to 
have  fluttered  these  young  imaginings 
even  more  than  the  great  Reformer. 
Many  and  sad  and  strange  are  the 
reasons  assigned  for  his  downfall. 
"  Wolsey  was  found  out  by  Henry, ^  says 
one,  **  and  cJuvrged  with  high  treason  for 
breaching  against  the  Act  qf  Frcemvr 
nire."  Another,  greatly  daring,  more 
than  hints,  in  language  smacking 
something  too  much  of  the  police- 
court  for  reproduction  here,  that 
Wolsey  was  detected  in  a  yet  graver 
breach  of  the  law  in  which  poor 
Catherine  of  Arragon  had  a  share. 
A  third,  perhaps  more  wisely,  confines 
herself  strictly  to  generalities,  as  thus : 
**  Wolsey' s  principles  were  both  very 
important  in  foreign  and  in  home 
jx)licy.  He  did  a  very  great  deal  qf 
good.  At  last  the  time  came  wJten  he 
was  ruined.  It  %oas  called  the  FaU  qf 
Wolsey.  TJie  people  were  very  sorry 
v)hen  his  last  came,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  save  him,  but  it  was  qf  no  use, 
he  was  too  badly  wounded. '^ 

The  sky  does  not  clear  as  we  draw 
nearer  to  our  own  time.  The  Stuarts 
are  as  inscrutable  as  the  Flantagenets 
or  the  Tudors,  and  a  darkness  that 
may  be  felt  hangs  even  over  the 
reign  of  good  Queen  Anne.  Some 
faint  idea  of  Raleigh  seems  to  have 
shaped  itself  in  the  head  of  the  can- 
didate   who    supplied    the    following 


biography  of  the  last  of  the  great 
Elizabethans.  "  Raleigh  returned  and 
was  executed  on  a  former  sentence  qfbe- 
lieadal.  Before  he  was  executed  he  sat 
down  and  smoked  some  of  his  tobacco. 
Tobacco  and  potatoes  are  since  found  to 
be  very  valuable  to  our  country.  He 
was  a  brave  and  generous  ma/n.  He 
was  very  affectionate,  especially  towards 
Queen  Elizabeth.'*  But  Hampden 
seems  to  have  been  as  sore  a  puzzle  as 
Wicliff  or  Wolsey,  a  sort  of  historical 
Cerberus,  three  single  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one.  "  (1)  He  was  one  of 
the  Pilgrim  Falhers.  (2)  He  was  a 
blacksmith  who  killed  a  tax-collector  for 
insulting  his  daughter.  (3)  He  figured 
very  prominently  in  the  reign  of  Jdnies 
the  First,  He  refused  to  pay  ship-money 
and  xjoas  tried  by  twelve  bishops.  He  held 
fast  to  his  own  rights,  amd  though  he 
suffered  Hie  extreme  penalty ,  he  con- 
vinced the  people  that  James  was 
exacting  too  large  a  sum,  to  enrich  his 
own  person,^*  The  candidate  who  con- 
sidered the  chief  battles  of  the  Civil 
War  to  have  been  "  St.  Albans,  Edge- 
hill,  Bunker^ s  Hill,  and  Camperdown,'' 
might  be  charitably  supposed  to  have 
been  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  know- 
ledge, but  for  the  last  unlucky  shot. 
In  the  next  answer,  however,  there  is 
a  vein  of  possibly  unconscious,  humour 
which  should  have  gone  some  way  to 
soften  the  examiner's  wrath.  The 
question  runs  :  '*  Both  the  Royalist 
and  Parliamentarian  parties  in  the 
Civil  War  suffered  from  internal  dis- 
sensions. Give  some  account  of 
these."  And  then  follows  this  re- 
markable answer  :  *^  Both  tJie  Royalist 
and  Pa/rliamentariam,  parties  in  tJie 
Civil  War  suffered  from  internal  dis- 
sensions because,  their  baggage  being 
all  swept  away,  they  were  pierced  with 
cold  and  hunger  J  ^  One  would  be 
loath,  I  say,  to  press  too  hardly  on 
such  a  humourist;  yet  the  answer 
suggests  grave  reflections  on  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  provided  in 
animal  physiology,  which  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  favourite  subject  in  oar 
State  schools.  Some  excuse  might 
also   be  found   for  this  new  reading 
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from  the  history  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  It  would  puzzle  many  of  us,  I 
suspect,  who  flatter  ourselves  on  a 
general  knowledge  of  our  country's 
.  annals,  to  trace  clearly  at  a  moment's 
notice  the  causes  and  progress  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  It 
certainly  seems  to  have  puzzled  this 
young  student.  **  England  was  greatly 
interested  in  tJve  wuur  of  ike  Spanish 
Succession,  It  xoas  fought  between 
Fhilip  the  Second  of  Spain  a/nd  the 
English.  Tlvey  both  got  a  large  nwmher  of 
ships  together ybut  the  Spanish  were  beaten 
in  all  directions  although  they  had  much 
the  largest  force.  A  storm  was  sent 
which  destroyed  a  great  nwmher  of  the 
ships,  and  England  was  victorious. 
This  led  to  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland.**  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  general  agreement  of  opinion  that 
the  war  was  ended  by  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Most  of  the  candidates 
contented  themselves  with  a  bare 
statement  of  this  fact;  but  one 
elaborated  it  with  a  wealth  of  elo- 
quence and  imagination  which  shows 
what  pitfalls  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions  await  the  picturesque 
historian.  **  Napoleon  had  been  over- 
running the  land  during  the  French 
devolution.  He  had  conquered  almost 
all  except  Europe,  and  hie  dream  of  a 
European  Empire  seemed  about  to  be 
realised.  The  English  ujere  almost 
defeated,  and  behind  the  wonderful 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  tJvey  passed  the 
winter,  but  when  they  emerged  next 
sjyring  it  was  to  pass  from  victory  to 
victory.  They  now  thought  that  there 
would  for  a  time  be  peace  in  the  land, 
hut  Napoleon,  fresh  from  Dettingen  and 
Fonienoy,  came  upon  them,  but  in  the 
ever-memorahle  battle  of  Waterloo  he 
vxie  totally  d^eated** 

When  we  touch  the  debatable 
ground  of  litei^ature  it  behoves  us  to 
tread  carefully.  Yet  even  in  litera- 
ture it  is  not  all  criticism  ;  some  facts 
there  are,  though  it  seems  hard  to  get 
at  them.  Certain  famous  men  did 
live  and  write  and  die  within  certain 
more  or  less  clearly-defined  periods  of 
time.     Their  names  and  their  works 


are  remembered,  if  the  proportion  of 
honour  to  be  assigned  to  them  be  not 
immutably  fixed.  But  to  this  can- 
didate at  least  years  are  nothing ; 
backwards  and  forwards  they  roll  in 
the  most  perplexing  fashion,  and  most 
confusing  is  the  wreckage  of  facts 
they  have  washed  into  this  small 
head.  She  was  asked  to  name  the 
chief  English  writers  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  one  of 
them.  This  was  her  answer :  "  The 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  has  been  called  the 
Augustan  Age.  The  chirf  writers  of 
this  period  were — Shakespea/re,  Chaucer, 
Dryden,  Ben  Jonson^  Goldsmith,  and 
Sir  Walter  Seott,**  An  Augustan  Age 
indeed!  But  some  credit  should  at 
least  be  given  to  the  ingenuity  which 
could  frame  so  splendid  a  list  of 
names  without  including  one  that 
should  by  rights  be  on  it.  It  may 
match  with  that  of  the  schoolboy  (not 
in  a  State-school)  who  is  said  to  have 
contrived  to  spell  the  word  w%fe  with- 
out using  one  of  its  proper  letters. 
Shakespeare  was  the  writer  selected 
by  our  young  friend  for  further  de- 
tails, which  were,  to  say  the  least, 
meagre.  His  life  was,  perhaps  wisely, 
left  altogether  in  obscurity ;  nor  did 
the  record  of  his  work  travel  beyond 
"To  be  or  not  to  be,**  ** T/ie  Moor  of 
Athens,**  and  "Domhey  and  Son.** 

My  list  is  not  exhausted,  but  it  is 
perhaps  long  enough.  I  will  add  to 
it  only  two  more  instances,  curious 
mainly  as  illustrating  a  sort  of  minds 
with  which  our  system  of  education 
has  to  work,  or,  it  may  be,  a  con- 
dition into  which  it  brings  them.  It 
is  a  custom  at  the  yearly  examinations 
(not  the  final  one  with  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  concerned)  to  exercise 
the  candidates  in  what  is  known  as 
composition.  Some  well-known  his- 
torical episode,  or  anecdote,  told  in 
the  simplest  language,  is  read  twice 
over  to  them  slowly  and  distinctly,  and 
they  are  then  required  to  reproduce  it 
in  writing,  in  their  own  style  and  lan- 
guage, or  in  80  much  of  the  original 
as  their  memory  has   been  able  to 
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preserve.  At  the  examination  in 
question  the  story  chosen  was  that  of 
Wolfe  repeating  to  his  officers  Uray*s 
"  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  as 
he  was  rowed  at  midnight  up  the 
Saint  Lawrence  to  the  landing-place 
below  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and 
his  famous  verdict  on  the  poem. 
Wolfe's  preseDce  in  Canada  was  ex- 
plained, the  purpose  of  the  war,  and 
the  positions  of  the  two  armies,  the 
narrative  concluding  with  a  short 
account  of  the  battle  and  of  Wolfe's 
death.  This  is  how  it  was  reproduced 
by  a  pupil-teacher  in  her  first  year: 
"  Wolfe  was  once  in  Ccmada,  Whilst  he 
was  there  he  observed  an  elegy  in  a 
churchyard^  My  last  instance  comes 
from  the  final  examination,  and  is 
shorter,  if  not  sweeter.  The  girl  (she 
was  between  twenty  and  twenty-one 
years  old)  was  asked  to  give  an  account 
of  the  No  Popery,  or  Gordon  Eiots. 
"  77ie  King  said  there  should  he  no 
Po'pe^^  was  her  answer. 

It  is  all  entertaining  enough  in  its 
way  no  doubt,  but  the  entertainment 
is  something  costly.     We  are  not  of 
course  to  suppose  that  nothing  better 
than  this  comes  from  our  golden  mil- 
lions, nor  even  that  this  nonsense  re- 
presents the  educational  or  intellectual 
average   of   our   State-schools.      That 
average  is  by  all  accounts  not  high, 
nor  is  it  in  reason  to  expect  that  it 
should  be  high ;  but  a  careful  search 
would  doubtless  reveal  some  balance 
at  least  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account. 
What  is  still  more  to  the  purpose  is 
that,  since  the  examinations  1  have  been 
dealing   with,  the   standard  of  effici- 
ency has  been  raised  and  the  certificate 
of  teachership   is   not   now   to  be  so 
easily   won.     It  is  not   necessary   to 
specify  the  precise  nature   of   all   the 
changes  effected,  which  (if  I  may  judge 
from  my  own  feelings)  might  not  be 
very  easily  followed  by  the  lay  reader. 
Every   business   has  its   own  jargon, 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  translate 
for  the   general  comprehension.     One 
however  will  be  sufficiently  intelligible, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 


Formerly,  as  I  have  said,  though  a 
candidate  might  fail  in  any  one  subject, 
or  conceivably  in  more  than  one,  yet 
if  the  aggregate  of  his,  or  her,  marks 
touched  the  required  limit,  the  certifi- 
cate was  assured.  Thus,  we  may 
assume  that  the  candidates  whose 
answers  we  have  been  considering 
must  have  failed  in  history.  Yet 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  them 
at  least,  if  not  all,  may  have  gained 
the  necessary  aggregate  of  marks, 
and  would  therefore  have  received 
the  certificate  of  teachership ;  and 
among  the  subjects  they  would  thus 
be  qualified  to  teach  would  be  Eng- 
lish history.  But  as  matters  now 
stand,  the  candidate  who  fails  in  any 
subject  has  to  be  specially  examined 
in  that  subject,  and  to  pass  in  it,  before 
the  certificate  is  granted. 

So  far,  so  good.     But  no  change  in 
the  scheme  of   examination,  however 
salutary,  can  soften  the  appalling  fact 
that  among  the  class  from  which  the 
teachers  of  the  rising  generations  are 
drawn  are  individuals  whom  years  of 
special  training  are  unable  to  advance 
to  any  higher  standard  of  knowledge 
than  that  we  have  been  contemplating. 
It  is  hardly  indeed  a  question  of  know- 
ledge, of  intellectual  gifts  or  accom- 
plishments ;  it  seems  almost  a  question 
of  sheer  intelligence,   of   the  mental 
quality  which  distinguishes  the  human 
from  the  brute.     When,  remembering 
the   circumstances  and    conditions  in 
which  they  were  produced,  we  consider 
some  of  the  answers  quoted  above,  their 
fatuity  is  so  amazing,  so  profound,  that 
one   cannot   but   wonder   whether   in 
sober  truth  they  emanated  from  crea- 
tures endowed  with  the  intelligent  and 
reasoning  faculties  of  human  beings. 
But  on  the  heels  of  this  treads  another 
question.     Are  these  pupils  or  their 
teachers   most   to   blame  1      Are  the 
former  absolutely  devoid  of  the  capacity 
for  acquiring  any  sort  of  knowledge ; 
or  do  the  latter  fail  in  that  most  vital 
qualification  for  all  teachers,  the  art  of 
discovering   what  form  of  knowledge 
the  pupil  is  best  fitted  by  nature  to 
acquire,  and  the  art  of  imparting  that 
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knowledge  in  the  form  best  adapted 
to  his  intelligence?  In  other  and 
plainer  words,  does  the  teacher  know 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it  1 

Not  every  man, — and  let  me  here  be 
permitted  to  say,  without  insulting  the 
self-respect  of  the  female  sex,  which 
appears  at  present  to  be  in  a  slightly 
irritable  condition,  that,  to  avoid  a 
confusion  of  pronouns,  in  the  man  I 
would,  for  present  purposes,  include 
the  whole  human  race — not  every 
man,  I  say,  can  with  Bacon  take  all 
knowledge  for  his  province.  And  the 
province  of  knowledge  open  to  that 
section  of  the  community  whose 
capacities  we  are  just  now  considering 
is  likely,  it  must  be  obvious,  to  be  some- 
what strictly  bounded  by  natural  and 
other  causes.  Perhaps  for  the  majority 
of  them  some  form  of  education  analo- 
gous to  the  fine  old  Persian  rule  would 
be  most  salutary  and  sufficient.  To 
ridsy  to  draw  tJie  bowy  and  to  speak  the 
truth  :  it  was  fine  training,  and  pro- 
duced fine  citizens  ;  and  when  one  con- 
siders all  that  such  a  curriculum  implies, 
fine  citizens  it  should  produce  now.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  wisdom  of 
our  statesmen  and  politicians  has 
ordained  that  in  the  hand^  of  these 
rising  generations  shall  lie  the  future 
of  this  great  Empire.  They  are  to 
decide  who  shall  make  our  laws  for 
us,  and  what  those  laws  shall  be.  It 
is  vital  therefore  on  all  accounts,  and 
for  all  sakes,  that  they  be  trained  for 
this  great  duty  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner ;  boys  and  girls  alike,  for  who  shall 
say  that  when  oui*  girls  that  now  are 
have  arrived  at  maturity  they  will  not 
find  themselves  called  to  a  share  of  this 
solemn  responsibility.  Excellent  there- 
fore as  was  the  old  system,  which  was 
found  sufficient  for  the  Persia  of  King 
Cyrus,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  not 
quite  illuminating  and  comprehensive 
enough  for  the  England  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  of  course  the 
teachers  have  little  choice,  left  to 
them.  Heading,  writing,  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  some  instruc- 
tion  in   history,  geography,  and  the 


English  language  form  the  education 
of  the  younger  pupils  ;  needlework  is 
added  for  the  girls  and  drawing  for  the 
boys,  both,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  being 
confined  to  their  most  elementary 
states.  That  is  well  enough  ;  if  these 
things  are  taught  simply  and  clearly, 
such  a  scheme  of  education  for  such 
pupils  could  not  easily  be  bettered. 
Nor  are  these  wholesome  subjects 
neglected  in  the  higher  standards ; 
but  hand  in  hand  with  them  there 
go  others  less  wholesome,  and  now 
begins  the  confusion.  In  these 
standards  a  special  subject  is  added 
to  the  regular  curriculum,  and  the 
choice  of  this  subject  depends  solely 
on  the  good  sense  of  the  teacher. 
One  hesitates  to  bring  a  general 
charge  against  a  body  of  men  who 
at  least  work  hard  for  no  very 
abundant  wage,  and  whose  misfortune 
it  is  perhaps  rather  than  their  fault 
that  their  work  is  not  always  con- 
ducted on  the  best  lines  nor  leads  to 
the  best  results.  But  certainly  in  the 
choice  of  these  special  subjects  good 
sense  would  not  seem  to  be  the  ruling 
motive.  The  time  of  course  must  bear 
its  part  of  the  blame,  which  reverses 
the  old  rule^  non  multa  sed  muUum, 
and  holds  it  better  to  teach  a  little 
of  everything,  no  matter  how  super- 
ficially, than  to  teach  a  few  things 
thoroughly.  The  choice  therefore 
ranges  at  its  wild  will  over  all  the 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath, 
and  the  waters  that  are  under  the 
earth;  the  sciences,  languages,  agri- 
culture, animal  physiology,  me- 
chanics, magnetism,  electricity, — 
through  these  wide  fields  the  tttacher 
drags  his  puzzled  pupils,  (him- 
self perhaps  with  not  the  clearest 
head)  regardless  of  their  age,  condi- 
tion, or  prospects.  I  have  before  me 
a  paper  of  questions  set  in  animal 
physiology  to  girls  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fourteen. 


1.  Write  what  you  know  of  the  intes- 
tines, their  structure  and  functions. 

2.  Describe    the    pulmonary    or  lesser 
circulation. 
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3.  Explain, — artery,  vein,  oxygen,  mas- 
tication, osmosis,  respiration, 

4.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  stomach.  De- 
scribe its  position,  structure,  and  functions. 

I  have  not  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  I  have  not.  When  one  reflects 
on  the  genius  for  blundering  shown 
in  such  comparatively  simple  matters 
as  history  and  literature  the  pos- 
sibilities offered  by  the  intricacies 
of  the  human  stomach  are  appal- 
ling. And  after  all  to  make 
merry  over  these  poor  little  heads 
tormented  into  nonsense  by  the  folly 
of  their  elders  is  but  a  sorry  business ; 
'tis  a  merriment  too  much  akin  to  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot. 
Conceive  rather  the  state  of  mind 
which  can  prescribe  such  questions  for 
girls  of  such  an  age  and  such  conditions, 
and  then  let  those  laugh  who  can. 

It  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  the 
value  of  all  education,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  from  our  universities  to 
our  Sunday  schools,  depends  as  much 
upon  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is 
taught  as  upon  the  thing  itself.  It  is 
not  indeed  all  and  always  a  paradox 
to  say  that  even  more  depends  on  the 
style  than  on  the  subject.  Many  a 
subject  not  itself  of  first-rate  import- 
ance can  in  skilful  hands  be  made  the 
channel  of  much  useful  and  stimu- 
lating knowledge;  while  the  best 
possible  system  can  be  rendered  naught 
by  inefficient  or  inadequate  teaching. 
If  this  be  so  in  our  universities  and 
public  schools  (and  no  man  with  any 
experience  of  them  will,  I  suppose, 
deny  that  it  is  so),  how  much  more 
must  it  be  the  case  in  societies  such 
as  those  we  are  considering?  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  that  all  the 
teaching  in  our  State  schools  is  in- 
efficient. A  good  workman  will  always 
do  something  even  with  the  worst 
tools.  But  from  all  I  have  learned 
(and  I  have  been  fortunate  both  in  the 
experience  and  the  intelligence  of  my 
authorities)  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  system  of  instruction 
ordained  by  our  parental  government 
is    for  the    most   part    both    ill-con- 


ceived and  ill-executed.     It  is  based 
upon     a    wrong     principle,     and    it 
is   imparted   through   precarious  and 
inadequate  ways.       How  indeed   can 
it    well    be    otherwise?      We    have 
seen   from   what  quarters   no.   small 
part  of  our  teachers  are  drawn  and 
what   is   the   fashion  of  their  equip- 
ment.    It  is  inevitable  that  even  in 
the   compulsory   subjects   of   instruc- 
tion many  of  them  can  be  but  a  little 
ahead   of   their   pupils  ;    it  must  be 
obvious  that  in  the  optional  subjects 
very  few  indeed,  either  intellectually 
or  by  training,  are  fit  to  exercise  an 
independent  choice.     They  rely,  and 
they  can   only   rely,  on  little  books 
specially  prepared  to  supply  their  own 
deficiencies     at     the    least     possible 
expense  of  time  and  toil.     In  a  word, 
they  are  teaching  others  what  they 
have   not  themselves  learned  in  the 
only  way  that  learning  can  be  made 
of  any  real  worth.     The  printed  page 
tells   them    what   to    say    and,    like 
Montaigne's  parrot,  they  say  it.   Why 
they  should  so  say  it,  what  it  means 
when  said,  or  what  may  be  its  par- 
ticular relation  to  the  general  subject, 
they  clearly  do  not  know,  nor  seek  ta 
know  ;    nor  in  too  many  cases  does 
such  knowledge  seem  to  be  thought 
necessary   or   even   expedient.       The 
book  is  to  them  what  the  Articles  of 
War  were  to  Midshipman  Easy  before 
a  larger  experience  of  the  world  had 
taught  Equality  Jack  to  distinguish 
between    the    letter    and   the   spirit. 
Here  again   it  would   be  manifestly 
unfair    to  lay   a   general  indictment 
from  particular  instances.     I  am  quite 
willing  to  suppose  that  some  of  these 
text -books   are  all   that   such  things 
should  be,  or  at  least  all  that  they  can 
be.     But  it  is  clear  that  some  at  all 
events  are  hopelessly  astray  in  their 
manner  of  justifying  their  existence  ; 
and  with  all  of  them,  even  the  best,  it 
is  clear  that  the  reason  of  their  exist- 
ence, their  standard  of  utility,  is  the 
examination.    In  this  respect  of  course 
our   State-schools   are    not    peculiar. 
They  but  share  in  the  general  reproach 
of  our  universal  scheme  of  education,. 
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a  reproach  which  was  sooner  or  later 
inevitable  when  the  world  consented 
to  be  governed  by  the  examiner.  The 
shadow  of  that  fateful  figure  darkens 
man's  path  in  life  from  the  cradle 
almost  to  the  grave.  This  however 
is  neither  the  place  nor  time  to  balance 
the  good  and  ill  of  a  system  which 
contains  so  much  of  both,  and  which 
seems  as  certain  as  human  things  can 
be  to  endure  "unchanged  through  this 
generation  at  least.  Without  then 
beginning  an  unavaiUng  discussion,  I 
will  give  an  instance  of  this  sort  of 
parrot-learning,  taken  at  random  from 
oui'  government  text-books.  In  that 
matter  of  obtaining  money  for  the  Cru- 
sades, which  we  have  elsewhere  heard 
of,  the  book  teaches  that  Kichard  had 
been  willing  to  sell  London  itself 
could  he  have  found  a  chapman.  The 
unknown  word  caught  the  pupils' 
fancy,  on  that  principle,  as  old  as 
humanity,  which  Tacitus  has  crystal- 
lised into  one  pregnant  sentence,  and 
reappeared  as  a  c/iaplain,  a  chapter ,  a 
captain,  and  so  on.  What  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  might  be  there  was  no 
thought,  nor  apparently  any  effort 
to  explain  it ;  but  the  unfamiliar 
word  had  something  of  a  familiar 
sound,  and  each  candidate  reproduced 
that  sound  as  nearly  as  his  little 
stock  of  learning  allowed.  From  this, 
which  is  but  one  of  many  hundred 
similar  instances  that  the  text-books 
could  furnish,  it  is  not  hard  to  trace 
the  source  of  an  inexhaustible  harvest 
of  blunders. 

The  modern  system  of  education 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  possible  for  everybody  to 
learn  everything.  We  look  down  the 
roll  of  great  names  illuminating  the 
pages  of  the  world's  history  in  every 
department  of  mental  activity,  and  in 
our  pride  we  argue  that  if  such 
things  were  done  in  times  when  the 
appliances  for  learning  were  few, 
laborious,  and  costly,  and  when  men 
were  for  the  most  part  left  to  order 
their  private  lives  after  their  own 
devices,  what  should  not  be  possible 
now  when   a   beneficent   government 


has  ordained  that  every  citizen  shall 
get  knowledge  under  peril  of  the  law. 
In  Swift's  ideal  world  he  was  held  for 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  race 
who  could  show  them  how  to  grow 
two  blades  of  corn  where  one  had 
grown  before.  What  a  benefactor 
then  must  he  be  who  can  show  men 
how  to  turn  out  Bacons  and  Newtons 
and  Humboldts  by  the  score.  We 
appear  to  conceive  of  education  as  of 
a  sort  of  electric  light ;  press  a  button, 
and  the  darkest  place  shall  be  made^ 
bright  as  noonday.  But  we  forget 
how  infinitesimal  a  part  of  the  human 
species  the  great  names  really  repre- 
sent. The  general  human  intelligence  is 
dull  and  slow,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  men  capable  of  learning  very  little. 
It  is  too  with  the  mind .  as  vitb  the 
body;  the  intellectual  ^MfriiMk^on  is 
not  framed  after  one  univeirMpattern 
any  more  than  is  the  physical  con- 
stitution, and  the  digestive  powers  of 
the  brain  vary  even  as  the  digestive 
powers  of  the  stomach. 

Any  teaching,  said  Kingsley,  which 
involves  moral  discipline  is  better 
than  mere  anarchy  and  idleness  j 
and  he  said  well.  Yet  it  is  at  least 
a  moot  point  whether  too  much 
education  be  not  more  fruitful  of 
harm  than  too  little.  On  certain 
classes  of  minds  in  certain  classes  of 
society  there  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  our  present  forcing-system 
does  act  injuriously.  It  fills  the  vic- 
tim with  crude  fragments  of  know- 
ledge which  he  is  not  really  capable 
of  assimilating,  thereby  unfitting  him 
for  the  work  he  was  born  to  do  with- 
out enabling  him  to  supply  its  place, 
and  so  inevitably  breeding  restless- 
ness, discontent,  disaffection.  This  is 
the  worst ;  a  less  vicious  result, 
though  pitiful  enough,  is  where  the 
slow  heavy  brain,  loaded  beyond  what 
it  can  bear,  is  unable  to  work  at  all, 
and  the  little  that  might  possibly 
have  been  learned  is  lost  for  ever. 
But  it  is  unavailing  to  complain.  Our 
legislators  have  decided  in  their  wis- 
dom that  these  things  shall  be,  and 
hardly  at    least   in   this    generation 
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whatever  change  may  come  is  it  likely 
to  come  from  a  reactionary  quarter. 
Nor  in  truth  could  the  most  ruthless 
philanthropist  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
suggest  a  new  theme  for  legislation 
to  a  Government  already  so  amply 
provided  that  way,  even  were  there 
reason  to  suppose  its  masters  would 
suffer  it  to  entertain  a  scheme  which 
would  certainly  tend  to  make  the 
mass  of  the  population  more  intelli- 
gent and  less  discontented.  But  the 
heads  and  hands  of  the  Education 
Department  are  within  certain  limits 
free,  and  there  at  all  events  intelli- 
gence and  discernment  should  not  be 
wanting.  The  system  they  cannot 
alter,  but  something  they  can  surely 
do  to  restrain  it  within  due  bounds 
and  lessen  its  possibilities  of  harm. 
They  can,  I  suppose,  up  to  a  certain 
point  prescribe  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  and  the  form  in 
which  they  shall  be  taught.  They 
cannot  need  to  be  told  that  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  animal  physiology  are 
not  subjects  likely  to  make  young 
girls,  whose  natural  home  is  the  dairy, 
the  kitchen,  or  the  work-room,  good 
wives  and  mothers,  or  even  fit  them 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  citizenship  if 
the  time  shall  ever  come  to  them  for 
the  exercise.  They  must  surely  know 
that  English  history  and  English 
literature,  subjects  in  themselves  so 
wholesome  and  stimulating,  can  only 
be  made  so  in  our  State-schools  by 
being  taught  in  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  form ;  and,  question  or  answer, 
it  matters  not,  they  have  but  to  glance 
at  the  papers  sent  up  to  them  from 
any  school  under  their  charge  to  find 


ample  means  of  satisfying  themselves 
that  such  is  not  the  form  in  which  these 
subjects  are  taught.  Let  them  take  an 
instance  from  that  paper  on  English  his- 
tory, which  has  furnished  us  with  our 
appendix  to  Mr.  Wheatley.     "  Henry 
the  Seventh  ascended  the  throne  with  a 
Parliamentary  title.    What  precedents 
were  there  for  the  regulation  by  Par- 
liament   of    the     succession    to    the 
crown  ? "     What  idea  do  -they  suppose 
to  be  conveyed  to  girls  of  nineteen,  so 
born  and  bred  as  these  have  been,  by- 
such   phrases   as   ParluimentcMry  titles 
and  Parliamentary  precedents  ?      Let 
them  look  at  that  answer  intended  to 
explain  the  main  principles  of  Wolsey's 
foreign    and   home    policy,   and    ask 
themselves  what  manner  of  meaning 
its  author  can    have  attached  to  the 
words  principle  and  policy.      To  teach 
in    such  wise  is  but    to  fill    hungry 
bellies  with  the  east  wind. 

These  gentleman,  I  say,  have  all 
of  them  received  the  best  education 
this  country  can  provide,  and  there 
is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  can  provide  better ;  their  very 
presence  in  the  Department  shows 
that  they  must  have  profited  by  it. 
They  know  what  the  gr6at  minds  of 
the  world  have  thought  of  education, 
what  it  reallv  means,  to  what  issues 
it  should  tend.  Let  them  use  their 
knowledge  now,  and  do  at  least  what 
lies  in  their  power  to  prevent  this 
great  instrument  for  good  and  evU 
from  being  a  laughing-stock  and  a 
cause  of  stumbling  in  the  present,  and 
in  the  future  a  possible  source  of 
endless  lamentation  and  mourning 
and  woe. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 
THE   LAW   OF   THE   LAND. 

One  comfort  there  was  among  ail 
this  trouble,  and  terror,  and  perplexity, 
— little  Jess  was  not  dead,  as  reported, 
nor  even  inclined  to  die,  just  at  present. 
It  was  true  that  she  had  been  horribly 
slashed  with  a  spade,  or  shovel,  or 
whatever  it  might  have  been ;  and  had 
made  her  way  home  on  three  legs  by 
sh)w  stages,  and  perhaps  with  many  a 
fainting  fit.  But  when  she  had  brought 
her  evil  tidings,  and  thrown  down  her 
staunch  little  frame  to  die,  at  the  spot 
where  she  was  wont  to  meet  her  mas- 
ter, it  happened  that  Mr.  Sharland 
crossed  the  garden  from  the  stables. 
This  was  a  veterinary  surgeon,  full  of 
skill  and  large  of  heart,  awake  to  the 
many  pangs  he  caused  in  systems  finer 
than  the  human,  and  pitiful  to  the 
drooping  head  and  the  legs  worn  out 
in  man's  service.  In  a  moment  he  had 
gathered  up  the  story  of  poor  Jess, 
and  he  said,  "  If  any  dog  deserves  to 
be  saved,  it  is  this  faithful  little  dear." 
Then  he  pulled  o£E  his  coat,  and  tucked 
up  his  sleeves,  and  pronounced  with  a 
little  pomposity  (for  a  ^ood  man  should 
make  his  impression) :  **  Deep  cut 
across  the  humerus ;  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  ulna ;  will  never  do  much 
with  that  limb  again.  But  if  the  little 
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thing  is  only  half  as  sagacious  as  she 
is  faithful,  and  pyretic  action  does  not 
supervene,  we  shall  save  her  life  ;  and 
it  is  worth  saving. '* 

Jess  licked  his  hand,  as  if  she  under- 
stood it  all,  and  resigned  herself  to 
human  wisdom.  And  now  she  had  a 
sweet  bed  in  a  basket,  airy  and 
buoyant,  yet  proof  against  cold 
draughts ;  and  there  she  was  delighted 
to  receive  old  friends,  with  a  soft  look 
of  gratitude  in  large  black  eyes,  and  a 
pretty  little  quiver  of  the  tail  too  wise 
to  wag  for  fear  of  arousing  their 
anxiety.  Pixie,  the  pug,  had  many 
qualms  of  jealousy,  as  well  as  some 
pangs  of  deep  interest,  for  what  dog, 
however  healthy,  could  feel  certain  in 
his  heart  that  he  might  not  be  reduced 
to  the  same  condition  ?  And  he  was 
apt  to  get  a  human  kick,  when  he 
pressed  his  kind  inquiries. 

But  upon  the  loftier  level  of  an- 
thropic  interests,  less  of  harmony  pre- 
vailed and  more  of  hot  contention. 
The  widowed  lady  of  the  house  had 
felt  her  loss  intensely ;  and  with  the 
deeper  pain,  because  her  generous 
nature  told  her  of  many  a  time  when 
she  had  played  a  part  a  little  over  the 
duty  of  a  loyal  wife.  Her  strong  will, 
and  rather  imperious  style,  and  widely 
different  point  of  view,  had  sometimes 
caused  slight  disagreements  between 
the    Spanish    lady  and   the   English 
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squire  ;  and  now  she  could  not  claim 
the  pleasure  of  having  waived  herself 
to  please  him.  But  she  had  the  sorrow 
of  recalling  how  often  she  had  won 
the  victory,  and  pushed  it  to  the  ut- 
most, and  how  seldom  she  had  owned 
herself  in  the  wrong,  even  when  she 
had  perceived  it.  A  kinder  and  a 
nobler  husband  no  woman  was  ever 
blessed  with ;  and  having  lost  him, 
how  could  she  help  disparaging  every 
other  man,  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory  ? 

Even  with  her  daughter  Inez  she 
was  frequently  provoked,  when  she 
saw  the  tears  of  filial  love  or  heard  the 
unconsidered  sigh.  "  What  is  her  loss, 
compared  with  mine  ?  But  for  this 
child,  he  would  have  loved  me  more. 
Shallow  young  creature,  like  a  tinkling 
zither  she  will  start  a  new  tune  in  a 
week  or  two."  Such  were  her  thoughts ; 
but  she  kept  them  to  herself,  and  was 
angry  with  herself  for  forming 
them. 

So  it  may  be  supposed  what  her  fury 
was,  or  rather  her  boundless  and  ever- 
lasting rage,  when  she  heard  of  the 
misireant  villainy  which  could  not 
long  be  concealed  from  her.  Her 
favourite  maid,  Tamar  Haddon,  was 
the  one  who  first  let  fall  an  unwary 
word ;  and  that  young  woman  received 
a  shock  which  ought  to  have  disciplined 
her  tongue  for  life.  With  a  gaze  and 
a  gesture  there  was  no  withstanding, 
her  mistress  tore  out  of  her  everything 
she  knew,  and  then  with  a  power  of 
self-control  which  few  men  could  have 
equalled,  she  ordered  the  terrified 
damsel  away,  and  sat  down  alo^ie  to 
think  miserably. 

How  long  she  stayed  thus  was 
unknown  to  any  ;  for  Tamar  made  off 
with  all  speed  to  her  room,  and  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  hysterics.  But  the 
lady's  only  movement  was  to  press  one 
hand  upon  her  labouring  heart.  By 
and  by  she  rose,  and  unlocked  the  door 
of  her  little  oratory,  a  place  not  very 
often  favoured  with  her  presence. 
There  she  took  down  a  crucifix  of  ivory 
(not  the  Indian,  but  the  African,  which 
hardens  and  whitens  with  the  lapse  of 


years,  though  green  at  first,  as  truth 
is)  and  set  it  upon  a  velvet  shelf,  and 
looked  at  it  without  much  reverence. 
In  the  stormy  times,  when  Spain  was 
writhing  under  the  heel  of  an  infidel, 
her  daughters  lost  their  religious 
grounding  and  gained  fierce  patriotism. 
"  My  Country  is  my  God,"  was  a  copy 
set  in  schools. 

At  first  she  looked  with  scorn  and 
pity  at  such  meek  abandonment. 
What  had  her  will  and  heart  to  do 
with  mild  submission,  drooping  head, 
and  brow  of  wan  benignity  ]  But 
the  sculptor  had  told  more  than  that. 
He  had  filled  the  sufferer's  face  with 
love,  and  thrilled  the  gaze  of  death 
with  sweet  celestial  compassion  ;  so 
well  had  the  human  hand  conveyed 
the  tender  heart  of  heaven.  The 
sting  of  mortal  injuries  began  to 
grow  less  venomous.  The  rarcorous 
glare  was  compelled  to  soften,  and 
suffused  with  quivering  tears.  She 
had  come  to  have  a  curse  attested  and 
a  black  vow  sanctified ;  but  earthly 
wrong  and  humaa  wrath  were  quelled 
before  the  ruth  of  heaven  and  con- 
quest of  the  Tortured  One.  She  fell 
upon  her  knees,  and  laid  her  hands 
upon  the  spikentorn  feet ;  and  her 
face  became  that  of  a  stricken  womad, 
devoted  to  sorrow,  but  not  to  hate. 

How  long,  this  higher  influence 
would  last  is  quite  another  point, 
especially  with  a  woman.  But  it 
proved  at  least  that  she  was  not 
altogether  narrow,  and  hard,  and 
arrogant.  Then  she  went  to  her  bed 
and  wept  for  hours ;  ajid  perhaps  her 
reason  was  saved  thereby.  At  any 
rate  her  household,  which  had  been  in 
wretched  panic,  was  saved  from  the 
fearful  outburst,  and  the  timid  cast- 
up  of  their  wages. 

On  the  following  morning  she  was 
calm,  at  least  to  all  outward  sem- 
blance, and  said  not  a  word  to  any  one 
of  the  shock  she  had  suffered  yester- 
day. But  as  soon  as  business-time 
allowed,  she  sent  for  Mr.  Webber, 
the  most  active  member  of  the  steady 
firm  in  which  her  husband  had  placed 
confidence.     He  was  good  enough  to 
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come  at  once,  although,  as  he  told  his 
nervous  wife,  he  would  have  preferred 
an  interview  with  the  lioness  which 
had  just  escaped  from  a  travelling 
menagerie.  But  like  all  other  terrors, 
when  confronted,  this  proved  toler- 
ably docile;  and  upon  his  return  he 
described  this  foreign  lady's  majestic 
beauty,  and  angelic  fortitude,  in 
warmer  terms  than  his  wife  thought 
needful  over  his  own  mahogany. 
After  recounting  all  he  knew,  and 
being  heard  with  patience,  he  had 
taken  instructions  which  he  thought 
sagacious  and  to  the  purpose,. for  they 
were  chiefly  of  his  own  suggestion. 

Now  this  Mr.  Webber  was  a  shrewd, 
as  well  as  a  very  upright  man,  but  of 
rather  hasty  temperament,  and  in 
many  of  his  conclusions  led  astray, 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  it,  by 
prejudices  and  private  feelings.  One 
of  his  favourite  proverbs  was,  "  A 
straw  will  show  how  the  wind  blows  "  ; 
and  the  guiding  straw  for  him  was 
prone  to  float  on  the  breath  of  his 
own  favour.  Although  he  knew 
little  of  Dr.  Fox,  he  was  partly  pre- 
pared to  think  ill  of  him  according  to 
the  following  inclination.  Waldron 
Webber,  the  lawyer's  eldest  son  and 
godson  of  the  brave  Sir  Thomas,  had 
shown  no  capacity  for  the  law,  and 
little  for  anything  else,  except  a  good 
thumb  for  the  gallipots.  Good  friends 
said,  **  What  a  doctor  he  will  make  !  " 
and  his  excellent  mother  perceived  the 
genius,  and  felt  how  low  it  would  be 
to  lament  that  such  gifts  were  seldom 
lucrative  till  half  the  life  is  over.  So 
the  second  son  took  to  the  ruler,  and 
the  elder  to  the  pestle,  instruments  of 
equal  honour,  but  of  different  value. 
And  Waldron,  although  his  kind  father 
had  bought  him  a  snug  little  practice 
at  Perlycombe,  was  nibbling  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bag  at  home,  while  his 
brother  cast  in  at  the  top  of  it.  Why 
was  this?  Simply  because  young 
Fox,  the  heir  of  a  wealthy  family,  had 
taken  it  into  his  wicked  head  to  drop 
down  from  the  clouds  at  Perlycross. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  bought  a 
practice    there ;  but   his    predecessor 


had  been  a  decent  fellow,  observing 
the  rules  of  the  profession.  If  #a  man 
could  not  pay  for  it  let  him  not  be 
illj  or  at  any  rate  go  to  the  work- 
house and  be  done  for  in  the  lump. 
But  this  interloper  was  addicted  to 
giving  tick  unlimited,  or  even  remis- 
sion of  all  charges,  and  a  cure  (when 
nature  would  not  be  denied)  without 
the  patient  paying  for  it,  if  he  had  no 
money.  One  thing  was  certain,  this 
could  not  last  long ;  but  meanwhile 
a  doctor  of  common  sense  was  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  his  parents. 

"  All  cannot  be  right,"  Mr.  Webber 
senior  had  observed  with  emphasis, 
when  he  heard  the  same  tale  from  his 
son's  bosom  friend,  Jervis  Jackson  of 
Perliton.  "  There  are  certain  rules, 
my  dear,  essential  to  the  existence  of 
all  sound  professions ;  and  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  isj,  to  encourage 
nobody  who  cannot  pay.  This  Fox 
must  be  a  sadly  Radical  young  man, 
though  his  family  is  most  respectable. 
Mischief  will  come  of  it,  in  my  firm 
opinion." 

The  mischief  was  come,  and  in  a 
darker  form  than  the  soundest  lawyer 
could  anticipate.  Mr.  Webber  la- 
mented it ;  and  his  wife  (who  had 
seen  Jemmy  waltzing  at  a  Taunton 
ball  with  one  of  her  pretty  daughters, 
and  been  edified  with  castles  in  the 
air)  lifted  up  her  hands  and  refused 
to  listen  to  it,  until  she  thought  of  her 
dear  son.  "  If  it  is  the  will  of  God," 
she  said,  "we  must  accept  it, 
Theodore."  But  this  resignation  is 
not  enough  for  an  attorney  with  a 
criminal  case  in  hand.  Lady  Waldron 
had  urged  despatch,  and  he  knew  that 
she  was  not  to  be  trified  with.  He 
had  taken  the  blacksmith's  deposition, 
which  began  as  if  his  head  were  on 
the  anvil,  as  well  as  Farmer  John's, 
and  Channing's,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Jakes  the  schoolmaster.  And  now  it 
was  come  to  Monday  night,  and 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  Fox. 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  know 
what  to  do.  There  was  no  police 
force  as  yet  to  be  invoked  with  cer- 
tainty of  some  energy,  and  the  Bow- 
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Street-Runners,  as  they  were  called 
(possibly  because  they  never  ran),  had 
been  of  no  service  in  such  cases,  even 
when  induced  to  take  them  up. 
Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  ancient 
gear  of  magistrate  and  constable  ;  for 
to  move  any  higher  authorities  would 
require  time  and  travel.  Strong 
suspicion  there  might  be,  but  no 
strong  chain  of  evidence ;  for  no  con- 
nection could  be  established  (whatever 
might  be  the  inference)  between  the 
occurrence  at  Susscot  and  the  sacrilege 
at  Perlycross.  Moreover,  our  ancient 
laws  are  generally  rough,  and  brisk, 
and  able-bodied  to  stick  out  bravely 
for  the  purse,  but  leave  the  person  to 
defend  itself.  If  it  cannot  do  this 
after  death,  let  it  settle  the  question 
with  its  Maker ;  for  it  cannot  contri- 
bute to  the  realm,  and  belongs  to  the 
resurrection.  This  larger  view  of  the 
matter  will  explain  to  the  live  content 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  legislature 
(while  providing,  for  the  healthy  use 
of  anatomy,  the  thousands  of  criminal 
bodies  despatched  for  the  good  of  their 
choicer  brethren)  failed  to  perceive 
any  duty  towards  those  who  departed 
this  life  in  the  fear  of  God,  after 
paying  their  rates  and  taxes,  for  the 
term  prescribed  by  heavenly  statute. 
In  a  word,  when  the  wicked  began  to 
fall  short  (through  clemency  human 
or  divine)  no  man  of  the  highest 
respectability  could  make  ure  of 
what  he  left  behind.  Only,  by  the 
ancient  Common  Law,  to  dig  him  up 
again  without  a  faculty  was  indict- 
able as  a  misdemeanour. 

Mr.  Webber  was  familiar  with  all 
these  truths,  and  obliged  to  be  careful 
of  their  import.  If  the  theft  of  a 
sheep  could  be  brought  home  to  Fox, 
the  proceeding  would  have  been  more 
simple  and  the  penalties  far  heavier. 
But,  for  his  enemies,  the  social  outrage 
was  the  thing  to  look  at.  As  it 
stood,  there  was  small  chance  yet  of 
saddling  the  culprit  with  legal  guilt ; 
nevertheless  if  the  tide  of  general 
opinion  set  against  him,  even  the 
noblest  medical  science  must  fail  to 
make  head  against  it.      And  the  first 


step  was  to  give  some  public  form  to 
the  heinous  accusation,  without  risk 
of  enormous  damages.  Hence  the 
application  to  Mr.  Mockham,  under 
the  name  of  Tapscott,  as  before 
related,  and  justly  refused  by  that 
magistrate.  Mr.  Webber  of  course 
did  not  appear,  nor  allow  his  name  to 
be  quoted,  knowing  how  small  the 
prospect  was  of  the  issue  of  a  warrant. 
But  his  end  was  gained,  for  all  who 
were  present  (including  the  magistrate 
himself)  left  the  place  with  dark  and 
strong  suspicion  against  the  absent 
doctor.  The  question  was  certain 
now  to  be  taken  up  by  county 
journals ;  whereupon  the  accused 
might  well  be  trusted  to  do  something 
foolish,  even  if  nothing  more  were 
learned  from  the  stealthy  watch  kept 
on  him. 

There  was  much  to  justify  this 
view ;  for  Fox  did  many  foolish 
things,  and  even  committed  blunders, 
such  as  none  but  the  sagest  of  the 
sage  could  avoid  in  his  position.  He 
was  young,  and  hot  of  blood,  and 
raging  at  the  sweet  readiness  of  his 
friends  (as  such  dastards  dared  to  call 
themselves)  to  accept  the  wicked 
charge  against  him  on  such  worthless 
evidence.  Now  was  the  time  for  any 
generous  nature  to  assert  itself ;  for 
any  one  with  a  grain  of  faith,  or  even 
of  common  charity,  to  look  him  in  the 
face,  and  grasp  his  hand,  and  exclaim 
with  honest  anger  :  "  Not  a  word  of 
those  cursed  lies  do  I  believe.  You 
are  an  honest  fellow.  Jemmy,  what- 
ever skulks  and  sneaks  may  say ;  and 
if  any  one  says  it  in  my  presence, 
down  he  goes  like  a  dabchick."  Did 
any  one  do  this,  of  all  who  had  been 
so  much  obliged  to  him,  or  even  of 
those  who  without  that  had  praised 
him  in  his  prosperous  days  and  been 
proud  of  his  acquaintance  1  It  made 
his  young  heart  cold  with  bitterness, 
and  his  kind  eyes  flashed  with  scorn, 
when  even  young  fellows  of  healthy 
nature,  jovial  manners  and  careless 
spirit,  spied  something  of  deepest 
interest  across  the  road  as  he  came 
by,  or  favoured  him  with  a  distant 
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nod,  aud  a  passing  "  How  doo, 
Doctor]"  perhaps  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  title,  suggestive  of  dissection. 
It  was  enough  to  sour  any  man  of 
even  bright  intelligence  and  fair 
discrimination  ;  for  large  indeed  is  the 
heart  of  him,  and  heavenly  his  nature, 
who  does  not  jurlge  of  his  brethren  by 
their  behaviour  to  this  brother. 

Yet  there  were  some  few  who  did 
behave  to  this  poor  brother  as  if  they 
had  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ,  or 
deserved,  in  a  way,  to  do  so.  These 
were  the  very  poor,  who  feel  some 
gratitude  for  kindness,  because  it 
comes  not  as  a  right,  but  a  piece  of 
rare  luck  to  them.  **  'Tis  nort  to  I 
what  the  lad  hath  dooed,  and  Til 
never  belave  a'  dooed  it.  If  it  worn't 
for  he,  our  little  Johnny  would  be  in 
churchyard,  instead  of  's  cot."  So 
spake  one  or  two  ;  and  if  the  reason- 
ing was  unsound,  why  then,  so  much 
the  worse  for  reason. 

But  a  -fine  young  farmer,  of  the 
name  of  Gil  ham  (a  man  who  worked 
hard  for  his  widowed  mother,  at  the 
north-west  end  of  the  parish)  came 
forward  like  a  brave  Englishman,  and 
left  no  doubt  about  his  opinion.  This 
young  man  was  no  clod-hopper ;  but 
had  been  at  a  Latin  school  founded 
by  a  great  high-priest  of  the  Muses 
in  the  woollen  line,  and  worthy  of  the 
ir^tjUa,  Gilham  had  shown  some 
aptness  there,  and  power  in  the 
resurrection  of  languages  called  dead 
by  those  who  would  have  no  life 
without  them..  His  farm  was  known 
as  the  **  White  Post,"  because  it  began 
with  a  grand  old  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  Upon  the  mighty 
turnpike  road  from  London  even  to 
Devon  port,  no  trumpery  stick  of 
foreign  tir,  but  a  massive  column  of 
British  oak  had  been  erected  in  solid 
times  for  the  benefit  of  wayfarers. 
If  a  couple  cf  them  had  been  hanged 
there,  as  tradition  calmly  said  of 
them,  it  was  only  because  they 
stopped  the  others,  and  owed  them 
this  enlightenment. 

Frank  Gilham  knew  little  of  Doctor 
Fox,  and  had  never  swallowed  physic ; 


which  may  have  had  something  to  do 
perhaps  with  his  genial  view  of  the 
subject  '*  A  man  is  a  man,"  he  said 
to  his  mother,  as  if  she  were  an  expert 
in  the  matter ;  ''  and  Fox  rides  as 
straight  as  any  man  I  ever  saw,  when 
his  horse  has  not  done  too  much 
parish-work.  What  should  I  do  if 
people  went  against  me  like  this,  and 
wouldn't  even  stand  up  to  their  own 
lies]  That  old  John  Horner  is  a 
pompous  ass ;  and  Qrang  loses  his 
head  with  a  young  horse  by  daylight. 
Where  would  his  wits  be,  pulled  out 
of  bed  at  night,  with  a  resurrection- 
man  standing  uver  him?  I  am 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  parish, 
mother  ;  and  though  some  of  our  land 
is  under  Lady  Waldron,  I  shall  go 
and  see  f'ox,  and  stick  up  for  him." 

So  he  did  ;  and  though  he  was  a 
younger  man  than  Jemmy,  and  made 
no  pretence  of  even  offering  advice, 
his  love  of  fair  play  and  fine  healthy 
courage  were  more  than  a  houseful  of 
silver  and  gold,  or  a  legion  of  soldiers 
direct  from  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

REASONING    WITHOUT    REASON. 

One  of  the  most  unlucky  things 
that  could  befall  an  unlucky  man  in 
the  hour  of  tribulation  had  befallen 
that  slandered  Fox ;  to  wit  the  help- 
less condition  of  the  leading  spirit, 
and  most  active  head,  in  the  troubled 
parish  of  Perlycross.  Mr.  Penniloe 
was  mending  slowly ;  but  his  illness 
had  been  serious,  and  the  violent  chill 
in  a  low  state  of  health  had  threat- 
ened to  cause  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  To  that  it  would  have  led, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  for  the 
opportune  return  of  Fox,  and  the 
speedy  expulsion  of  Jackson.  Now 
the  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  curate 
quiet ;  and  his  great  anxiety  to  get 
to  work  prolonged  the  disability,  even 
as  a  broken  arm  in  splinters  is  not 
likely  to  do  without  them  while  the 
owner  works  a  pump. 

The  doctor  caught  his  patient,  on 
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Street-Runners,  as  they  were  called 
(possibly  because  they  never  ran),  had 
been  of  no  service  in  such  cases,  even 
when  induced  to  take  them  up. 
Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  ancient 
gear  of  magistrate  and  constable  ;  for 
to  move  any  higher  authorities  would 
require  time  and  travel.  Strong 
suspicion  there  might  be,  but  no 
strong  chain  of  evidence ;  for  no  con- 
nection could  be  established  (whatever 
might  be  the  inference)  between  the 
occurrence  at  Susscot  and  the  sacrilege 
at  Perlycross.  Moreover,  our  ancient 
laws  are  generally  rough,  and  brisk, 
and  able-bodied  to  stick  out  bravely 
for  the  purse,  but  leave  the  person  to 
defend  itself.  If  it  cannot  do  this 
after  death,  let  it  settle  the  question 
with  its  Maker ;  for  it  cannot  contri- 
bute to  the  realm,  and  belongs  to  the 
resurrection.  This  larger  view  of  the 
matter  will  explain  to  the  live  content 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  legislature 
(while  providing,  for  the  healthy  use 
of  anatomy,  the  thousands  of  criminal 
bodies  despatched  for  the  good  of  their 
choicer  brethren)  failed  to  perceive 
any  duty  towards  those  who  departed 
this  life  in  the  fear  of  God,  after 
paying  their  rates  and  taxes,  for  the 
term  prescribed  by  heavenly  statute. 
In  a  word,  when  the  wicked  began  to 
fall  short  (through  clemency  human 
or  divine)  no  man  of  the  highest 
respectability  could  make  ure  of 
what  he  left  behind.  Only,  by  the 
ancient  Common  LaW,  to  dig  him  up 
again  without  a  faculty  was  indict- 
able as  a  misdemeanour. 

Mr.  Webber  was  familiar  with  all 
these  truths,  and  obliged  to  be  careful 
of  their  import.  If  the  theft  of  a 
sheep  could  be  brought  home  to  Fox, 
the  proceeding  would  have  been  more 
simple  and  the  penalties  far  heavier. 
But,  for  his  enemies,  the  social  outrage 
was  the  thing  to  look  at.  As  it 
stood,  there  was  small  chance  yet  of 
saddling  the  culprit  with  legal  guilt ; 
nevertheless  if  the  tide  of  general 
opinion  set  against  him,  even  the 
noblest  medical  science  must  fail  to 
make  head  against  it.      And  the  first 


step  was  to  give  some  public  form  to 
the  heinous  accusation,  without  risk 
of  enormous  damages.  Hence  the 
application  to  Mr.  Mockham,'  under 
the  name  of  Tapscott,  as  before 
related,  and  justly  refused  by  that 
magistrate.  Mr.  Webber  of  course 
did  not  appear,  nor  allow  his  name  to 
be  quoted,  knowing  how  small  the 
prospect  was  of  the  issue  of  a  warrant. 
But  his  end  was  gained,  for  all  who 
were  present  (including  the  magistrate 
himself)  left  the  place  with  dark  and 
strong  suspicion  against  the  absent 
doctor.  The  question  was  certain 
now  to  be  taken  up  by  county 
journals ;  whereupon  the  accused 
might  well  be  trusted  to  do  something 
foolish,  even  if  nothing  more  were 
learned  from  the  stealthy  watch  kept 
on  him. 

There  was  much  to  justify  this 
view ;  for  Fox  did  many  foolish 
things,  and  even  committed  blunders, 
such  as  none  but  the  sagest  of  the 
sage  could  avoid  in  his  position.  He 
was  young,  and  hot  of  blood,  and 
raging  at  the  sweet  readiness  of  his 
friends  (as  such  dastards  dared  to  call 
themselves)  to  accept  the  wicked 
charge  against  him  on  such  worthless 
evidence.  Now  was  the  time  for  any 
generous  nature  to  assert  itself;  for 
any  one  with  a  grain  of  faith,  or  even 
of  common  charity,  to  look  him  in  the 
face,  and  grasp  his  hand,  and  exclaim 
with  honest  anger  :  "  Not  a  word  of 
those  cursed  lies  do  I  believe.  You 
are  an  honest  fellow.  Jemmy,  what- 
ever skulks  and  sneaks  may  say ;  and 
if  any  one  says  it  in  my  presence, 
down  he  goes  like  a  dabchick."  Did 
any  one  do  this,  of  all  who  had  been 
so  much  obliged  to  him,  or  even  of 
those  who  without  that  had  praised 
him  in  his  prosperous  days  and  been 
proud  of  his  acquaintance  1  It  made 
his  young  heart  cold  with  bitterness, 
and  his  kind  eyes  flashed  with  scorn, 
when  even  young  fellows  of  healthy 
nature,  jovial  manners  and  careless 
spirit,  spied  something  of  deepest 
interest  across  the  road  as  he  came 
by,  or  favoured  him  with  a  distant 
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nod,  aud  a  passing  "  How  doo, 
Doctor]"  perhaps  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  title,  suggestive  of  dissection. 
It  was  enough  to  sour  any  man  of 
even  bright  intelligence  and  fair 
discrimination  ;  for  large  indeed  is  the 
heart  of  him,  and  heavenly  his  nature, 
who  does  not  judge  of  his  brethren  by 
their  behaviour  to  this  brother. 

Yet  there  were  some  few  who  did 
behave  to  this  poor  brother  as  if  they 
had  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ,  or 
deserved,  in  a  way,  to  do  so.  These 
were  the  very  poor,  who  feel  some 
gratitude  for  kindness,  because  it 
comes  not  as  a  right,  but  a  piece  of 
rare  luck  to  them.  **  'Tis  nort  to  I 
what  the  lad  hath  dooed,  and  I'll 
never  belave  a*  dooed  it.  If  it  worn't 
for  he,  our  little  Johnny  would  be  in 
churchyard,  instead  of  's  cot."  So 
spake  one  or  two  ;  and  if  the  reason- 
ing was  unsound,  why  then,  so  much 
the  worse  for  reason. 

But  a  -fine  young  farmer,  of  the 
name  of  Gil  ham  (a  man  who  worked 
hard  for  his  widowed  mother,  at  the 
north-west  end  of  the  parish)  came 
forward  like  a  brave  Englishman,  and 
left  no  doubt  about  his  opinion.  This 
young  man  was  no  clod-hopper  ;  but 
had  been  at  a  Latin  school  founded 
by  a  great  high-priest  of  the  Muses 
in  the  woollen  line,  and  worthy  of  the 
infula.  Gilham  had  shown  some 
aptness  there,  and  power  in  the 
resurrection  of  languages  called  dead 
by  those  who  would  have  no  life 
without  them.  His  farm  was  known 
as  the  **  White  Post,"  because  it  began 
with  a  grand  old  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  Upon  the  mighty 
turnpike  road  from  London  even  to 
Devonport,  no  trumpery  stick  of 
foreign  fir,  but  a  massive  column  of 
British  oak  had  been  erected  in  solid 
times  for  the  benefit  of  wayfarers. 
If  a  couple  cf  them  had  been  hanged 
there,  as  tradition  calmly  said  of 
them,  it  was  only  because  they 
stopped  the  others,  and  owed  them 
this  enlightenment. 

Frank  Gilham  knew  little  of  Doctor 
Fox,  and  had  never  swallowed  physic ; 


which  may  have  had  something  to  do 
perhaps  with  his  genial  view  of  the 
subject  **  A  man  is  a  man,"  he  said 
to  his  mother,  as  if  she  were  an  expert 
in  the  matter ;  "  and  Fox  rides  as 
straight  as  any  man  I  ever  saw,  when 
his  horse  has  not  done  too  much 
parish-work.  What  should  I  do  if 
people  went  against  me  like  this,  and 
wouldn't  even  stand  up  to  their  own 
lies?  That  old  John  Horner  is  a 
pompous  ass ;  and  Qrang  loses  his 
head  with  a  young  horse  by  daylight. 
Where  would  his  wits  be,  pulled  out 
of  bed  at  night,  with  a  resurrection- 
man  standing  uver  him  ]  I  am 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  parish, 
mother  ;  and  though  some  of  our  land 
is  under  Lady  Waldron,  I  shall  go 
and  see  ^^ox,  and  stick  up  for  him." 

So  he  did  ;  and  though  he  was  a 
younger  man  than  Jemmy,  and  made 
no  pretence  of  even  offering  advice, 
his  love  of  fair  play  and  fine  healthy 
courage  were  more  than  a  houseful  of 
silver  and  gold,  or  a  legion  of  soldiers 
direct  from  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

REASONING    WITHOUT    REASON. 

One  of  the  most  unlucky  things 
that  could  befall  an  unlucky  man  in 
the  hour  of  tribulation  had  befallen 
that  slandered  Fox ;  to  wit  the  help- 
less condition  of  the  leading  spirit, 
and  most  active  head,  in  the  troubled 
parish  of  Perlycross.  Mr.  Penniloe 
was  mending  slowly ;  but  his  illness 
had  been  serious,  and  the  violent  chill 
in  a  low  state  of  health  had  threat- 
ened to  cause  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  To  that  it  would  have  led, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  for  the 
opportune  return  of  Fox,  and  the 
speedy  expulsion  of  Jackson.  Now 
the  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  curate 
quiet ;  and  his  great  anxiety  to  get 
to  work  prolonged  the  disability,  even 
as  a  broken  arm  in  splinters  is  not 
likely  to  do  without  them  while  the 
owner  works  a  pump. 

The  doctor  caught  his  patient,  on 
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the  Friday  morning,  groping  his  way 
through  the  long  dark  tunnel  which 
underran  the  rectory,  and  just  emerg- 
ing with  crafty  triumph  into  the  drive 
by  his  own  main  gate.  Thyatira  was 
gone  to  Jakes  the  butcher,  after  lock- 
ing the  front  door  and  carrying  off  the 
key.  The  parson  looked  miserably 
thin  and  wan,  but  proud  of  this  suc- 
cessful sortie.  He  was  dressed  as  if 
for  action  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  though 
tottering  on  his  black- varnished  stick ; 
while  his  tortoiseshell  eyeglass  upon 
its  watered  ribbon  dangled  across  his 
shrunken  chest.  But  suddenly  all  his 
scheme  collapsed. 

"  Ah,  ah,  ah  !  "  he  began  with  his 
usual  exclamation,  while  his  delicate 
face  fell  sadly,  and  his  proud  simper 
waned  into  a  nervous  smile.  "  Fine 
morning,  Fox  ;  I  hope  you  are 
quite  well, — pleasant  morning  for  a 
walk.'' 

"  It  may  be  pleasant,"  returned  the 
doctor,  trying  to  look  most  awful ; 
"  but  like  many  other  pleasant  things 
it  is  wrong.  Will  you  do  me  the  hon- 
our to  take  my  arm  ! " 

Fox  hooked  the  baffled  parson  by 
the  elbow,  and  gently  led  him  towards 
his  own  front  door,  guilty-looking, 
sadly  smiling,  striving  vainly  to  walk 
as  if  he  were  fit  to  contest  a  hurdle- 
race.  But  the  cup  of  his  shame  was 
not  full  yet. 

"Oh,  sir,  oh ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Muggridge,  rushing  in  from  the  street 
with  a  dish  of  lamb's  fry  reposing 
among  its  parsley.  "  I  never  would 
have  believed  it,  sir,  if  an  angel  was 
to  speak  the  words.  To  think  that  he 
have  come  to  this  !  " 

**  She  refers  to  my  moral  condition, 
I  fear."  Mr.  Penniloe  held  bis  head 
down,  while  the  key  he  had  thought 
to  elude  was  used  to  restore  him  to 
safer  durance.  "  Well,  perhaps  I  was 
wrong  ;  but  I  only  meant  to  go  a  very 
short  way,  I  assure  you ;  only  as  far 
as  the  spot  where  my  dear  old  friend 
is  sleeping." 

"  What  a  blessing  as  we  caught 
you,  sir  ! "  cried  the  impulsive  Mug- 
gridge ;  while  her  master  looked  np  in 


sharp  wonder,  and  the  doctor  frowned 
at  her  clumsiness. 

"  Not  to  the  repairs,  sir  1  Oh  come> 
come,  come  1 "  Jemmy  cut  in  rapidly 
with  this  attractive  subject. 

"  No,  not  even  to  the  repairs,  or  I 
might  even  say,  the  arrest  of  ruin. 
Without  the  generosity  of  my  dear 
friend,  we  never  should  have  achieved 
so  much  for  the  glory  of, — I  will  not 
speak  proudly — for  the  doing  up  of  our 
old  church.  Those  who  should  have 
been  foremost, — but  no  doubt  they 
had. good  reason  for  buttoning  up  their 
pockets.  Comparatively,  I  mean,  com- 
paratively ;  for  they  really  did  give 
something.  Possibly,  all  that  they 
could  afford." 

**  Or  all  they  thought  they  couldn't 
help.  It  was  very  hard  upon  them, 
sir.  But  you  are  getting  into  a  rebel- 
lious humour.  Sit  down  by  the  fire, 
and  allow  me  to  examine  you." 

**  I  will  carry  my  rebellion  further," 
said  the  invalid,  after  sitting  down. 
"  I  know  how  kind  you  have  been  to 
me,  kinder  by  far  than  I  ever  could 
deserve.  And  I  believe  it  was  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  that  delivered 
me  from  Jackson.  He  meant  well ; 
but  he  cannot  be  positive  whether 
the  luDgs  should  be  higher  up,  or 
deeper  down  than  the  liver.  I  have 
been  examined,  and  examiner  as  well, 
at  Oxford,  and  in  some  public  schools ; 
but  the  question  has  never  arisen ; 
and  I  felt  myself  unable  to  throw  any 
light  on  it.  Still  it  struck  me  that 
he  ought  to  know,  as  a  properly  quaii- 
fied  medical  man." 

*'  No,  sir,  no.  That  is  quite  a  trifle. 
That  should  never  have  lessened  your 
confidence  in  him."  Dr.  Fox  spoke  so 
gravely,  that  Mr.  Penniloe  was  angry 
with  his  own  inside. 

"  Well,  after  aU,  the  mind  and  soul 
are  the  parts  that  we  should  study.  I 
see  that  I  have  wronged  poor  Jackson, 
and  I  will  apologise.  But  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  is  this, — even  if  I  am 
not  to  take  a  walk,  I  must  be  allowed 
some  communication  with  people  of  the 
parish.  I  have  no  idea  what  is  going 
on.     I  am   isolated   as   if  I  had   the 
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plague,  or  the  cholera  of  three  years 
ago.  Let  me  see  Channing,  or  Jakes, 
or  Mr.  Horner,  or  even  Bx)bson 
Adney." 

"In  a  day  or  two,  sir.  You  are 
getting  stronger  fast,  and  we  must 
not  throw  you  back.  You  must  have 
a  little  patience.  Not  a  service  has 
been  missed ;  and  you  can  do  no 
good.^' 

**  That  may  be  true,"  said  the 
parson  with  a  sigh.  "  Unhappily 
they  always  tell  me  that ;  but  it  does 
not  absolve  me.  All  my  duties  are 
neglected  now.  Three  pupils,  and  not 
a  lesson  have  I  heard  them.  How 
can  that  new  boy  get  on  without  me  1 
A  very  odd  youth,  from  all  that  I  am 
told ;  he  will  require  much  attention. 
No,  no,  it  will  never  do.  Fox.  I 
know  how  kind  everybody  has  been, 
in  doing  with  only  one  sermon ;  and 
the  Lord  has  provided  an  uncommonly 
good  man.  But  I  feel  as  if  there  was 
something  wrong.  I  am  sure  you  are 
hiding  something  from  me.  I  am  not 
allowed  to  see  anybody ;  and  even 
Fay  looks  odd  sometimes,  as  if  the 
others  were  puzzling  her.  And  the 
pupils  too  must  have  heard  of  some- 
thing bad  ;  for  poor  little  Michael  has 
been  forbidden  to  talk  to  any  of  them. 
What  is  it  ]  It  would  hurt  me  less 
to  know,  than  to  keep  on  wonderiog, 
and  probably  imagine  it  worse  than  it 
is.  And  good  or  bad  for  my  bodily 
health,  my  first  duty  is  not  to  myself, 
but  to  those  entrusted  to  me.'* 

Mr.  Penniloe  had  spoken  with  more 
excitement  than  he  often  showed  when 
in  his  usual  health,  and  the  doctor 
had  observed  it  with  some  alarm. 
But  he  had  long  foreseen  that  this 
must  come ;  and  it  might  come  in  a 
more  abrupt  and  dangerous  manner 
when  he  was  out  of  reach.  So  he 
made  up  his  mind  at  once,  and  spoke 
without  further  hesitation. 

"  YeS;  sir,  a  most  disgraceful  thing 
has  happened  in  this  parish  ;  and  it  is 
better  perhaps  that  you  should  know 
it,  than  be  kt^pt  in  the  dark  any 
longer.  But  you  must  not  be  angry 
with  me,  though  I  have  given  all  the 


orders  which  puzzled  you.  It  was 
not  for  my  own  sake,  you  may  be 
sure ;  for  God  only  knows  how  miich 
I  have  longed  for  your  advice  in  this 
miserable  affair.  And  yet,  before  I 
tell  you,  you  must  promise  to  do 
nothing  whatever  about  it  for  at  least 
three  days.  By  that  time  you  will  be 
yourself  again,  if  we  can  keep  you 
quiet,  and  if  you  take  this  sad  blow 
with  your  usual  strength  of  mind, — 
and  piety." 

The  parson  began  to  tremble,  «md 
the  blue  lines  on  his  delicate  forehead 
shone  like  little  clues  of  silk.  He 
fingered  his  open  glasses,  and  began 
to  raise  them,  until  it  struck  him 
that  he  might  seem  rude  if  he  thus 
inspected  Fox  throughout  his  narra- 
tive. A  rude  act  was  impossible  to 
him  ;  so  he  leaned  back  in  his  ancient 
chair,  and  simply  said,  "  Be  quick,  my 
friend,  if  you  can  thus  oblige  me." 

The  young  man  watched  him  very 
narrowly  while  he  told  his  dreadful 
tale ;  and  Thyatira  in  the  passage 
sobbed  and  opened  her  smelling-bottle, 
for  she  had  been  making  urgent  signs 
and  piteous  appeals  from  the  back- 
ground to  the  doctor  to  postpone  this 
trial.  But  her  master  only  clasped 
his  hands,  and  closed  his  quivering 
eyelids.  Without  a  word  he  heard 
the  whole  ;  though  little  starts,  and 
twitching  lips,  and  jerkings  of  his 
gaitered  foot,  made  manifest  that  self- 
control  was  working  at  high  pressure. 

"  And  who  has  done  this  inhuman 
thing  1 "  asked  Mr.  Penniloe  at  last ; 
after  hoping  that  he  need  not  speak 
until  he  felt  that  he  could  speak. 
"  Such  things  have  been  done  about 
Bristol,  but  never  in  our  county. 
And  my  dear  friend,  my  best  friend 
Tom  !  We  dare  not  limit  the  mercy 
of  God ;  for  what  are  we  1  ah,  what 
are  we  1  But  speaking  as  a  frail  man 
should,  if  there  is  any  crime  on 
earth "  He  threw  his  handker- 
chief over  his  head,  for  what  can  the 
holiest  man  pronounce  ?  And  there 
was  nothing  that  moved  him  more  to 
shame,  than  even  to  be  called  a  **holy 
man." 
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"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  Dr.  Fox, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  he  loved 
this  man,  although  so  unlike  him  in 
his  ways  of  thought ;  "  the  worst  of  it 
is, — or  at  least  from  a  wretchedly 
selfish  point  of  view,  the  worst — that 
all  the  neighbourhood  has  pitched  upon 
the  guilty  person." 

"  Who  is  supposed  to  have  done 
this  horribly  wicked  thing]  Not 
Gowler  ] " 

*'  No,  sir ;  but  somebody  nearer 
home;  somebody  well-known  in  the 
village." 

**  Tell  me  who  it  is,  my  dear  fellow. 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  here  who 
would  have  done  it." 

**  Everybody  else  is  sure  there  is. 
And  the  name  of  the  scoundrel  is, — 
James  Fox." 

"Fox,  it  is  not  a  time  for  jokes. 
If  you  knew  how  I  feel,  you  would 
not  joke." 

"lam  not  joking,  sir,"  said  Fox, 
and  his  trembling  voice  confirmed  his 
words.  "  The  universal  coDclusion  is, 
that  I  am  the  villain  that  did  it." 

"  My  dear  friend,  my  noble  fellow  !  " 
The  parson  sprang  up  on  his  feeble 
legs,  and  took  both  of  Jemmy's  strong 
thick  hands  in  his  quivering  palms, 
and  looked  at  him.  ''  I  am  ashamed 
of  my  parish ;  and  of  myself,  as  a 
worthless  labourer.  And  with  this 
crushing  lie  upon  you,  you  have  been 
tending  me,  day  and  night,  and  shown 
not  a  sign  of  your  bitter  disdain  !  " 

"  I  knew  that  you  would  acquit  me, 
sir.  And  what  did  I  care  for  the  rest 
of  them  ]  Except  one,  of  course, — 
well,  you  know  what  I  mean,  and  I 
must  now  give  up  all  hope  of  that. 
Now  take  a  little  of  this  strengthening 
stuff,  and  rest  for  a  couple  of  hours." 

**  I  will  take  the  stuff,  but  I  will 
not  rest  until  you  have  told  me  upon 
what  grounds  this  foul  accusation  has 
been  brought.  That  I  should  be  in 
this  helpless  state,  when  I  ought  to  go 
from  house  to  house — truly  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  beyond  our  poor 
understanding." 

The  young  man  told  him  in  a  few 
hot  words  upon  what  a  flimsy  tale  his 


foes  had  built  this  damning  charge, 
and  how  lightly  those  who  called 
themselves  his  friends  had  been  ready 
to  receive  it.  He  had  had  a  long 
interview  with  Crang,  and  had  shaken 
the  simple  blacksmith's  faith  in  his 
own  eyes ;  and  that  was  all.  Owing 
to  the  sharp  frost  of  the  night,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  following  the 
track  of  the  spring-cart  up  the  roaH, 
though  its  course  had  first  been  east 
ward,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Old 
Barn.  For  the  same  reason,  all  at- 
tempts had  failed  in  the  immediate 
scene  of  the  outrage ;  and  the  crisp 
white  frost  had  settled  on  bruised 
herbage  and  heavy  footmark.  "  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done  in  that 
way,"  the  doctor  finished  with  a  bitter 
smile.  **  Their  luck  was  in  the  right 
scale,  and  mine  in  the  wrong  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufsual  rule.  Now,  what 
do  you  advise  me  to  do,  dear  sir  1 " 

**I  am  never  very  quick,  as  some 
men  are,"  Mr.  Penmloe  replied,  with- 
out even  the  reproof  which  he  gener- 
ally administered  to  those  who  spoke 
of  "  luck."  "  I  am  slow  in  perceiving 
the  right  course,  when  it  is  a  question 
of  human  sagacity.  But  the  Lord 
will  guide  this  for  our  good.  Allow 
me  to  think  it  over,  and  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  earnest  prayer." 

Fox  was  well  content  with  this, 
though  his  faith  in  prayer  was  limited. 
But  he  knew  that  the  clergyman  was 
not  of  those  who  plead  so  well  that 
the  answer  tallies  with  their  inclina- 
tions. For  such  devoted  labourers, 
when  a  nice  preferment  comes  in  view, 
lay  it  before  the  "  Throne  of  Grace  "  ; 
and  the  heavenly  order  always  is,  "Go 
thou  into  the  fatter  vineyard."  Mr. 
Penniloe  had  not  found  it  thus,  when 
a  college  living  was  offered  to  him  as 
a  former  Fellow  at  a  time  when  he 
and  his  wife  could  scarce  succeed  in 
making  both  ends  meet.  The  benefice 
being  in  a  part  of  Wales  where  the 
native  tongue  alone  prevailed,  his 
ministry  could  be  blest  to  none  but 
the  occupants  of  the  rectory.  There- 
fore he  did  not  pray  for  guidance,  but 
for  grace  to  himself  and  wife  (especi- 
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ally  the  latter)  to  resist  this  tempta- 
tion without  a  murmur.  Therein  he 
succeeded,  to  the  huge  delight  of  the 
gentleman  next  upon  the  roll  and 
equally  ignorant  of  Welsh,  whose  only 
prayer  upon  the  occasion  was,  "  Thank 
the  Lord,  oh,  my  soul  I " 

In  the  afternoon,  when  Fox  returned 
according  to  arrangement,  he  found 
his  much-respected  patient  looking  pale 
and  sad,  but  tranquil.  He  had  prayed 
as  only  those  who  are  in  practice  can 
accomplish  it ;  and  his  countenance 
showed  that  mind  and  heart,  as  well 
as  soul,  were  fortified.  His  counsel 
to  Fox  was  to  withstand,  and  not  to 
be  daunted  by  the  most  insidious 
stratagem  of  the  Evil  One, — whose 
existence  was  more  personal  in  those 
days  than  it  now  appears,  and  there- 
fore met  more  gallantly — to  pay  no 
heed  to  furtive  looks,  sly  whispers, 
cold  avoidance,  or  even  spiteful  insults, 
but  to  carry  himself  as  usual,  and 
show  an  example  to  the  world  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

Fox  smiled  in  his  sleeve,  for  his 
fist  was  sore  with  knocking  down 
three  low  cads  that  day  ;  but  he  knew 
that  the  advice  was  sound,  and  agreed 
with  that  of  Squire  Mockham,  only 
it  was  more  pacific  and  grounded  on 
larger  principles. 

"And  now,  my  dear  young  friend," 
the  parson  continued  very  earnestly, 
"  there  are  two  things  I  have  yet  to 
speak  of,  if  you  will  not  think  me 
intrusive.  You  ought  to  have  some 
one  in  the  Old  Barn  to  comfort  and  to 
cheer  you.  The  evenings  are  very 
long  and  dark,  and  now  I  suppose  you 
will  have  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
them  at  home.  Even  without  such 
trouble  as  yours,  a  lonely  man  is  apt 
to  become  depressed  and  sometimes 
bitter.  I  have  heard  you  speak  of 
your  sister,  I  think, — your  only 
sister,  I  believe, — and  if  your  father 
could  spare  her *' 

'*  My  father  is  much  stronger,  sir. 
But  I  could  not  think  of  bringing 
Christie  here.  Why,  it  would  be 
wretched  for  her.  And  if  anybody 
insulted  her '* 


"  Who  could  insult  her,  in  your  own 
house?  She  would  stay  at  home 
mostly  in  that  very  quiet  place,  and 
have  her  own  amusements.  She 
would  come  across  no  one,  but  old 
Betty  and  yourself.  It  would  feel 
lonely  at  first,  no  doubt ;  but  a  loving 
sister  would  not  mind  that.  You 
would  take  care  not  to  vex  her  by 
speaking  of  any  of  the  slights  you 
suffered,  or  even  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  whenever  it  could  be 
avoided.  If  it  were  only  for  one 
week,  till  you  get  used  to  this  sad 
state  of  things,  what  a  difference  it 
would  make  to  you !  Especially  if 
she  is  of  a  lively  nature.  What  is 
her  character, — at  all  like  yours  1 " 

"  Not  a  bit.  She  has  ten  times  the 
pluck  that  I  have.  I  should  like  to 
hear  any  one  dare  to  say  a  word  against 
me  before  Christie.  But  it  is  not  to  l»e 
thought  of,  my  dear  sir.  A  pretty 
coward  I  should  be  to  bring  a  girl 
here  to  protect  me  ! " 

"  What  is  her  name  ]  Christine,  I 
suppose.  A  very  good  name  indeed, 
and  I  dare  say  she  deserves  it."  The 
curate  looked  at  Fox,  to  have  his 
inference  confirmed  ;  and  the  young 
man  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh, — his 
first  for  a  most  unaccustomed  length 
of  time. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir.  I  couldn't  help 
it.  I  was  struck  with  the  contrasfe^u 
between  your  idea  of  a  Christian,  alij^P 
Christie's.  Though  if  any  one  called 
her  anything  else,  he  would  have  a 
specimen  of  zeal.  For  she  is  of  the 
militant  Christian  order,  girt  with  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit.  A  great  deal  of 
St.  Peter,  but  not  an  atom  of  St. 
John.  Thoroughly  religious,  accord- 
ing to  her  lights,  and  always  in  a 
flame  of  generosity.  Her  contempt 
for  any  littleness  is  something 
splendid ;  except  when  it  is  found 
in  any  one  she  loves.  She  is  always 
endeavouring  to  *  see  herself  from 
the  outside,'  as  she  expresses  it ;  and 
yet  she  is  inside  all  the  time.  With- 
out any  motive  that  a  man  can  see, 
she  flares  up  sometimes  like  a  rocket, 
and    then    she    lies   rolling    in    self- 
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abasement.  She  is  as  full  as  she  can 
be  of  reasoning)  and  yet  there  is  not 
a  bit  of  reason  in  her.  Yet  somehow 
or  other,  everybody  is  wonderfully 
fond  of  Christie." 

"  What  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
parish  !  And  the  very  one  to  keep 
you  up,  in  this  mysterious  trial.  She 
would  come  at  once,  of  course,  if  she 
is  as  you  describe  her." 

'*  Come,  sir  !  She  would  fly, — or 
at  least  post  with  four  horses.  What 
a  sensation  in  Perlycross !  But  she 
is  not  the  one  to  live  in  a  cupboard 
and  keep  silence.  She  would  get  up 
in  your  pulpit,  sir,  and  flash  away  at 
your  churchwardens.  No,  I  could  not 
think  of  bringing  her  into  this 
turmoil.  If  I  did,  it  would  serve  me 
right  enough  never  to  get  out 
of  it." 

"  Very  welL  We  shall  see,"  Mr. 
Penniloe  said  quietly,  having  made  up 
his  mind,  after  Fox's  description,  to 
write  for  this  doughty  champion^ 
whatever  offence  might  come  of  it. 
"  Now  one  other  matter,  and  a  delicate 
one.  Have  you  seen  Lady  Waldron 
since  this  terrible  occurrence  1 " 

"  No ;  I  have  feared  to  go  near  the 
house.  It  must  be  so  awful  for  them. 
It  is  horrible  enough  for  me,  God 
knows.  But  I  am  ashamed  to  think 
of  my  own  trouble,  in  comparison 
with  theirs.  I  shall  never  have  the 
courage  to  go  near  them." 

"  It  would  be  a  frightful  visit ;  and 
yet  I  think  that  you  should  go  there. 
But  it  is  most  difficult  to  say.  In  all 
the  dark  puzzles  and  trials  of  this 
world,  few  men  have  been  placed, 
I  should  say,  in  such  a  strange 
dilemma.  If  you  go,  you  may  shock 
them  beyond  expression.  If  you  don't 
go,  you  mufet  confirm  their  worst 
ideas.  But  there  is  one  who  holds 
you  guiltless." 

**  I  am  afraid  that  you  only  mean 
— the  Lord,"  Jemmy  Fox  said,  with 
his  eyes  cast  down.  "  It  is  out  of  my 
luck  to  hope  for  more.  He  is  very 
good,  of  course — but  then  He  never 
comes  and  does  it.  I  wish  that  you 
meant  some  one  nearer." 


(t 


My  dear  young  friend,  mj  dear 
young  friend  I  Who  can  be  nearer 
to  us  1 "  The  parson  thought  of  his 
own  dark  times,  and  spoke  with 
reproach,  but  not  rebuke.  "  I  oiigbt 
to  have  meant  the  Lord,  no  doubt. 
But  in  plain  truth,  I  didn't.  I  meant 
a  mere  mortal,  like  yourself.  Oh, 
how  we  all  come  down  to  ground  ! 
I  should  have  referred  to  Providence. 
What  a  sad  relapse  from  duty  !  " 

**  Relapse  more,  sir,  relapse  more !  " 
cried  t^e  young  man,  insisting  on  the 
human  vein.  "  You  have  gone  so  far, 
that  you  must  speak  out,  as — as  a 
messenger  of  good  tidings." 

"  Really,  Jemmy,  you  do  mix  things 
up  " — the  parson's  eyes  twinkled  act 
this  turn  upon  him — "in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  without  any  words  of 
mine.'' 

"  But  how  can  you  tell,  sir  ?  Oh, 
how  can  you  telll  If  I  could  only 
be  sure  of  that,  what  should  I  care 
for  anything  ? " 

"  Young  man,  you  are  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Penniloe,  placing  his  hand  upon 
Jemmy's  shoulder.  '*0r  if  you  are 
not,  you  are  not  worthy  to  have  faith 
in  anything.  Next  to  the  word  of 
Grod,  I  place  my  confidence  in  a 
woman's  heart." 

Fox  said  not  another  word.  His 
heart  was  as  full  as  the  older  man's ; 
one  with  the  faithful  memory,  and 
the  other  with  the  hopeful  faith  of 
love.  But  he  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
made  a  stir  with  a  box  of  powders 
and  some  bottles. 

When  he  got  home,  in  a  bettor 
state  of  mind  than  he  had  been  able 
to  afford  for  a  long  time,  out  rushed 
somebody,  and  pulled  him  ofE  his 
horse,  and  took  the  whole  command 
of  him  with  kisses. 

**I  will  never  forgive  you,  never, 
never  !  "  cried  a  voice  of  clear  music, 
out  of  proper  pitch  with  tears.  *^  To 
think  that  you  have  never  told  me, 
Jemmy,  of  all  the  wicked  things  they 
are  doing  to  you  !  "    • 

**  Why,  Christie,  what  on  earth  has 
brought  you  here  ?     Look  out  1     You 
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are  going  all  to  tatters  with  my  spurs  ! 
Was  there  ever  such  a  headlong  girl  1 
What's  up  now?" 

"  It  won't  do,  Jemmy ;  your  poor 
mind  is  all  ahroad.  I  saw  the  whole 
thing  in  the  *  Exeter  Gazette,'  You 
deserve  to  be  called — anything,  for 
behaving  so  to  me." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FRIENDS   AND    FOES. 

Ix  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound. 
Throw  the  helve  after  the  hatchet. 
As  well  to  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a 
lamb.  He  that  hath  the  name  may 
as  well  enjoy  the  game. — These  and 
other  reckless  maxims  of  our  worthy 
grandsires  (which  they  may  have 
exemplified  in  their  own  lives,  but 
took  care  for  their  own  comfort  to 
chastise  out  of  their  children)  were 
cited  by  Miss  Christie  Fox,  with  very 
bright  ferocity,  for  her  poor  brother's 
guidance.  It  was  on  the  morning 
after  her  arrival,  when  she  had  heard 
everything  there  was  to  hear,  and  had 
taken  the  mastery  of  Old  Barn  as  if 
it  were  her  pony  carriage.  Fox  stood 
and  looked  at  her  in  this  queer  old 
dwelling-place,  which  had  once  been 
the  tithe-barn  of  the  parish,  but 
proving  too  far  from  the  chief  growth 
of  corn  had  been  converted  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  into  a  rough  and 
rambling,  but  commodious  and  roomy 
house  ;  for  the  tithes  of  Perlycross 
were  fat,  worthy  of  a  good  roof  and 
stout  walls. 

She  feat  by  the  window  in  the  full 
light  of  the  sun, —  for  she  never 
thought  much  about  her  complexion, 
and  no  sun  could  disparage  it — a 
lovely  gill,  with  a  sweet  expression, 
though  manifest  knowledge  of  her 
own  mind.  Her  face  was  not  set  off 
by  much  variety  of  light  and  shade, 
like  that  of  Inez  Waldron, — dark 
lashes,  or  rich  damask  tint,  or  con- 
trasts of  repose  and  warmth ;  but 
I)uje  straightforward  English  beauty 
(such  as  lasts  a  lifetime)  left  but 
little  to  be  desired,  except  the  good 


luck  to  please  it.  "  There  was  not 
too  much  of  her,"  as  her  father  said 
— indeed  he  never  could  have  enough 
— and  she  often  felt  it  a  grievance 
that  she  could  not  impress  the  majesty 
of  her  sentiments  through  lack  of 
size;  but  all  that  there  was  of  her 
was  good  stufF,  and  there  very  well 
may  be,  as  a  tall  admirer  of  hers 
remarked,  "a  great  deal  of  love  in 
five  feet  two." 

However  this  specimen  of  that 
stature  had  not  discovered  that  fact 
yet,  as  regards  any  other  than  her 
own  kin ;  and  now  with  the  sun  from 
over  Hagdon  Hill  throwing  wintry 
light  into  her  spring-bright  eyes,  she 
was  making  herself  quite  at  home,  as 
an  English  giii  always  tries  to  do, 
with  her  own  belongings  about  her, 
while  she  was  railing  at  this  strange 
neighbourhood.  Not  that  she  meant 
even  half  of  what  she  said,  but  her 
spirit  was  up,  and  being  always  high 
it  required  no  great  leap  to  get  far 
above  the  clouds.  And  her  brother 
kept  saying,  "Kow  you  don't  mean 
that,"  in  a  tone  that  made  her  do  her 
very  best  to  mean  it. 

As  for  avoiding  the  subject,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cautious  policy  sug- 
gested by  the  peaceful  parson,  the 
young  lady  met  that  wise  proposal 
with  a  pufE  of  breath,  and  nothing 
more.  In  gestures,  and  what  on  a 
plainer  face  would  have  been  called 
**  grimaces,"  she  was  so  strong,  that 
those  who  had  not  that  short-cut  of 
nature  to  the  meaning  of  the  moment 
were  inclined  to  scoff  and  mimic; 
which  they  could  not  do  at  all,  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  them.  Jemmy 
being  some  yeai-s  older,  and  her  only 
brother,  felt  himself  responsible  for 
the  worst  part  of  her  character.  He 
was  conscious,  when  he  thought  about 
it,  that  he  had  spoiled  her  thoroughly, 
from  the  date  of  her  first  crawl  on 
the  floor  until  her  path  in  life  wa& 
settled.  And  upon  the  whole,  the 
result  was  not  so  bad  as  to  crush  him 
with  much  fe  elf -reproach. 

*'A11  I  want  is,  just  to  have  the 
names  of  your  chief  enemies."     This 
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valiant  sister,  as  she  spoke,  spread 
forth  an  ivory  deltisy  as  that  arrange- 
ment then  was  called,  a  baby  fan  with 
leaves  of  no  more  substance  than  a 
wafer.  "  Have  no  fear,  Jemmy ;  I 
will  not  kill  them,  unless  my  temper 
rises.  You  are  so  abominably  for- 
giving, that  I  dare  say  you  don't  know 
their  names." 

"Not  I,"  said  the  doctor,  beginning 
to  fill  his  after-breakfast  pipe,  for  now 
he  had  no  round  to  make  among  his 
patients  of  the  paying  class.  **  Chris, 
they  are  all  alike ;  they  have  no  ill- 
will  at  all  against  me,  unless  it  is 
Jackson,  and  young  Webber,  and  half 
a  dozen  other  muffs  perhaps,  with  a 
grudge  because  I  have  saved  poor 
fellows  they  were  killing.  I  have 
never  interfered  in  any  rich  man's 
case,  so  they  have  no  right  to  be  so 
savage." 

"They  are  dummies,''  answered 
Christie,  just  waving  her  hand,  and 
then  stopping  it,  as  if  they  were  not 
worth  the  trouble.  "  I  don't  mean 
them.  They  could  never  lead  opinion. 
I  mean  people  of  intelligence,  or  at 
any  rate  of  influence." 

"  Well  really,  I  don't  know  any  of 
that  sort  who  have  gone  against  me 
op«nly.  Such  people  generally  wait 
to  hear  both  sides,  unless  their  duty 
drags  them  into  it.  Both  the  church- 
wardens are  against  me,  I  believe. 
But  that  must  be  chiefly  because  they 
saw  with  their  own  wise  eyes  what  had 
been  done.  You  know,  or  perhaps 
you  don't,  but  I  do,  what  an  effect  is 
produced  on  the  average  mind  by  the 
sight  of  anything.  Reason  seems  to 
fly,  and  the  judgment  is  lost.  But 
Horner  is  a  very  decent  fellow,  and  I 
have  been  of  some  service  to  his  family. 
Earrant  is  a  man  of  great  honesty  and 
sense,  but  carried  away  perhaps  for 
the  moment.  I  hear  that  he  is  coming 
round  to  my  side." 

*'  Then  I  won't  put  down  either  of 
them.  But  come,  there  must  be  some 
one  at  the  head  of  it." 

**  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  think 
there  is.  Or  if  there  is,  he  keeps  quite 
in  the  background.     It  seems  to  be 


rather  a  general  conclusion  than  any 
conspiracy  against  me.  That  makes 
it  so  much  harder  to  contend  with. 
One  proof  of  what  I  say  is,  that  there 
has  been  no  further  application  for  a 
warrant  since  Mr.  Mockham's  re- 
fusal. If  there  were  any  bitter  enemy, 
he  would  never  have  been  content  with 
that." 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied 
sage  Christie,  longing  for  a  foe  more 
definite.  ''  I  am  not  of  course  a 
lawyer,  though  papa  was  a  magistrate 
before  I  was  born,  and  ever  since,  and 
that  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  insight. 
And  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  some  one,  besides  those 
poor  little  pill -grinders  (you  see  what 
comes  of  taking  to  the  pill-box. 
Jemmy),  some  one  of  a  hateful  nature, 
and  low  cunning,  who  is  working  in 
the  dark  against  you.  The  mischief 
has  been  done,  and  they  know  that; 
and  they  don't  want  to  give  you  any 
chance  of  putting  your  own  case 
clearly  and  confounding  them.  You 
see  that  reel  of  silk  now,  don't 
you  ? " 

**  I  see  about  fifty.  What  a  child 
you  are  !  Are  you  going  to  decorate 
a  doll's  house  ? "  " 

"  I  never  lose  my  temper  with  you, 
dear  Jemmy,  because  you  are  so 
stupid.  But  if  you  can't  see  the  force 
of  it,  I  can.  That  reel  of  silk  is  an 
honest  reel,  a  reel  you  know  how  to 
deal  with.  The  end  is  tucked  into  a 
nick  at  the  side,  and  you  set  to  at 
once  and  thread  your  needle.  But 
the  one  next  to  it  is  a  rogue — same 
colour,  same  size,  same  everything, 
except  that  the  maker  has  hidden  the 
end,  to  hide  his  own  chort  measure, 
so  that  you  may  hunt  for  it  for  half 
an  hour.  Even  a  man  can  see  that, 
can't  he]  Very  well,  apply  that  to 
this  frightful  affair.  If  your  enemies 
would  only  come  forward,  they  would 
give  you  a  chance  to  clear  yourself. 
You  would  get  hold  of  the  end  and 
unwind  it,  just  as  I  bite  off  this 
knot.  There !  What  can  be  easier 
than  that,  I'd  like  to  know  ]  " 

"  You  are  very  clever,  Christie,  but 
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you  don*t  see  the  real  difficulty.  Who 
would  believe  my  denial  on  oath,  any 
more  than  they  would  without  it  1  I 
can  offer  no  witness  except  myself. 
The  man  at  the  pits  would  avail  me 
nothing,  even  if  I  could  get  hold  of 
him.  There  was  plenty  of  time  after 
I  left  him  for  me  to  have  been  in  the 
thick  of  it.  I  can  prove  no  cUibi.  I 
have  only  my  word  to  show  that  I 
was  in  this  house  while  the  miscreants 
were  at  work.  It  is  the  blackest  piece 
of  luck  that  poor  George  was  so  tipsy, 
and  old  Betty  so  buried  in  slumber. 
It  is  no  good  to  deceive  ourselves,  my 
dear.  I  shall  never  be  clearer  of  this 
foul  charge  till  the  fellows  who  did 
the  thing  are  found  out.'* 

This  was  what  Jemmy  had  felt  all 
along ;  and  no  one  knew  better  than 
himself  how  nearly  impossible  it  is 
to  bring  such  criminals  to  justice. 
But  his  sister  was  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged. 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  sliall  just  do 
this.  I  have  money  of  my  own,  or  at 
least  I  shall  have  a  lot  of  it  when  I 
come  of  age  next  year.  1*11  find  out 
the  cleverest  lawyer  about  here,  a  man 
who  is  able  to  enter  into  rogues,  and 
1*11  make  him  advertise  a  great  reward, 
and  promise  him  the  same  for  himself 
if  he  succeeds.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  make  them  look  sharp.  A  thousand 
pounds  will  be  sure  to  tempt  the  poor 
dirty  villains  who  must  have  been 
employed ;  and  a  thousand  pounds 
will  tempt  a  good  lawyer  to  sell  his 
own  wife  and  family.  Free  pardon  to 
every  one,  except  the  instigator.  I 
wonder  that  you  never  even  thought 
of  that.*' 

"  I  did  think  of  it  long  ago.  It  is 
the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  an 
Englishman  in  any  case  of  wrong- 
doing. But  it  would  be  useless  here. 
I  heard  much  of  these  cases  when  I 
was  a  student.  They  are  far  more 
frequent  than  the  outer  world  sup- 
poses. But  I  won*t  talk  about  it.  It 
would  only  make  you  nervous.  It  is 
not  a  thing  for  girls  to  dwell  upon.'* 

**  I  know  that  very  well  I  don't 
want  to  dwell  upon  it.     Only  tell  me 


why  even  a  large  reward  would  not  be 
of  any  service.'* 

"  Because  there  is  only  a  very  small 
gang ;  and  a  traitor  would  never  live 
to  get  his  money.  Rewards  have  been 
tried,  but  vainly,  except  in  one  case, 
and  then  the  end  was  dreadful.  For 
the  most  part,  they  manage  so  well 
that  no  one  ever  dreams  of  what  has 
happened.  In  the  present  case,  though 
a  most  daring  one,  the  villainy  would 
scarcely  have  been  discovered,  except 
for  the  poor  little  faithful  dog.  If  she 
had  been  killed  and  thrown  into  the 
river,  perhaps  nothing  would  ever  have 
been  heard  of  it.*' 

**  Oh,  Jemmy,  what  a  dreadful  thing 
to  say  I  But  surely  you  forget  the 
blacksmith]" 

"  Not  at  all.  His  story  would  have 
come  to  nothing,  without  this  to  give 
it  special  meaning.  Even  as  it  is,  no 
connection  has  been  proved,  though  of 
course  there  is  a  strong  presumption, 
between  the  affair  at  Susscot  and  the 
crime  at  Perlycross.  There  was  no- 
thing to  show  where  the  cart  came  from. 
Those  fellows  travel  miles  with  them 
these  long  nights.  There  is  an  old 
chapelyard  at  Monkswell,  more  than  a 
mile  from  any  house,  and  I  firmly 
believe — but  I  will  not  talk  about  it." 

"  Then  you  know  who  did  this ! 
Oh,  Jemmy,  Jemmy,  is  it  some  hor- 
rible secret  of  your  trade  ?  "  Christie 
leaped  up,  and  away  from  her 
brother. 

"I  know  nothing,  except  that  it 
happened.  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
who  the  scoundrel  is.  Now  no  more 
of  this,  or  you  won't  sleep  to  night." 

"I  am  not  a  coward, — for  a  girl 
at  least.  But  this  is  a  dark  and 
lonely  house.  I  shall  have  my  bed 
put  against  the  partition  of  your 
room  before  ever  I  go  into  it  thia 
night.  Then  you  can  hear  me  knock 
if  I  get  frightened." 

Miss  Fox  sat  down,  and  leaned  her 
head  upon  her  hands  for  a  moment,  as 
in  deep  meditation  upon  the  wronga 
of  humanity ;  and  then  she  announced 
the  result  of  her  thoughts.  *'  One 
thing  is  certain.     Even   you  cannot. 
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deny  it.  If  the  Government  of  this 
country  allows  such  frightful  things 
to  be  done,  it  is  bound  to  provide 
every  woman  in  the  land  with  a 
husband  to  protect  her,  or  at  any 
rate  to  keep  her  courage  up.  If  I 
had  seen  that  cart  at  Susscot  I  should 
have  died  with  terror.'* 

"  Not  yoa.  But  I  must  make  one 
rule,  I  see ;  and  you,  know  there  are 
times  when  I  will  be  obeyed.  You 
have  come  here,  my  dear  child,  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  no  small 
courage  as  well,  just  to  keep  up  my 
spirits  and  console  me  in  this  trouble. 
I  would  ne^er  have  let  you  come  if  I 
had  known  it ;  and  now  I  will  not 
have  your  health  endangered.  Back 
you  go  this  very  day,  sad  as  I  shall  be 
without  you,  unless  you  promise  me 
two  things.  One  is  that  you  will 
avoid  these  subjects,  although  you 
may  talk  of  my  position.  And  the 
other  is,  that  you  will  not  stir  from 
this  house  except  in  my  company ; 
and  when  you  are  with  me,  you  will 
be  totally  unconscious  of  anything 
anybody  says,  or  look?, — uncivil,  un- 
pleasant, or  even  uncordial.  You 
understand  now  that  I  am  in 
earnest  1  *' 

Fox  stuck  his  solid  legs  into  a  stiff 
position,  and  crested  up  his  whiskers 
with  his  finger-tips ;  which  action 
makes  a  very  fine  impression  on  a 
young  man's  younger  sister. 

**  Very  well,  I  agree  to  all  of  that," 
said  Christie,  a  little  too  airily  for  one 
who  is  impressed  with  an  engagement. 
"But  one  thing  I  must  have  before 
we  begin  the  new  code.  Here  are  my 
tablets.  As  you  won't  tell  the  names 
of  your  enemies.  Jemmy,  I  must  have 
the  names  of  your  friends  to  set  down. 
It  won't  require  many  lines,  I  fear, 
you  gentle  Jemmy." 

**  Won't  it?  Why  all  the  good 
people  about  here  are  on  my  side, 
every  one  of  them.  Fir^t,  and  best  of 
them  all,  Philip  Penniloe.  And  then, 
Mr.  Mockham  the  magistrate,  and 
then  Sergeant  Jakes,  the  school- 
master. And  after  him,  Thyatira 
Muggridge,  a  person  of  considerable 


influence,  because  she  takes  hot  meat, 
or  pudding,  in  a  basin  to  half  the  old 
women  in  the  village,  whenever  her 
master  can  afford  it  and  can't  get 
through  all  of  it.  That  is  how  they 
put  it,  in  their  grateful  way.  But  it 
strengthens  their  tongues  against  his 
enemies,  and  they  seem  to  know  them, 
though  he  doesn't.  Well,  then  there 
is  Farrant,  the  junior  churchwarden, 
coming  round  fast  to  my  side.  And 
Baker,  the  cooper,  who  made  me  a 
tub  for  salting  my  last  pig ;  and 
Channing, — not  the  clerk,  he  is 
neutral  still,  but  will  rally  to  my  side 
when  I  pay  him  twelve  shillings,  as  I 
shall  do  to-morrow,  for  a  pair  of 
corduroys — but  Channing  the  baker, 
a  notable  man,  with  a  wife  who 
knows  everything  about  it,  because 
she  saw  a  dark  man  over  the  wall  last 
summer,  and  he  would  not  give  his 
name.  She  has  caused  a  reaction 
already  and  is  confident  of  being 
right,  because  she  got  upon  a  pair  of 
steps.  Oh,  you  must  not  imagine  that 
T  am  forlorn.  And  then  there  is 
Frank  Gilham,  last  not  least,  a  fine 
young  fellow,  and  a  thorough  English- 
man." 

"I  like  that  description.  I  hate 
foreigners — as  a  rule,  I  mean,  of 
course,"  said  Christie  Fox,  with  a 
look  of  large  candour,  that  proved 
what  a  woman  of  the  world  she  was. 
*'  There  may  be  good  individuals  among 
them  when  they  have  come  to  know 
what  home-life  means  3  but  take  them 
altogether,  they  are  really  very  queer. 
But  surely  we  ought  to  know  a  little 
more  as^  to  what  it  was  Mrs.  Baker 
Channing  saw ;  and  over  the  church- 
yard wall,  you  say  ? " 

"  Waste  of  time,  Christie.  Why  it 
was  back  in  August,  when  Harrison 
Gowler  was  staying  here.  And  it  was 
not  the  churchyard  wall  at  all,  but 
the  wall  of  the  rectory  garden  that 
she  peeped  over  in  the  dark.  It  can 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Things 
come  out  so  oddly.  You  remember 
when  my  poor  Flo  was  poisoned,  how 
I  found  it  out  at  last.     I  never  left 
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off ;  I  wouldn't  leave  off ;  prying, 
listening,  tip-toeing,  even  spying, 
without  any  sense  of  shame.  And  I 
found  it  out  at  last — at  last;  and 
didn't  I  have  my  revenge  ?  Oh,  I 
would  have  hanged  that  woman  if 
the  law  had  been  worth  a  farthing, 
and  stuck  her  all  over  with  needles 
and  pins.'' 

"  You  spiteful,  and  meanly  vindic- 
tive little  creature  !  But  you  never 
found  it  out  by  yourself,  after  all.  It 
came  out  quite  by  accident." 

"  Well,  and  so  will  this.  You  take 
my  word.  I  dare  say  I  am  stupid,  but 
I  always  prove  right.  Yet  we  are 
bound  to  use  the  means  of  grace,  as 
they  tell  us  in  every  blessed  sermon. 
Oh,  come,  1  may  go  and  see  your  pet 
parson.  I'll  be  bound  I  shall  not 
care  for  him  an  atom  of  an  atom.  I 
hate  those  perfect  people  ;  they  are 
such  a  slur  upon  one.  J  like  a  good 
minister,  who  rides  to  hounds  in  pink, 
and  apologises  to  the  ladies  every 
time  he  swears.  But  come,  brother 
Jemmy,  are  there  no  more  friends  ] 
I  have  put  down  all  you  mentioned, 
and  the  list  looks  very  short.  There 
must  be  a  few  more,  for  the  sake  of 
Christianity." 

"To  be  sure  there  is  one  more,  and 
a  frightfully  zealous  one — certain  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.  A  mere 
boy,  though  he  flies  into  a  fury  at  the 
word.  Mr.  Penniloe's  new  pupil, — 
preparing  for  the  Church  by  tearing 
all  across  the  country.  He  breaks 
down  all  the  hedges,  and  he  drives  the 
sheep-dogs  mad.  He  is  mad  as  a 
March  hare  himself,  by  all  accounts ; 
but  everybody  likes  him.  His  name 
is  Horatio  Peckover,  but  everybody 
calls  him  *  Hopper,'  by  syncope,  as  we 
used  to  say  at  school.  One  of  his 
fellow- pupils,  young  Pike,  who  is  a 
very  steady-going  young  fellow  and  a 
fine  rising  fiHherman,  told  me  that 
Hopper  is  double-jointed ;  and  they 
believe  it  devoutly.  They  tied  him  on 
a  chair  at  his  own  request  the  other 
day,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  his 
lessons.  But  that  only  made  him 
worse    than    ever ;    for    he    capered 


round  the  room,  chair  and  all,  until 
Mr.  Penniloe  sent  to  ask  who  was 
churning  butter." 

"  What  a  blessing  that  boy  must  be 
in  a  sick  house  !  But  what  has  made 
him  take  up  our  case.  Jemmy  ?  " 

"  The  demand  of  his  nature  for 
violent  motion.  Every  day  of  his  life, 
except  Sunday,  he  scours  the  country 
for  miles  around.  On  foot,  mind, — 
not  on  horseback,  which  one  could 
understand.  Moreover  he  is  hot  in 
my  favour,  because  he  comes  from 
somewhere  near  Wincanton,  and  is  a 
red-hot  *zon  ov'  Zummerzet,'  and 
contemptuous  of  Devon.  But  it  is 
not  for  me  to  inquire  into  motives. 
I  shall  want  every  single  friend  I  can 
scrape  together  if  what  I  heard  this 
morning  is  anything  like  true.  You 
asked  me  last  night  what  Lady 
Waldron  thought." 

"To  be  sure,  I  did.  It  seemed 
most  important.  But  now,"  con- 
tinued Christie,  as  she  watched  her 
brother's  face,  "  there  are  reasons 
why  I  should  scarcely  attach  so  much 
weight  to  her  opinion." 

"  The  chief  reason  being  that  you 
see  it  is  against  me.  Well,  truly  you 
are  a  brave  reasoner,  my  dear.  But 
I  fear  that  it  is  so.  I  am  told  that 
my  name  must  never  again  be  heard 
in  the  house  where  once  I  was  so 
welcome." 

"  Oh,  I  am  rather  glad  of  that. 
That  will  go  a  long  way  in  our  favour. 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  times  I  have 
heard,  not  from  one  but  from  all  who 
have  met  her,  that  she  is  a  most  un- 
pleasant, haughty  person,  even  for  a 
foreigner.  It  must  lie  very  heavy  on 
the  poor  woman's  conscience  that 
everybody  says  she  helped,  by  her 
nasty  nature,  to  shorten  her  poor 
husband's  days.  Possibly  now — well 
that  throws  a  new  light.  What  has 
happened  may  very  well  have  been 
done  at  the  order  of  some  of  his  rela- 
tives, who,  knowing  her  character, 
suspect  foul  play.  And  of  course  she 
would  like  to  hear  no  more  about  it. 
You  know  all  those  foreigners,  how 
pat  they  are  with  poison." 
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"  What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  have  a 
sister  ! ''  Fox  exclaimed,  looking  with 
astonishment  at  Christie,  who  was  quite 
excited  with  her  new  idea.  "  Better 
almost  to  have  a  sister  than — than — 
I  mean  than  any  one  else.  I  almost 
feared  to  tell  you  my  last  piece  of  news, 
because  I  thought  that  it  must  upset 
you  so.  And  behold,  it  has  greatly 
encouraged  you  1  But  remember,  on 
no  account  must  you  drop  a  hint,  even 
to  our  best  friends,  of  your  last  bril- 
liant idea.  What  frightful  things  flow 
into  the  sweetest  little  hfead  !  '* 

"Well,  I  don't  see  at  all  why  I 
should  try  to  conceal  it.  I  think  it  is 
a  case  for  very  grave  suspicions.  And 
if  she  spreads  shameful  reports  about 
you,  I'll  soon  let  her  know  that  two 
can  play  at  that." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  child.  There 
is  evidence  against  me  ;  none,  nor  even 
a  shadow  of  suspicion,  against  her. 
She  loved  Sir  Thomas  devotedly  ;  and 
I  always  thought  that  jealousy  was  the 
cause  of  her  coldness  to  his  English 
friends.  But  to  come  to  common  sense 
again, — what  I  heard  to-day  settles  my 
doubts  as  to  what  I  should  do. 
Fenniloe  thought  that  I  should  call  at 
Walderscourt ;  though  he  saw  what  a 
difficult  thing  it  was  to  do,  and  rather 
referred  it  to  my  own  decision.  I 
shrank  from  it  more  than  I  can  de- 
scribe. In  fact,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  go ;  not  for  my  own  sake 
but  for  theirs.  But  this  behaviour  on 
her  part  puts  a  new  aspect  upon  it. 
I  feel  myself  bound,  as  an  innocent 
man,  to  face  her,  however  unpleasant 
it  may  be.  It  will  only  be  the  worse 
for  putting  off.  I  shall  go  this  after- 
noon." 

"  I  love  to  bring  anything  to  a 
point.  You  are  quite  right,"  replied 
Christie,  with  her  bright  colour  rising 
at  the  prospect  of  a  brush.  "  Jemmy, 
dear,  let  me  come  with  you." 

"  Not  quite,  you  gallant  Chris  !  No 
such  luck  for  me.  Not  that  I  want 
you  to  back  me  up.  But  still  it  would 
have  been  a  comfort.  But  you  know 
it  is  out  of  the  question  for  a  stranger 
to  call  at  such  a  time." 


"Well,  I  fear  it  is,  though  I 
shouldn't  mind  that ;  but  it  would 
look  very  odd  for  you.  Never  mind  ; 
I  won't  be  far  away.  You  can  leave 
me  outside,  and  I  will  wait  for  you 
somewhere  in  the  shrubbery,  if  there 
is  one.  Not  that  I  would  dream  of 
keeping  out  of  sight ;  only  that  they 
might  be  afraid  to  see  me." 

"  They  might  reasonably  fear  it  if 
you  looked  as  you  do  now.  Ferocity 
does  not  improve  the  quality  of  your 
smile,  dear.  What  will  mother  say 
when  you  go  home  ?  And  somebody 
else,  perhaps?  Now,  you  need  not 
blush.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
him." 

"  Jemmy,  I  won't  have  it ;  not 
another  word !  Get  it  out  of  your 
silly  mind  for  ever.  Men  never  under- 
stand such  things.  There's  no  romance 
in  me,  as  goodness  knows.  But  you'll 
never  catch  me  marrying  a  man  with 
none  of  it  in  him."  v 

"  You  are  too  young  to  think  of  such 
things  yet.  Though  sometime^-  even 
younger  girls — but  come  along,  let  us 
have  a  breath  of  fresh  air  afiber  all 
this  melancholy  talk.  That  footpath 
will  take  us  up  to  Hagdon  in  ten 
minutes.  You  are  eager  to  try  our 
Old  Barn  style  of  victualling,  and  it 
suits  the  system  better  than  your  long 
late  dinners.  We  dine  at  two  o'clock. 
Come  and  get  an  appetite." 

A  short  sharp  climb,  and  with  their 
lungs  expanded  they  stood  upon  the 
breezy  hill,  and  looked  back  at  the 
valley.  Before  them  rolled  the  sweep 
of  upland,  black  in  some  places  with 
bights  of  fired  furze,  but  strewn  with 
long  alleys  of  tender  green,  where  the 
flames  had  not  fed,  or  the  rains  had 
wept  them  off.  The  soft  western  air, 
though  the  winter  had  held  speech 
with  it,  kept  enough  of  good  will  yet  " 
to  be  a  pleasant  change  for  those  who 
found  their  fellow-creatures  easterly. 
And  more  than  that,  the  solemn  dis- 
tance and  expanse  of  trackless  grey, 
hovering  with  slow  wings  of  sleepy 
vapour  touched  with  sunshine,  if  there 
was  no  comfort  in  them,  yet  spread 
some     enlargement.       These     things 
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breathed  a  softer  breath,  as  nature 
must  (though  it  be  ubfelt)  on  young 
imaginations  fluttering,  like  a  wisp  of 
brambled  wool,  in  the  bridle-paths  and 
stray  sheep-walks  of  human  trouble. . 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

LITTLE   BILLY. 

When  he  has  refreshed  his  memory 
with  the  map  of  England,  let  any 
man  point  out  upon  it,  if  he  can 
deliberately,  any  two  parishes  he 
knows  well,  which  he  can  also  certify 
to  be  exactly  like  each  other  in  the 
character  of  their  inhabitants.  Do 
they  ever  take  alike  a  startling  piece 
of  news  about  their  most  important 
people  ?  Do  they  weigh  in  the  same 
balance  the  discourses  of  the  parson, 
the  merits  of  those  in  authority,  or 
the  endeavours  of  the  rich  to  help 
them  ?  If  a  stranger  rides  along  the 
street,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  stared 
at ;  but  not  with  quite  the  same 
expression  as  in  the  last  village  he 
came  through.  Each  place  has  its 
own  style  and  tone,  vein  of  sentiment 
and  lines  of  attitude,  deepened  per- 
haps by  the  lore  and  store  of  many 
generations. 

For  instance,  Perlycombe,  Perly- 
cross, and  Ferliton,  are  but  as  three 
pearls  on  one  string,  all  in  a  line 
and  contiguous.  The  string  is  the 
stream  which,  arising  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Perlycombe  parish,  passes 
through  the  village,  then  westward 
through  Perlycross,  and  westward 
still  through  the  much  larger  village 
of  Perliton.  At  Perlycombe  it  is  a 
noisy  little  brook,  at  Perlycross  a 
genial  trout-stream,  anon  of  glassy 
wanderings,  anon  of  flickered  hurry ; 
while  Perliton,  by  the  time  it  gets 
there,  entitles  it  "the  River  Perle," 
and  keeps  two  boats  upon  it,  which 
are  not  always  more  aground  than 
landsmen  should  desire. 

Now  any  one  would  fancy  that 
these  three  adjoining  parishes  would, 
in  all  their  ways  and  manners,  be  as 
like  each  other  as  three  peas  verte- 
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brated  in  one  pod.  But  the  fancy 
would  prove  that  he  was  only  fit  for 
fiction,  not  for  the  clearer  heights  of 
history  such  as  this.  For  these  three 
parishes  are  quite  as  distinct  one 
from  another,  as  all  three  taken 
together  admit  that  they  are,  and 
deserve  to  be,  from  the  rest  of 
England. 

All  three  are  simple,  all  old- 
fashioned,  highly  respectable,  and 
wonderfully  quiet, — except  when 
lashed  up  by  some  outrage — slightly 
contemptuous  of  one  another,  aod 
decidedly  so  of  the  world  outside  the 
valley.  From  it  they  differ  widely, 
and  from  one  another  visibly,  in  their 
facial  expression,  and  figure,  and 
walk ;  perceptibly,  also,  in  tone  of 
feeling,  habits  of  thought  (when  they 
think  at  all),  voices,  pet  words,  and 
declivities  of  slouch.  §o  that  in  these 
liberal  times  of  free  disintegration, 
each  of  them  has  nature's  right  to  be 
a  separate  nation.  And  in  proof  of 
this,  they  beat  their  bounds,  and 
often  break  each  other's  heads,  upon 
Saint  Clement's  day. 

"What  an  extraordinary  sound  I 
hear  1  *'  said  Christie  to  her  brother, 
as  they  turned  to  quit  the  hill. 
"Just  listen  a  moment.  I  can't 
make  it  out.  It  sounds  like  a 
frightful  lot  of  people  in  the 
distance." 

"  Well,  I  declare,  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  it !  How  very  stupid  I  am 
getting  now  ! "  cried  Jemmy.  "  Why, 
this  is  St.  Clement's  day,  and  no 
mistake  1 " 

"Who  is  he?  I  never  heard  of 
him.  And  what  right  has  he  got  to 
make  such  a  dreadful  noise?  He 
couldn't  do  it  all  by  himself.  Jemmy, 
even  if  he  was  on  a  gridiron." 

"  But  he  has  got  half  of  Perlycross 
to  help  him.  Come  here,  Chris.  Here 
is  a  nice  dry  hollow,  away  from  the 
damp  and  the  mist ;  and  the  noise 
below  follows  the  curve  of  it." 

Fox  led  his  sister  into  a  little  scarp 
of  flint,  with  brows  of  grey  heather 
and  russet  fern  quivering  to  the 
swell  of  funneled  uproar.     **  Don't  be 
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afraid,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  only  our  own 
parish.  There  ought  to  be  three  of 
them  ;  but  this  is  only  ours.'* 

"  Well,  if  your  parish  can  make  all 
that  noise,  what  would  all  three  of 
them  do  together?  Why  ten  packs 
of  hounds  couldn't  equal  it !  " 

*'  You  have  hit  the  very  point ;  you 
have  a  knack  of  doing  that,"  answered 
Jemmy,  as  he  landed  her  upon  a  grey 
ledge.  "  We  don't  let  the  other  two 
in  any  more.  The  business  had  always 
been  triennial ;  but  the  fighting  grew 
more  and  more  serious,  till  the  stock 
of  sticking-plaster  could  not  stand  it. 
Then  a  man  of  peaceful  genius  sug- 
gested that  each  parish  should  keep 
its  own  St.  Clement's  day,  at  intervals 
of  three  years  as  before ;  but  in  suc- 
cession, instead  of  all  three  at  once, 
so  that  no  two  could  meet  upon  the 
frontier  in  force.  A  sad  falling  off 
in  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  threaten- 
ing to  be  better  for  the  lawyers  than 
for  us.  Perlycombe  had  their  time 
last  year ;  and  now  Perlycross  has  to 
redress  it.  Our  eastern  boundary  is 
down  in  that  hollow  ;  and  Perlycombe 
stole  forty  feet  from  us  last  year. 
We  are  naturally  making  a  little  stir 
about  it.'' 

*'  If  that  is  a  little  stir,  what  would 
be  a  big  one  \  But  I  want  to  see 
them ;  and  the  fogginess  of  the  trees 
in  that  direction  stops  me.  I  should 
say  there  must  be  at  least  five  hun- 
dred people  there.  I  can't  stop  up 
here  like  a  dummy." 

"  Yery  well ,  if  you  love  a  row  so 
much.  But  there  are  no  five  hundred 
there,  because  it  is  more  than  thirty 
miles  round  this  parish,  and  the 
beaters  start  in  two  companies  from 
Perle  Weir,  one  lot  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  south,  and  they  go 
round  till  they  meet  each  other  some- 
where at  the  back  of  Beacon  Hill. 
One  churchwarden  with  each  party, 
and  the  overseers  divided,  and  the  con- 
stables, and  so  on.  The  parson  should 
be  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray ;  but  I 
strictly  forbade  Mr.  Penniloe,  and  told 
him  to  send  Jakes  as  his  deputy. 
Still  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 


turns  up.  He  is  hot  upon  the  rights 
of  his  parish.  Gome  round  this  way  ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  missing  them,  any 
more  than  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full 
cry." 

Christie  was  quite  up  for  it.  She 
loved  a  bit  of  a  skirmish,  and  thought 
it  might  fetch  her  brother's  spirits  up 
again.  So  they  turned  the  steep  de- 
clivity, and  after  many  scratches, 
crept  along  a  tangled  path,  leading 
down  to  a  wooded  gully.  Here  they 
found  themselves,  rather  short  of 
breath,  but  in  a  position  to  command 
fair  view  of  the  crowd,  full  of  action 
in  the  dingle  and  the  bramble-land. 
How  could  it  matter  to  any  sane 
humanity  whether  the  parish-bound 
ran  even  half  a  league  on  this  side  or 
on  that  of  such  a  desert  wild,  only 
those  who  dwell  on  human  nature  can 
explain. 

However,  so  it  was ;  and  even  Mr. 
Penniloe  had  flouted  the  doctors,  and 
was  here,  clad  in  full  academicals  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  rule,  flourishing 
his  black-varnished  stick,  and  full  of 
unfeigned  wrath  at  some  gross  crime. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  move  thy  neighbour's 
landmark,"  he  was  shouting,  instead 
of  swallowing  pills ;  and  as  many  of 
his  flock  as  heard  his  text  smote  right 
and  left  in  accordance  with  it. 

"  What  on  earth  is  it  all  about  ? " 
asked  Christie,  peeping  through  a 
holly  bush,  and  flushing  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  All  about  that  stone  down  in  the 
hollow,  where  the  water  spurts  so. 
Dcn't  be  afraid ;  they  can't  see  us." 
The  girl  looked  again,  and  wondered. 

Some  fifty  yards  before  them  was  a 
sparkling  little  watercourse,  elbowing 
its  way  in  hurried  zigzag  down  the 
steep ;  but  where  it  landed  in  the 
fern-bed  with  a  toss  of  tresses,  some 
ungodly  power  of  men  had  heaved 
across  its  silver  foot  a  hugeous  boulder 
of  the  hill,  rugged,  bulky,  beetle- 
browed,  the  *'  shameless  stone "  of 
Homer.  And  with  such  effect  that 
the  rushing  water,  like  a  scared  horse, 
leaped  aside,  and  swerving  far  at  the 
wrongful  impulse  cut  a  felonious  cantel 
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out  of  the  sacred  parish  of  Perly- 
cross.  Even  this  was  not  enough.  To 
add  insult  to  injury,  some  heartless 
wag  had  chiselled  on  the  lichened  slab 
of  boulder  a  human  profile  in  broad 
grin,  out  of  whose  wicked  mouth  came 
a  scroll,  inscribed  in  deep  letters, 
"P.  combe  Parish." 

The  Per  ly  crucians  stood  before 
this  incredible  sight  dumb  foundered. 
Thus  far  they  had  footed  it  in  a  light 
and  merry  mood,  laughing,  chaflSng, 
blowing  horns,  and  rattling  bladders, 
thumping  trees  and  gates  and  cow- 
sheds, bumping  schoolboys  against 
big  posts,  and  daubing  every  corner 
oF  contention,  from  kettles  of  tar  or 
sheep-wash,  with  a  big  P.  +.  But 
now  as  this  outrage  burst  upon  them, 
through  a  tall  sheaf  of  yellow  flags, 
their  indignation  knew  no  bounds, 
parochial  or  human.  As  soon  as  they 
could  believe  their  eyes,  they  lifted 
their  hands,  and  closed  their  lips ; 
while  the  boys,  who  were  present  in 
great  force, — for  Jakes  could  not  help 
the  holiday — put  their  fingers  in  their 
mouths,  and  winked  at  one  another. 
Five  or  six  otter-hounds,  from  the 
kennels  of  a  sporting  yeoman,  had 
joined  the  procession  with  much  good- 
will ;  but  now  they  recognised  the 
ijheck,  and  sat  upon  their  haunches, 
.vnd  set  up  a  yell  with  one  accord, 
in  the  dismay  of  human  silence. 

Not  an  oath  was  uttered,  nor  a 
ribald  laugh  ;  but  presently  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  pale  Mr. 
Penniloe,  who  stood  at  the  side  of 
.Mr.  Fi»,rrant,  the  junior  church- 
warden, who  had  brought  him  in 
his  four-wheeled  chaise  so  far  as 
wheels  might  venture.  Few  were 
more  pained  by  this  crime  than  the 
[larson ;  he  nodded  under  his  college 
cap  and  said,  **  My  friends,  abate  this 
nuisance."  But  this  was  easier  said 
than  done,  as  they  very  soon  dis- 
(!Overed.  Some  called  for  crowbars, 
and  some  for  gunpowder,  and  some 
for  a  team  of  horses ;  but  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  near  at  hand.  Then 
Sergeant  Jakes,  as  an  old  campaigner, 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  borrowing  a 


hatchet  (of  which  there  were  plenty 
among  them),  cut  down  a  sapling  oak, 
hard  and  tough  and  gnarled  from 
want  of  nourishment ;  therewith  at 
the  obnoxious  rock  they  rushed,  but- 
ting, ramming,  tugging,  levering,  with 
the  big  pole  below  and  a  lot  of  smaller 
staves  above,  and  men  of  erery  size 
and  shape  trampling,  and  kicking  out, 
and  exhorting  one  another.  But  the 
boulder  had  been  f  anged  into  its  socket 
so  exactly,  probably  more  by  luck 
than  skill,  and  there  it  stuck,  like 
a  gigantic  molar,  and  Perlycross 
laboured  in  vain  at  it. 

"  What  mufFs !  As  if  they  could 
do  it  like  that !  Penniloe  ought  to 
know  better ;  why  the  pressure  is  all 
the  wrong  way.  But  of  course  he  is 
an  Oxford  man.  Chris,  you  stay 
here  till  I  come  back.  Cambridge  v. 
Oxford,  any  day,  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  engineering." 

Speaking  too  lightly,  he  leaped  in 
like  manner  into  the  yellow-ribbed 
breast  of  the  steep ;  while  Christie 
communed  with  herself,  like  this : 
**  Oh,  what  a  pity  he  left  St.  John's  ! 
He  must  have  been  senior-wrangler 
if  he  had  stayed  on,  instead  of  those 
horrible  hospitals.  And  people  would 
have  thought  so  much  more  of  him. 
But  perhaps  he  would  not  have  looked 
so  bright  3  and  he  does  more  good  in 
this  line,  though  nobody  seems  to 
thank  him  much.  It  would  be  ever 
so  much  better  for  him,  and  he  would 
be  valued  more,  if  he  did  ever  so 
much  less  good.  But  I  like  the  look 
of  Mr.  Penniloe." 

The  man  who  should  have  been 
senior-wrangler  (as  every  man  ever 
yet  sent  to  Cambridge  should  have 
been,  if  justice  had  been  done  him) 
went  in  a  style  of  the  purest  mathe- 
matics along  the  conic  sections  of  the 
very  noble  Hagdon.  The  people  in 
the  gully  shouted  to  him,  for  a  single 
slip  would  have  brought  him  down 
upon  their  hats ;  but  he  kept  his 
breath  for  the  benefit  of  his  legs, 
and  his  nerves  were  as  sound  as  an 
oyster's  before  its  pearly  tears  begin. 
Christie   watched  him  without   fear; 
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she. had  known,  the,,. CQi^tructipu  of 
his  legs  from  the  days  of  ..balusters 
s^^  rocjking-hor^es. 

",  Give  me  up  a  gqod-  pole^no^,  too 
heavy — you  see .  how  I .  have  got  to 
throw  my  w;eight ;  but  &  bit  of  good 
stuff -with  an  elbow  to  it." 

Thus  spake  Je^my,.  and  the  Qthers 
did  th^ir  best.  ,!^,^tuc]^<bis^Jhey9l  wd 
f pot-side  into  a  soft  place  he,  had 
found,  and  let  the  ledge  of  harder 
stuff  overlap^  his  ,bQO^yamps,  then  he 
took  the .  springy  spar  of  ash  which 
some,  one  had  handed  up  to  him,  for 
he  stood  about  twelve  feet  above  them, 
^nd  getting  good  purchase  against  a 
scrag  of  flint, .  brought  the  convexity 
of  Ms  pple  to  bear  on  the  topmost 
jag  of  boulder.  **  Slew  away  as  high 
as  you,  can  reach,*'  he,  cried ;  "  but 
don't  touch  it  anywhere  near  the 
bottom."  As  they  all  put  , their 
weights  to  it,  the  rock  began  to.  sway, 
and.  with  a  heavy,  groan  lurched 
sideways.  "Stand  clear  I "  cried' 
Jemmy,  as  the.  whole  bulk  swung,  with 
the  pillar  of  water  helping  it,  and  .then 
settled  grandly  back  into  the  other 
niehe,  with  the  yolume  of  the  fall 
leaping  geneirousiy, .  into  the  parish  of 
Periycombe. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  shouted  everybody 
young  enough  to  shout ;  while  the 
elder  men  leant  upon. theix  staves,  and 
thanked  the  Lord.  Kot  less  than 
i<5rty  feet  was  recovered,  and  another 
forty  added  from  the  substance  of  big 
rogues.  **  'Tis  the  finest  thing  done 
ever  since  I  were  a  boy,"  said  the 
oldest  man  present,  as  he  wiped  his 
dripping  face.  "  Measter  Vox,  come 
down,  and  shake  hands  round.  Us 
will  never  believe  any  harm  of  thee 
no  more." 

This  reasoning  was  rather  of  the 
heart  than  head ;  but  it  held  good  all 
round,  as  it  generally  does.  And  now 
as  the  Found  of  the  water  went  away 
into  its  proper  course,  with  the  joy  of 
the  just  pursuing  it,  Miss  Fox,  who 
had  watched  all  proceedings  from  the 
ridge,  could  hear  how  the  current  of 
public  opinion  was  diverted  and 
rushing  in  her  brother's  favour.     So 


she  pinned  up  a  torn  skirt,  ajid 
smoothed  out  ranother,  and  putting 
back  her  bright  hair,  tripped  down 
the  wooded  slope,  and  stood-  with 
a  charming  blush  before  them.  The 
labourers,  touched  their  hats,  and  the 
farmers  lifted  theirs,  and  every  one 
tried  to  look  his  best ;  for  Perlycross 
being  a  poetical  parish  is  always,  very 
wide  awake  to  .beauty. 

"  My  sister,"  explained  Dr.  Fox 
with  just  pride.  '^My  sister,  Mr. 
Eenniloe.  My  sister,  Mr.  Farrant. 
Sergeant  Jakes,  my  sister.  Miss 
Qhristie  Fox  will  be  glad  to  know 
you  all." 

"And  I  am  sure  that  eveyrybody 
will  be  glad  to  know  Mi«»  Fox,"  said 
the  parson,  coming  forward  .with  his 
soft  sweet  smile.  "  At  any  time  she 
would  be  welcome ;  but  now  she  is 
come  at  the  time  of  all  times.  Behold 
what  your  brother  has  done.  Miss 
Fox!  That  stream  is  the  parish 
boundary." 

"He  maketh  the  rivers  to  run 
in  dry  places,"  cried  Channing  the 
clerk,  who  had  been  pulling  at  his 
keg,  "and  lo,  he  hath  taken  away 
the.  reproach  of  His  people,  Israel !  " 

"Mr.  Channing!  Fib,  Mr.  Chan- 
ning ! "  began  the.  representative  of 
the  upper  desk,  and  then  suddenly 
checked  himself,  lest  he  should  put 
the  old  man  to  shame  before  the 
children  of  the  parish. 

"By  the  by,"  said  Mr.  Farrant, 
coming  in  to  fill  the  pause ;  "  Dr. 
Fox  is  the  likeliest  person  to  tell 
us  what  this  curious  implement  is. 
It  looks  like  a  surgical  instrument  of 
some  sort.  We  found  it,  Doctor,  in 
this  same  water  course,  about  a  furlong 
further  down  where  the  Blaqkmarsh 
lane  goes  through  it.  We  were  putting 
our  parish-mark  on  the  old  tree  that 
overhangs  a  deep  hole,  when  this 
young  gent,  who  is  uncommon  spry 
(I  wish  you  luck  of  him,  I'm  sure, 
Mr  (Penniloe)  there  he  spies  it,  and 
in  he  goes  like  an  otter,  and  out  with 
it,  bifore  he  could  get  wet,  almost." 

"Not  likely  I  was  going  to  leave  it 
there,"   young  Peckover  interrupted. 
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"I  thougrHt  it  was  a  clot  of  eels,  or  a 
pair  of  gloves,  or  something.  Though 
of  course  a  glove  would  float,  wheh 
you  come  to  think  of  it.  Perhaps  thte 
young  lady  knows — she  looks  so 
clever." 

"  Hopper,  no  cheek  ! ''  Dr.  Fox 
spoke  sharply,  for  the  youth  was 
staring  at  his  sister.  "  Mr.  Parrant, 
I  can't  tell  you  what  it  is,  f oi*  I  ndver 
saw  a  surgical  instrument  like  it.  I 
should  say  it  was  more  like  a  black- 
smith's, or  perhaps  a  turner's  tool ; 
though  not  at  all  a  common  one  in 
either  business.  Is  Crang  here,  or  one 
of  his  apprentices  1 " 

"No,  sir.  Joe  is  at  home  to-day 
— got  a  heavy  job,"  answered  some- 
one in  the  crowd ;  **  and  the  two  ap- 
prentices be  gone  with  t'other  lot  of 
us." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  volun- 
teered the  Hopper,  who  was  fumiilg 
at  the  slowness  of  parochial  demar- 
cation, for  he  would  have  been  at  the 
back  of  Beacon  Hill  by  •  this  time ; 
**  I'll  go  straight  with  it  to  Susscot, 
and  be  back  again  before  these  old 
codgers  have  done  a  brace  of  meadows. 
It  is  frightful  cold  work  to  stand  about 
like  this.  I  found  it,  and  I'll  find  out 
what  it  is,  too." 

The  tool  was  handed  to  him,  and  he 
set  off  like  a  chamois  in  a  straight  line 
westward ;  while  two  or  three  far- 
mers, who  had  suffered  already  from 
his  steeplechase  tracks,  would  have 
sent  a  brief  word  after  him  but  for 
the  parson's  presence.  Fox,  who  was 
amused  with  this  specimen  of  his 
county,  ran  part  of  the  way  up  the 
hill  to  watch  his  course,  and  then 
beckoned  to  his  sister  to  return  to  the 
Old  Barn  by  the  footpath  along  the 
foot  of  Hagdon. 

They  had  scarcely  finished  dinner, 
which  they  had  to  take  in  haste,  by 
reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  days 
and  their  intended  visit  to  Walders- 
court,  when  Joe  Crang  the  blacksmith 
appeared  in  the  yard,  pulling  his  hat 
off,  and  putting  it  on  again,  and 
wiping  his  face  with  a  tongs-swab. 

Fox   saw   that  the  man   was  in  a 


state  of  much  excitement,  and  made 
him  '  come  in,  while  Miss  Christie 
went  up  staifs  to  prepare  for  their 
di'ive  to  Walderfecourt.  "  What's  the 
matter,  Crang?  Take  a  chair  there; 
You  needn't  be  nervous,"  said  the 
doctor  kindly ;  "  I  have  no  grudge 
against  you  for  saying  what  you  be- 
lieve.* It  has  done  mie  a  world  of 
harm,  no  doubt ;  but  'it's  no  fault  of 
yours.  It's  only  my  bad '  luck,  that 
some  fellow  very  like  me,  and  also  a 
Jemmy,  should  have  been  in  that 
black  job  that  night.  But  I  wish 
you  'had  just  shown  a  little  more 
pluck,  as  I  told  you  the  other  day. 
If  you  had  just  gone  round  the  hor^e 
and  looked,  or  even  sung  out,  *  Is 
that  you,  doctor  ? '  why  you  might 
have  saved  me  from, — from  knowing 
so  much  about  my  friends." 

"  Oh  sir,  *twaz  an  awesome  night ! 
But  what  I  be  come  for  to  say,  sir,  is 
just  this.  I  absolve  'e,  sir  ;  I  absolve 
'e,  Measter  Vox.  If  that  be  the  right 
word, — and  a'  cometh  from  the  Baible, 
— I  absolve  'e,  Measter  Yox." 

"Absolve  me  from  what,  Crang  1 
I  have  done  nothing.  You  mean,  I 
suppose,  that  you  acquit  me  ? " 

"  Well,  now,  you  would  never  be- 
lieve,— but  that's  the  very  word  of 
discoorse  that  have  been  sticking  in 
my  throat  all  the  way  from  the  ford. 
You  never  done  it,  sir,  not  you.  You 
never  done  it,  sir  I  You  may  put  me 
on  my  oath." 

"  But  '  you  have  been  very  much 
upon  your  oath  ever  since  it  happened, 
that  I  was  the  man,  and  no  other  man, 
that  did  the  whole  of  it,  Joseph 
Crang.  And  the  ale  you  have  had 
on  the  strength  of  it ! " 

"The  ale,  sir,  is  neither  here  nor 
there," — the  blacksmith  looked  hurt 
by  this  imputation.  "  It  cometh 
to-day,  and  it  goeth  tomorrow,  the 
same  as  the  flowers  of  the  field.  But 
the  truth  is  the  thing  as  abideth, 
Measter  Jemmy.  Not  but  what  the 
ale  might  come,  upon  the  other  view 
of  it ;  likewise,  likewise — if  the  Lord 
in  heaven  ordereth  it,  the  same  as  the 
quails  from  the  sky,  sir." 
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**  The  miracle  would  be  if  it  failed 
to  come  wherever  you  are,  Joseph. 
But  ^vhat  has  converted  you  from 
glasses  n  gainst  me,  to  glasses  in  my 
favour ] " 

"Nothing  more  than  tbis,  sir. 
Seemeth  to  a  loose  mind  neither  here 
nor  there ;  but  to  them  that  knoweth 
it,  beyond  when  human  mind  began, 
perhaps  afore  the  flood  waz,  there's 
nought  that  speaks  like  Little  Billy." 

"  Why  this,"  exclaimed  Pox,  as  he 
unrolled  the  last  new  leathern  apron 
of  the  firm  of  Crang  and  wife,  **this 
is  the  thing  they  found  to-day  in 
beating  the  bounds  of  the  parish. 
Nobody  could  make  out  what  it  was. 
What  can  it  have  to  do  with  me,  or 
the  sad  affair  at  Perlycross  ?  " 

*'  Little  Billy,  sir,"  replied  the  black- 
smith, dandling  the  tool  with  honest 
love,  as  he  promptly  recovered  it  from 
Fox,  "  have  been  in  our  family  from 
father  to  son,  since  time  runneth  aot 
to  the  contrary.  Half  her  can  do  is 
unbeknown  to  me,  not  having  the 
brains  as  used  to  be.  Ah,  we  was 
clever  people  then,  afore  the  times  of 
the  New  Covenant.  It  runneth  in  our 
race  that  there  was  a  Joe  Crang  did 
the  crafty  work  for  the  labernacle  as 
was  set  up  in  the  wilderness.  And  it 
might  a'  been  him  as  made  Little 
Billy." 

**  Very  hard  indeed  to  prove ; 
harder  still  to  disprove.  But  giving 
you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Master 
Crang,  how  have  you  used  this  magic 
tool  yourself  ] " 

*'  That's  where  the  very  pint  of  the 
whole  thing  lies ;  that's  what  j^hows 
them  up  so  ungrateful,  sir.  Not  a 
soul  in  the  parish  to  remember  what 
Little  Billy  hath  been  to  them  !  Mind, 
I  don't  say  as  I  understand  this  tool, 
though  I  does  a'most  anything  with 
her.  But  for  them  not  to  know  ! 
For  them  to  send  to  ax  the  name  of 
'un,  when  there  hain't  one  in  ten  of 
'em  as  hathn't  roared  over  'un,  when 
her  was  screwed  to  a  big  back  tooth." 

*'  The  ungrateful  villains  I  It  is 
really  too  bad.  So  after  all,  it  proves 
to   be  what  Mr.   Farrant  thought   it 


was, — a  genuine  surgical  instrument. 
But  go  on,  Crang  ;  will  you  never  tell 
me  how  this  amounts  to  any  proof, 
either  of  my  guilt  or  innocence? " 

"  Why,  according  of  this  here,  sir, 
and  no  way  out  of  it.  Little  Billy- 
were  took  off  my  shelf,  where  her 
always  bideth  from  father  to  son,  by 
the  big  man  as  come  along  of  the 
lame  horse  and  the  cart  that  night. 
When  I  was  a-kneeling  down,  I  zeed 
'un  put  his  hand  to  it,  though  I 
dussn't  say  a  word  for  the  life  of  me. 
And  he  slipped  'un  into  his  pocket, 
same  as  he  would  a  penny  dolly." 

**  Come,  now,  that  does  seem  more 
important,"  said  the  doctor  cogitating. 
**  But  what  could  the  fellow  have 
wanted  it  for  1 " 

"  Can't  tell  'e,  sir,"  replied  the 
blacksmith.  "  For  some  of  his  un- 
christian work,  maybe;  or  he  might 
have  thought  it  would  come  in  handy, 
if  aught  should  go  amiss  with  the 
poor  nag  again.  Many's  the  shoe  I've 
punched  off  with  Little  Billy." 

*'  A  Billy  of  all  trades  it  seems  to 
be.  But  how  does  the  recovery  of 
this  tool  show  that  you  made  a  mis- 
take about  me,  Crang  1 " 

"  By  reason  of  the  place  where  her 
was  cast  away.  You  can't  get  from 
Old  Barn  to  Blackmarsh  Lane  with 
wheels,  sir,  any  way,  can  you  ?  You 
know  how  that  is.  Doctor  Jemmy." 

"  Certainly  I  do.  But  that  proves 
nothing  to  my  mind  at  all  conclusive." 

"  To  my  mind  it  do  prove  everything 
collusive.  And  here  be  the  sign  and 
seal  of  it.  As  long  as  I  spoke  again' 
you.  Dr.  Vox,  I  was  forced  to  go 
without  my  Little  Billy.  Not  a  day's 
work  hath  prospered  all  that  time, 
and  two  bad  shillings  from  chaps  as 
rode  away.  But  now  I  be  took  to 
the  right  side  again,  here  comes  my 
Little  Billy,  and  an  order  for  three 
harries  ! " 

"  But  it  was  the  Little  Billy  that 
has  made  you  chnn<;e  sides.  It  came 
before,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
that." 

"  And  glad  I  be  to  see  'un,  sir,  and 
glad  to  find  you  clear  of  it.     Tell  'e 
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■what  I'll  do,  Doctor  Jemmy.  You 
draw  a  table  up  as  big  as  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  three  horse-shoes  on 
the  top  for  luck,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  and  King  William  the  Fourth, 
and  we'll  have  it  on  church-door  by 
next  Sunday,  with  my  mark  on  it, 
and  both  'prentices'.  You  put  it  up, 
sir,  like  Nebuchadnezzar ;  beginning, 
*  I  Joseph  Crang,  do  hereby  confess, 
confirm,  and  convince  all  honest  folk 

of  this  here  parish '  " 

**  No,   no  3    nothing    of    that,   Joe. 
I  am  quite  satisfied.     Let  people  come 


round,  or  not,  just  as  they  like.  I 
am  having  a  holiday,  and  I  find  it 
very  pleasant." 

"  Meaning  to  say  as  it  have  spoiled 
your  trade  ]  Never  would  I  forgive  a 
man  as  did  the  like  to  me.  But  I 
see  you  be  going  for  a  trip  some- 
where, sir,  with  a  pretty  lady.  Only 
you  mind  one  thing.  Joe  Crang  will 
shoe  your  horses,  as  long  as  you  bide 
in  Perlycrass,  for  the  wholesale  price 
of  the  iron.  Doctor  Jemmy  ;  time,  aud 
labour,  and  nails  thrown  in,  frep, 
gratis,  and  for  nothing." 


(To  be  continued,) 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


Heney  the  Foukth  of  France  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  instance  of  a 
man  who  has  achieved  a  great  literary 
reputation  without  in  the  least  intend- 
ing it.  A.  fighter  and  a  statesman 
from  his  youth  upwards,  at  no  time 
given  to  books  or  caring  for  literature 
otlier  than  as  a  national  possession,  he 
is  yet  recognised  by  the  nation  of 
modern  Europe  which  shows  the  least 
tolerance  for  amateurs  as  one  of  the 
greater  lights  of  her  literary  firma- 
ment. In  fine  he  ranks  as  a  letter- 
writer  second  only  to  Madame  de 
Sevign^.  But  between  the  methods  of 
these  two  masters  of  the  art  what  a 
contrast !  While  the  cultivated  woman 
of  leisure  made  it  part  of  her  day's 
work  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  her 
writing-table,  pouring  forth  charm- 
ing and  enlightened  gossip,  Henry's 
letters  are  momentary  episodes 
snatched  from  the  hurry  and  turmoil 
of  constant  warfare,  or  in  later  life 
from  the  business  of  governing  a  great 
empire.  Hence  many  of  them  are 
mere  notes,  dealing  almost  exclusively 
with  the  matter  in  hand,  giving  some- 
times an  order,  sometimes  encourage- 
ment or  sympathy,  but  seldom  news. 
His  fullest  letters  are  those  to  the 
Comtessede  Gramont,  la  belle  Corisande; 
but  even  to  her  you  feel  that  he  is 
writing,  so  to  speak,  with  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup.  How  is  it  then  that  so 
rapid  and  careless  a  writer  has  gained 
so  great  a  reputation  ?  What  is  the 
secret  of  his  success  ? 

In  the  first  place  he  had  by  nature 
the  gift  of  style.  It  was  a  style  such 
as  Montaigne  loved  :  "  A  simple  and 
natural  speech,  such  upon  the  paper  as 
it  is  in  the  mouth ;  a  speech  full  of 
sap  and  sinew,  curt  and  compressed ; 
not  laboured  and  polished  so  much  as 
vehement  and  brusque ;  not  pedant- 
like, not  monk-like,  not  lawyer-like, 
but  rather  soldier- like,  as  Suetonius 


calls  that  of  Julius  Caesar.''  In  an 
age  in  which  the  besetting  sin  of  prose 
writers,  of  Montaigne  himself  no  less 
than  of  the  least  literary  of  the 
numerous  gentlemen  who  have 
given  their  memoirs  to  posterity, 
was  longwindedness  and  obscurity, 
Henry  was  remarkable  in  using  short 
simple  sentences.  When  his  grand- 
mother, Margaret  of  Angoul^me,  who, 
as  we  know  from  the  Heptameron,  was 
a  graceful  and,  for  her  time,  an  admir- 
able writer,  wrote  to  Bishop  Bri9onnet, 
or  the  Constable  Montmorency,  she 
apparently  thought  it  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  her  correspondents  to  lose 
herself  in  a  maze  of  intricate  and  in- 
volved phraseology,  and  to  avoid  before 
all  things  saying  a  plain  thing  in  a  plain 
way.  Epistolary  style  had  improved 
a  good  deal  in  France  since  Margaret's 
day,  and  Henry's  contemporaries, 
Etienne  Pasquier  and  Du  Plessis 
Mornay,  rank  high  among  the  prose 
writers  of  their  time.  Pasquier 
especially  wrote  simply  and  delight- 
fully, but  he  was,  so  to  speak,  a  pro- 
fessional letter-writer,  writing,  like 
Pliny,  avowedly  with  a  view  to  pub 
lication.  Nor  indeed,  though  he  is  a 
more  correct  writer  than  the  King, 
can  he  compare  with  him  in  the  higher 
and  rarer  qualities  of  style. 

Henry's  rapid,  direct  way  of  writing 
was,  no  doubt,  partly  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  his  own  character,  but 
partly  it  was  created  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. A  man  who  has  to  dash 
off  his  letters  between  saddle  and 
supper  has  no  time  to  weave  long 
periods  or  to  enter  on  his  subject  by 
winding  approaches;  he  must  say  what 
he  has  to  say  in  the  fewest  possible 
terms,  plainly  and  to  the  point.  There 
is  not  much  in  common  between  Henry 
and  Calvin,  either  as  men  or  writers, 
but  their  style  has  two  significant 
points  of  resemblance.     In   the   first 
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place,  Calvin's  style,  like  Henry's, 
was  in  great  measure  determined  by 
circum!stanoe6  ;  his  object  was  to  con- 
vince, and  tljiBrefore  above  all  things 
be  had  to  be  clear  and  logical. 
Secondly,  of  both  the  saying  is  emin- 
ently true,  that  the  style  is  the 
man.  In  Calvin's  you  see  the  hard, 
unimaginative,  logical,  strong  and 
wholly  sincere  man.  Henry's  is 
equally  a  mirror  of  his  character;  it 
not  only  reflects  his  rapidity  of 
movement  and  thought,  bijt  it  shows 
his  power  of  grasping  the  central 
point  of  a  situation.  He  has  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  knack  of  hitting 
upon  the  best  word,  the  word  which 
most  accurately  and  vividly  expresses 
the  thought ;  and  this  art,  which  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  style,  and  which 
Flaubert  acquired  by  long  and  painful 
labour,  he  had  by  the  royal  gift  of 
nature.  It  was  part  of  his  astonishing 
clearness  of  perception,  his  power  of 
seeing  facts  as  they  are,  his  innate 
realism,  as  it  would  be  called  in  these 
days.  Besides  this,  his  imagination, 
if  of  no  great  depth,  was  easily  moved  ; 
he  had  something  of  the  poet's  eye 
and  of  the  poet's  feeling.  Hence  the 
frequent  use  of  picturesque  words  and 
expressions  which  give  a  racy  but 
untranslatable  flavour  to  his  more 
intimate  letters.  The  same  lively 
imagination  too,  united  with  the 
suppleness  of  mind  and  character  which 
was  partly  natural  to  him,  but  which 
had  been  greatly  developed  by  the 
perplexing  difficulties  of  his  career, 
made  him  at  once  a  consummate  judge 
of  other  men's  characters,  and  a  master 
in  one  of  the  rarest  arts  of  letter- 
writing,  that  of  varying  his  tone  with 
his  correspondent.  Thus  to  his  com- 
panions-in-arms  he  is  brusque  and 
soldier-like,  at  once  their  comrade  and 
their  commander ;  to  his  mistresses  he 
is  the  ardent  and  devoted  lover, 
with  a  halo  of  romance  round  his  head  ; 
to  Henry  the  Third  he  is  the  loyal  and 
respectful  subject' even  when  he  is  fight- 
ing against  him.  And  to  all  alike  he 
writes  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  that 
must  have  roused  a  corresponding  glow 


in  their  hearts,  even  if  they  felt  soaie- 
times  that  behind  the  Gascon's  frank 
and  affectionate  bonhomie'  there  lay  a 
clear  perception  of  his  own  needs  and 
of  the  means  by  which  they  could  best 
be  satisfied.  Finally,  he  had  the  indis- 
pensable quality  of  a  successful  letter- 
writer,  that  of  writing  to  his  friehds 
as  if  he  were  talking  to  them. 

Hisletters  have  been  published  in  nine 
thick  quarto  volumes  in  the  series  of  the 
Documents  Inedits,  but  this  publica- 
tion, which  is  by  no  means  complete, 
naturally'  includes  a  large  number  of 
official  letters  of  which  the  actual 
composition  was  the  work  of  his  secre- 
taries. To  enable  readers  to  judge  of 
his  true  epistolary  style,  M.  Dussieux 
published  in  1876  a  sufficiently  am^e 
selection  from  the  first  eight  volumes, 
consisting  mainly  of  private  letters 
(Lettres  Intimea  de  Henri  IV.).  Moire 
recently  his  letters  to  his  mistresses 
have  appeared  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Lescure  {Lettres  d^ Amour  de  Hewri 
IV.) J  but  as  they  give  but  one,  and 
that,  in  some  respects,  the  least  pleas- 
ant side  of  his  character,  M.Dussieux's 
publication  is  far  the  more  serviceable 
one.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Henry 
wrote  a  bold  and  fairly  legible 
hand,  with  a  good  deal  of  charactier 
about  it.  He  is  fond  of  making  hageC 
loops  to  his  letters,  and  as  he  uses  the  - 
letter  y  in  place  of  i  even  more  freely 
than  was  usual  in  the  sixteenth  century,  " 
he  has  plenty  of  opportunity  for  indulg- 
ing in  this  propensity.  His  spelling 
is  extremely  variable,  as  was  the 
practice  in  that  day,  and  shows  the 
same  large  tolerance  which  charac- 
terised him  in  more  important  mat- 
ters. 

As  I  have  said,  his  fullest  letters 
are  those  to  the  Comtesse  de  Gramont ; 
they  are  also  among  his  best.  Of  his 
various  mistresses  she  was  by  far  the 
worthiest,  and  the  most  his  equal  in 
mind  and  force  of  character ;  she 
assisted  his  plans,  not  only  with 
counsel  and  sympathy,  but  by  raising 
troops  at  her  own  expense.  Naturally, 
therefore,  he  makes  her  the  confidant 
of  his  intentions,  and  gives  her  hurried 
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but  graphic  accounts  of  his  exploits. 
The    correspondence,   as  we   have   it, 
begins  in  December,   1585,  when  his 
fortunes,  and  that  of   the  Huguenot 
cause  generally,  were  apparently  at  a 
very   low   ebb.     It   is   true   that  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  in  June, 
1584,  an  event,  as  Ranke  caustically 
observes,    of   much    more   importance 
than    his    life    had    ever    been,    had 
brought   Henry   of    Navarre    into    a 
position    which    when  he   lay   in    his 
great  tortoise-shell  at  Pau  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  prospect  of 
ever  filling,  that  of  next  in  succession 
to  the  throne  of  France ;  but  this  very 
event  had  caused  the   re-organisation 
of   the   League   in    a    more    effective 
shape,  followed  by  a  fresh  attack  upon 
the  Huguenots.     In  July,    1585,  the 
King,  under  the  influence  of  Henry  of 
Guise,    had     issued   an   edict   against 
them,  the  so-called  Edict  of  Nemours, 
unprecedented  in  its  severity  ;  and  in 
September  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  act- 
ing under  the  same  influence,  excom- 
municated Henry  of  Navarre.  This  last 
weapon  however  fell   quite   harmless, 
and   the   Pope    was    soon    afterwards 
moved  to  genuine  admiration  by  see- 
ing all  over  Rome  placards  signed  by 
Navarre,  which  stated  that  "  touching 
the  crime  of  heresy,   of  which  he  is 
falsely   accused,   M.  Sixte,  who   calls 
himself  Pope  (with  all  respect  to  His 
Holiness),  has  falsely  and  maliciously 
lied,  and  he  himself  is  a  heretic."     In 
October   the   King   put   forth  a  new 
edict  of  even  greater  severity,  the  im- 
mediate  result  of  which  was  that  a 
large  number  of  Huguenots  fled  from 
France,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
eighth  Civil  War  began.     It   was  in 
the   summer  of  iri85,  during  the  de- 
sultory operations  which  characterised 
the  beginning  of  this  war,  that  Henry 
wrote  to  Corisande  the  letter  contain- 
ing the  celebrated  description  of   the 
island  of  Marans  near  La  Rochelle  : 

I  arrived  last  night  from  Marans,  where 
I  had  gone  to  provide  for  its  safety.  Oh  ! 
how  1  wished  you  were  there  ;  it's  the 
place  the  most  after  your  heait  I  have 
ever  seen.      For  this  reason,  and  for   no 


other,  I  am  acquiring  it  by  exchange.  It 
is  an  island  enclosed  by  wooded  marshes, 
where,  at  every  hundred  paces,  there  are 
canals  for  the  transport  of  the  wood  by  boat. 
The  water  is  clear,  almost  stagnant ;  the 
canals  of  every  brciulth,  the  boats  of  all 
sizes.  Among  these  deserts  are  a  thousand 
gardens,  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
boat.  The  island  is  two  leagues  round,  en- 
closed in  the  way  I  have  told  you  ;  a  river 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  which  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  as  habitable 
as  Pan.  There  are  few  houses  which  have 
not  a  door  leading  to  their  own  boat.  The 
river  divides  into  two  arms,  big  enough 
not  only  for  large  boats,  but  for  vessels  of 
fifty  tons.  It's  only  two  le«^gues  to  the 
sea.  As  a  matter  ot  fact,  it  is  a  canal,  not 
a  river.  Up  stream  the  large  boats  go  as 
far  as  Niort,  distant  twelve  leases. 
There  are  countless  mills  and  solitfiry 
farms  ;  all  sorts  of  singing-birtls  and  sea- 
birds  :  I  send  you  some  feathers.  The  fish 
are  a  marvel  for  quantity,  size,  and  price  ; 
a  large  carp  three  sous,  a  pike  five.  It's  a 
place  of  great  traffic,  all  by  boats.  The 
land  is  full  of  wheat,  very  fine.  It's  a 
country  to  dwell  in  with  pleasure  in  pea(  e 
and  with  safety  in  war  ;  to  enjoy  one's  self 
with  the  object  of  one's  affections,  and  to 
regret  her  absence.  Oh  !  how  good  it  is 
to  sing  there. 

Less  than  two  years  after  this 
Corisande  began  to  show  signs  of 
resentment  at  her  lover's  inconstaaicy. 
She  wrote  to  him  that  she  could  have 
no  confidence  in  anything  so  change- 
able. And  in  spite  of  his  repeated 
protestations  of  fidelity  the  rift  went 
on  continually  widening.  A  letter, 
dated  May,  1589,  has  been  enriched  by 
her  with  a  running  commentary  of  no 
very  friendly  nature.  "  I  swear," 
writes  Henry,  "  that  I  love  and  honour 
no  one  in  the  world  like  you."  **  There 
is  no  appearance  of  it,"  is  the  comment. 
**  I  will  show  my  fidelity  to  you  until 
the  grave."  Corisande,  after  altering 
the  word  **  fidelity  "  to  *' infidelity," 
added,  **  I  believe  it."  In  July  he 
swears  that  he  loves  her  more  than 
ever.  The  same  protestations  are 
continued  throughout  the  winter.  In 
the  following  May  he  writes,  **  I  love 
you  more  than  you  do  me."  A  fort- 
night later  he  is  sending  an  impatient 
summons  to  surrender  to  the  Comtesse 
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de  la  Roche-Guyon,  whom  he  is  also 
prepared  to  **  adore  until  the  grave.'' 
In  July,  however,  he  is  still  able  to 
assure  Corisande  that  he  loves  her 
better  than  anything  in  the  world  : 
"A  thing  of  which  I  am  certain  you 
will  never  have  any  doubts  ;  and  upon 
this  truth,  my  soul,  I  kiss  a  million 
times  those  beautiful  eyes  which  I 
shall  hold  all  my  life  dearer  than 
anything  in  the  world."  Meanwhile 
Madame  de  la  Roche-Guyon,  greatly 
to  his  surprise,  judging  from  the  free 
and  easy  tone  of  his  letter  to  her, 
had  declined  his  offers  of  undying 
affection,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
August  he  writes  to  her  in  a  very 
<iifferent  tone : 

My  mistress,^  I  write  to  you  these  lines 
on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  The  issue  is  in  the 
hands  of  God,  who  hath  already  ordained 
what  shall  come  of  it,  for  the  glory  and 
safety  of  my  people.  If  I  lose  it,  you  will 
never  see  me  agam,  for  I  ani  not  a  man  to 
fly  or  retreat.  But  I  can  promise  you  that 
if  I  fall,  my  last  thought  but  one  shall 
be  of  you,  my  last  of  God,  to  whom  I  com- 
mend yon  and  myself. 

The  battle  which  Henry  anticipated 
did  not  take  place,  for  his  opponent, 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  declined  to  fight, 
and  Madame  de  la  Roche  Guyon 
remained  a  virtuous  woman.  In  the 
following  November  the  King  saw 
and  fell  headlong  in  love  with  the 
fair,  foolish  face  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es, 
a  fact  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
writing  once  more  to  Corisande  in 
terms  of  warm  affection.  It  is  Gabri- 
elle d'Estrees  whose  name  is  most 
closely  associated  in  popular  imagina- 
tion w4th  that  of  the  Vert  Galant.  A 
woman  of  no  education,  little  mind, 
and  less  than  easy  virtue,  she  must 
have  been  gifted  in  an  unusual  manner 
witifc^act  and  temper,  for  she  not  only 
retained  her  lover's  affections  until 
her  death,  but,  what  was  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter,  held  her  highly  equivocal 
and  difficult  position,  namely,  that  of 

^  It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that,  at 
this  time,  the  word  "mistress"  did  not, 
cither  in  Freucli  or  English,  bear  its  modem 
sigiiificatioi). 


a  queen  in  all  but  name,  almost  with- 
out making  an  enemy.  There  is  little 
in  the  King's  letters  to  her  except 
protestations  of  affection,  but  one  of 
them  is  so  happy  that  it  may  be 
quoted  in  entirety  : 

I  write  to  you,  my  dear  love,  at  the  foot 
of  your  picture,  which  I  adore  only  because 
it  is  meant  for  you,  not  because  it  is 
like  you.  I  am  a  competent  judge,  as 
I  have  a  painting  of  you  in  all  perfection 
in  my  soul,  in  my  heart,  in  my  eyes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  por- 
traits of  Gabrielle  at  Ch^nonceaux, 
which  are  numerous,  do  not  give  one 
the  idea  of  a  very  beautiful  woman. 
The  face  is  far  too  insipid. 

Another  letter  is  notable  as  con- 
taining an  of  ten  quoted  passage  :  *'  It 
is  on  Sunday,"  he  says,  referring  to 
his  intention  to  hear  mass  at  Saint 
Denis,  and  so  publicly  proclaim  his 
change  of  religion,  *'  that  I  take  the 
perilous  leap."  The  phrase,  like  Lord 
Derby's  "  leap  in  the  dark,"  has  been 
quoted  as  a  sign  of  the  King's  levity 
in  this  important  matter.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  justify  his  action,  but  of 
one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that  it 
was  not  taken  without  the  fullest 
consideration  and  the  deepest  sense  of 
the  issues,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
which  it  involved.  Moreover  those 
who  think  the  words  le  satU  p&rilkux 
are  unbefitting  the  gravity  of  the 
occasion  should  read  the  two  letters 
which  the  Kiug  wrote  on  that  memor- 
able Sunday  after  the  leap  was 
accomplished,  one  to  "certain  gentle- 
men of  the  Religion,"  and  the  other 
to  the  towns  of  the  League,  in  which, 
in  weighty  and  dignified  language, 
he  gives  his  reasons  for  the  step  he 
had  taken. 

Another  letter  contains  the  well- 
known  verses  beginning,  "Char- 
mante  Gabrielle."  They  have  been 
attributed  to  the  court-poet  Jean 
Bertaut,  but  this  is  pure  conjecture, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
Henry's  express  statement  about  tbem, 
— **  Je  lee  ai  dictea  mais  nan  arranyie$y^ 
which  certainly  means,  "  I  composed 
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them  but  did  not  arrange  them  for 
Diusic. ' '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  music, 
which  became  very  popular,  was  com- 
))osed  as  a  Now^ll  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Ninth,  and  probably  the 
refrain  at  the  end  of  each  verse, 
"  Crttelle  departie*^ &c.,  formed  part  of 
t  he  original  words  for  which  the  music 
was  written ;  no  doubt  also  some  of 
the  stsin^as  have  been  added  in  later 
times. 

In  spite  of  the  vehement  and  well- 
grounded  opposition  of  Sully  and  other 
faithful  counsellors,  the  King  was 
bent  upon  obtaining-  a  divorce  from 
Margaret  of  Yalois  and  marrying 
(Jabrielle,  but  his  intentions  were  cut 
short  by  her  death,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison,  in  April,  1599. 
Henry,  like  other  widowers  (if  one 
may  apply  the  term  to  him)  of  his 
amorous  temperament,  was  inconsol- 
able, and  like  them  was  speedily 
consoled.  "  The  root  of  my  love  is 
dead,  it  will  put  forth  no  new  shoots," 
he  writes  to  his  sister  Catherine.  But 
before  the  summer  was  over  that 
hardy  and  vigorous  plant,  which  he 
had  given  over  for  dead,  had  again  shot 
up,  and  a  successor  to  Gabrielle  had 
been  found  in  Henriette  d'Entragues, 
whom  he  created  Marquise  de  Ver- 
neuil.  But  in  his  ignoble  relations 
with  this  lady,  a  superior  sort  of 
Madame  Marneffe,  we  need  not  follow 
him.  Truth  to  say,  the  good  King 
in  his  later  love  affairs  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  another  character  of  Balzac, 
the  most  illustrious  of  Madame  Mar- 
neffe's  victims,  Baron  Hulot  d'Ervy. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  his  letters 
to  his  comrades-in-arms.  He  writes 
to  them  in  a  tone  of  easy  familiarity 
and  warm-hearted  friendship;  for 
many  he  has  queer  nicknames;  M. 
de  Batz  is  my  Reaper,  M.  de 
Harambure,  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion from  childhood,  and  who  had 
lost  an  eye  in  battle,  is  Borgne  (the 
one-eyed  man),  M.  de  Lestelle  is  Frog. 
But  in  spite  of  this  familiar  tone,  he 
knew  how  to  make  himself  obeyed, 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  last-named,  who 
was  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber,  he 


rates  him  severely  for  havihg  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  of  his  superior  in 
command.  It  was  indeed  nc'  easy 
task  for  Henry,  while  he  was'  still 
only  King  of  Navarre,  to  keep  hiis 
followers  in  a  state  of  disciplme'; 
many  of  them  owed  him  no  allegiaxu^e 
except  that  which  was  due  to  the 
leader  under  whom  they  had  elected 
to  serve ;  many  were  fighting  more- for 
their  own  hand  than  for  the  Hugue^t 
cause ;  and  nearly  all  were  jealous ^^f 
one  another.  It  was  Henry'^s  part  at 
once  to  coax,  to  command,  and  to 
encourage.  *'  Your  kind  master,  aiid 
your  best  friend,*'  is  his  favourite 
style  for  ending  his  letters,  atid-  it 
aptly  expresses  the  mixed* relai^oii«  in 
which  he  stood  to  his  supporters. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  not  a 
few  of  them  were  Catholics,  between 
whom  and  his  Protestant  followers 
not  a  little  ill-feeling  was  constantly 
simmering;  For  in  those  days  there 
wete  not  more  than  a  handful  of 
genuinely  tolerant  men  in  the  king- 
dom, and  two  of  these  were  Montaigne 
and  the  King  of  Navarre. 

Among  the  King's  Catholic  follow- 
ers was  M.  de  Batz,  who  was  often 
attacked  by  the  Protestants.  "It  is 
true,"  writes  Henry  to  him,  "that  a 
great  scoundrel  has  tried  to  make  me 
suspect  your  fidelity  and  affection; 
but  though  my  ears  are  open  to 
whatever  I  ought  to  hear,  against 
him  my  heart  and  my  mind  are  shut. 
And  don't  you  heed  it  any  more  than 
I  do."  To  the  same  man  he  wrote 
two  characteristic  letters  during  the 
campaign  of  1586,  when  he  was 
surrounded  at  Nerac  by  the  troops 
of  the  League.  The  second  is  so  shcnrt 
that  it  may  be  given  complete :  "  My 
Reaper,  put  wings  on  your  best  animal: 
I  have  told  Montespan  to  ride  his  to 
death.  Why?  I  will  tell  you  at 
Nerac.  Hasten,  hurry,  come,  fly ;  'tis 
the  order  of  your  master  and  th® 
prayer  of  your  friend." 

An  even  shorter  missive  is  one 
addressed  to  M.  de  Fervaques,  just 
before  the  battle  of  Ivry  :  "  Fervaques, 
to   horse,   for  I  want  to  see  in  this 
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battle  of  ;what  breed  are  the  Honnan 
geese.  Come  straight  to  Alen^on. 
HsNRY."  In  the  evening  after  the 
battfle  he  wrote  a  brief  note  announc- 
ing his  victory  to  the  Maiquis  de 
Carton  (who,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
was  .writhing  at  the  very,  same  moment 
to.  the  King  to  tell  him  of  a  victory 
g^ned  by  himself),  and  a  scaxkewbat 
longer  account  to  the  Due  de  X<ovigae- 
ville,  the  beginning  of  which  is  worth 
quoting  : 

My  cousin,  we  have  to  praise  God  ;  He 
has  given  us  a  great  victory.  The  battle 
was  fought ;  the  day  hung  in  the  balance  ; 
Gk>d  determined  it  according  to  His  equity  : 
all  the  enemy's  troops  in  retreat,  the  in- 
fantry, both  loreign^and  French  prisoners  ; 
the  Reiters  for  the  movt  part  deleated,  the 
Burgundians  scattered,  the  white  ensign 
and  the  artillery  captured,  the  pursuit  up 
to  the  gates  of  Mantes. 

The  following  letter  was  wi;itt^n  to 
M.  de  Harambure  during  the  King's 
long  ^iege  of  Amiens  in  1597  : 

Borgne,  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you 
had  arrived  at  Paris.  Make  haste  if  you 
wjsh  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  for  the 
enemy  is  marching  straight  on  us.    I  am 

i'ust  starting  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre. 
*U8h  on,  if  you  love  me  ;  and  if  there  are 
any  more  where  you  are,  hurry  them  on. 
God  be  with  you.  Friday  morning,  six 
o'clock,  in  the  camp  before  Amiens, 
August  29th. 

Needless  to  say,  the  one-eyed  soldier 
arrived  in  time  to  share  in  the  fray, 
which  took  place  on  the  day  following 
Henry's  letter,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  rout  of  a  thousand  Spanish  horse 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  light 
cavalry. 

On  September  15th  the  Spaniards 
and  their  allies  were  deiteated  in  a 
general  engagement,  and  on  the  19  th 
the  garrison  of  Amiens  capitulated, 
whereupon  the  King  wrote  to  Crillon, 
or  Grillon  as  he  always  spells  it,  who 
had  not  been  present  at  the  battle,  as 
follows  : 

Brave  Grillon,  hang  yourself  for  not 
having  been  here  by  my  side  last  Monday 
for  the  best  engagement  that  was  ever  seen, 
or  perhaps  ever  will  be.     Believe  me,  I 


greatly  longed  for  you.  The  Cardinal  paid 
us  a, visit  in  a  most  furious  fashion,  but 
went  away  again  in  a  most  ignominious 
one.  I  hope  next  Thursday  to  be  in 
Amiens,  but  I  shall  not  st  ly,  as  I  intend  a 
fresh  enterprise,  for  I  have  now  one  of  the 
finest  armies  imaginable.  It  lacks  nothing 
but  brave  Grillon,  who  will  always  find 
from  me  a  warm  welcome. 

This  letter  is  well  known  from  Vol- 
taire's misquotation  of  it :  *'  Hang 
thyself,  brave  Grillon,  we  fought  at 
Arques,  and  you  were  not  there.  God 
be  with  you,  brave .  Grillon.  I  love 
yo^  bHipdly." 

His^y  excelled  in  writing  sympa- 
thetic letters  to  his  followers  when 
they  were  laid  up  by  a  wound  or 
illness.  What  can  be  more  charming 
than  the  following  to  M.  de  Saint- 
Geniez,  his  lieutenant-general  foi 
5^«^Varre  1 

I  have  beeji  much  grieved  to  hear  of 
your  illness  by  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
and  1  beg  you,  for  love  of  me,  not  to  exert 
yourself  to  come  here  ;  for  I  should  be  too 
sorry  to  be  the  cause  either  of  aggravating 
your. complaint  or  retarding  your  recovery. 
But  t  quite  intend  to  come  and  Fee  you 
myself,  and  help  your  relum  to  health  ; 
and,  with  God's  nelp,  I  shall  be  at  Navar- 
reins  on  Tuesday  evening,  so  as  to  dine 
with  you  on  Wednesday,  bringing  with  me 
two  or  three  only  of  our  good  friends. 
Meanwhile  rest  yourself,  that  I  may  find 
you  in  good  case.  I  will  pray  God,  M.  de 
Saint-Geniez,  to  have  you  in  His  holy 
keeping.  Pau,  the  14th  of  January, 
evening,  1583.  Your  very  affectionate 
master  and  firm  friend,  Henry. 

So  also  in  that  difficult  task  of  con- 
doling with  his  friends  for  the  loss  of 
their  best  and  dearest,  he  showed  equal 
tact  and  sympathy.  Witness  the  touch- 
ing letter,  too  long  unfortunately  to 
quote  in  full  and  too  perfect  to 
mutilate,  which  he  wrote  to  the  young 
widow  of  the  Comte  de  Laval,  a 
Coligny  and  nephew  of  the  great 
Adimral,  who  was  killed  at  TaiUebourg 
with  one  of  his  brothers,  while  the 
third  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days 
afterwards.  It  concludes  thus . — "  I 
know,  my  cousin,  that  you  have  lost 
much,  and  so  have  we ;  at  least  his 
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friends  are  lef b  to  you,  amoDg  whom 
count  always  on  me  for  your  most 
affectionate  cousin  and  best  friend, 
Henry." 

Equal  consideration  is  shown  in  the 
letter  which  he  sat  down  to  write  to 
Madame  de  Batz,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Cahors,  to  assure  her  of 
her  husband's  safety  : 

I  will  not  change  my  clothes,  covered 
though  I  am  with  blood  and  powder, 
without  giving  you  good  news,  and  news 
of  your  husband,  %\'iio  is  quite  safe  and 
sound.  Captain  Noailles,  whom  I  am 
sending  to  you,  will  tell  you  in  detail  how 
we  had  the  better  of  those  wretches  of 
Cahors.  Your  husband  never  left  my  side 
a  halberd's  length.  And  God  led  us  by 
the  hand  on  the  good,  narrow  road  of 
safety,  for  many  of  our  men,  whom  I 
greatly  regret,  fell  beside  us. 

How  could  a  man  who  wrote  like 
this  to  his  partisans  and  their  wives 
fail  to  win  hearts  as  well  as  cities  1 
But  the  masterstroke  of  his  tact 
is  perhaps  the  concluding  sentence 
of  a  letter  to  M.  de  Launay,  in 
which  he  asks  for  a  loan  of  money  : 
**  I  don't  know  when,  or  how,  if  ever, 
I  can  repay  you ;  but  I  promise  you 
plenty  of  honour  and  glory ;  and 
money  is  tio  jK^turage  for  gentlemen 
like  you  aiul  me." 

We  English,  who  are  given  to  ex- 
press ourselves  more  coldly  than  we 
feel,  are  apt  to  think  that  warmth  of 
expression  implies  insincerity ;  it  is 
therefore  natural  to  ask  ourselves  how 
far  Henry  was  sincere  in  his  protesta- 
tions of  affection  and  solicitude,  and 
whether  his  actions  squared  with  his 
words.  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  one  of 
his  most  faithful  adherents,  no  doubt 
jiccuses  him  of  ingratitude ;  but  the 
old  Huguenot  had,  under  a  rough 
skin,  a  sensitive  soul,  and  held  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  view  of  his 
own  services.  The  same  accusation 
has  been  freely  repeated  by  modern 
writers,  but  there  is  really  little  to 
justify  it,  or  to  shew  that  the  King  of 
France  forgot  the  services  rendered  to 
the  King  of  Navarre.  Mark  Pattison 
in  his  life  of  Casaubon  has  laid  stress 


upon  his  treatment  of  Du  Plessiff 
Mornay  at  the  Fontainebleau  confer 
ence ;  but  three  years  before  thi» 
although  the  two  old  friends  had  been 
somewhat  estranged  since  the  King's 
abjuration,  Henry,  having  heard  of  a 
bloodthirsty  attack  which  had  been 
made  upon  Du  Plessis  by  a  powerful 
nobleman,  had  written  to  him  as 
follows  : 

Monsieur  du  Plessis,  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  the  outrage  which  you  have  re- 
ceived, in  which  I  share,  both  as  King  and 
as  your  friend.  As  the  first  I  will  do  you 
justice, and  myself  as  well;  if  I  were  no- 
thing but  the  second,  there  would  be  no 
one  whose  sword  would  be  more  ready  to 
unsheath  for  you  than  oajne,  nor  who  would 
give  you  his  life  more  gaily. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  to 
Henry,  as  a  true  Giisoony  over-colouring 
in  the  matter  of  language  came  more 
easily  than  the  reverse.  We  have  seen 
with  what  fervour  he  protested  his  un- 
dying affection  for  the  Comtesse  de  Gra- 
mont,  and  what  was  the  value  of  his  pro- 
testations. But  the  choicest  specimen 
of  gasconading  that  we  can  cull  from 
his  correspondence  is  a  letter  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  about  her  portrait,  which 
she  had  sen^  to  the  King's  sister,  but 
which  he,  on  a  hint  from  Lord  Shef- 
field, kept  for  himself.  Considering 
that  the  Queen  was  over  sixty  at  the 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
gallant  King  here  lays  on  the  paint 
with  a  very  broad  brush  ;  indeed,  if 
the  work  were  less  artistic,  one  would 
say,  with  a  trowel. 

In  a  hardly  less  decorative  style  he 
begins  his  correspondence  with  his 
future  wife,  Marie  de  Medici.  In  his 
first  letter  he  speaks  of  his  **  invio- 
lable affection,"  and,  after  dwelling 
on  his  passionate  desire  to  love  her  all 
his  life,  concludes  by  describing  him- 
self as  "  a  prince  whom  Heaven  had 
dedicated  to  her,  and  created  for  her 
only."  The  next  letter  must  be  given 
in  full. 

I  have  received  with  much  pleasure  news 
of  you  from  Fontenac,  who  has  made  me 
a  faithful  report  of  your  merits  ;  and  though 
they  were  well  known  from  other  sources, 
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I  hfvve  given  more  credence  to  his  words 
than  I  fcdiould  have  done  to  those  of  any  one 
else,  for  he  knows  my  taste  so  well  that  I 
myself  do  not  know  it  better.  He  has 
painted  you  in  such  terms  that  I  love  you, 
not  only  as  a  husband  ()u«,'ht  to  love  a  wife, 
hut  as  a  passionate  admirer  his  mistress. 
This  is  the  title  which  I  shall  give  you 
till  I  reach  Marseilles,  when  you  will 
change  it  for  one  more  honourable.  I  shall 
lienceforth  let  no  opportunity  go  without 
writing  to  you,  and  a^^suring  you  that  my 
most  violent  dvsire  is  to  see  you  and  have 
you  near  me.  Believe  me,  my  mistress, 
that  each  month  will  seem  an  age.  I  re- 
c(iived  this  morning  a  letter  from  you  in 
French  ;  if  you  wrote  it  without  assistance, 
you  are  already  very  proficient  in  the  lan- 


guage. 


Poor  Marie  de  Medici  !  her  temper, 
her  duluess,  and  her  intrigues,  have 
given  her  a  bad  name  in  the  country 
of  her  adoption,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
King's  fair  words,  surely  no  more 
ignominious  position  ever  awaited  a 
bride  ;  rather  by  very  reason  of  these 
fair  words  was  her  position  aggravated. 
The  curious  thing  was  that  Henry 
never  seemed  to  see  it  in  the  sifme 
light,  but  was  only  too  ready  to  show 
her  all  the  kin<lness  and  affection  in 
the  world,  provided  she  would  not  be 
jealous  of  the  Marquise  de  Verneuil. 
In  fact  the  royal  household  became 
now  like  that  of  a  patriarch  of  old, 
the  wife  and  the  mistress  both  living 
in  the  Louvre,  and  their  children 
being  brought  up  in  the  same 
nursery. 

The  governess  to  whom  was  en- 
t  rusted  the  charge  of  this  strange  and 
unruly  troop  was  Madame  de  Montglat, 
ani  the  King's  letters  to  her  are  very 
interesting.  In  one  ho  thus  quaintly 
announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter : 
'•  My  wife  was  con  lined  yesterday, — of 
what  \!&  God's  pleasure.  She  is  more 
vexed  about  it  than  I  am."  He  was 
an  affectionate  and  even  anxious 
father,  and  thc^e  letters  often  contain 
niinirt,e  directions  about  the  children, 
especially  when  any  of  them  has  the 
small-pox  or  some  other  infectious 
illness.  The  death  of  Madame  de 
Montglat's  husband  is  the  occasion  of 
a   sympathetic   letter,  in  which,  with 


kindly  good  sense,  he  says  she  must 
not  neglect  his  children  in  order  to  in- 
dulge her  own  grief.  A  conspicuous 
part  in  their  education  was  played  by 
the  whip,  as  the  following  extract  from 
one  of  the  letters  shows  : 

I  complain  of  your  not  having  sent  me 
word  that  you  had  whipped  my  son  ;  for  I 
desire  and  order  you  to  whip  him  every 
time  that  he  is  obstinate  or  naughty,  know- 
ing well  from  my  own  case  that  there  i& 
nothing  in  the  world  which  does  more 
good  ;  I  know  by  experience  what  good  it 
did  me,  for,  when  I  was  his  age,  I  was 
whipped  a  great  deal. 

About  six  months  after  this  letter 
the  King  writes  to  Sully  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  that  all  his  children  were 
ill  there.  "  You  may  imagine  whether, 
with  all  this,  I  am  free  from  anxiety." 

It  was  about  two  years  before  this 
that  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  B.iron  de 
Rosny,  the  truest  friend  and  most 
loyal  minister  that  ever  served  a 
monarch,  had  been  created  Due  de 
Sully.  To  hi:n  some  of  Henry's  best 
letters  are  addressed,  letters  which 
amply  testify  to  the  King's  high 
qualities  both  of  head  and  heart.  The 
following,  dated  February  15  th,  1591, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  in  M.  Dussieux's 
selection  : 

Rosny,  all  the  news  I  get  from  Mantes 
says  that  you  are  worn  and  thin  from 
work.  If  you  want  to  take  a  holiday  and 
grow  fat  again,  you  had  better  come  here, 
while  your  brother,  who  will  give  you  news 
of  our  siege,  remains  there.  Before 
Chartres. 

Another  begins  thus  :  "  My  friend, 
you  are  an  ass  (une  bSte),*'  the  reason 
being  that  Sully  had  raised  objections 
to  the  enormous  sum  that  the  King 
required  for  buying  the  submission  of 
Villars-Brancas  and  other  leadino: 
Leaguers.  The  whole  amount  which 
was  spent  in  this  way  came  to  thirty- 
two  million  livres,  equal  to  about 
thirteen  million  pounds  of  English 
money  of  the  present  day.  The  result 
was  that  the  French  people,  who  had 
already  suffered  heavily  from  the  long 
civil  war,  were  ground  down  with 
taxes,  and  the  King  was  at  his  wits* 
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end  for  mone}^,  He,  however,  dis- 
covered that  things  were  much  worse 
than  they  need  have  been,  owing  to 
the  wholesale  dishonesty  of  those  who 
had  the  management  of  the  finances. 
In  April,  1596,  therefore,  he  wrote  a 
lo^g  and  important  letter  to  Sully,  in 

which,  after  ,dr«^Vi»g  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  financial  distress,  and  of  the 
corruption  which  was  the  cause  of  it, 
he  puts  into  his  hands  the  task  of 
regeneration.  The  greater  part  of 
the  letter,  which  Sully  gives  in  his 
memoirs,  has  evidently  been  re- 
written by  him,  but  there  is  still 
left  a  good  deal  which,  from  the 
raciness  of  the  language,  is  no  doubt 
the  King's  own.  "I  have  hardly  a 
horse  on  which  I  can  go  to  battle,"  he 
says,  **nor  a  complete  harness  which  I 
can  put  on.  My  shirts  are  all  torn, 
my  doublets  in  holes  at  the  elbow, 
there  is  often  nothing  for  dinner,  and 
for  the  last  two  days  I  have  been 
dining  or  supping  out."  Sully  executed 
the  difficult  task  entrusted  to  him 
with  triumphant  success,  and  in  1599 
was  definitely  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  finance. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  King  writes  to  Sully  in  terms  of 
sincere  regret,  for  he  recognised  that 
he  had  lost  his  best  political  ally; 
there  is  mention  in  the  letter  of 
'^  great  plans  "  which  he  had  made  in 
conjunction  with  the  Queen,  with  the 
object  of  checking  the  excessive  power 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  anything  more 
was  contemplated  than  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Ei:g:ope. 

One  of  Sully's  most  troublesome 
tasks  was  to  keep  the  peace  between 
his  master  and  the  Queen.  On  one 
occasion,  after  some  quarrel  between 
them,  Sully,  on  going  to  the  Louvre, 


found  the  Queen  writing  a  letter  to 
the  King  in  language  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  matters  worse.  He 
remonstrated,  and  at  her  biqiding 
drafted  a  new  version  of  the  letter  in 
considerably  milder  terms,  which  was 
sent  to  Henry.  It  produced  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Sully : 

My  friend,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
my  wife  of  the  most  impertinei^t  kind, 
but  I  am  not  so  angry  with  her  as  with 
the  person  who  composed  it,  for  I  see  well 
that  it  is  not  her  style.  So  make  inquiries 
and  try  to  discover  who  the  author  is,  for 
I  will  never  see  him  nor  love  him  more. 

The  King  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
recognised  Sully's  style,  which  is  un- 
mistakable. However,  on  his  return 
to  Paris  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
came  to  see  him,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  found  out  the  writer.  After  a 
little  fencing  Sully  confessed,  and 
showed  the  King  his  original  draft, 
when,  on  comparing  it  with  the 
Queen's  letter,  it  was  seen  that  the  ex- 
pressions which  had  made  the  King  so 
angry  had  been  introduced  by  her. 

Another  old  friend  for  whom  Henry 
retained  unbroken  friendship  was 
"  the  brave  Grillon."  The  following 
letter,  written  in  October,  1609,  speaks 
for  itself  : 

Brave  Grillon,  loving  you  as  I  do,  [ 
should  be  very  glad  if  your  health  permit- 
ted you  to  come  this  way  again,  to  see  your 
master  who  loves  you  as  you  could  wish 
to  be  loved,  and  your  friends.  Your 
nephew,  who  will  give  you  this,  will  tell 
you  all  about  me,  and  how  fine  it  is  here. 
I  have  charged  him  with  messages,  so  I 
need  not  write  you  a  longer  letter,  and  will 
conclude  by  praying  God  to  have  you, 
brave  Grillon,  in  His  holy  and  worthy 
keeping.     October  17th,  Fontainebleau. 

Seven  months  later  and  the  writer 
was  dead,  fallen  by  the  assassin's 
knife. 
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There  were  hills  which  garnished  their 
proud  heights  with  stately  trees  ;  humble 
valleys  whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted 
with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers  ; 
meadows  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye- 
pleasing  flowers  ;  thickets  which,  being 
lined  with  the  most  pleasant  shade,  were 
velussed  by  the  cheerful  disposition  of 
many  well-tuned  birds ;  each  pasture 
stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober 
security ;  while  the  pretty  lambs  with 
bleating  oratory  craved  their  dams'  com- 
fort ;  here  a  shepherd-boy  piping  as  if  we 
should  never  be  old,  there  a  young 
shepherdess  knitting  and  withal  singing, 
and  it  seemed  that  her  voice  comforted  her 
hands  to  work,  for  her  hands  kept  time  to 
her  music. 

My  text  is  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
*'  Arcadia,'*  a  country  which  will  ever 
exist  unspoiled,  untouched,  a  refuge 
for  those  who  seek  it,  whether  they 
find  it  as  Sidney  did  by  Coniston 
Water,  or  whether  it  exists  only  in 
the  dreams  of  some  city-bound 
prisoner.  It  is  always  the  same  ;  the 
something  beyond,  the  point  where 
spirit  and  where  matter  meet,  the 
land  brightened  by  heavenly  alchemy, 
and  by  that  personal  vibration  between 
man  and  nature  which  is  the  soul  of 
immaterial  things.  Where  that  point 
of  meeting  exists  is  different  for  every 
one  of  us,  and  this  is  what  each  critic 
in  turn  has  to  try  to  apprehend. 

Only  the  other  day  I  was  writing 
of  Bewick  in  these  pages ;  Bewick 
who  dwelled  in  Arcady  as  he  strode 
along  the  busy  London  streets ;  Bewick 
whose  heart  was  in  the  north,  far 
away  by  Tyne-side  among  his  early 
haunts,  listening  with  delight  to  the 
murmuring  of  the  flooded  burn  which 
passed  his  father's  house,  where  he 
would  leap  from  bed  to  watch  the 
water's  varying  aspects,  or  follow  the 
sheep  through  the  wreaths  of  snow  as 
they  sought  shelter  from  the  drifts 
on  the  fells,  **  under  the  low  braes  over- 
hung   with   whins.'*     No   wonder  he 
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shook  the  dust  from  ofE  his  feet  and 
turned  his  back  upon  the  great  city  ! 

It  is  with  another  dweller  in  Arcady 
that  these  pages  are  concerned  to-day, 
whose  history  has  lately  appeared, 
written  by  Miss  Gerard  and  verified 
with  great  pains  and  much  research. 
It  is  the  story  of  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
who  sat  painting  in  her  house  in 
Golden  Square,  while  Bewick  wearily 
trudged  through  London  streets. 
Scarcely  a  dozen  years  lay  between  the 
two  in  actual  age,  but  almost  as  many 
centuries  might  have  divided  them. 
From  Northumberland  to  Ancient 
Greece  is  a  long  way  to  go,  even  in 
the  spirit  kingdom ;  and  yet  as  I  write 
these  words  I  realise  that  some 
Arcadias,  such  as  Bewick's,  belong  to 
natural  laws  and  are  part  of  all  time, 
and  that  others,  such  as  Angelica's, 
belong  to  moods  and  phases  only. 

In  1796,  when  Bewick  came  to 
London,  Angelica  was  already  estab- 
lished in  her  house  in  Golden  Square  ; 
her  beautiful  fanciful  visions  lay 
hidden  in  her  own  warm  imagination, 
while  she  dwelt  among  the  bricks  and 
scandals  of  the  town.  Hers  was  a 
curious  position ;  she  was  in  early 
middle  age,  a  wife  and  no  wife,  a 
struggling  fine  lady,  a  hard  working 
woman,  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
She  had  friends,  angry  lovers,  admir- 
ing patrons,  adorers  without  number, 
envious  cruel  enemies  ;  Hone  had  just 
wantonly  assaulted  her ;  she  was  la- 
bouring for  her  daily  bread,  painting 
portraits  and  mythological  and  allegori- 
cal histories  and  compositions — Gan- 
dibh  himself  never  produced  subjects 
more  tremendous.  But  through  it  all 
Angelica  dwelt  on  in  Arcady,  forget- 
ting her  troubles  among  her  dislocated 
but  gracious  dreams. 

What  would  Bewick  have  cared  for 

*    Aixgtlica  Kauffmann ;  by    Frances    A 
Qerard.     New  Edition  ;  London,  1893. 
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Angelica's  waning,  candle-lit  world, 
he  the  lover  of  natural  things,  of . 
early  dawns,  of  nightly  tram  pings 
by  storm  or  starlight,  with  a  heart 
attuned  to  reality?  "To  his  utterly 
English  mind,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  the 
straw  of  the  sty  and  its  tenantry  were 
abiding  truth,  the  cloud  of  Olympus 
and  its  tenantry  a  child's  dream.  He 
could  draw  a  pig  but  not  an  Aphro- 
dite. ...  I  must  endeavour  to  make 
you  understand  the  magnificent  artis- 
tic power,  the  flawless  virtue,  veracity, 
and  tenderness,  the  infinite  humour 
of  the  man,  and  yet  the  difference 
between  England  and  Florence  in  the 
use  they  make  of  such  gifts  in  their 
children." 

Angelica  was  a  child  of  Italy; 
tradition  and  conventionality  had  been 
her  masters.  And  yet,  though  it 
may  be  diflScult  to  realise,  under- 
neath all  the  artificiality  of  her  work 
and  experience,  there  lies  hidden  some 
touch  of  natural  gi'ace  and  truth, 
which  has  kept  her  memory  alive  to 
this  day.  Perhaps  it  is  her  personality 
which  has  outlived  her  performance. 
She  made  work  to  order,  but  she 
herself  was  spontaneous  ;  the  fine  ladies 
she  painted  would  have  given  much  to 
have  had  her  charm,  her  gaiety,  her 
gracious  fascination. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Angelica  that 
she  belonged  to  a  day  when  people 
were  more  easily  themselves  than 
they  are  now  ;  when  there  was  more 
ceremony,  but  le^-s  crowding  of  mind 
and  feeling.  It  was  also  fortunate 
for  her  that  she  was  born  in  a 
leisurely  period  when  her  dress,  her 
graceful  flowing  draperies,  harmonised 
so  well  with  her  charming  self.  Her 
very  name  is  curiously  appropriate. 
An  angel,  a  trader, — do  not  both  of 
them  describe  her  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of 
her  work  was  very  bad.  Only  the 
other  day,  deep  buried  in  the  vaults  of 
the  National  Gallery,  a  friend  showed 
me  a  portentous  canvas  representing 
Religion  surrounded  by  all  the  Virtues. 
It  would  certainly  require  all  the 
attributes    to  enable   one   to    forgive 


such  a  composition ;  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  judge  her  by  this  one  special 
production,  for  many  delightful  sug- 
gestions, decorations,  composition  s, 
exist  to  this  day,  giving  pleasure  still, 
and  bearing  witness  to  her  conscien- 
tious and  untiring  life's  work.  Her 
loving  soul  carried  her  safely  across 
the  disappointments  and  disillusions 
which  are  too  apt  to  cloud  the  later 
hours  of  life.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  end  of  a  life  is  more  inter- 
esting, more  full  of  meaning  than  the 
beginning  of  it;  the  lights  seem  to 
grow  more  complexly  beautiful,  the 
feeling  of  it  all  more  natural  and  touch- 
ing ;  and  that  which  people  are 
pleased  to  call  illusion  often  strikes 
more  true  to  the  heart  than  the 
driest  and  most  incontrovertible  facts. 
This,  assuredly,  was  the  moral  of 
Angelica's  sixty  year-long  story. 

The  writer,  who  once  in  her  own 
youth  wrote  the  romance  of  Miss 
Angel,  has  been  reading  the  further 
history  (an  authentic  and  genuine 
story  this  time)  of  Madam  Angelica, 
and  realising  how  much  still  remains 
to  tell  of  a  life  of  which  the  early 
morning  hours  are  over.  If  the  early 
morning  was  the  period  of  work  and 
enthusiasm,  the  later  hours  bring  an 
added  emotion  and  experience  into 
play,  perhaps  less  attractive,  but  more 
endearing  than  the  brilliant  flash  of 
youth.  If  we  take  Angelica  for  what 
she  did,  it  would  not  go  very  far  ;  but 
if  we  take  her  for  herself,  her  long- 
suffering,  charming,  honourable,  en- 
thusiastic self,  her  nature  attracts  us 
as  ever  through  a  dividing  century. 
Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  to  admire 
where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Goethe, 
and  so  many  other  delightful  persons, 
have  passed  before  us. 

Angelica's  correspondence  with 
Goethe  in  1778,  when  she  was  about 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  is  almost 
laughably  romantic ;  and  yet  what 
woman  might  not  be  proud  to  have 
received  such  a  tribute  at  any  age. 
German  women  seem  to  possess  a  fund 
of  innocent  enduring  romance ;  they 
are    not   bound   by   that   restraining 
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sense  of    humour    which,  I  suppose, 
keeps   an    Englishwoman    in    check ; 
though    Angelica    had  forgotten  her 
German    and    her    German    spelling, 
and  needed  all  the  eight   volumes  of 
Goethe's  works  which  he  sent  her  to 
remind  her  of  her  native  tongue,  yet 
her  heart  did  not  forget  to  beat.     To 
the  very  last  she  turned  towards  that 
Arcadia   of    feeling    which   was    her 
heaven.     Her  friendship  for  Goethe, 
and  for  Herder  too,  as  one  reads  of 
both  in  the  letters  selected  by  Miss 
Gerard,    give    a    most    fanciful    and 
striking  phase  of  a  woman's  history. 
The     self-suppression     of     Angelica's 
married  life  had  left  her  nature  still 
longing  for  sympathy ;  to  the  end  she 
retained    her    ideal ;    to  the  end  she 
seemed  unable  to  live  alone  in  self- 
respecting"   independence,     but     ever 
constrained  to  throw  herself  into  the 
hopes  and  lives  and  loves  of  others,  to 
live  in  their  lives  and  their  welfare. 
"  Parting  from  you  has  penetrated  my 
heart  and  soul  with  grief,"  she  writes 
to  Goethe.  **.  .  .  The  Sundays  which 
once  were  days  of  joy  have  become  the 
saddest  days ;    they  seem  to  say,  we 
return  no  more,  the  words  return  no 
more    sound  too  hard."   .  .  .  .   "  This 
evening,  the  20th,  I  found  your  dear 
letter  upon  the  table,  how  my  heart 
beat  as  1  opened  it !  "     Again  :  "  Some 
days  ago  1  went  with  Zucchi  to  visit 
your  apartment  ...  we  went  up  into 
your  cabinet.     I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a 
sanctuary  or  shrine,  where  one  dwelt 
whom  all  honoured.      T  could  hardly 
tear  myself   away."      On  the    5th  of 
August  she  writes :  "  I  dreamed  last 
night  you  had  come  back,  I  hastened 
to  the  entrance  door,  seized  both  your 
hands,  which  I    pressed  so  closely  to 
my  heart,  that  with  the  pain  I  awoke." 
Miss  Gerard    gives    an    interesting 
picture  of  the  Zucchi  household  ;  she 
quotes  Goethe's  own    testimony   that 
Angelica    was    overtasked,  and    that 
Zucchi      was    an     avaricious,    selfish 
husband.      It  was  Goethe  who    sent 
Herder  to  Angelica;  and  Herder  also 
seems  to  have  been  absolutely  fascin- 
ated by  this  new  friend,  **  the  delicate. 


tender  soul,  artistic  to  her  finger-tips 
extraordinarily  simple,  without  any 
bodily  charm."  Elsewhere  he  writes 
to  his  wife  :  "  Oh,  what  torments  might 
I  have  spared  myself,  had  I  only 
known  earlier  this  noble  creature,  who 
lives  shy  and  retired  as  a  heavenly 
being  .  .  .  she  is  dearer  to  me  than  all 
else  in  Rome."  Then  he  continues 
artlessly  enough :  "  I  am  so  happy 
with  her  ....  she  on  her  side  regards 
me  with  the  deepest  reverence,  while 
of  thee  she  speaks  tenderly  and  with  a 
certain  timidity  ;  she  looks  upon  thee 
as  one  of  the  happiest  of  women." 
Poor  Madame  Herder  gets  jealous  and 
unhappy  after  a  time,  and  flies  to 
mythology  for  comfort,  as  others  have 
done  before.  She  calls  herself  Ariadne 
and  implores  Theseus  to  return  to  his 
home  and  family.  To  this  Theseus 
writes  in  reply  :  **  When  I  went  this 
evening  to  Angelica,  she  with  infinite 
grace  slipped  upon  my  finger  a  little 
gold  chain  as  a  remembrance  of  to-day  ; 
she  said  it  was  for  us  both.  She  is  in 
every  way  a  sweet,  angelic,  and  pure 
woman.  Thou  must  promise  an 
eternal  friendship  to  her,  and  with  me 
render  thanks  to  Heaven  who  has 
given  her  to  me  to  know  and  to  love." 

Angelica  bestowed  various  tokens 
upon  Herder,  who  describes  to  his 
wife,  among  oiher  objects,  "a  little 
ring,  which  I  am  to  put  on  thy  finger, 
and  with  it  I  now  seal  this  letter.  On 
this  side  of  the  Alps  I  may  look  on  it 
as  mine  own,  and  on  my  return  give 
it  to  thee  from  thy  sister.  No  one 
knows  of  this  little  present  except  the 
good  Rieffenstein,  who  ordered  it  for 
her.  It  is,  indeed,  a  faithful  symbol  of 
her  pure  tender  soul,  for  truly  Friend- 
ship and  Love  are  one.  So  she  repre- 
sents her  little  soul  (seelclien)  as  a  tiny 
sparrow  resting  upon  a  branch  of 
myrtle,  a  type  that  our  union  shall 
exist  absent  or  present.  Do  not  say 
anything  of  this  to  any  one,  but  take 
the  remembrance  as  it  is  meant,  in 
good  part.  A  purer,  more  exquisite 
creature  does  not  exist  on  earth." 

Herder  seems  to  have  had  less  satis- 
factory moments  in  the  course  of  his 
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experience  of  life,  for  Miss  Gerard 
quotes  from  another  letter  to  his  wife : 
**  Still,  d  propos  of  Angelica,  her  good- 
ness sets  the  balance  right  between  ine 
and  others  of  her  sex,  who  have  done 
me  bad  tuins.  In  goodness  of  heart 
she  is  a  celestial  being.  I  gave  her 
thy  kiss  as  it  stood  in  thy  letter, 
without  transferring  it  to  her  lips. 
Once  I  did  kiss  her  on  the  forehead, 
and  once  she  unexpectedly  seized  my 
hand  and  woidd  press  it  to  her  lips." 

Finally  we  come  to  the  last  of  what 
is  justly  called  a  remarkable  series  of 
letters.  "  Well  then,  in  God's  name 
my  trunk  is  packed.  All  is  ready ; 
to-morrow  I  leave  Rome  for  Pisa.  I 
am  well,  and,  all  things  considered, 
have  had  a  time  in  Rome  of  which 
few  strangers  can  boast An- 
gelica, who  is  dear  and  good  beyond 
all  expression,  greets  thee  cordially, 
and  sends  thee  her  silhouette.  Take 
it  with  feelings  of  love  and  kindness. 
The  angel  has  made  me  during  these 
last  weeks  inexpressibly  happy.  I 
would  I  had  known  her  earlier ; 
the  good,  excellent,  t.ender,  beautiful 

soul May  heaven  bless  and 

preserve  this  sweet  woman.  Farewell, 
my  good  soul,  no  longer  to  be  a  deso- 
late Ariadne.*' 

So  Herder  departs  as  Goethe  had 
departed  ;  and  Angelica  remains  in  the 
Eternal  City,  still  working  on,  still 
occupied  with  innocent  fancies  and 
enthusiasms,  in  which  she  tries  to 
forget  the  present  and  the  terrible 
times  which  were  now  at  hand.  Dukes, 
duchesses,  goddesses,  heroes,  all  figure 
in  turn  upon  her  canvas,  cardinals, 
ladies  of  quality  ;  but  meanwhile  the 
terrible  echoes  from  the  world  beyond, 
rumours  of  sorrow  and  disaster,  began 
to  reach  them  in  their  sunny  retreat. 
A  third  inmate  had  joined  the  little 
household.  Anton  Kauffmann,  a 
cousin,  had  come  to  help  Angelica 
and  Zucchi,  who  was  ill  and  partially 
paralysed,  in  their  life  and  household 
cares.  Money  difficulties,  which  had 
ceased  to  trouble  them  for  years  past, 


now  rose  grimly  before  them.  This 
was  no  time  for  posing  and  sitting  for 
portraits;  people  were  ruined  and 
flying  for  their  lives,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  rents  or  debts  were  col- 
lected. Antonio  Zucchi,  worried  and 
anxious,  fell  ill  and  died  of  jaundice, 
leaving  almost  all  he  possessed  away 
from  his  wife.  Too  true  and  disinter- 
ested to  resent  this  insult,  she  mourned 
him  with  simplicity  and  sweetness. 
The  epitaph  she  put  upon  his  grave  is 
well  known  and  often  quoted, — "  Not 
as  I  had  prayed."  "  It  is  not  poverty 
I  fear,  but  this  dreadful  solitude,"  she 
writes  soon  after  his  death.  Then  by 
degrees  she  in  some  measure  revives. 
She  travels  for  change  of  scene ;  loving 
and  appreciative  friends  come  round 
her  ;  Kauffmann,  the  cousin,  proves 
good  and  devoted ;  she  begins  to  work 
once  more  with  that  indomitable 
courage  and  buoyancy  which  was  part 
of  her  nature.  One  or  two  of  her 
best  portraits  were  painted  about  this 
time.  It  is  difficult  to  take  it  seriously 
when  one  hears  of  a  colossal  picture  of 
Achilles,  for  Catherine  of  Russia, 
undertaken  by  Angelica  at  near  sixty 
years  of  age.  One  particidar  journey 
on  which  she  started  with  the 
cousin,  to  revisit  the  haunts  of 
her  youth,  is  delightfully  described 
by  Miss  Gerard,  and  brought  no 
little  interest  and  pleasure.  The 
end  of  Angelica's  life  was  like  herself, 
composed  and  tender  and  practical. 
**  She  took  to  her  bed  and  one  day 
desired  her  cousin  to  read  her  one  of 
Gellert's  hymns  for  the  sick.  By  some 
mistake  he  began  one  of  the  order  for 
the  dying,  but  she  stopped  him.  *  No, 
Johann,'  she  said,  *I  will  not  hear 
that.  Read  me  the  hymn  for  the  sick 
on  page  128.'  The  cousin  sought  the 
place,  found  the  desired  hymn,  and 
began  to  read.  But  after  a  few  mo- 
ments he  looked  up.  Angelica  had 
passed  peacefully  away,  without  a  sigh 
or  pain." 
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I. 

The  hills  rose  grey  under  a  grey 
sky,  and  across  them  went  a  white 
road  winding  upward  fold  beyond  fold. 
There  was  no  colour  anywhere  but 
the  mournful  tint  of  last  year's 
heather,  broken  by  stronger,  blacker 
grey  where  the  hard  granite  crags 
forced  themselves  through  the  sparse 
covering  of  thin  turF.  No  living 
thing  was  in  sight  save  a  solitary 
curlew  winging  its  way  high  overhead, 
and  far  off  on  the  hillside  a  few  scattered 
goats  feeding,  watched  by  a  goatherd 
muffled  in  a  sheepskin  against  the 
inclement  weather,  who  from  time 
to  time  played  a  few  melancholy  bars 
on  his  pipe  to  keep  his  flock  from 
straying.  Now  and  again  from  the 
low  clouds  that  seemed  to  rest  heavily 
on  the  hill-tops  a  dense  fine  rain  drove 
across  the  landscape,  blotting  out  all 
things,  as  one  might  draw  a  wet 
sponge  over  a  slate,  causing  even  goats 
and  goatherd  to  disappear  in  an  in- 
distinguishable greyness.  Such  a  rain 
it  was  as  west  countrymen  know  well ; 
but  two  things  (besides  the  conical 
hat  and  sheepskin  of  the  herdsman) 
woidd  show  that  this  is  not  English 
Cornwall,  but  its  French  counterpart : 
first  the  smooth,  hard,  well-kept  road, 
the  like  of  which  English  country  dis- 
tricts know  not ;  secondly,  the  quaint 
little  hooded  carriage,  containing  two 
persons,  now  looming  through  the 
mist. 

The  bony  white  horse  jogged  along, 
and  the  driver  swore  at  the  weather  in 
an  undertone.  The  young  priest  who 
sat  beside  him  drew  his  cassock  round 
him  and  shivered.  The  driver  turned 
to  him  presently,  and  pointing  ahead 
with  his  whip,  said  in  an  encouraging 
tone  :  **  See,  yonder  are  the  two  towers 
of  Carhaix  ;  we  shall  be  there  soon, 
mon  ph'e,  and  there  will  be  food  and 


shelter  at  the  Widow  Royer's.     It  is 
but  a  few  kilos  on  to  Plougallec." 

But  the  priest  only  bent  his  head 
silently.  Cold  and  wet  as  he  was  he 
cared  little  about  reaching  his  jour- 
ney's end.  It  was  a  journey  un- 
willingly taken ;  to  his  own  thinking 
he  was  going  into  exile,  and  he  hardly 
heeded  the  discomforts  of  the  way, 
though  no  doubt  they  added  to  his 
feeling  of  depression.  He  was  out  of 
heart  and  discouraged;  he  had  just 
relinquished  a  post  for  which  he  felt 
himself  entirely  fitted,  and  in  which 
every  talent  found  congenial  exercise, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  undertake  a 
cure  in  a  lonely  Breton  village,  hidden 
away  among  the  spurs  of  the  Mon- 
tagues d' Arr^es,  and  his  heart  sickened 
at  the  prospect.  It  was  a  post  usually 
assigned  to  quite  a  different  kind  of 
man ;  to  one  who  by  birth  and  early 
training  belonged  to  the  peasants 
among  whom  he  was  called  to  minister, 
and  who  therefore  on  the  one  hand 
might  be  supposed  to  understand  the 
needs  of  his  people  and  to  reach  them 
by  the  freemasonry  of  class  which 
even  Republican  France  has  not  been 
able  to  abolish,  and  on  the  other  would 
not  be  so  likely  to  suffer  from  isolation 
and  the  absence  of  all  congenial  inter- 
course with  cidtivated  minds. 

A  glance  at  the  face,  turned  list- 
lessly in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  driver's  whip,  would  be  enough  to 
show  that  Armand  de  Jacquemard 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  rough, 
good-hearted,  average  country  priest ; 
nor,  in  spite  of  the  touch  of  asceticism 
about  the  high  cheek-bones  and  blue- 
veined  hollows  under  the  eyebrows, 
had  he  altogether  the  look  of  the 
saintly  enthusiast  to  whom  all  spheres 
of  labour  are  alike.  It  was  a  fine 
countenance,  but  the  dominant  note 
of  it  was  sensitiveness  ;  you  could  tell 
at  a  glance  that  here  was  a  man  quick 
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to  feel  either  pleasure  or  pain,  keenly 
alive  to  all  intellectual  and  refined  en- 
joyments, and   not  without  ambition. 

But  what  was  such  a  man  as  this 
doing  in  the  wilds  of  Finist^re  ?  It 
was  the  question  he  asked  himself. 
Honestly  he  tried  to  bow  himself  to 
the  will  of  God  ;  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  recognise  that  will  coming 
through  human  instruments,  and  in 
the  transference  he  felt  an  injustice 
that  rankled.  Well  born,  and  with 
powerful  connections  in  the  Church, 
he  had  looked  forward  to  a  brilliant 
career  when  this  sudden  eclipse  had 
come,  and  for  the  time  he  found  him- 
self shelved.  He  had  begun  well,  too. 
When  his  education  was  finished  he 
had  been  appointed,  through  the  in- 
terest of  an  uncle,  assistant  priest  in 
a  new  church  in  a  large  and  fashion- 
able seaside  town  on  the  north  coast. 
Full  of  zeal  and  energy  he  had  set  on 
foot  all  manner  of  good  works  ;  mis- 
sions to  seamen,  orphanages,  schools 
sprang  up,  or  took  new  life,  under  his 
management.  Moreover  he  found 
himself  speedily  the  most  popular 
preacher  in  the  place,  and,  what  was 
more  remarkable,  he  rapidly  gained  a 
marvellous  ascendency  over  the  fashion- 
able idlers  who  thronged  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  summer ;  so  that  to  work 
for  St.  Eustache  became  quite  the 
favourite  pastime  at  Baigneville  and 
a  welcome  variety  in  the  daily  round 
of  bathing,  driving,  and  dancing. 

In  the  midst  of  the  full  tide  of 
success  Armand  seemed  in  some  way 
to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
uncle,  and  the  result  was  his  removal 
to  this  remote  district,  this  sphere 
of  uncongenial  and  undistinguished 
labour.  He  may  or  may  not  have 
suspected  the  cause  of  offence  ;  if  he 
did,  he  attempted  no  justification.  The 
matter  was  never  named  between  him 
and  his  superiors  ;  he  took  his  sentence 
in  silence,  and  started  forthwith  for 
Plougallec.  He  would  a  thousand 
times  rather,  he  told  himself,  have 
been  sent  out  to  China  or  Madagascar, 
whei^  his  privations,  though  more 
severe,    might  have  had  the  halo   of 


heroism,  than  eat  out  his  heart  in  idle 
seclusion.  He  did  not  dread  work, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  there  could  be 
little  to  do  in  such  a  place  as  he  was 
bound  for.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  he  did  not  care  for  the  poor.  The 
rough  sea-faring  population  of  Baigne- 
ville had  been  to  him  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  his  fiock,  despite  his 
success  among  a  different  class,  and 
he  had  a  strong  man's  respect  for 
those  who  carry  their  lives  in  their 
hands  and  occupy  their  business  in 
great  waters ;  but  the  stolid  apathetic 
denizens  of  the  inland  districts,  whose 
very  language  he  had  scarcely  mastered, 
presented  a  far  less  attractive  material 
to  work  on,  and  it  was  perhaps  ex- 
cusable in  him  to  feel  that  the  task, 
though  more  difiicult,  was  less  worthy 
of  his  powers  than  the  one  he  had  just 
laid  down. 

Meanwhile  the  little  hooded  carriage 
had  lumbered  up  the  hill,  between  the 
two  gaunt  but  stately  churches,  past 
the  grey  old  convent  with  its  rows  of 
narrow,  secretive-looking  windows, 
then  swinging  round  the  corner  be- 
neath ancient  projecting  gables,  rich 
with  carvings  which  were  a  marvel  of 
rude  bygone  art,  and  rattling  over  the 
stones,  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  low 
white  inn  where  the  Widow  Royer 
stood  at  the  open  door  to  welcome  new 
arrivals.  The  good  woman  would  fain 
have  ushered  M.  le  Recteur  into  the 
cold  and  dignified  seclusion  of  the 
dining-room,  but  he  much  preferred  to 
warm  his  chilled  hands  at  the  hospit- 
able kitchen- fire,  while  she  and  her 
white-coifPed  hand-maidens  bustled 
about  preparing  a  hasty  repast,  for 
another  carriage  was  already  being 
made  ready  to  convey  the  traveller  to 
his  ultimate  destination  before  the 
early  night  should  fall. 

Another  wayfarer  was  in  possession 
of  the  chimney  corner  ;  a  young  sailor, 
drinking  a  glass  of  cider,  who  had  al- 
ready tramped  some  distance  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  muddy  shoes. 
He  moved  civilly  away  at  the  approach 
of  the  new  comer,  but  the  priest  bade 
him  remain ;  there  was  plenty  of  room 
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for  both  on  the  broad  oaken  settle.  He 
liked  the  look  of  the  lad's  open  counte- 
nance, and  indeed  there  is  something 
wonderfully  taking  about  a  Breton 
sailor  in  his  holiday  garb.  In  reality 
he  may  very  likely  be  the  rough,  hard- 
drinking,  half  barbarous  personage 
that  M.  Loti's  novels  so  graphically 
depict ;  but  in  his  outward  man,  with 
the  dainty  cleanliness  of  all  his  ap- 
pointments, the  snow-white  cap  with 
its  scarlet  tuft  set  rakishly  on  one  side, 
the  little  crimson  anchors  embroidered 
on  his  sleeve,  his  naive  simplicity  and 
air  of  good  fellowship,  he  has  the  effect 
of  having  just  stepped  off  the  deck  of 
H.M.S.  Pinafore,  The  boy  looked 
barely  eighteen ;  he  was  short  and 
rather  thickset,  with  close  curling 
brown  hair  showing  under  the  white 
cap  which  was  pushed  to  the  back  of 
his  head ;  his  eyes  were  grey  like  clear 
water,  such  eyes  as  you  may  often  see 
Among  the  fisher  folk  on  the  Cornish 
coast. 

Thawed  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire, 
and  perhaps  cheered  a  little  by  the  look 
of  the  bright  face  opposite,  Armand 
was  about  to  shake  off  the  numbness 
of  fatigue  and  cold  and  enter  into  con- 
versation with  his  neighbour,  when 
the  latter  divined  his  glass,  and  setting 
it  down  with  a  civil  "  Good  night,  sir," 
went  his  way. 

**That  is  one  of  M.  le  Recteur's 
parishioners,"  said  Widow  Royer, 
placing  a  large  dish  of  eggs  on  the 
table  and  drawing  up  a  chair.  "  He 
has  been  away  a  year  at  Brest,  on 
service,  and  he  has  just  come  back  on 
eave  to  see  his  old  Mother.  A  very 
decent  woman  is  Mother  Ned^lec,  and 
has  had  a  deal  of  trouble.  Her  sons 
were  a  wild  drinking  lot,  all  but  Herve 
there  ;  he  is  the  youngest,  and  a  very 
good  sort  of  boy.  She  is  a  strange 
woman  in  her  ways  and  keeps  herself 
to  herself ;  nobody  seems  to  know 
much  about  her,  though  she  has  lived 
in  Plougallec  all  her  life.  Folks  do 
say  she  isn't  as  poor  as  she  makes  out ; 
but  she  lives  in  a  miserable  bit  of  a 
place  right  away  beyond  the  great 
•cross  as    you  go    up    to    the   ruined 


chapel.  It  is  just  where  the  path  turns 
down  the  goige  to  the  place  they  call 
the  Devil's  Cauldron.  But  Monsieur 
has  not  seen  that  yet  1  It  is  quite  a 
show  ;  there's  many  comes  in  the  sum- 
mer just  to  look  at  it.  Herv6  used  to 
make  a  good  bit  of  money  before  he 
went  to  sea,  taking  visitors  round  ;  for 
it  is  a  curious  place,  worth  seeing,  they 
say,  for  them  that  has  got  a  steady 
head,  but  dangerous  for  strangers. 
Will  Monsieur  please  to  come  to  the 
table  ?  The  carriage  will  be  round  in 
less  than  half  an  hour." 

Another    little   ramshackle   hooded 
cabriolet  was  produced  presently,  with 
another  gaunt  and  bony  horse,  and  by 
way  of  variety  a  hunchbacked  driver 
who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  French  ; 
and  the   priest,  after  his   brief   rest, 
mounted  into  his  place  and  resumed 
his  journey.     Still  the  same  grey  hills 
and   granite    tors   looking   huge  and 
menacing  through  the  mist  as  the  light 
faded.     By    and    by    i^rmand's    ear, 
weary  of  the  monotonous  hoof -beats  on 
the  hard  road,  caught  another  sound, 
blythe  as  a  lark's  song,  a  merry  tune 
such  as  the  men  and  women  dance  to 
at  the  country  fairs,  whistled  clear  and 
loud  by  a  traveller  as  he  plodded  along. 
Soon  the  carriage  overtook  the  way- 
farer, and  the  priest,  leaning  forward, 
recognised  the  young  sailor,  and  per- 
ceived too  that,  in  spite  of  his  cheery 
whistle,  he  was  walking  gingerly  as  if 
he   were   footsore  and  chafed  by  his 
heavy  shoes.     With  a  hasty  gesture  he 
checked  the  driver,  and  bade  the  lad 
mount    beside  him.     The   hunchback 
growled,  but  if  he  made  any  objection 
it  was  lost  on  his  auditor,  being  couched 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  the  boy 
sprang  nimbly  in  and  curled  himself 
up  on  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the 
carriage,  declining  the  proffered  share 
of  the  seat. 

As  they  jogged  on  Armand  roused 
himself  with  an  effort  out  of  the  regrets 
for  the  past  and  gloomy  forebodings 
for  the  future  in  which  he  had  been 
indulging,  and  began  to  talk  to  bis 
companion.  When  he  chose  to  exert 
himself  he  had  a  great  gift  of  attraction, 
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and  he  soon  grew  interested,  in  spite 
of  his  depression  of  spirits,  in  the  lad's 
frank  and  simple  chatter  of  himself,  his 
seafaring    adventures,  and  especially 
about  his  home.     Insensibly  his  heart 
warmed  to    this  first   sample   of   his 
parishioners.     He  purposely  drew  him 
on  to  enlarge  on  his  life  at  Plougallec, 
to  describe  the  hard  work  on  the  up- 
land farms,  the  roystering  fun  at  the 
yearly  Kermesse,  the  long  dreary  winter, 
and  the   old    tales   and   legends  that* 
haunted  every  hill    and  rock,  for  he 
found  as  he  listened  that  he  was  gleaning 
some  notion  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  would  have  to  deal.  He  had  thought 
he    understood    Frenchmen,  but   the 
Breton  nature  was  new  to  him,  with 
its   hardness    and   its   simplicity,    its 
deep  religious  sentiment,  its  clinging 
to  tradition,  its  credulity  bordering  on 
superstition,  its  loyalty  and  its  almost 
fierce  independence ;  and  he  began  to 
see  that,  if  rougher  on  the  surface,  it 
was  no  less  interesting;     He  took  some 
lessons  too  from  his  new  friend  in  the 
strange  old  British  tongue  which  still 
lingers    where   the    railway    has    not 
penetrated,  but  is  fast  dying  out  as  it 
has  already  died  out  among  ourselves. 
Slow  as  their  progress  was  over  the 
steep  hills,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
how  many  long  miles  had  been  passed 
when,  as  they   reached  the  towering 
cross    his   companion   swung   himself 
down  with  grateful  thanks,  and  disap- 
peared in  a  rocky  gorge. 

The  encounter  had  cheered  De  Jac- 
quemard,  and  he  did  not  feel  so  lonely 
as  he  expected  when  he  entered  the 
little  bare  white-washed  presbytery, 
adjoining  the  church,  which  was  to  be 
his  home. 


II. 

The  line  of  the  Arr^es  are  glowing 
purple  and  golden  and  blue,  under  the 
hot  afternoon  sunshine  of  July.  The 
flood  of  radiance  had  washed  away  all 
the  gloom  of  winter  even  from  the 
frowning  granite  tors,  and  turned  the 
inky  weather-stains  into  delicate  shades 
of  amethyst,  which  served  to  tone  down 


the  insistent  brilliance  where  heather, 
mingled  with  gorse  and  dotted  with 
patches  of  succory,  almost  wearied  the 
eye. 

The  lank  spare  form  of  P^re  Jac- 
quemard  in  his  black  cassock  looked 
rather  like  one  of  the  rooks  which 
from  time  to  time  alighted  and  stalked 
about  among  the  flowers.  All  around, 
the  silence  was  murmurous  with  the 
hum  of  little  wings,  and  the  joy  of 
living  manifested  itself  on  every  side 
in  crowds  of  butterflies  which  danced 
and  wavered  above  the  yellow  blos- 
soms. 

The  summer  had  got  into  Armand's 
heart  too,  and    showed   itself   in   the 
alert   springing   step   with   which  he 
strode  across  the  hills.     If  his  removal 
from  Baigneville  had  been  intended  as 
retribution   for  any  misdeed,    it  had 
failed,  for  he  was  happy ;  if  as  disci- 
pline,   it    had    succeeded.     He    was 
learning  the  lesson  it  takes  most  of  us 
a  lifetime  to  master,  that  if  we  will 
but  adjust   ourselves  to  our  circum- 
stances, instead  of  straining  against 
them,  it  is  possible  to  find  both  work 
and  happiness  where  perhaps  we  would 
not   have  chosen  to   seek  them.     It 
would  probably  have  surprised  those 
who  had  appointed  him,   could  they 
have  seen  how  effective  the  fashionable 
preacher   of   Baigneville  was    among 
these  ignorant  farmers.    Probably  the 
secret  of  success  was  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  lay  in  the  gift  of  an  un- 
usually    sympathetic     temperament. 
He  never  tried  consciously  to  adapt 
himself  to  his  hearers,  but  spoke  out 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  heart,  and 
whether  to  peer  or  peasant  the  appeal 
went  home. 

The  one  thing  impossible  to  Armand 
was  stagnation.  His  busy  brain  was 
as  full  of  schemes  for  the  benefit  of 
his  flock  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  it 
was  in  pursuit  of  one  of  these  that  he 
was  marching  across  the  hills  to-day. 
His  church  was  large,  but  it  was 
situated  at  one  corner  of  the  widely 
scattered  parish,  and  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  the  restoration  of  an  ancient 
ruined  chapel  at  the  further  end.     He 
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would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
collecting  more  than  the  sum  he 
needed  among  his  former  parishioners, 
but  he  wanted  to  teach  his  people  to 
help  themselves,  so  he  utilised  the 
little  gifts  that  their  thriftiness  (we 
will  not  call  it  parsimony)  would 
bestow,  and  from  those  who  had  no 
money  to  give,  he  got  a  day's  labour 
or  a  load  of  stones,  worth  far  more  to 
him  as  proof  of  his  hold  on  their  love 
than  any  number  of  francs  from  the 
outside  world. 

His  present  errand  was  not  a  very 
hopeful  one.  It  would  have  seemed 
to  most  people  scarcely  worth  while  to 
come  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  ask  for 
a  contribution  of  a  few  sous  from 
Mother  N^d61ec  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  close-fisted,  and  from  her  own 
account  had  barely  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Her  little 
cottage  stood  by  itself  at  some  distance 
from  the  high  road  at  the  opening  of 
a  wild  rocky  gorge.  Just  beyond  it 
the  path  forked,  one  way  leading  by  a 
short  cut  to  Carhaix,  the  other  winding 
down  to  an  extraordinary  spot  where 
one  might  fancy  a  company  of  giant 
children  had  been  playing  at  houses 
with  the  monstrous  boulders,  as  human 
children  build  with  pebbles.  Tradi- 
tion named  the  successive  grottoes 
the  sleeping-chamber,  the  parlour,  and 
the  kitchen.  The  last  was  the  most 
awful  of  all,  for  in  its  depths  a  brown 
torrent  formed  a  seething  cauldron, 
and  woe  betide  any  one  who  should 
slip  on  the  round  polished  boulders 
that  flanked  it.  Legend  of  saint  and 
devil  ascribed  a  miraculous  origin, 
and  lent  a  deeper  interest  to  the  place ; 
far  as  it  lay  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  travellers  occasionally  left  the 
diligence  at  the  nearest  point  on  the 
high  road,  and  came  to  peer  awestruck 
into  its  mysterious  depths.  Before 
Herv6  went  to  sea,  it  had  been  his  task 
to  act  as  guide,  piloting  the  unaccus- 
tomed visitor  warily  with  strong  hand 
and  watchful  eye,  and  relating  with  a 
Breton's  unconscious  poetry  the  old- 
world  stories  of  the  place.  He  had 
not  failed  to  introduce  his  friend  the 


priest  to  what  he  considered  the  chief 
lion  of  Plougallec,  but  Armand  shrank 
with  an  unaccountable  distaste  from 
the  gloomy  spot. 

Ere  long  he  reached  the  old  woman's 
solitary  dwelling  and  rapped.  There 
was  no  answer,  and  after  a  repeated 
summons,  he  went  to  the  little  window 
which,  though  rather  high  up  in  the 
wall,  his  tall  stature  could  command,  and 
peered  in.  He  knew  Mother  N6delec 
was  deaf,  and  he  was  unwilling  to 
assume  that  he  had  had  his  long  hot 
tramp  in  vain,  till  he  had  made  cer- 
tain that  the  cottage  was  empty.  At 
first,  dazzled  with  the  sunshine,  he 
could  make  out  nothing,  but  presently 
he  perceived  the  stiff  wings  of  her 
white  cap  bending  over  something  in 
the  comer  by  the  black  oak  bureau. 
As  his  eye  got  used  to  the  obscurity, 
he  saw  what  was  in  her  hand,  a  long 
stocking  of  grey  blue  wool,  and  into 
it  she  was  counting  money ;  he  could 
hear  the  chink  of  the  pieces  as  they 
fell,  and  could  see  the  gleam  of  gold. 
So  after  all  rumour  had  not  been  so 
far  wrong ! 

He  would  not  startle  her  nor  betray 
that  he  had  seen  her  occupation  by 
rapping  on  the  window,  but  returned 
to  the  door,  to  which  a  repeated  and 
peremptory  summons  brought  her  after 
a  brief  delay.  Mother  N^d^lec  was  a 
pale  old  woman  with  handsome  aqui- 
line  features  ;  her  gray  eyes  were  cold 
and  hard,  and  her  thin  lipped  mouth 
shut  tight.  She  listened  civilly  to  the 
priest's  explanation  of  his  errand,  but 
gave  a  cold  response.  She  was  a  very 
poor  old  woman,  she  said,  with  hardly 
enough  to  put  bread  into  her  mouth. 
She  wondered  M.  le  Becteur  should 
take  the  trouble  to  come  so  far  for 
what  she  could  give.  Why  not  ask 
M.  Michelet  1  He  could  afford  to  build 
the  chapel  all  himself  and  not  feel  it. 
Armand,  looking  at  her  white  face 
and  lean  wrinkled  neck,  could  have 
believed  these  professions  of  poverty, 
but  for  what  he  had  seen  through  the 
window.  He  was  too  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  refer  to  this ;  in  fact,  he 
felt  as  though  he  had  been  playing 
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the  spy,  and  the  feeling  seemed  to 
cripple  his  eloquence.  He  tried  how- 
ever to  explain  to  the  old  woman  that 
the  value  lay  in  the  goodwill  of  the 
giver,  and  that  her  little  gift  would 
be  quite  as  precious  as  M.  Michelet's 
if  it  was  in  proportion  to  her  means. 
But  he  was  glad  to  depart  presently, 
with  a  contribution  of  two  sous  in  his 
pocket. 

III. 

In  the  cool  freshness  of  an  October 
morning  Armnnd  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  little  narrow  orchard  that 
adjoined  the  presbytery.  The  sun- 
light flickered  down  upon  his  tonsured 
head  through  the  branches ;  the  mists 
were  clearing,  but  left  every  leaf  and 
blade  of  grass  thick  strung  with  glit- 
tering gems  which  the  skirt  of  his 
cassock  brushed  off  as  he  passed.  His 
breviary  was  in  his  hand,  his  fore- 
linger  marking  the  place  as  he  held  it 
half  closed,  and  his  lips  moved  from 
time  to  time. 

Into  the  stillness  broke  suddenly  a 
noise,  a  confusion,  a  horror.  First  a 
cry,  then  hurrying  feet,  then  shrill 
voices  all  together,  and  through  the 
broken  exclamations  of  terror  and  dis- 
may the  ghastly  tale  was  presently 
unfolded.  There  had  been  murder  up 
in  the  lonely  gorge  by  the  Devil's 
Cauldron.  M^re  Nld^lec  lay  on  her 
cottage  floor  in  a  pool  of  blood  with  a 
hideous  gash  across  the  back  of  her 
head,  and  Herve  was  already  in  custody 
for  the  murder  of  his  mother.  He 
had  been  met  flying  like  a  madman 
from  the  house,  and  then  this  horrible 
discovery  had  been  made. 

Hardly  waiting  to  hear  the  details 
which  were  poured  in  upon  him  from 
every  mouth,  P^re  Jacquemard  vaulted 
over  the  paling  that  divided  his  orchard 
from  the  road,  and  hastened  to  the 
place  with  the  ever  thickening  crowd. 
The  genda/rmea  were  already  in  pos- 
session, and  the  curious  throng  had  to 
content  themselves  with  what  they 
could  see  through  the  high  narrow 
window.  A  kind  farmer's  wife  was 
trying  to  lead  away  little  Georgette, 


the  murdered  woman's  granddaughter, 
the  only  creature  who  had  been  in 
the  house  with  her ;  but  the  child, 
sick  with  terror  and  bewildered  with 
the  questions  of  the  genda/rmea,  re- 
fused to  stir,  and  struggled  and  fought 
against  the  kind  hands  that  tried  to 
hold  her.  At  sight  of  M.  le  Rec- 
teur  she  wrenched  herself  away  and 
flew  to  him,  hiding  her  face  in  his 
skirts.  He  picked  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  presently,  feeling  herself  sxfe  and 
sheltered  in  that  eminence,  she  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  the  little  she  could 
tell  of  the  events  of  the  night. 

She  had  been  put  to  bed  early 
as  usual  in  the  oak  press  bed  in 
the  wall  with  the  doors  drawn  close, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she 
had  woke  in  a  fright,  hearing  a  loud 
hoarse  scream  and  a  heavy  sound 
like  a  fall,  then  a  sort  of  gurg- 
ling noise,  and  then  the  door  banged 
and  all  was  still.  She  had  been  too 
frightened  to  call  out  at  first,  and 
then  she  thought  that  perhaps  she  had 
had  the  nightmare  and  that  grand- 
mother would  be  angry  if  she  screamed, 
and  so  lay  trembling  till  she  slept 
again.  In  the  morning  she  woke  sud- 
denly ;  she  thought  she  heard  the  door 
slam  again  but  was  not  sure,  and 
grandmother  had  never  come  to  bed, 
and  it  seemed  all  strange  and  dread- 
ful. And  then  people  came,  and  there 
was  poor  grandmother  on  the  floor  all 
blood 

This  was  all  she  could  tell,  and 
Armand  questioned  it  out  of  her  by 
degrees  and  repeated  it  to  the  official 
who  wrote  it  down.  Some  one  asked 
whether  any  robbery  had  been  com- 
mitted. Had  the  old  soul  anything 
to  lose  ?  Then  Armand  told  what  he 
had  seen  of  the  little  hoard  of  coins 
counted  into  the  old  stocking.  Search 
was  made,  and  revealed  that  a  drawer 
in  the  bureau  had  been  wrenched 
open  and  was  empty.  This  seemed  to 
supply  what  had  hitherto  been  lacking 
in  the  evidence,  a  possible  motive  for 
the  crime.  "This  makes  it  look 
blacker  still  for  the  young  fellow," 
said    the   man  who  had   been  taking 
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notes.  **  Who  else  could  have  known 
or  suspected  the  existence  of  the 
money?" 

"  Where  is  he  %  '*  asked  the  priest. 
**  Can  I  speak  to  him  1  '* 

This,  however,  could  not  be  per- 
mitted; the  gendarmes  declared  they 
had  no  authority  to  allow  any  one  ac- 
cess to  their  prisoner.  A  disused  pigsty 
had  been  turned  into  a  temporary  gaol, 
while  a  conveyance  was  being  fetched 
to  drive  the  accused  to  the  town ;  and 
there  he  was  sitting  in  close  custody. 
What  he  had  to  say  for  himself  could 
only  be  gleaned  from  the  people  who 
were  there  when  he  was  taken. 

By  his  own  story,  he  had  got  an  un- 
expected ffirlough  and  had  come  from 
Brest  as  far  as  Carhaix  by  diligence, 
and  thence  had  set  out  to  walk,  but  as 
the  night  was  foggy  he  had  stayed  at 
a  little  tavern  about  a  mile  from  his 
mother's  cottage.  Armand  shrewdly 
suspected  that  the  attractions  of  ver- 
muth had  proved  too  strong  for  his 
not  very  steady  head.  With  the  ear- 
liest dawn  he  had  started,  slipping  out 
unfortunately  without  rousing  any 
one,  having  paid  his  reckoning  over- 
night. To  his  astonishment  he  found 
the  cottage-door  ajar,  and  stepping  in, 
he  had  almost  fallen  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  his  mother.  He  had  not  even 
thought  to  look  for  the  child  who  was 
sleeping  behind  the  closed  doors,  but 
rushing  out,  nearly  mad  with  terror, 
had  met  two  peasants  setting  off 
to  their  field-work,  who,  taking  his 
incoherent  consternation  and  blood- 
stained hands  for  evidence  of  guilt, 
hastened  to  rouse  the  village  and 
summon  the  gendarmes. 

To  Armand  nothing  but  the  testi- 
mony of  eye-witnesses  would  have 
seemed  evidence  worth  considering. 
Herv^'s  open,  boyish  face  and  clear 
eyes  came  before  him  with  irrefutable 
witness  of  the  impossibility  of  a  crime 
so  hideous.  He  lingered  about  the 
spot  for  a  while,  on  the  chance  of  dis- 
covering something  that  might  throw 
light  on  the  mystery. 

Presently  there  was  a  movement 
among   the     crowd,     and    the   little 


cart  that  was  to  take  the  prisoner 
away  was  heard  lumbering  over 
the  narrow,  stony  road.  It  was 
awkward  to  turn  just  here,  and 
the  spectators  were  forced  to  scramble 
up  the  bank  out  of  the  way.  There 
seemed  quite  a  little  lane  of  them  to 
pass  through  when  the  accused  was 
led  out,  pale,  wide-eyed,  with  the  gaze 
of  a  terrified  child,  between  two  men 
in  uniform.  The  appealing  look  he 
cast  at  the  priest,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
him,  was  like  little  Georgette's  when 
she  had  rushed  to  hide  her  face  in 
those  friendly  arms.  The  utter  help- 
lessness and  trust  in  it  went  straight 
to  Armand 's  heart.  He  pressed  for- 
ward. The  gendarmes  humed  their 
prisoner  into  the  cart  and  whipped  up 
the  horse.  "  God  help  you,  my  boy  ! 
I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you." 

It  was  all  there  was  time  for.  He 
remained  watching  so  long  as  the  cart 
was  in  sight ;  and  Herv6,  looking  back, 
could  see  the  thin,  black  figure  stand- 
ing out  against  the  sky,  and  knew 
there  was  one  man  who  believed  in 
his  innocence. 

IV. 

It  was  the  evening  of  All  Souls' 
day.  Masses  for  the  dead  had  been 
going  on  all  day  in  the  old  church 
among  the  hills;  vespers  were 
just  over,  the  congregation  had 
dispersed,  and  the  sacristan  glided 
noiselessly  about  extinguishing  the 
lights.  Only  the  priest  lingered.  He 
had  laid  aside  his  vestments  and  knelt, 
a  black  shadow  among  the  shadows, 
in  one  of  the  side  chapels.  His  heart 
was  heavy.  The  day  before  he  had 
gone  to  Quimper  to  visit  Herv6  N6d^ 
lee  in  the  prison ;  the  trial  was  but 
ten  days'  distant,  and  not  a  scrap  of 
evidence  was  forthcoming  to  exculpate 
the  poor  lad.  The  unlucky  point  was 
that  he  had  slipped  out  of  the  public- 
house  with  the  earliest  dawn,  without 
seeing  any  one ;  not  a  soul  could  tes- 
tify that  he  had  really  spent  the  night 
there ;  it  looked  very  black. 

The  sacristan  paused,  having  ended 
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his  task ;  he  straightened  a  few  books 
and  hassocks  in  the  choir  and  coughed 
deferentially;  he  wanted  to  go  home 
to  his  supper,  poor  man.  Armand 
rose  from  his  knees.  "  You  can  lock 
the  doors  and  go,  I  have  my  key  of 
the  sacristy.  Lock  that  door  also  as 
you  go  out,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
turbed." The  man  obeyed,  murmur- 
ing as  he  went  that  M.  le  Recteur 
would  kill  himself  with  his  fasts  and 
vigils.  He  locked  the  great  west 
doprs  first,  then  the  south  porch  ;  the 
little  chancel  door  was  fast  already. 
Then  he  went  out  by  the  sacristy ; 
the  outer  door  clanged  behind  him 
and  the  key  turned  with  a  click. 

Now  Armand  felt  himself  alone. 
He  returned  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Co- 
rentin  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
upon  the  stones.  It  was  no  personal 
sorrow  that  weighed  him  down,  but 
sympathy  for  the  best-loved  of  his  flock 
in  this  cruel  tribulation ;  and  horror 
also,  that  a  ghastly  crime  had  been 
committed  here,  in  his  very  parish, 
and  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  avert 
the  punishment  that  was  about  to  fall 
upon  an  innocent  head.  He  went  over 
his  last  interview  with  Herve  in  the 
prison.  The  poor  lad  had  knelt  at  his 
feet,  and  with  the  candour  and  sim- 
plicity of  a  child  had  made  confession 
of  his  sins ;  of  a  drunken  brawl  at 
Brest,  of  his  neglect  of  Mass,  of  the 
many  slips  of  his  rough  and  sorely 
tempted  life.  It  was  not  possible  that 
a  hideous  crime  lurked  behind.  And 
when  the  priest  had  absolved  and 
blessed  him,  he  had  burst  into  a  flood 
of  boyish  tears,  and,  seizing  the  kind 
hands,  sobbed  out :  "Oh,  my  father, 
you  know  I  am  innocent !  Can't  you 
save  me?  It  seems  too  terrible  to  die 
so,  with  such  a  shame  on  me  !  I  did 
love  my  poor  mother,  though  I  was 
not  always  such  a  good  son  as  I  might 
have  been.  They  have  taken  away 
my  money ;  they  say  I  robbed  her  of 
it,  when  I  was  bringing  it  to  her. 
Perhaps  they  would  let  me  have  some  of 
it  to  give  you  to  say  a  mass  for  her  soul." 

"Don't  trouble   about  the  money, 
boy ;  the  masses  shall  be  said." 


The  warder's  step  was  heard  in  the 
corridor  outside,  intimating  that  it 
was  time  the  interview  should  end. 
It  went  near  to  break  Armand' s  heart 
to  leave  the  boy  there  in  his  cell,  sit- 
ting on  the  side  of  his  narrow  bed. 
And  now  the  time  was  slipping  by, 
and  there  was  no  help,  no  hope.  He 
flung  his  whole  soul  into  the  petition 
that  some  discovery  might  be  made 
in  time. 

He  was  so  lost  in  prayer  that  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  footstep  advancing 
up  the  aisle  did  not  at  first  surprise 
him ;  it  roused  him  from  his  abstrac- 
tion however,  and  he  rose  to  confront 
a  rough-looking  man  in  sailor's  dress, 
with  a  pale  face  and  a  tangleS  red  beard. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  long  stocking 
of  blue-grey  wool,  knotted  to  serve  as 
a  purse. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me  so 
late  ?  "  asked  De  Jacquemard,  who  did 
not  recognise  his  visitor,  but  thought 
he  must  have  brought  a  summons  to 
some  deathbed  or  hurried  baptism. 

"  I  would  confess,  father,"  was  the 
answer  in  a  surly  tone. 

"  I  do  not  usually  hear  confessions 
at  this  hour.  Would  not  the  morning 
do  as  well  ?  Come  early,  before  mass, 
and  I  will  hear  you." 

"  No,  the  morning  would  not  do  as 
well  for  me.  Will  you  hear  me  or 
no?" 

Struck  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
man's  tone  Armand  recollected  the 
locked  doors,  and  the  wonder  flashed 
across  his  mind  how  could  the  fellow 
have  made  his  way  in.  But  he  could 
not  refuse  such  a  request,  however 
inopportunely  made,  so  he  entered  the 
confessional  and  proceeded  to  put  the 
usual  questions.  The  penitent  put 
these  aside  unanswered,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way. 
As  he  listened  the  priest  felt  his  heart 
stand  still ;  a  cold  shudder  ran  over 
him  ;  his  hair  bristled  upon  his  head  ; 
was  this  the  answer  to  his  prayers  1 

The  man  stated  that  he  was  a  sailor^ 
that  he  belonged  to  Plougallec,  and 
had  known  Mother  N6d61ec  and  her 
hoarding  ways  of  old.     Then  he  went 
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on  to  relate  in  a  hoarse,  rapid  whisper 
how  he  had  been  coming  home  on  foot 
across  the  mountains  after  a  long 
voyage,  penniless,  having  squandered 
all  his  money  at  Brest ;  how,  as  he 
passed  the  cottage  at  the  head  of  the 
gorge,  the  thought  had  come  to  him 
how  lonesome  it  was,  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  overcome  the  old  woman's 
feeble  resistance,  and  possess  himself 
of  her  savings ;  how  he  had  entered 
the  cottage  and  struck  her  down  with 
a  cowardly  blow  from  behind,  before 
she  had  time  to  turn  or  cry,  and  had 
left  her  lying  there  in  her  blood. 

Then  he  stopped,  and  the  priest  who 
had  listened  as  one  paralysed,  cried 
out :  "  You  must  give  yourself  up  to 
justice )  it  is  the  only  expiation  you 
can  make.  Do  you  know  that  an 
innocent  man  is  suffering  for  your 
crime  ?  Will  you  confess  this  publicly 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"Nay,  I  have  done  enough,*'  was 
the  answer.     **  Take  the  money." 

All  this  time  he  had  held  his  primi- 
tive purse  fast  in  his  right  hand. 
Now  he  poured  out  the  gold  coins  into 
his  left,  and  flung  them  on  the  ledge 
in  front  of  the  confessional  with  such 
force  that  several  pieces  bounded  off 
and  rolled  upon  the  floor.  The  thought 
darted  into  Armand's  mind,  as  he 
stooped  to  gather  them  up,  how  Judas 
cast  down  the  pieces  of  money  in  the 
Temple.  He  was  not  stooping  more 
than  a  moment,  but  when  he  raised 
his  head  his  strange  penitent  was 
gone. 

The  church  was  very  dark ;  only  the 
hanging  lamps  before  the  altar  cast 
here  and  there  a  feeble  and  uncertain 
light.  Armand  hastened  down  the 
aisle  to  the  west  door,  but  it  was 
locked.  The  man  might  be  lurking 
in  the  south  porch,  hidden  in  the 
shadow  of  the  deep  intersecting  arches  ; 
but  no,  that  door  too  was  fast.  He 
retraced  his  steps  and  looked  into  the 
sacristy  ;  no  one  was  there.  He  tried 
the  handle,  fancying  he  might  have 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  he  heard 
the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  but  it  would 
not  yield.     Could   the   stranger  have 


been  hidden  in  the  church  from  the 
time  of  evening  service  %  He  took  a 
lantern  from  a  shelf,  lighted  it,  and 
explored  every  comer.  All  in  vain ; 
however  he  had  accomplished  it,  the 
man  had  made  good  his  escape. 
Armand  then  looked  at  the  money  in 
his  hand.  There  were  seventeen  gold 
pieces ;  sixteen  were  napoleons,  and 
the  seventeenth  was  an  old  Spanish 
doubloon.  Having  counted  them  care- 
fully, he  put  them  into  a  small  iron 
box,  at  present  empty,  which  he  used 
for  keeping  alms  for  special  purposes, 
and  locked  the  box  safely  away  in  a 
strong  cupboard  in  the  wall.  This 
done,  he  unlocked  the  sacristy  door 
and  let  himself  out,  fastening  it  again 
behind  him. 

It  was  a  wild  and  blustering  night, 
but  the  rough  wind  was  grateful  to 
his  feverish  blood.  He  was  agitated 
and  perplexed,  and  for  hours  he  paced 
up  and  down  his  room,  distracted  as 
to  what  could  be  done.  It  was  an 
agonising  situation ;  to  know  the 
truth,  and  to  be  utterly  powerless  to 
act ;  to  have  a  clue,  and  to  feel  that 
in  following  it  he  would  be  committing 
a  mortal  sin,  was  torture  unutterable. 
Only  one  faint  hope  remained ;  the 
man's  own  conscience,  not  wholly 
dead,  might  drive  him  into  giving  him- 
self up  to  justice,  now  that  he  knew 
that  an  innocent  man  was  about  to 
suffer  for  his  crime.  It  was  possible  ; 
but  was  it  likely?  His  sudden  dis- 
appearance looked  rather  as  though 
his  confession  had  been  repented  of 
so  soon  as  made. 

Dawn  came  at  last,  and  Armand 
threw  himself  on  his  bed  to  rest  his 
limbs  for  an  hour  or  so,  though  with 
little  hope  of  sleep.  Wearied  out  as 
he  was,  slumber  fell  on  him  suddenly, 
and  he  found  himself  walking  near 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  but  away 
from  the  cottage,  through  the  gorge  to- 
wards the  Devil's  Cauldron.  It  was 
very  dark  and  he  was  alone ;  he  wished 
to  turn  back  but  could  not ;  he  kept 
clambering  over  the  great  boulders, 
trying  to  get  away,  and  all  the  time 
feeling    himself    drawn    nearer    and 
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nearer  to  the  chasm.  The  struggle 
was  so  great  that  he  woke,  to  find 
himself  clutching  the  edge  of  his 
wooden  bedstead  in  an  agonised  grip. 
Such  sleep  was  worse  than  waking ; 
he  resumed  his  walk,  and  till  far  on 
into  the  morning  paced  up  and  down 
the  narrow  room,  trying  to  calm  his 
agitated  thoughts.  His  haunting  fear 
was  lest  the  confession  had  been  al- 
most involuntary,  wrong  by  stress  of 
remorse  from  a  tortured  soul,  and  that 
already  the  guilty  man  had  fled.  There 
seemed  but  little  probability,  either 
that  he  would  give  himself  up,  or  that 
anything  would  happen  to  reveal  the 
truth  in  the  little  time  that  yet  re- 
mained. For  himself  Armand  was 
powerless ;  his  lips  were  sealed  ;  this 
knowledge  must  be  to  him  as  though 
he  had  it  not. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  message 
came,  requesting  the  priest  to  visit  an 
old  bedridden  parishioner,  I^oic  Goan 
by  name,  living  in  a  lonely  part  of 
the  hills  not  far  from  the  cottage  of 
Mother  N6delec.  His  ministrations 
over,  Armand  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  when  the  old  man  beckoned  him 
back  mysteriously,  and  signed  to  him 
to  stoop  down  his  ear  to  his  lips. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  my 
son  down  in  the  village,  my  father  ?  " 
lie  asked  in  a  loud  whisper,  though 
there  was  no  one  within  hearing. 

**  Your  son  ?  I  don't  think  I  know 
him.  I  did  not  even  know  you  had  a 
son,"  answered  De  Jacquemard. 

"  Well,  I  have  not  seen  him  these 
five  years,"  said  the  old  man  ;  **  and 
it  is  not  that  I  want  him  ;  I  would 
sooner  that  he  kept  away.  He  has 
been  a  bad  son,  and  the  truth  is  I  am 
afraid  of  him ;  but  they  say  he  has 
been  seen  near  here,  and  I  can't  rest 
till  I  know.  The  last  I  heard  of  him, 
he  had  gone  on  a  voyage  to  China, 
but  he  would  be  back  by  this  time. 
He  must  know  that  it's  no  use  coming 
here  for  what  I  can  give  him  ;  but  if 
he  comes  terrifying  me  as  he  did  last 
time,  it  will  be  the  death  of  me." 

**  What  makes  you  fancy  he  has  re- 
turned ^  "  asked  the  Driest. 


"  Why,  as  my  daughter-in-law  was 
coming  home  from  vespers  last  night, 
a  man  brushed  past  her  so  close  as 
quite  to  startle  her,  and  she  declares 
it  was  Jean  Baptiste." 

"  I  have  not  heard  any  one  mention 
any  stranger  in  the  village,"  returned 
De  Jacquemard,  with  an  uneasy  reeol 
lection    of    his    penitent   last   night. 
"  What  was  your  son  like  % " 

"  He  was  a  big  fellow,  a  fine  made 
man  with  a  red  beard,  and  he  had  a 
bit  of  a  scar  at  the  side  of  his  eyebrow. 
Marie  says  she  saw  the  scar  quite 
plain  in  the  moonlight,  and  that  was 
what  made  her  so  certain." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  then  ; 
he  had  himself  observed  the  scar  as 
the  lamplight  fell  on  the  kneeling 
figure.  His  penitent  was  Goan's  son. 
**  What  do  you  wish,"  he  asked 
constrainedly,  **  if  I  should  meet  the 
man  you  describe? " 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  wish  any- 
thing," said  the  old  father,  *'  but  to 
know  him  out  of  the  country  again.  I 
can't  sleep  easy  at  nights  for  thinking 
of  him." 

Convinced  as  he  felt  that  the  poor 
old  man  would  never  again  be  troubled 
with  his  worthless  son,  Armand  was 
unable  to  give  him  the  assurance,  and 
after  a  few  vague,  consolatory  words, 
left  him,  heavy-hearted.  He  had 
hitherto  avoided  the  road  past  the 
scene  of  the  murder  :  to  his  nervous, 
sensitive  temperament,  the  sight  of 
the  forsaken  cottage  was  too  distress- 
ing ;  but  now  some  strange  impulse, 
perhaps  a  morbid  one,  prompted 
him  to  return  by  the  Devil's  Cauldron. 
The  way  led  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
chasm  which  had  figured  so  painfully 
in  his  last  night's  dream.  As  he  drew 
near  a  strange  feeling  of  horror  over- 
whelmed him,  an  anguished  sense  of 
trouble  and  dismay  beyond  what  any 
mere  association  could  produce ;  his 
knees  shook  and  his  breath  seemed 
almost  to  fail.  For  an  instant  he 
fancied  he  saw  the  pale,  red-bearded 
face  of  his  penitent  against  a  grey 
boulder  in  the  gathering  dusk.  He 
crossed  himself  and  looked  steadily  at 
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it ;  it  disappeared,  and  he  hastened 
on. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  church  after 
vespers  that  evening,  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  to  count  the  money 
again.  It  could  hardly  be  of  much 
avail,  since  it  could  not  be  used  as 
evidence  against  the  criminal ;  but  he 
felt  a  desire  to  examine  it  once  more. 
The  keys  were  in  his  pocket  where 
they  had  lain  ever  since  he  put  the 
coins  away  on  the  preceding  night. 
He  unlocked  the  cupboard,  and  car- 
ried the  little  box  across  to  his  own 
room,  thinking,  as  he  did  so,  how 
strangely  light  it  felt.  The  lock  was 
a  complicated  one,  but  the  key  made 
the  double  turn  with  ease ;  the  lid 
fell  back,  and  Armand  remained  gaz- 
ing into  it  speechless  with  dismay. 
It  was  absolutely  empty !  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  g^nybody  to  have 
had  access  to  it ;  the  sacristy  had  been 
locked,  as  fast  as  the  safe  in  which 
the  box  had  been  placed.  There  was 
only  one  solution  possible ;  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  an  hallucination, 
and  no  penitent  had  knelt  in  the  con- 
fe;ssional  pouring  into  his  ears  the 
story  of  his  crime.  There  was  no 
deliverance  after  all  for  poor  Herve ; 
the  whole  thing  must  have  been  a 
dream.  Slender  as  the  hope  had 
been,  the  disappointment  was  sharp  ; 
Armand  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  burst  into  tears. 

After  another  sleepless  night,  tor- 
tured by  thoughts  of  the  unhappy 
prisoner  awaiting  his  doom,  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning  the  priest  fell 
asleep,  and  again  that  hideous  dre.im 
came  upon  him.  Once  more  he  was 
among  the  great  boulders  by  the 
Devil's  Cauldron  ;  he  tried  to  turn 
and  Hy,  but  unseen  hands  were  drag- 
ging him  on,  till  he  felt  himself 
falling  over  the  edge,  and  clutching 
wildly,  with  a  hoarse  cry,  he  woke. 
To  sleep  again  was  impossible ;  he  rose 
and  sat  by  the  window  till  daylight 
broadened  in  the  east.  Then  a  thought 


came  to  him;  he  dressed  and  went 
out,  walking  with  a  quick  firm  stride 
in  the  direction  of  the  gorge.  The 
sun  had  risen  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  spot,  and  was  shining  down  into 
the  awful  chasm.  As  Armand  leaned 
over  the  brink,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a 
prostrate  body,  with  pale  face,  framed 
in  a  ragged,  tawny  beard,  turned  up 
to  the  pitiless  light ;  one  arm  was  bent 
and  doubled  under  the  body  as  though 
broken ;  in  the  other  hand  was  a 
stocking  of  coarse  grey  wool,  knotted 
in  the  middle ;  the  dress  was  that  of 
a  sailor. 

Within  half  an  hour  the  gendarmetf 
were  on  the  spot,  and  the  corpse  was 
drawn  up  with  ropes  and  examined. 
It  was  identified  as  Jean  Baptiste  Goan 
by  the  scar  on  the  eyebrow.  Without 
doubt  the  man  had  been  dead  a  con- 
siderable time ;  and  every  indication 
pointed  to  a  fall  in  his  flight  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  His  back  was 
broken  and  his  arm,  but  there  were 
no  wounds  about  him  to  account  for 
the  bloodstains  on  his  hands  and 
clothes  ;  moreover  a  sailor's  dirk, 
much  stained,  was  sticking  in  his 
belt.  Armand  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  see  the  contents  of  the  stocking ; 
they  were  sixteen  napoleons  and  one 
Spanish  doubloon.  The  fellow  stock- 
ing was  found  in  Mother  N6d61ec's 
bureau.  So  Herv6*s  innocence  was 
established.  The  dead  man  had  already 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes,  and 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
justice. 

Armand  kept  silence  about  the 
events  of  the  night  of  All  Souls'  ; 
but  long  after  he  had  been  removed 
to  a  different  post,  far  from  Brittany, 
mysterious  rumours  crept  about,  and 
a  new  legend  grew  up  around  the 
Devil's  Cauldron;  the  story  of  a 
miraculous  vision  vouchsafed  in  an- 
swer to  the  prayers  of  a  saint,  un- 
canonised  save  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people. 
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Finding,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
London,  that  I  had  an  afternoon  dis- 
engaged, I  decided  on  resisting  the 
attractions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or 
of  other  places  where  I  might  have 
fore-gathered  with  more  of  fashion 
than  would  suit  the  rustic  cut  of  my 
apparel,  and  revisiting,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  the  house  of  the 
Wicked  Baker. 

With  the  Baker  himself  I  had  no 
expectation  of  renewing  my  acquaint- 
ance. That  worthy  (the  epithet  uni- 
versally applied  to  millers  is  more  or 
less  affected  by  their  satellites)  had  no 
doubt  taken  his  departure  for  a  place 
where  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  meet 
with  more  charity  than  was  doled  out 
to  him  here.  But  the  sight  of  the 
well-remembered  shop,  the  scene  at 
once  of  his  labours  and  his  errors, 
would  no  doubt  serve  to  awake  slum- 
bering memories  of  boyhood  with  some 
of  which  he,  poor  fellow,  had  no  im- 
mediate concern.  I  forgot  that  it  is 
sometimes  best  to  let  memories,  like 
sleeping  dogs,  lie. 

There  may  be  quicker  ways  of  going 
to  Hampstead  than  by  omnibus,  but  I 
chose  the  latter  because  it  was  the 
way  I  remembered.  The  Heath  looked 
trimmer,  better  kept,  and  of  a  dignity 
to  which  **  Hi  spy  hi  "  (which  I  used 
so  often  to  play  there)  would  no  doubt 
be  as  offensive  as  the  greeting  of  a 
ragged  and  disreputable-looking  play- 
mate to  one  recently  arrived  at 
respectability  and  broadcloth.  Jack 
Straw's  Castle  was  still  there,  and 
*'  The  Spaniards,"  at  which  latter 
hostelry  I  purchased  (through  the 
instrumentality  of  **  Warlike,''  the 
school  costermonger)  my  first  cigar. 
Although  my  expedition  had  for  its 
object  the  renewing  of  old  memories,  the 
recollection  of  that  awful  weed  was  too 
abiding  to  need  any  reviving.  Walking 
from  Hampstead  to  Highgate  I  passed 
the  cricket-ground  on  which  I  played 


my  first  game  of  cricket,  and  on  which 
still  stood  the  stumpy  old  oak  tree  that 
I  once  thought  it   no  small  feat   to 
climb.      The   **  Old   Gate  House"    I 
found   had    been  ^  embellished    into  a 
resort  for  quite   a    superior  class   of 
topers,   and  opposite  the  "  Old  Gate 
House"  was  a  long  high  brick  wall. 
Behind   the  wall  rose  the  handsome 
school  buildings,  new  since  my  time, 
but  occupying  the  same  site  as  the  old 
ones.      In  the  wall  was  a  door  giving 
admittance   tq  the  school  through  a 
small  gravel-coated  playground,  which 
was,  in  my  day,  a  sort  of  *'  Sixpenny  " 
(as  the  Etonians  have  it)  and  sacred 
to  pugilistic  encounters.     Just  beyond 
this  door  was  the  house  of  the  Wicked 
Baker. 

The  Baker  when  I  first  knew  him 
was    a    middle  -  aged   man    of    vast 
strength,   his  stature  slightly  bowed 
from  the  weight  of  the  sacks  of  flour 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  bear  on 
his   own  broad  back  from  the  miller's 
waggon.      He  was  grey-haired,  kind - 
eyed,  with  a  perpetual  peach-like  bloom 
on  his  rugged  face  which  was  no  doubt 
the  combined  effect  of  his  oven  and 
the  potations  to  which  it  incited.     I 
never   saw  him   in   a   coat,    and   the 
sleeves   of  his   blue  linen  shirt  were 
rolled  high  on  his  muscular  and  hairy 
arms.    His  wife  was  a  thin,  sour-faced 
woman  who  was  reported  to  don,  meta- 
phorically, the  lower  garments  which 
are  endued  in  reality  by  man.     After 
he   became    wicked    (for  he  was  not 
always  so)  I  remember  that  he  aged 
rapidly,    instead    of    flourishing,    as 
might  have  been  expected,  like  a  green 
bay-tree.     The  school  which  he  served 
was  a  large  one  even  in  my  day,  and 
he   no  doubt  made  a  good  living  by 
catering  for  the  hundred  or  so  of  little 
fellows  for  whose  imaginary  needs  he 
provided  huge  trays  of  hot  buns  and 
other  delicacies  brought  up  smoking 
from   the  oven  on  our  release   from 
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school.     I  have  never  eaten  such  buns 
since.     To  the  Baker's  care  too  were 
consigned  the  victors  or  losers  (some- 
times the  former  required  as  much  or 
more   care   than    the    latter)    in   the 
aforesaid  fistic  arena.     He  was  wont 
(with  what  efficacy  I  forget)  to  apply 
cold  steel  to  our  bruises  and  contu- 
sions, and  even  good-naturedly  to  re- 
sign  (at    any    rate   temporarily)    on 
serious  occasions  for  our  behoof  the 
raw  beefsteak   which   had  been    pro- 
vided for  his  dinner.     His  oven  was 
always  open  to  roast  the  eggs  of  those 
of  us  who  surreptitiously  kept  hens. 
To  us  he  appeared  a  harmless  and  even 
a  good-natured  man,  though  his  good 
nature  was  perhaps  chiefly  in  evidence 
when  we  wished  to  evade  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  authorities.  It 
was  a  great  shock  when  on  re- assem- 
bling after  the  holidays  we  found  our 
friend  transformed,    as  if   by   magic, 
into  the  Wicked  Baker.    From  thence- 
forth not  a  boy  must,  under  pain  of 
severe    punishment,    enter    his   shop. 
His   trade    (for  he    had  made    little 
attempt  at  gaining   or  retaining  any 
custom  but  ours)  was  ruined  at  a  blow, 
and  the  Baker  from  that  day  was  a 
broken  man. 

His  shop  is  gone,  changed  into  some 
sort  of  an  office ;  and,  as  I  said,  the 
Baker  himself  has  no  doubt  long 
since  departed.  I  was  too  young 
accurately  to  know  what  his  sin  was, 
but  it  evidently  did  not  lay  him  open 
to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Yet  what- 
ever it  was,  he  should  have  had  some 
chance  of  forgiveness,  even  if  not  to 
the  extent  of  seventy  times  seven. 
There  are  many  to  whom  forgiveness 
is  not  even  once  accorded.  But  indeed 
the  potentate  whom  he  somehow 
offended  was  not  of  a  forgiving  nature. 
This  I  am  inclined  the  more  to  regret 
since  I  have  never  been  able  to  assure 
myself  that  he  was  so  sinless  as  not  to 
have  since  needed  for  himself  the 
mercy  that  he  denied. 

While  the  poor  Baker  is,  let  us  hope, 

at  rest,  and  the  potentate  aforesaid  has 

ceased  from  troubling,  there  must  be 

survivors,    to    whom    both    of  these 
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ministered  after  their  manner,  who 
still  shudder  at  the  intruding  recol- 
lection of  those  Monday  mornings 
whose  anticipated  misery  brought  but 
little  happiness  to  the  Sunday  ;  of  the 
glass  door  whose  veiling  with  a  green 
baize  curtain  was  but  an  unmeaning 
tribute  to  decency,  since  few  indeed 
were  ignorant  of  the  hideous  rites 
solemnised  with  such  fateful  regularity 
inside. 

Huie  exaudiri  gemitus  et  soeva  sonare 
Verbera. 

There  is  one  survivor  at  all  events 
who  can  still  recall  the  gradual  change 
from  the  stern  joy  of  the  executioner 
in  posse  to  the  breathless  pause  at  the 
enforced  ending  of  the  frantic  and 
bloodthirsty  attack;  the  feeling  that 
there  was  something  wrong  some- 
where, the  callousness  gradually  de- 
veloped. Most  assuredly  I  never  in 
those  days  doubted  that  of  the  two 
sinners  the  Butcher  was  worse  than 
the  Baker. 

Well,  I  can  soon  forget  him  again. 
There  are  actually  sorrows  to  be  met 
with  without  going  back  to  one's  boy- 
hood. Certainly  there  were  those  who 
suffered  more  than  we  did.  Youth, 
health,  and  hope  which  sprang  from 
them,  enabled  us  to  laugh,  grimly 
perhaps,  but  still  to  laugh  at  our 
troubles.  But  I  almost  wish  I  Lad 
left  the  Baker  alone;  the  Usher  (I 
never  think  of  him  if  I  can  help  it) 
was  sure  to  follow.  The  Baker,  if  he 
was  really  wicked  (I  always  had  my 
doubts  about  it),  may  have  been  de- 
serving of  some  punishment.  But  the 
Usher  ! — I  should  wonder  if  there  are 
any  ushers  nowadays,  only  if  there  are 
I  had  rather  not  know. 

Tn  old  times  when  you  went  down 
the  hill  towards  the  big  City,  you 
first  left  behind  you  the  red  brick 
residences  of  the  older  inhabitants 
surrounded  by  high- walled  gardens 
which  seemed  to  frown  on  the  gayer 
and  more  ambitious  mansions  of  the  . 
nouvecmx  riches.  Then  you  passed 
the  fashionable  repositories  with 
plate-glass  windows.     From  fashion- 
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able  the  shops  got  gradually  to  pure 
useful,  and  from  useful  degenerated 
into  downright  shabby.  Some  of 
these  last  may  possibly  have  seen 
better  days  ;  they  could  not  possibly 
have  seen  worse.  They  retired 
modestly,  and  as  if  ashamed  of 
themselves,  from  the  footpath  and 
carriage-way,  thrusting  forward  little 
bare  enclosures,  which  may  once  have 
been  lawns,  of  three  or  four  square 
yards,  between  themselves  and  the 
broken  palings  which  ran  by  the  side 
of  the  pavement.  In  one  of  these 
park-like  enclosures  two  goats  might 
generally  be  seen  strutting  about. 
The  little  shop  before  which  they 
strutted  was  one  of  the  poorest  of 
a  very  poor  class  indeed,  and  the 
goats  had  but  infrequent  opportunities 
of  butting  their  owner's  customers, 
though  what  opportunities  they  had 
they  made  the  most  of.  Ginger-beer, 
passers-by  were  informed  in  the  usual 
doggerel,  was  sold  here  (or  would  have 
been  sold  had  anybody  wanted  it)  long 
after  the  frosts  of  winter  suggested 
its  withdrawal ;  and  a  few  tarts  of 
uncertain  age,  and,  if  possible,  still 
more  uncertain  composition,  used  to 
occupy  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
little  window.  If  you  looked  in  you 
saw  a  counter  with  a  dingy  pair  of 
scales  thereon,  an  empty  barrel  which 
might  once  have  contained  herrings, 
a  bundle  or  two  of  tallow  candles 
(too  few  in  number  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  odour  of  the 
shop,  to  which  that  of  the  goats  was 
as  incense)  and  a  dirty  little  grey  old 
man  with  an  uncanny  likeness  to  the 
most  truculent  of  the  goats,  who 
shuffled  about  with  slippered  feet  and 
hands  in  pockets  while  his  little 
twinkling  black  eyes  appeared  to  be 
on  the  look-out  for  customers  who 
never  came.  Our  boys  (nice  boys, 
some  of  them,)  never  passed  the  shop 
without  hailing  him  in  uncompli- 
mentary terms  ;  when  he  would  come 
to  the  door  and  curse  them  (I  have 
no  doubt  they  richly  deserved  it)  in 
what  was  reputed  to  be  Norwegian ; 
and  indeed  no  other  language   could 


possibly  have  broken  more  bones. 
That  there  was  some  special  reason,  or 
that  he  thought  so,  for  his  animosity, 
or  for  the  regular  attentions  paid 
him  by  our  fellows  was  evident 
enough,  and  I  had  not  been    long  at 

D 's  before  I  learnt  that  the  old 

gentleman  was  no  other  than  the 
father  of  Bernstoff  the  Usher,  who 
occupied  a  very  subordinate  place 
among  our   masters.      First,    a    long 

way  first,  came  D himself,  D.D. 

and  archflogger.  Then  came  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  who  lived  in  a  house 
of  his  own,  and  took  boarders.  Next 
in  dignity  were  two  or  three  non- 
descripts of  no  particular  eminence, 
and  bringing  up  the  rear  came  poor 
Bernstoff.  The  Usher  was  a  tall,  thin, 
sallow,  by  no  means  good-looking 
man  of  about  thirty.  He  worked 
harder  and  longer  than  his  superiors, 
who  indeed  were  his  superiors  in 
nothing  but  pay  and  position;  of  what 
else,  some  would  ask,  does  superiority 
consist]  He  had  to  do  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  school,  and  to  take 
the  blame  of  everything  that  went 
wrong.  After  school-work  was  over 
it  was  his  duty  to  superintend  the 
large  boarding-house  with  its  thirty  or 
forty  boys  ;  and  he  never  had  a  minute 
to  himself ,  at  all  events  untiliiis  young 
plagues  had  disappeared  for  tbe  night. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  he  intended 
"  going  into  the  Church."  How  he 
could  have  done  so  is  a  mystery,  except 
in  the  same  way  that  we  all  went  into 
it  twice  on  Sunday,  when  of  course  he 
had  to  go  with  us,  and  to  come  out 
when  we  did.  There  was  a  rumour 
that  he  wrote  sermons  at  his  desk 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  correcting 
exercises  ;  but  I  feel  sure  he  was  too 
conscientious  for  that.  I  am  afraid 
he  was  miserably  underpaid,  or  rather 
that  he  was  hardly  paid  at  all.  On 
Saturdays,  when  we  went  off  to 
cricket,  he  used  to  go  quietly  down  the 
hill  to  visit  his  old  parent  in  the  goat- 
defended  shop.  I  hoped  he  enjoyed 
his  half -holiday,  but  it  scarcely  seems 
likely.  He  never  had  anything  ap- 
proaching to  fun  that  we  could  see  ;  he 
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never  laughed,  and  very  rarely  smiled. 
Yet  he  never  looked  cross.  There  was 
a  kind,  long-suffering  look  in  his  eyes 
which  ought  to  have -made  him  friends 
of  the  little  imps  he  was  so  forbearing 
with.  He  got  to  like  me  (I  cannot 
imagine  why)  in  his  quiet  way ;  but  I 
think  his  preference  made  me  feel 
ashamed  rather  than  proud,  though  I 
have  long  since  got  to  own  what  a  fine 
fellow  he  must  have  been.  I  have 
always  wished  that  I  had  not  known 
about  the  old  father  and  the  goats,  or 
at  all  events  that  he  had  not  known 
that  1  knew.  I  am  glad  to  remember 
that  I  never  insulted  him  as  some  did, 
and  as  we  all  might  have  done  with 
very  little  fear  of  consequences,  for  he 
was  not  supported  by  his  chief.  Poor 
fellow  !  he  died  soon  after  I  left,  and 
this  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do  ; 
the  worst  was  being  born.  Dying,  I 
fancy,  was  his  only  chance  of  **  joining 
the  Ministry  "  which  was,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  the  exact  form  his  earthly 
aspirations  had  taken.  Few  tears 
probably  were  shed  for  him,  he  would 
not  have  expected  or  understood  such 
lamentations ;  but  as  a  type  of  the 
old-fashioned,  ill-used  usher  without 
hope,  he  has  always  had  a  soft  nook  in 
my  memory.  But,  as  I  said,  I  never 
think  of  him  if  I  can  help  it.  There, 
it  is  time  they  slumbered  again,  these 
memories  so  seldom  aroused. 

So  I  started  on  my  way  down  the 
hill,  looking  about  me  slyly  for  more 
memories, — as  if  I  had  not  had  enough 
already.  Here  is  where  Keble's,  the 
fruiterer's  shop,  used  to  stand.  I 
remember  he  kept  open  on  Sunday, 
and  was  in  consequence  tabooed. 
Somewhere  about  this  spot,  in  an  old 


red-brick  mansion,  S used  to  live, 

the  unfortunate  boy  who  was  so  plump 

that    D (who  was   a  bit  of   an 

artist)  never  could  resist  flogging  him. 
He  was  removed  by  his  father,  not  a 
day  too  soon.     To   my  astonishment 

the  site  of  S 's  house  and  grounds, 

together  with  those  of  other  people 
whose  sons  used  to  wail  weekly  be- 
hind the  green  curtain,  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  a  new  People's  Park. 
This  I  enter  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen. 
The  park  is  crowded  with  nursemaids 
and  children,  young  mothers,  and  the 
like.  As  I  stand  looking  about  me, 
two  old  men  pass  by  walking  arm  in 
arm,  and  with  a  steadiness  that  sug- 
gests twice  the  circuit  of  the  little  park 
will  be  sufficient  for  their  no  longer 
juvenile  limbs.  Something  familiar 
(yet  how  unfamiliar  !)  in  their  appear- 
ance leads  me  to  examine  them,  not 
without  a  thrill  of  excitement.  Is  it  pos- 
sible they  were  at  school  with  me  %  The 
one  on  the  right  faintly  recalls  the 

giant  (as  we  thought  him)  S r,  who 

thrashed  the  'bus-conductor  so  nobly  ; 
and  the  other  might  be  (I  will  sup- 
pose  he    is)    my  old    friend  W , 

with  whom  I  had  that  encounter  in  the 
little  playground  aforesaid,  whereby 
he  gained  the  endowment  for  life  of  a 
Roman  nose.  I  would  speak  to  them, 
but  they  hobble  off  fast,  or  with  a 
plausible  imitation  of  speed.  Perhaps 
it  is  best  so,  since,  if  I  spoke  to  them 
they  would  probably  think  me!  an 
impostor  j  failing  this  they  would 
certainly  deem  me  a  bore ;  and  it  is  in 
any  case  likely  that  they  have  long 
since  forgotten  all  about  the  Wicked 
Baker. 
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"England,"  wrote  Voltaire,  in 
1731,  "is  properly  the  country  of 
sectarists.  An  Englishman,  as  one 
to  whom  liberty  is  natural,  may  go 
to  heaven  his  own  way."  The  epi- 
gram is  a  curious  commentary  upon 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  enforce 
uniformity  in  religion.  Barely  fifty 
years  before  the  great  Frenchman 
took  up  his  residence  at  Wandsworth, 
Jeffreys  had  sent  Baxter  to  prison 
and  set  Muggleton  in  the  pillory;  and 
already  if  a  man  were  willing  to  fore- 
go the  material  advantages  of  State 
employment,  he  was  at  liberty  to  riot 
in  what  the  Church  termed  schism. 
In  no  circumstances  is  it  likely  that 
Nonconformity  could  ever  have  been 
rendered  nugatory;  but  had  the 
Church  shown  more  wisdom  it  might 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Men  are  so  constructed  intellectually 
that  so  long  as  they  continue  to  think 
they  will  continue  to  differ ;  and  the 
expression  of  their  differences  will  not 
assume  its  least  colourable  aspect 
under  the  influence  of  a  violent  spirit- 
ual upheaval.  It  is  then  that  sin- 
cerity tends  to  bigotry  and  formality 
stiffens  itself  by  a  nicer  regard  for 
ceremony,  that  the  sceptic  grows 
bitterly  contemptuous,  while  for  the 
hysterical  nothing  is  too  outrageous 
provided  it  is  only  sufficiently  incom- 
prehensible. To  separate  at  such  a 
moment  the  permanent  from  the 
evanescent,  in  other  words  to  be  wise 
before  the  event,  is  always  a  task  of 
supreme  difficulty  ;  and  probably,  in 
the  whole  range  of  religious  con- 
troversy in  this  country,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  prescience  was  less 
easy  than  during  the  period  known  as 
that  of  the  Puritan  revival.  Just  as 
to  the  satirist  Lucian  watching  in 
Pagan  Rome  the  growth  of  the  mani- 
fold illusions  fostered  by  Grecian 
scepticism   and    Arabian    philosophy, 


Christianity  appeared  remarkable 
merely  on  account  of  the  simplicity 
of  its  delusions ;  just  as  to  the  ban- 
queters in  Mahomet's  house  at  Mecca 
the  suggestion  of  an  elderly  merchant 
and  a  boy  of  sixteen  girding  up  their 
loins  for  the  conversion  of  the  world 
was  provocative  of  nothing  except 
laughter ;  just  as  Pope  Leo,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  art  and  culture 
of  the  Renascence,  could  dismiss  the 
theses  on  the  church  door  at  Witten- 
berg as  the  drunken  frolic  of  a  German 
friar,  so  no  doubt  to  the  sober  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  Protectorate,  the  rant 
of  the  Independent,  the  rhodomontade 
of  the  "prophet  who  damned,"  and 
the  rhapsodies  of  the  "  man  in  leather 
breeches,"  represented  nothing  but 
folly  varying  in  degree.  Yet,  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  while 
the  Ranters  have  vanished  into  space, 
while  Muggletonianism,  after  drag- 
ging out  a  sordid  and  obscure  career, 
is  probably  extinct,  the  Quakers,  hav- 
ing enriched  humanity  by  many 
capable  and  some  eminent  citizens, 
remain  a  respected  if  a  diminishing 
body. 

The  fact  of  Fox's  success  is  suffici- 
ently plain ;  the  reason  of  it  is  by  no 
means  equally  superficial.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  conception  which  seemed 
to  entail  what  the  devout  would  have 
described  as  an  especial  blessing ; 
there  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  multi- 
tude of  tiresome  and  perplexing  detail. 
Its  fundamental  principles  were  as 
ancient  as  Christianity  itself ;  its  pe- 
culiar bulwarks  an  outrage  on  human 
intelligence.  If  it  contained  nothing 
so  comically  extravagant  as  the  Mug- 
gletonian  revelation  of  a  transparent 
deity,  it  contained  much  that  was 
sufficiently  wild  and  incoherent  to 
supply  Macaulay  with  an  excuse  for  a 
famous  and  characteristic  antithesis. 
England   has  now  grown  so  familiar 
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>vith  the  decorous  life  and  gentle 
courtesy  <»f  the  modern  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  as  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  Quakerism  in  its  militant 
epoch  was  by  no  means  always  either 
gentle  or  decorous.  The  fanaticism 
which  sent  George  Fox  trudging  over 
hill  and  moor  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  at  once  a  prophet  and  a  miracle- 
worker,  which  urged  him  to  disturb 
public  worship,  and  drove  him  bare- 
footed through  Lichfield  crying  aloud, 
"  Woe  to  this  bloody  city  I "  found  its 
inevitable  corollary  in  the  madman 
who  rode  into  Bristol  surrounded  by 
disciples  shouting,  **  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Lord  God  of  Israel/'  and  the  still 
madder  lady  who  thrust  herself  stark 
naked  into  church  before  the  Pro- 
tector, being  moved,  she  declared,  to 
appear  as  a  sign  to  the  people.  In  all 
this  there  was  not  much  calculated  to 
secure  the  support  of  any  but  the  most 
excitable  of  religious  buffoons.  It  is 
necessary  to  look  for  the  secret  of  the 
man's  influence,  and  it  is  to  be  dis- 
covered probably  in  two  simple  causes  ; 
the  magnetism  of  his  personality  and 
his  almost  superhuman  truthfulness. 
Fox  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those 
persons  exercising  a  strange  fascination 
over  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
them.  That,  with  his  neck  in  the  pil- 
lory, he  should  have  succeeded  in  tam- 
ing the  mobs  which  came  to  hurl 
brickbats  at  him,  is  not  particularly 
surprising.  Mobs  are  the  most  un- 
certain of  all  unknown  quantities, 
capable  one  moment  of  the  most  brutal 
ferocity,  and  the  next  of  mere  maudlin 
sentimentality.  That  he  should  have 
gained  and  held  the  respect  of  such 
men  as  Penn  and  Barclay  among  his 
own  following,  and  should  have  wrung 
an  unwilling  compliment  from  the 
great  Protector  himself,  is  sufficient 
proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  he  was 
no  mere  mountebank.  His  more 
questionable  antics  were  probably 
nothing  but  the  valve  through  which 
a  strangely  impressionable  nature 
found  relief  in  a  highly  charged  at- 
mosphere ;  and  were  really  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  strenuous 


fight  which,  in  the  face  of  ruffianism 
and  bigotry,  he  made  for  liberty  of 
conscience.  Out  of  the  multitude  of 
preachers,  some  supremely  honest, 
some  simply  charlatans,  whom  the 
religious  cyclone  had  cast  up  to  the 
surface,  he  alone,  despite  all  his  vapour- 
ings  and  grimaces,  seems  to  have 
fashioned  his  pulpit  out  of  the  adam- 
antine rock  of  eternal  truthfulness. 
The  very  extravagance  of  his  attack 
upon  the  pleasant  courtesies  of  life, 
and  the  pedantry  of  his  obj^tion  to 
such  everyday  words  and  phrases  as 
the  shallowness  of  his  learning  enabled 
him  to  select  for  incorporation  in  his 
index  expurgatorivSy  are  but  proof  of 
how  an  over-wrought  brain  may  reduce 
even  consistency  to  an  absurdity. 

But  the  real  work  of  Fox,  the  work 
for  which  numberless  generations  have 
had  reason  to  honour  him,  was  his 
effort  to  remove  the  bonds  which 
men,  not  content  with  wrapping  them 
about  their  own  souls,  persisted  in 
endeavouring  to  twist  about  those  of 
their  neighbours.  The  sad-visaged 
men,  with  yokes  of  names,  who  prowled 
from  village  to  hamlet  denouncing 
everything  that  tended  to  brighten 
the  struggle  for  existence,  who  loathed 
the  Christmas-tree  equally  with  the 
Maypole,  and  raged  against  bear- 
baiting,  not,  in  Macaulay's  famous 
phrase,  because  it  gave  pain  to  the 
bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to 
the  spectators,  were  as  violent  as  Laud 
himself  in  subordinating  the  cause  of 
truth  to  their  own  particular  shib- 
boleths. For  the  moment  the  Puritan 
had  mastered  the  Episcopalian,  and 
was  intent  upon  proving  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  as  intolerant  in  a  steeple 
hat  as  in  a  shovel  one.  Like  all  religious 
fanatics  Fox  was  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  secured  a  monopoly 
of  truth  ;  but  he  held  it  no  part  of  his 
revelation  ^to  indulge  in  the  punish- 
ment of  error.  He  was  a  proselytiser 
of  course,  but  it  was  of  the  stamp  of 
St.  Paul  rather  than  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
No  doubt  in  accordance  with  the  theo- 
logical bias  of  the  age,  he  was  con- 
vinced  that  those   who   rejected  his 
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gospel  were  imperilling  their  prospects 
of  salvation  ;  but  he  owned  that  truth 
could  not  be  instilled  into  the  weaker 
brethren  either  by  the  physical  torture 
of  the  boot  or  by  the  social  coaxing  of 
the  Test  Act.     Whether,  if  they  had 
ever   become  the  dominant  factor  in 
the  State,  Fox's  successors  would  have 
lived  up  to  his  theories  it  is  impossible 
to  say.     Majorities  have  an  ugly  habit 
of   ignoring  the  professions    of   their 
minority.     The  whole  history  of  the 
world  is  one  long  panorama   of  per- 
secuted turned  persecutors.     In  Rome 
the  primitive  Christians  were  thrown 
by  the  Pagans  to  the  lions  ;  when  the 
throne  of  the  CsBsars  gave  place  to  the 
Chair   of    St.    Peter,    the   Christians 
chained  the  heretic  to  the  stake.     Pro- 
testantism in   England,  having   freed 
its  neck  from  the  yoke  of  the  Papacy, 
hastened  to  submit  itself  to  the  yoke  of 
Puritanism.     Puritanism,  in   its  turn, 
fleeing  to  New  England  from  the  pil- 
lory and  the  cart-tail,  devoted  its  sur- 
plus energy  to  the  branding  of  Quakers 
and  the    hanging   of   witches.     Even 
the  Quakers,  who  had  promised  "  love  " 
to  the  Indians   under  the  great  elm 
tree  at  Shakamaxon,  ended  by  invest- 
ing their  capital  in  negroes  and  cow- 
hides. 

Such  being  the  inveterate  tendency 
of  human  endeavour,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
Quakerism  were  best  served  by  the 
very  eccentricities  of  its  conception, 
which,  by  militating  against  its  pro- 
gi'ession,  kept  its  converts  in  the  van 
of  the  struggle  for  religious  freedom, 
instead  of  by  a  complete  victory  put- 
ting them  in  a  position  to  dictate 
terms  to  their  opponents.  How  im- 
portant its  accomplishments  were,  how 
auspiciously  timed  its  birth,  may  best 
be  studied  in  the  career  of  its  founder. 

George  Fox  was  born  in  July,  1624, 
at  DrayLon-in-the-Clay,  Leicestershire. 
His  father,  Christopher  Fox,  was  by 
trade  a  weaver,  one  of  the  old  frater- 
nity of  workmen  who  bent  over  the 
weft  in  their  own  cottages,  in  the  days 
before  the  flying-shuttle  and  the  power- 
loom   had  begun  to  lear  the  factory 


chimneys    along    the    village    street. 
His  mother,  Mary  Lago,  was,    he  is 
careful   to   inform   us,    "an    upright 
woman,  of  the  stock  of  the  martyrs." 
Of  education,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  the  boy  had  none.     In  an 
age  when  a  great   noble  could  often 
with  difficulty  write  a  letter  and  the 
country     gentleman     still      regarded 
literature  with  disdain,  the  son  of  a 
village  weaver  was  scarcely  likely  to 
receive    any   such    teaching    at     all. 
Books,  indeed,   were  still  even  rarer 
than  readers.     In  the  whole  hamlet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  there 
was   probably    not    a   single   volume, 
unless    some  ancient    folio  which   in 
bygone  days  had  been  chained  to  the 
pillars  of  the  parish  church.     Some- 
thing, however,  he  did  learn,  in   that 
Leicestershire    village,    of    more    im- 
portance than  all  the  culture  of  the 
Universities,  a  love  of  absolute  veracity 
or,  as  he  put  it  in  his  Quaker  English, 
"  to  keep  to  yea  and  nay  in  all  things." 
So  that,  in   days  to  come,  when  his 
quaint  "verily"  was  heard  amid  the 
crowd  about    his  goods    at  the  fairs, 
the  purchasers  ceased  to  haggle,   for, 
said  they,  **  if  George  Fox  says  *  verily,' 
there  is  no  altering  him."     He  grew 
up  a    sober,    dreamy    youth,    taking 
little  or  no  part,  one  would  imagine, 
in  the  boisterous  frolics  on  the  village- 
green,      and     exhibiting      a     rather 
unnatural   contempt   for   frivolity   in 
his    seniors.     Such   a    spirit    seemed 
to  mark  him  out  for  the  priesthood  ; 
and  a   priest   his  parents  had  deter- 
mined upon  making  him,  when  other 
influences  were  brought  to  bear,  and  he 
was  apprenticed  instead  to  a  cobbler. 
What  line  Fox  would  have  taken  if, 
at  the  very  threshold  of    his  career, 
he  had  found  himself  a  representative 
of  the  great  State  Church,  is  a  rather 
curious  speculation.     Would  he,  like 
many  an  ardent  reformer  before  him, 
have  bowed  to  the  prejudices  of   hi& 
position    and    settled  down,    like   the 
vast  majority  of  the  rural  clergy,   to 
marry  on  a  miserable  pittance  the  cook 
of  some  fox-hunting  Tory  squire,  and 
preach   in  a   tattered    cassock    to    a^ 
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handful  of  yokels  and  dairymaids  ? 
Or  would  he,  like  a  Lnther  or  a  Wesley, 
have  risen  up,  and  rent  the  mighty 
corporation  in  which  he  found  himself 
embedded  to  the  roots  ?  The  question 
can  never  be  answered,  and  is  futile 
enough. 

Besides  being  a  maker  of  shoes  Fox's 
new  master  was  a  wool  merchant  and 
a    grazier.     In    each     capacity    Fox 
served  him  well  and  faithfully.    Indeed 
on  the  very  first  page  of  his  book  there 
occurs  a  specimen   of   that   habit   of 
self-appreciation      from     which      the 
worthy  Quaker  is  never  entirely  free  : 
**  While  I  was  with  him,"  he  writes, 
"  he  was  blest,  but  after  I  left  him  he 
broke   and   came   to    nothing."     His 
period    of    service    cannot,    however, 
have  been  a  very  long  one.     In  his 
nineteenth   year  one  of  those  trifling 
occurrences      which      so      frequently 
dominate  a  man's  whole  future  caused 
him  to  turn  his  back  for  ever  upon  the 
shoe-lasts  and  the  wool-bales,   and  to 
go  forth  clothed  in  his  garb  of  leather 
to  preach  in  the  wilderness  of  unright- 
eousness. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  decision 
was  completely  unheroic.  Chancing 
at  a  fair,  where  he  was  present  upon 
business,  on  a  couple  of  acquaintances, 
he  adjourned  with  them  to  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern  to  share  a  jug  of  ale. 
As  soon  as  his  thirst  was  satisfied  Fox 
proposed  to  leave ;  but  his  friends, 
calling  for  more  drink,  startled  him 
by  the  suggestion  that  he  who  first 
succumbed  should  pay  the  score.  To 
a  youth  in  Fox's  state  of  mental 
agitation  such  a  proposition  sounded 
little  less  than  demoniacal.  Starting 
up,  and  throwing  a  groat  upon  the 
board,  he  shook  the  dust  of  the  place 
from  off  his  feet.  He  reached  home 
in  a  condition  which  made  rest  impos- 
sible. All  night  he  paced  his  room, 
groaning  with  agony  and  calling  upon 
the  Lord  to  rescue  him.  History 
teaches  us  that  to  a  man  in  such  a 
condition  a  manifestation  of  Provi- 
dence is  practically  assured.  Fox  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Towards 
morning  the   voice    of  the   Almighty 


sounded  in  the  little  chamber,  saying  : 
"Thou  seest  how  young  people  go 
together  into  vanity,  and  old  people 
into  the  earth  ;  thou  must  forsake  all, 
young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be 
as  a  stranger  unto  all."  Thus,  he 
writes,  "  At  the  command  of  God,  the 
ninth  of  the  seventh  month,  1643,  I 
left  my  relations,  and  broke  off  all 
familiarity  or  fellowship  with  young 
or  old." 

He  wandered  slowly  south,  avoiding 
company   as   much    as    possible,    but 
seeking   help   continuously    from    the 
priests,  whom  he  found  for  the  most 
part  as   "  empty  casks,"   and  always 
communing  with  God,  and  reviewing 
his  past  life,  which  indeed,  rather,  one 
fancies,  to  his  disappointment,  seems 
to    have   been    blameless    beyond    re- 
proach.    The  disease  followed  its  usual 
course.     The  moment  came,  while  he 
was  at  Barnet,  when,  in  common  with 
all    men    of     transcendent     spiritual 
activity,  men  of  such  different  tempera- 
ment as  St.   Anthony  and   Hugh    of 
Lincoln,  he  imagined  himself  tempted 
of  the  devil.     The  struggle  was  a  sore 
one,   though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
devil    never   seems    to    have    had    a 
chance ;    and  it    drove    him    onwards 
from  his  leafy  solitude  in  the  chase  at 
Barnet  to  the  vast  metropolis  hard  by. 
What  Rome  had  proved  to  Luther, 
that   London     was    to     Fox.         The 
hoarse  roar  of  the  streets  jarred  upon 
his    already    distracted      bi^in ;    the 
scenes  of  vice  and  misery,  inevitable 
in  a  great  city,  filled  the  country- bred 
boy    with     terror.      Worn    out    and 
homesick,  his  thoughts  naturally  turned 
to  his  native  Leicestershire.     He  fled 
from  the  allurements  and  wickedness 
with  which  he  felt  himself  beset  back 
to    his    own    country    and    his    own 
people. 

It  was  the  summer  of  Marston  Moor, 
and  there  was  little  peace  to  be  found 
at  that  moment  anywhere  in  England. 
The  whole  conscience  of  the  nation 
was  fermenting  like  the  malt  in  a 
brewer's  vat.  The  country  was  swarm- 
ing with  evangelists ;  professors  Fox 
dubs  them,  believing  their  professions 
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to  be  the  most  important  part  of  them. 
Sects  were  cropping  up  like  mushrooms; 
and,  to  listen  to  their  various  exponents, 
Christianity  might  have  been  founded 
on  hate  rather  than  on  love.     The  Par- 
liamentarian army,  conceived  on  the 
lines  of  the  New  Model,  had  degenerated 
into  something  approaching  a  huge  per- 
ambulating Little  Bethel.     Wherever 
a   troop   of    Ironsides    or    a    file    of 
musketeers  appeared,  some  sour-faced 
saint,  with  a  name  purloined  from  the 
Book    of     Nehemiah,    would    thrust 
himself   into   the   parish   pulpit    and 
rave    against     everything    that    had 
been  taught  from  it  for  centuries.    The 
Ranter  cursed  the  Muggletonian ;  the 
Muggletonian  damned  all  and  sundry  ; 
the  Independent  displayed  his  affection 
for  freedom  by  clapping  both  Banter 
and  Muggletonian  in  the  Bound  House. 
Little  wonder  if,  in  the  tents  of  the 
Malignants,  wild  devil-may-care  spirits 
of  the  type  of  Goring   and   Lunsford 
jumbled  all  Puritans  up  together  as  a 
crew  of  crop-eared  canting  hypocrites. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  not 
likely    to    calm    Fox's    nerves.     His 
parents,  by  this  time  seriously  alarmed 
for  him,  would  have  had  him  marry 
and  settle  down  ;  others  of  his  friends 
were  of  opinion  that  a  little  roughing 
it  in  the  ranks  would  prove  beneficial. 
Both  suggestions  the  lad  put  stern Ij 
aside.     He  must,  he  told  his  mother, 
*'  get  wisdom  ''  before  a  wife.     As  for 
the  idea  of  carrying  a  pike  it  merely 
filled  him  with  indignation.     By  this 
time  the  devil  was  again   busy  with 
him.     His  temptations  were  more  than 
he  could  bear.     He  spent  whole  nights 
tramping   the   fields    in    prayer.     At 
last  he  again  left  his  father's  house 
and  recommenced  his  wanderings.     He 
made  a  final  effort  to  find  salvation  in 
the  Established  Church,  plodding  from 
vicarage  to  vicarage,  and  laying  bare 
his    heart   to   the    incumbents.     The 
results,  comical  enough   to  us,  must 
have  been  near  death  to  him.     One 
parson  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say, 
plied    him  with  numerous   questions, 
and    made    use    of    the    answers    to 
embellish  his  next  Sunday's   sermon. 


Another,  noticing  that  in  the  heat  of 
his  confidences  he  mistook  the  flower- 
beds for  the  garden-path,  drove  him 
away  with  a  torrent  of  abuse.  A 
third  advised  him  to  smoke  and  sing 
psalms,  and  when  his  back  was  turned 
made  fun  of  him  to  the  dairymaids 
Finally,  one  old  gentleman,  who 
evidently  could  not  comprehend  any 
one  save  a  lunatic  being  in  trouble 
about  his  soul,  insisted  upon  physick- 
ing and  bleeding  him.  But  it  was  the 
boy's  mind,  not  his  stomachy  that  was 
disordered ;  no  number  of  incisions 
could  draw  a  drop  of  blood  from  his 
veins.  Despairing  of  human  aid  he 
fell  back  once  more  upon  the  divine 
command  that  he  should  withdraw 
himself  entirely  from  the  world.  He 
prayed  and  fasted  continually;  he 
passed  whole  days  hidden  in  hollow 
trees,  and  whole  nights  with  no  other 
roof  over  him  than  the  sky.  Sud- 
denly, when  the  darkness  seemed  most 
blinding,  a  way  was  opened  for  him 
into  light.  One  morning,  as  he  was 
walking  towards  Coventry,  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  a  university 
education  was  not  in  itself  sufficient 
to  qualify  a  man  for  the  ministry. 
Henceforth  his  contempt  for  the 
Establishment  was  supreme. 

The  gravity  and  insistence  with 
which  Fox  dwells  upon  so  extraor- 
dinarily natural  a  conclusion  compel 
the  inference  that  it  was  the  first 
link  in  that  chain  of  reasoning  by 
which,  in  years  to  come,  his  soul 
swurg  safely  at  anchor  amidst  **  the 
raging  waves,  foul  weather,  tempests, 
and  temptations  "  which  compose  the 
ocean  of  doubt.  From  that  moment 
he  became  less  of  a  recluse,  and  wan- 
dered about  the  neighbouring  country 
in  search  of  ** tender"  people.  This 
time  he  gave  the  Church  a  wide  berth, 
and  passed  more  among  Dissenters, 
who,  in  the  end,  do  not  appear  to 
have  impressed  him  much  more  fa- 
vourably. He  stumbled  across  some 
of  the  many  erratic  developments  in 
which  the  mental  activity  of  the  day 
was  exploding  itself.  In  the  vale  of 
Belvoir  he  fell  in  with  a  little  body 
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of  Pantheists  among  whom  he  made 
some  converts.  He  was  even  more 
successful  with  a  people  who  relied 
for  guidan.  e  upon  the  interpretation 
of  dreams.  But  he  was  routed  by 
some  atrabilious  misogynists  who  held 
that  no  woman  possessed  a  soul,  no 
more,  they  assured  him,  than  a  goose. 
Later  on,  in  their  prison  at  Coventry, 
he  had  his  first  encounter  with  the 
Eanters,  and  was  shocked  and  dazed 
by  the  blasphemy  which  led  them  to 
proclaim  that  they  were  God. 

By  this  time  Fox  was  fairly  em- 
barked upon  his  career  as  a  reformer. 
The  devil,  it  is  true,  ttill  continued  to 
plague  him,  but  the  old  feeling  of 
terror  was  fast  giving  place  to  one  of 
ecstasy.  Towards  the  close  of  1647 
one  Brown,  being  on  his  death-bed, 
had  visions  of  him,  and  prophesied 
that  he  would  prove  the  chosen  in- 
strument of  the  Lord.  Immediately 
his  carnal  body  underwent  a  species 
of  transfiguration.  His  countenance 
and  person,  he  declares,  were  changed 
as  if  they  had  been  new  moulded. 
Henceforth,  instead  of  hiding  in  trees, 
he  stood  forth  to  combat  unrighteous- 
ness. In  the  town-meetings  of  the 
Dissenters,  in  the  gatherings  by  the 
hedgerows  and  in  the  fields,  at  the 
boards  of  magistracy,  even  in  the 
aisles  of  the  churches  at  the  close  of 
divine  service,  his  voice  was  heard 
proclaiming  his  gospel  of  justice  and 
perfection.  The  result  of  his  eloquence 
not  infrequently  took  the  course  he 
had  taught  himself  to  expect )  and 
after  a  great  meeting  at  Mansfield, 
the  house  in  which  he  had  prayed 
was  shaken  like  the  chamber  of  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  At  length,  in 
the  beginning  of  1648,  the  Lord  spoke 
to  him  again,  and  commanded  him  to 
go  out  into  the  world  to  preach  re- 
pentance unto  men. 

Hitherto  Fox's  troubles  had  arisen 
entirely  from  his  own  spiritual  ac- 
tivity. He  was  now  to  experience 
jiersecution  at  the  hands  of  others. 
His  disciples,  known  in  those  days  as 
the  Children  of  Light,  were  rapidly 
increasing ;    and    were   beginning  to 


attract  attention  as  much  by  the 
quaintness  as  by  the  earnestness  of 
their  proceedings.  Their  grand  method 
of  attack  lay  in  attending  at  the 
churches  (steeple-houses  as  they  pre- 
ferred to  denominate  them,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  primitive  meaning  of 
church  as  a  congregation)  in  order,  by 
disputing  with  the  parson,  to  convince 
his  flock  of  error.  As  a  result  they 
had  been  denounced  as  mere  brawlers 
in  sacred  places ;  and  people  who  read 
history  without  appreciating  the  varia- 
tion of  custom  with  succeeding  ages, 
have  honestly  come  to  regard  them  as 
such.  In  point  of  fact  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  law 
of  the  seventeenth  century  distinctly 
authorised  a  person  at  the  close  of  the 
sermon  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
the  priest.  It  was  this  right  of  which 
Fox  availed  himself ;  and  to  call  him 
and  his  followers  brawlers,  because 
on  exceptional  occasions  they  were  so 
carried  away  as  to  interrupt  the  ser- 
vice before  the  appointed  time,  is 
absurd  and  unjust.  Had  Fox  had 
behind  him  the  long  swords  of  the 
Independent  troopers,  who  made  little 
of  ejecting  the  minister  bodily  from 
his  pulpit,  no  doubt  he  might  have 
acted  with  impunity.  But  having  no 
more  material  support  than  the  prayers 
of  a  few  poor  men,  who  had  accepted 
literally  the  gospel-teaching,  "  Whoso- 
ever smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek 
turn  to  him  the  other  also,"  the  very 
first  time  his  feeling  overcame  him 
(it  was  in  a  church  at  Nottingham, 
where  "  all  the  people  seemed  as  fallow 
ground  "),  he  found  himself  seized  by 
the  constable,  and  cast  incontinently 
into  "  a  nasty,  stinking  prison." 

The  days  passed  in  that  prison  were 
the  prelude  to  many  months  of  con- 
finement. Wandering,  as  he  neces- 
sarily did,  up  and  down  the  country, 
he  made  during  the  next  thirty  years 
the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  gaols 
between  Bodmin  and  Carlisle.  What 
he,  a  prisoner  for  conscience'  sake, 
suffered  in  that  time,  starved  by  one 
gaoler,  cudgelled  by  another,  denied 
the  common  decencies  of  life,  and  im- 
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mured  with  the  vilest  scum  of  the 
criminal  population,  must  to  a  great 
extent  be  imagined.  In  the  whole  of 
his  wonderful  journal  there  is  an 
absence  of  acidity  and  a  dignity  of 
diction  that  disguises  the  worst  hor- 
rors of  prison  life  in  the  seventeenth 
century  Sometimes  his  patience  over- 
came the  passions  of  bis  captors.  At 
Nottingham  he  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  the  sheriff,  that  the  good 
man  (his  name  was  Reckless)  rushed 
from  his  house  in  his  slippers  to 
preach  repentance  in  the  market-place. 
One  night  at  Derby  the  prison-keeper 
burst  into  his  cell,  crying,  "I  have 
been  as  a  lion  against  you,  but  now  I 
come  like  a  lamb,  and  like  the  gaoler 
that  came  to  Paul  and  Silas  trembling." 
These,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  the 
exceptions.  For  the  most  part  the 
men  remained,  after  their  kind,  brutal. 
Sometimes,  however.  Fox  obtained  a 
victory  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he 
was  sufficiently  human  to  enjoy.  As 
when  he  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the 
lame  wife  of  the  gaoler  at  Leicester 
who  was  wont  to  beat  her  husband 
with  her  crutch ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  young  fellow,  one  Hunter  of  Lan- 
caster, who,  being  ordered  to  convey 
him  on  horseback  to  Scarborough 
Castle,  whiled  away  the  time  by  lash- 
ing the  quadruped  till  the  rider  nearly 
tumbled  off,  crying  out  all  the  time, 
*'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Fox  V  "I  told 
him,"  says  Fox,  meekly,  "  it  was  not 
civil  in  him  to  do  so  j "  then,  very 
drily,  '^Soon  after  the  Lord  cut  him 
off.*' 

The  imprisonment  at  Nottingham 
had  the  usual  result  of  such  methods. 
Fox  left  the  gaol  convinced  more 
than  ever  that  he  was  the  chosen 
vessel  of  the  Lord,  and  even  that 
power  had  been  granted  him  to  heal 
the  sick  and  cast  out  devils.  Coming 
to  Mansfield  Woodhouse  he  heard  of 
a  **  distracted  woman"  whom  the 
doctors  could  not  even  so  much  as 
succeed  in  bleeding.  The  poor 
creature  was  probably  in  the  same 
state  of  mental  excitement  as  Fox  him- 
self, when  the  lancet  and   boluses  of 


Parson  Macham  refused  to  act  on 
him  ;  but  he  was  confident  that  the 
devil,  and  not  hysteria,  was  the  root 
of  the  complaint.  Entering  the 
house,  he  told  the  keepers  to  unbind 
her,  and  then  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  bade  her  be  still.  Whereupon, 
whether  from  astonishment  or  relief, 
she  actually  became  so,  and  shortly 
after  received  the  truth.  The  cure 
was  not  a  singular  one.  Many,  Fox 
assures  us,  were  made  whole  in  those 
days,  more  than  the  "  unbelieving  age 
was  able  to  receive."  The  people  of 
Mansfield  Woodhouse  were,  however, 
of  the  scoffers.  Catching  the  miracle- 
worker  in  the  street,  they  half 
murdered  him  and  stoned  him  out 
of  the  place.  But  Fox  was  not  to  be 
terrified  by  brickbats.  Learning  at 
Twy  Cross  that  there  was  a  man 
given  over  by  the  physicians,  he  at 
once  ascended  to  the  death-chamber 
and  "  spake  the  word  of  life  "  over 
him  that  was  sick,  so  that  he  at  once 
began  to  mend.  In  this  instance  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  Fox  was  a 
better  doctor  than  he  knew.  In  an 
age  when  the  lancet  was  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  the  village  practi- 
tioner, when  live  lice  were  considered 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  ague,  and  pow 
ders  scraped  from  mummies  were  the 
joy  of  such  as  could  afford  them,  any- 
thing so  wholesome  as  the  prayers  of 
a  good  man  may  well  have  proved 
efficacious.  Fox,  however,  did  not 
look  at  it  in  that  light.  Strong  in 
his  sense  of  election,  he  pressed  upon 
his  way,  and  came  to  Derby. 

His  reputation  had  preceded  him. 
The  dissenting  ministers  and  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment,  alike 
jealous  of  their  authority,  were  deter- 
mined upon  suppressing  him.  At  his 
very  first  attempt  to  speak  in  public 
the  constables  were  called  in,  and  he 
was  hauled  before  the  magistrates. 
Then  followed  one  of  those  curious 
scenes  which  were  enacted  whenever 
he  appeared  in  the  dock.  Called  upon 
to  account  for  his  presence  in  the 
town,  he  replied  that  it  was  at  the 
command    of    God,    and    bade   them 
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tremble  at  His  word.  The  answer  so 
irritated  one  of  the  justices  named 
Bennet,  that  he  retaliated  with  the 
term  Quaker,  a  word  which,  muttered 
in  anger,  quickly  became  historical. 
But  Fox  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Falling  upon  his  knees  he  began  to  pray 
aloud  for  the  offender.  This  so 
maddened  Bennet  that  he  sprang 
from  his  seat  and,  running  across 
the  court-house,  struck  him  where  he 
knelt.  Having  thus  established  their 
respect  for  law,  the  Bench  pro- 
ceeded to  commit  the  prisoner  for 
blasphemy.  There  was,  however, 
considerably  more  force  in  the  blow 
than  in  the  charge.  And  the  magis- 
trates, having  got  him  in  prison,  seem 
to  have  become  sensible  of  their  error. 
They  accordingly  found  means  to 
approach  him  with  a  view  to  conniv- 
ing at  his  escape.  But  they  had 
mistaken  their  man.  Fox,  who  after- 
wards declined  a  pardon  from  the 
King  for  an  offence  of  which  he  had 
held  himself  innocent,  was  not  likely 
to  be  guilty  of  playing  into  the  hands 
of  so  shallow  a  creature  as  Bennet. 
In  the  prison  therefore  he  remained 
until  the  moment  of  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  when,  the  Parliament 
being  in  want  of  men,  the  justices  be- 
thought them  of  a  new  idea,  and  send- 
ing for  him  tendered  him  press- money, 
and  would  have  made  him  a  soldier. 
The  action  of  course  was  persecution 
in  its  most  naked  form,  but  Fox's 
refusal  supplied  an  apparently  legal 
excuse  for  a  further  term  of  imprison- 
ment. How  long  the  game  would 
have  gone  on  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
There  were  those  who  thought  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Powers  to 
make  an  end  of  him  ;  a  result  which 
in  the  days  of  prison  fever  might  not 
have  been  long  delayed.  Fox,  how- 
ever, was  under  no  such  apprehension. 
He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  was 
the  special  care  of  the  Almighty,  and 
that  in  the  appointed  season  all  would 
be  well.  Accordingly  he  calmly 
announces  that,  towards  the  close  of 
1G51,  it  pleased  God  to  visit  the  town 
with   a  pestilence,  which  so  alarmed 


his  persecutors  that  they  threw  open 
the  doors  of  his  prison.  He  had 
been  in  gaol  just  on  twelve  months. 

For  the  next  few  years  he  roamed 
about  the  northern  counties,  adding  to 
the  numbers  and  stirring  up  the  zeal 
of  his  followers.  It  was  a  time  of 
fearful  hardship  endured  with  singular 
fortitude  and  gentleness.  Hounded 
by  ministers  of  all  denominations  who 
feared  comparison  with  his  saintliness  ; 
stoned  and  beaten  by  savage  mobs ; 
mocked  even  by  the  little  children 
taught  to  jeer  at  the  man  in  leather 
breeches ;  sometimes  in  prison,  never 
knowing  a  home  j  driven  from  door 
to  door,  and  refused  even  food  or 
shelter ;  sleeping  in  winter  in  the  deep 
snow  in  the  fields,  and  in  summer 
fainting  from  heat  and  exhaustion,, 
forced  to  lap  the  green  water  in  the 
ditches,  but  never  faltering,  never 
murmuring,  never  doubting,  he  held 
on  his  way.  Until  at  last,  one  grey~ 
morning  in  1654,  torn  overnight  by 
the  Ironsides  from  a  Friends'  meeting 
at  Whetstone,  he  knelt  by  the  bedside 
of  Hacker,  the  regicide,  in  Leicester, 
and  learned  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to 
London,  charged  with  plotting  against 
the  Protector. 

Early  one  morning,  a  few  weeks 
later.  Fox  presented  himself  under 
escort  at  Whitehall.  The  Protector 
was  not  yet  giving  audience,  but 
the  prisoner  was  permitted  to 
ascend  to  his  apartments.  He  found 
Cromwell  partially  dressed,  and,  having 
saluted  him  with  the  words,  "Peace 
be  to  this  house,"  planted  himself 
before  him  and  plunged  straightway 
into  an  exhortation  upon  godly  living. 
Cromwell  listened  to  him  patiently, 
drew  him  on  to  speak  of  general 
religious  topics,  and  then,  brushing 
aside  all  theological  difference,  asked 
him  point  blank  why  he  must  be 
always  quarrelling  with  the  ministers. 
The  question,  coming  from  the  man 
who,  with  his  hat  on  his  head  and  his 
Ironsides  at  his  heels,  had  stalked  up 
the  nave  at  Ely  and  roughly  bidden 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Hitch  to  **  Leave  off  that 
fooling  and  come  down,"  was  a  curious- 
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one  and  touched  Fox  to  the  quick. 
Ever  since  he  had  had  it  opened  to 
him  that  the  universities  were  not 
the  royal  road  to  heaven,  his  contempt 
for  their  graduates  had  been  gathering 
force.  He  launched  out  into  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  whole  brood,  men  he 
declared  who  **  preached  for  filthy 
lucre,  and  for  hire,  who  divined  for 
money,  and  were  covetous  and 
greedy."  Then,  noticing  that  the 
room  was  filling  with  people,  he  ceased 
suddenly,  and  stood  back.  As  he  did 
so  Cromwell  sprang  up  and  seized  his 
hand  :  "  Come  again  to  my  house," 
he  cried,  "  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but 
an  hour  a  day  together,  we  should  be 
nearer  one  to  the  other.*'  Thus  they 
parted,  and  as  he  descended  the  stairs 
he  learned  that  it  was  Cromwell's  wish 
that  he  should  dine  in  the  great  hall 
with  the  household.  Sternly  and 
somewhat  surlily,  he  declined.  "  Let 
the  Protector  know,"  said  he,  **  that  I 
will  not  eat  of  his  meat  or  drink  of 
his  drink."  The  reply  raised  him 
even  higher  in  Cromwell's  estimation. 
**  Now,"  cried  he,  in  a  sentence  which 
showed  how  much  in  accord  he  was 
with  Fox's  strictures  on  the  ministers, 
**  now  I  see  that  there  is  a  people 
risen  that  I  cannot  win  either  with 
gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places  ;  but 
all  other  sects  and  people  I  can." 

The  two  men  met  occasionally  after 
that.  One  day  Fox,  riding  into  town 
from  Kingston,  caught  sight  of  Crom- 
well's coach  near  Hyde  Park,  and 
pushed  towards  it.  The  guards  would 
have  driven  him  back,  but  the  Pro- 
tector recognised  him,  and  shouted  to 
them  to  let  him  pass.  The  two  men 
talked  together  earnestly  till  they 
reached  St.  James's,  when  they  parted 
with  a  promise  from  Fox  to  attend 
next  day  at  Whitehall.  **  I  can  give 
you  good  news,"  laughed  the  Protector 
to  one  of  his  wife's  maids  as  he 
entered  the  Palace  ;  *'  Mr.  Fox  is  come 
to  town."  When  they  met  next  day 
the  stern  old  warrior  was  in  one 
of  those  playful  moods  into  which,  as 
troubles  thickened  about  him,  he  less 
and  less   frequently  lapsed.       Seated 


carelessly  upon  the  edge  of  a  table  he 
bantered  the  Quaker  unceasingly,  and 
dismissed  him  with  the  laughing,  but 
extremely  true  reflection  that  his  self- 
satisfaction  was  by  no  means  the  least 
part  of  him.  A  year  or  so  later  Fox 
saw  him  for  the  last  time.  He  met 
him  riding  into  Hampton.  "  Before  I 
came  to  him,"  he  writes,  "  as  he  rode 
at  the  head  of  his  Life  Guards,  I  saw 
and  felt  a  waft  of  death  go  forth 
against  him."  A  few  nights  later, 
while  a  terrific  storm  was  raging  over 
London,  the  strong  spirit  passed  away. 
Fox  had  lost  a  sincere  and  a  powerful 
friend. 

It  was  during  this  residence  of  Fox 
in  London  that  he  became  involved  in 
that   extraordinary  controversy  with 
regard  to  which  he  is   so   eloquently 
silent  in  his  journal.     While  he  had 
been  tramping  the  moors  and  climbing 
the  hills  of  Yorkshire  and  of  Cumber- 
land,   a    half-mad    tailor,    by     name 
Ludowick  Muggleton,  had  been  haunt- 
ing the  taverns  and  alleys  about  Old 
St.    Paul's,    proclaiming  a  revelation 
evolved   partly   from    a  study  of  the 
mystical    effusions    of    those    quaint 
dreamers    Jacob    Bohme    and    Hans 
Eckhart,    and    partly   from   his    own 
crazy  brain.    The  universe,  he  roundly 
declared,  was  governed  by  a  deity  trans- 
parent as  crystal  and  in  height  just  six 
feet,  whose  viceregent  upon  earth  he, 
Ludowick,  was.     Like  all  the  popular 
theologians  of  the  day,  to  whom  Fox 
was  so  markedly  opposed,  he  relied  for 
proselytism  upon  the  reality    of   the 
flames   of   hell.      Indeed,   he  naively 
admitted  that  his  own  conversion  was 
wrought,  not  so  much  by  a  desire  to  be 
saved,  as  because  he  was  not  minded 
to    be   damned.      The   apostleship   of 
such  as  chose  to  seek  him  out  he  ac- 
cepted without  emotion  ;  the  strictures 
of  such  as  dared  to  differ  from  him  he 
met  with  lavish  sentences  of  damnation. 
That  such  colossal  folly  should  have 
survived  in  a  concrete  form  down  to 
our  own  times  is  remarkable  enough  ; 
that     it    at    one    time    should    have 
assumed    so   serious   a  complexion  as 
to   threaten    the    very    existence    of 
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Quakerism,  is  perhaps  more  remark- 
able still.  The  leaders  of  the  Ranters 
had  already  capitulated  unconditionally 
to  Muggleton,  when  the  defection  of 
some  weaker  Friends  warned  Fox  that 
the  struggle  could  no  longer  be  avoided. 
A  great  debate  was  held  at  a  hall  in 
Eastcheap  and,  whoever  had  the  best 
of  the  argument,  Fox  had  the  worst  of 
the  vote.  Muggleton  left  the  meeting 
in  triumph,  having  publicly  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  damnation  on 
Fox.  Thenceforth  he  never  showed 
for  his  opponents  anything  except  the 
cool  contempt  of  assured  mastery. 
Fox  however  was  not  to  be  disposed  of 
by  mere  vapouring.  He  was  fashioned 
in  a  very  different  clay  frcm  the 
lunatics  and  tipplers  whom  Muggleton 
had  so  often  frightened  into  their 
graves.  He  continued  the  contest 
through  the  medium  of  pamphlets 
with  a  bitterness  suspiciously  akin  to 
weakness,  and  only  retired  from  it  when 
he  found,  in  Penn  and  Farns worth, 
men  even  better  equal  to  cope  with  the 
multitudinous  vituperation  of  his  rival, 
men  who  certainly  did  not  apply  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  their  po- 
lemical writings,  but  who  gave  back 
curse  for  curse  with  astonishing 
fecundity. 

The  incident  is  one  on  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  Fox's  extreme  admirers 
have  preferred  to  keep  silence.  And 
indeed  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the 
sordid  squabble,  and  to  follow  him  out 
from  the  hum  and  roar  of  London  streets 
upon  his  crusade  against  the  flesh  and 
the  devil  ;  to  watch  his  exertions  for 
getting  the  children  of  the  street  taught 
trades  ;  to  listen  to  his  voice,  two  full 
centuries  before  its  time,  denouncing 
the  ferocity  of  the  penal  code  ;  and  to 
hear  him  pleading  with  Parliament 
and  with  King  for  complete  religious 
toleration.  In  London  he  had  been 
under  the  protection  of  Cromwell ;  in 
the  west  country  he  had  to  deal  with 
Desborough,  a  person  with  no  poetry 
in  his  composition.  Brought  up  before 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he  decUned  to 
remove  his  hat,  on  the  grounds  that 
to  make  obeisance  to  man  was  against 


the  law  of  God  and  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  **  Come,"  cried  the 
Judge,  "  where  had  they  hats  from 
Moses  to  Daniel  ?  Come,  answer  me  ; 
I  have  you  fast  now."  **  The  three 
children,"  returned  Fox,  "  were  cast 
into  the  fiery  furnace  with  their  hats 
on."  He  was  promptly  committed  to 
Launceston  gaol  for  contempt.  His 
gaoler  was  a  thief  branded  in  the 
hand  ;  his  cell  a  hole  in  the  old  keep, 
two  inches  deep  in  oozing  slime,  so 
noisome  that  he  was  forced  to  burn 
the  straw  thrown  to  him  as  bedding, 
to  avoid  being  poisoned.  At  the  end 
of  nine  weeks  he  was  released,  still 
contumacious.  Little  wonder  that 
Hugh  Peters  told  Cromwell  that  if 
the  Government  wished  to  convert 
England  to  Quakerism,  they  were 
going  the  way  to  do  it. 

Fox's  first  act  on  his  release  was  to 
preach  defiantly  in  the  streets  of 
Launceston.  Then"  he  set  out  to  visit 
the  Friends  throughout  the  country. 
He  rode  by  Exeter  to  Bristol,  and 
crossing  the  Severn  came  to  Cardiff. 
For  weeks,  attended  by  one  faithful 
follower,  John  ap  John,  he  wandered 
among  the  Welsh  hills,  enduring 
incredible  privation  and  often  barely 
escaping  with  his  life.  Pressing 
steadily  north  he  reached  Liverpool, 
whose  miles  of  docks  and  forests  of 
chimneys  were  then  represented  by  a 
little  sea-port  of  four  thousand  souls. 
Passing  through  Manchester,  whose 
warehouses  were  already  filling  with 
the  cotton  bales  of  Smyrna,  he  entered 
Cumberland,  the  scene  of  his  earlier 
struggle  with  that  potent  sheriff 
Wilfred  Lawion.  From  whence,  tak- 
ing with  him  one  Robert  Widders, 
"  a  thundering  man  against  hypocrisy 
and  deceit,"  he  climbed  through  the 
Cheviots  into  Scotland.  Upon  Scot- 
land Fox  seems  to  have  made  no  im- 
pression whatever.  He  was  not 
persecuted ;  he  was  simply  ignored. 
The  Council,  it  is  true,  at  last  ordered 
him  to  cross  the  border  within  seven 
days,  but  they  appear  to  have  per- 
mitted him  to  construe  the  seven 
pretty  elastically.      The  people,  still 
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under  the  spell  of  the  hideous  eschat- 
ology  of  Knox  and  Calvin,  were  little 
in  the  humour  to  listen  to  the  doctrine 
of  perfection.  At  Stirling  the  townsfolk 
Attended  a  horse-race  in  preference  to 
his  sermon.  In  the  whole  great  city 
•of  Glasgow  he  could  not  muster  an 
audience  of  one.  Even  in  EMinburgh, 
where  the  Lord  blinded  the  sentries 
to  enable  him  to  pass  the  gates,  he 
was  only  indifferently  successful.  At 
Johnstone  he  was  seized  gently  but 
firmly,  and  put  across  the  river.  It 
was  in  vain  that  on  market-days  he 
took  his  stand  beneath  the  village 
cross ;  the  populace  took  no  notice  of 
him,  not  so  much  as  to  throw  a 
carrot  at  him.  Still  there  were  times 
when  his  earnestness  thawed  the  frost 
of  his  unwilling  listeners,  and  the 
deep  northern  nature  answered  back  in 
unexpected  sympathy.  These,  how- 
ever, were  the  exceptions.  The  Scotch, 
he  declares,  **  being  a  dark  and  carnal 
people,  gave  little  heed ;  but  the 
husbandman  is  to  wait  in  patience." 
Comforted  with  that  he  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  rode  south 
again. 

Fox  arrived  in  London  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Protectorate.  He  was 
there  when  Thomas  Aldam,  despairing 
at  Cromwell's  indifference  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  Friends,  took  off  his 
cap  at  Whitehall  and,  having  rent  it 
in  pieces  in  the  approved  biblical 
manner,  cast  the  pieces  at  the 
Protector's  feet,  with  the  words, 
**  So  shall  thy  Government  be 
rent  from  thee  and  thy  house." 
No  doubt  Fox  honestly  believed  that 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the 
Restoration,  just  as  Muggleton,  after 
having  admonished  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples for  taking  upon  himself  to 
damn  a  dozen  odd  scoffers,  remarked 
parenthetically,  "Not  but  that  I 
do  believe  they  will  all  be  damned." 
A  habit  of  noting  only  the  results 
which  fit  is  an  indiscretion  common  to 
all  fanatics.  Fox  himself  never  omits 
to  add  to  the  tale  of  those  who,  like 
^*  Old  Preston's  wife,"  came  to  an  un- 
timely end  after  making  light  of  him. 


At  the  same  time,  if  the  sum  of  those 
who  jeered  and  were  cut  off  could  be 
deducted  from  the  sum  of  those  who 
jeered  with  impunity,  the  death-rate 
would  probably  be  found  to  have  re- 
mained stationary.  The  Quakers, 
however,  gained  little  by  Monk's  ac- 
tion. If  the  oath  of  abjuration,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth 
judges,  had  proved  a  whip,  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  in  the  hands  of  those  of 
the  King,  quickly  developed  into 
a  scorpion.  If  he  taunted  them 
with  their  subserviency  to  the  Pro- 
tector, they  tendered  him  the  oath  ; 
if  he  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
Declaration  of  Breda,  they  tendered 
him  the  oath ;  even  when  he  had 
walked  straight  through  the  flaws  of 
the  indictment,  they  fell  back  on  the 
oath.  "  You  shall  have  the  law,"  cried 
one  of  them  furiously,  when  he  had 
been  beaten  hopelessly  in  open  court 
at  his  own  trade.  **  You  are  acquitted 
on  the  charge.  Now  tender  him  the 
oath."  It  was  in  vain  he  protested 
unceasingly  against  being  ordered  to 
swear  on  a  book  that  forbade  swearing. 
The  judges  remained  obdurate;  and 
he  continued  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  country  gaols  with  increasing 
velocity. 

When  the  King  had  been  some  nine 
years  upon  the  throne  Fox  determined 
to  visit  the  Friends  in  Ireland.  At 
the  first  blush  there  is  something 
almost  comical  at  the  idea  of  an 
Irishman  in  Quaker  habiliments. 
Those,  however,  to  whom  Fox  turned 
were  not  so  much  the  Celtic  Catholics 
as  the  Presbyterian  Planters  of  the 
Pale.  Sailing  from  Liverpool  he 
landed  at  Dublin,  where  "  the  earth 
and  air  smelt,"  he  thought,  "with 
the  corruption  of  the  nation."  His 
first  act  was  characteristic.  He  issued 
a  challenge  to  all  the  priests  to  public 
disputation.  The  years  following  the 
storm  of  Drogheda  were,  however,  not 
the  time  at  which  one  would  naturally 
have  expected  to  find  Rome  active.  No 
answers,  save  a  few  savage  mutter- 
ings,  came  to  his  proposal  ;  and  he 
was  able  to  take  a  bloodless  triumph 
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in  a  document  in  which  he  compared 
them  disadvantageously  with  the 
priests  of  Baal,  who  indeed  **  tried 
their  wooden  god,"  while  the  Catholics 
dare  venture  nothing  with  theirs  of 
bread  and  wine.  The  Presbyterians, 
however,  proved  of  tougher  fibre. 
The  Mayor  of  Cork  put  the  soldiers 
on  his  track  ;  and  it  was  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  he  was  able 
to  hold  the  meetings  which  he  declares 
were  abundantly  blessed.  After  a 
short  stay  he  returned  to  Dublin, 
whence  he  sailed  amidst  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Friends,  who  followed 
him  to  sea  in  their  little  boats,  ''  at 
least  a  league,  though  not  without 
danger." 

The  year  of  Fox's  return  to  England 
is  memorable  as  the  date  of  the 
solitary  action  of  his  career  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  considered  his 
personal  feelings.  Seventeen  years 
previously  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance, in  the  Lake  country,  of  Judge 
Fell  and  his  wife  Margaret.  They 
had  been  among  his  earliest  converts 
and  had  stood  nobly  by  him  in  the 
storm  of  obloquy  and  persecution 
which  had  then  threatened  to  over- 
whelm him.  Upon  the  death  of  her 
husband,  which  occurred  shortly  after, 
Margaret  had  thrown  herself  actively 
into  the  work  of  propagation,  and  had 
bravely  borne  her  load  of  imprison- 
ment and  revilement.  She  had  stood 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  be- 
tween Fox  and  his  tormentors,  and 
it  was  to  her  personal  intercession  with 
the  King  that  the  Quakers  owed  such 
little  freedom  as  they  had.  If  some- 
thing warmer  than  friendship  had  not 
grown  up  between  the  two  it  would 
have  been  strange.  Their  marriage, 
which  took  place  now  in  Bristol, 
was  the  product  of  many  years  of 
comradeship  in  trial.  It  was  one 
on  both  sides  of  purest  affection ; 
and  Fox's  letters  to  his  "dear 
heart,*'  though  they  are  neither 
numerous  nor  lengthy,  strike  a  new 
note  of  tenderness.  But  their  happi- 
ness was  not  long  undisturbed  ;  within 
a  few  weeks  they  were  both  prisoners 


in     distant      gaols     for     conscience' 
sake. 

By  this  time  the  Quakers  were 
beginning  to  push  their  peculiar 
tenets  beyond  their  native  shores. 
They  had  overrun  Holland,  that 
ancient  home  of  religious  freedom; 
they  were  settlers  in  the  great  trading 
cities  of  the  north  German  seaboard  ; 
they  lay  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition at  Malta,  and  were  seen  in  the 
bazaars  of  Alexandria ;  they  were  to 
be  found  on  the  plantations  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  upon  the 
clearances  of  the  North  American 
colonies )  and  they  even  talked  of 
carrying  the  truth  to  the  mandarins  of 
Canton.  Fox  was  no  longer  young  ; 
the  terrible  hardships  he  had  endured 
had  made  him  prematurely  old  ;  but 
with  indomitable  courage  he  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  seas  to  take  his 
part  in  the  crusade. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1671,  he 
sailed  from  Gravesend  aboard  the 
Industry.  The  same  evening  they 
hove  to  off  Deal  to  land  the  friends 
of  the  passengers,  among  them  Fox's 
wife.  The  voyage  proved  anything 
but  a  pleasure-party.  The  vessel  took 
eight  inches  of  water  an  hour,  and 
from  the  start  the  passengers  were 
forced  to  join  the  crew  at  the  pumps  ; 
three  weeks  out  from  London  they 
were  chased  by  a  Sallee  pirate,  and 
only  avoided  capture  owing  to  a  dark 
night  and  a  fresh  gale.  At  last,  after 
a  voyage  of  just  under  two  months, 
they  made  Barbadoes,  and  dropped 
anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay.  Three  months 
later  they  again  took  ship  and  after 
touching  at  Jamaica,  landed  in  Mary- 
land. Fox  remained  in  America  a 
little  over  two  years.  During  that 
time,  though  in  the  weakest  health,  he 
managed  to  make  his  way  through  the 
miles  of  forest  and  prairie  that  hedged 
round  the  English  colonies  from 
Carolina  to  Rhode  Island.  The  spasm 
of  persecution  which  had  driven 
Williams  out  of  the  Bay  State,  and 
built  the  gallows  of  the  Salem  witches, 
had  spent  itself.  Fox  was  received 
everywhere   with  kindness  and   with 
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affection  ;  even  the  negroes  and  the 
Indians  listened  to  him  with  attention 
and  respect.  One  could  wish  that  he 
had  spoken  out  with  all  the  might 
that  was  in  him  against  the  growing 
curse  of  slavery ;  had  he  done  so  he 
might  have  saved  his  cause  in  America 
from  the  stain  of  an  indelible  disgrace. 
As  it  was,  he  contented  himself  with 
pleading  for  a  more  humane  and  gener- 
ous regime,  with  the  result  that  when 
King  Cotton  raised  his  ugly  head  the 
Quakers  marched  hand  in  hand  with 
their  neighbours  into  the  abyss.  In 
March,  1673,  he  sailed  from  Pattuxen 
and  landed  after  a  rough  but  favour- 
able voyage  at  Bristol. 

For  thirteen  years  after  his  return 
from  America  Fox  lived  to  labour  in  the 
vineyard.  To  tell  the  story  of  that 
time  would  be  but  to  traverse  the  old 
ground  again.  To  the  last  he  never 
had  a  home :  he  spent  his  days 
wandering  from  city  to  hamlet  and 
from  shore  to  shore  upon  his  Master's 
business  ;  twice  he  visited  Holland  and 
the  North  German  seaboard ;  at  times 
he  still  found  himself  in  the  dock  and 
in  the  gaol,  though  the  persecution  in 
its  more  spiteful  phase  had  died  with 
Charles,  for  James,  in  his  desperate 
effort  to  win  England  for  the  Pope, 
made  a  useless  bid  for  the  support  of 
the  Quakers.  In  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
though  very  feeble,  he  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  great  battle 
for  toleration  ;  and  crawled  down  day 
after  day  from  his  lodgings  to  West- 
minster Hall,  to  argue  with  the 
members  in  favour  of  making  the  act 
"comprehensive  and  effectual." 

The  end  was  now  in  sight.  The 
long  days  in  the  saddle,  the  nights 
spent  under  the  open  sky  in  rain  and 
snow,  the  months  of  weary  lingering 
in  fetid  prisons,  had  broken  his  once 


magnificent  constitution.  On  the  11th 
of  November,  1690,  he  preached  for 
the  last  time  with  more  than  wonted 
fire  and  directness  in  the  old  meeting- 
house in  Gracechurch  Street.  As  he 
came  out  he  complained  that  he  felt 
the  cold  strike  at  his  heart.  He  went 
home  and  lay  down  never  to  rise 
again.  "  All  is  well,  though  I  am 
weak  in  body,"  he  said  to  the  Friends 
who  gathered  about  his  bed-side  ;  **  yet 
the  power  of  the  Lord  is  over  all,  and 
over  death  itself."  Two  days  later  he 
passed  away  in  perfect  peace  and 
contentment.  He  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Friends'  burial-ground  near 
Bunhill  Fields. 

The  exact  position  of  his  grave  has 
long  since  been   forgotten,  though    a 
modern   stone  marks  its   conjectured 
site.     As  a  memorial  that  plain  slab 
is   amply   sufficient ;    anything    more 
costly  one  feels  would  be  incongruous. 
His  true  monument  is  the  labours,  for 
two   centuries,    of    Quaker   men   and 
women ;  in  the  figure  of  Penn  carry- 
ing through  the  American  continent 
the  fiery  cross  of  complete  toleration, 
in  the  story  of  the  devoted  labours  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,  and  in  the  echo  of  the 
stately  eloquence  of  Bright.  It  may  be 
said  that  Fox's  successors  were  greater 
than   himself ;    and    no    doubt    they 
possessed     gifts,    as     they    possessed 
opportunities,    which  were  denied  to 
him ;  but  they  could  not  one  of  them 
have  done  his"  work.      Carlyle  could 
find    for    him,     in    all    history,    but 
one  peer,   the   philosopher    Diogenes. 
** Great,    truly,    vas    that     Tub;     a 
temple  from  which  man's  dignity  and 
divinity     were     scornfully     preached 
abroad :   but   greater   is  the  Leather 
Hull,    for     the     same     sermon     was 
preached  there,  and  not  in  Scorn  but 
in  Love." 
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Were  any  living  thinker  to  be 
seized  with  a  desire  to  write  a  new 
Philosophy  of  Clothes,  he  would 
probably  find  himself  constrained 
(whatever  his  prejudices)  to  admit 
that  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
modern  garments  is  the  red  coat  of 
the  British  soldier.  Without  undue 
arrogance  it  may  probably  be  described 
as  on  the  whole  the  most  widely  known 
of  all  articles  of  clothing  throughout 
the  world.  For  in  truth  it  has 
travelled  far.  It  has  shown  itself  at 
one  time  or  another  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe :  it  has  invaded 
Africa  from  north,  south,  east  and 
west ;  it  has  established  itself  in  India 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  flaunted 
itself  in  China  and  Japan ;  it  has 
visited  North  America,  Central 
America,  South  America,  and  almost 
every  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  ;  it 
has  overrun  most  of  New  Zealand, 
left  its  mark  in  Australia  and  called, 
if  no  more,  at  very  many  of  the  North 
Pacific  Islands.  Truly  a  remarkable 
coat,  equalled  probably  only  by  the 
famous  blue  jacket.  But  the  blue 
does  not  strike  the  eye  like  the 
scarlet ;  it  is  rather  the  colour  of  all 
naval  services  than  of  the  British 
Navy.  Blue  jackets  may  salute  any 
flag  hoisted  on  newly-annexed  terri- 
tory ;  it  is  only  the  Union  Jack  which 
receives  the  salute  of  red-coated 
marines.  Can  we  doubt  which  colour 
impresses  itself  most  upon  the  un- 
tutored savage  mind  1 

Yet  if  asked  what  was  the  origin  of 
the  red  coats,  we  find  it  extraordinarily 
diflicult  to  supply  an  answer.  The 
commonest  explanation  is  that  scarlet 
is  the  royal  colour  of  England,  being 
the  tincture  of  the  Royal  Coat  of 
Arms.  But  this,  though  recently  ex- 
pounded by  an  officer  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  in  the  Brigade  of  Guard's 
Magazine,   can   easily  be   proved   in- 
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correct.  Again,  even  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  body-guards  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  of  Elizabeth  wore  scar- 
let, this  is  no  evidence  that  the  modern 
red  coats  have  come  down  in  direct 
lineal  descent,  so  to  speak,  from  those 
times.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  idea 
of  a  uniform  dress  and  colour  for  an 
entire  host,  as  apart  from  an  indi- 
vidual corps  or  regiment,  marks  a 
distinct  stage  in  the  evolution  of  an 
army.  Where  does  one  ever  see  the 
word  "  uniform "  in  the  histories  of 
the  wars  of  three  centuries  or  even 
two  centuries  back  1  Nowhere ;  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  uniformity, 
as  we  now  understand  it,  was  not  yet 
thought  of.'  Such  uniformity  in 
dress  and  equipment  necessarily  entails 
some  prescribed  pattern.  The  old 
English  militia,  as  it  existed  before  the 
Civil  War,  was  not  furnished  even 
with  arms,  much  less  with  clothing. 
Every  man  was  expected  to  find  his 
own  weapons;  and  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  not  one  man  in  three  in  this 
respect  fulfilled  what  was  expected  of 
him.2 

All  this  however  was  changed  bj 
the  Great  Civil  War,  which  is  the 
time  from  which  the  birth  of  the  Bri- 
tish Army  and  of  the  red  coats  should 
really  be  dated.  Not  that  either  of 
these  great  institutions  sprang  sud- 
denly and  immediately  into  existence ; 
three  years  of  incubation  were 
necessary  first.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  both  armies  were  compounded 
of  many  elements  and  clad  in  many 
colours.  Commissions  were  given  to 
men  of  mark  or  means  to  raise  troops, 

^  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  old 
expression  **  regimentals,"  so  common  in  the 
fiction  of  the  beginning  of  this  century,  now 
survives  only  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
Police  Gazette. 

2  Ward's  **  Animadversions  of  Warre  ;** 
ed.  1639. 
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companies,  and  regiments ;  and  then 
corps  were  organised  according  to  the 
capacity   or  incapacity   of   individual 
officers,    and    equipped    according  to 
their   fancy   or  the   length   of   their 
purses.  The  result  was  that,  somewhat 
like  our  present  Volunteers  when  they 
were  first    called  into  existence,  the 
various  corps  were  dressed  in  every 
colour  of  the  rainbow.     On  the  King's 
side  we   hear  among   others  of  New- 
castle's White-Coats  (undyed  wool,  to 
be  coloured  only  by  the  blood  of  the 
enemy),  Byron's   Blacks,    Sir    Ralph 
Hopton's    Yellow    Regiment,    some- 
body   else's    Green  Regiment ;     and 
lastly  the  King's  Red  Regiment,  as 
to  which  there  will  presently  be  some- 
thing more  to   say.     On  the  Parlia- 
mentary side  the  variety  was  equally 
great.     The    six    regiments    of    the 
London  Train-Bands  were  known  as  the 
Yellow,  Blue,  White,  Red,  Green,  and 
Orange ;  there  were  the  Red  and  the 
Blue     auxiliaries,    and     the     White 
auxiliaries    of     Southwark    and    the 
Tower  Hamlets ;   Sir  Arthur  Hesel- 
rigge's   Blue-Coats,  and  last,  but  not- 
least.    Colonel    Cromwell's    Tawnies, 
better  known  to  us  as  the  Ironsides. 
Thus  we  see    that  colour  was  every- 
thing in  the  matter  of  the  distinction 
of    regiment    from    regiment.      Two 
Parliamentary  corps,    moreover,  had 
peculiar  designations.     The  first  has  a 
decidedly  familiar  sound, — Sir  Arthur 
Heselrigge's    Lobsters.     These    men, 
however,  owed  the  name  not  to  the 
colour  of  their  coats,  but  to  the  hard- 
ness of  their  shells ;  for  they  were  clad 
in  complete  armour,  and  being  quite 
unique  (so  we  are  told)  in  England  at 
that  time  created  a  great  sensation. 
Men   so  equipped  were  called  on  the 
Continent  by  the  name  of  cuirassiers. 
The    other    corps    to  which  I    have 
alluded     was     Sir    John    Meldrum's 
Red -shanks     in     the     North     Coun- 
try,   a  vague    term  which   I    am  in- 
clined to  interpret   in  a  sansculottic 
sense  as  signifying  that  the  men  were 
kilted. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
identity  of  colours  in  both  armies  led 


to   considerable    difficulty   in     distin- 
guishing     friend     from     foe,     more 
especially  as  those  colours  were  often 
to  a  great  extent  hidden  by  bufp  coats 
and  defensive  armour.     This  difficulty 
was    overcome  by  giving  scarves    of 
uniform  colour  to  the  men,  to  be  worn 
over    all.      Sometimes    these  scarves 
served  their    purpose  only  too   well. 
At  Edgehill,   for  instance^  there  was 
present  a  certain  Sir  Faithful  Fortes- 
cue,  who  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  had  received  a  commission 
from  the    King   to  raise   a   troop  of 
horse  for  service  in  Ireland.     Having 
raised  it  he  found  himself  and  his  men, 
not  a  little    to  his  disgust,   forcibly 
impressed  by  the  Parliament  to  fight 
against  the  King.     Not  unnaturally 
he  seized  his  opportunity  at  Edgehill 
of  going  over  to  his  own  side ;  but  his 
men    foolishly    forgot    to   throw  off 
their  orange  scarves,  and  were  there- 
fore roughly  handled    by  the  Royal 
Horse    before    the    mistake  was  dis- 
covered.   But  notwithstanding  the  use 
of  distinctive  scarves,  and  the  world- 
old  practice  of  giving  out   a   battle- 
cry,  it  is  clear  that  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing    friend  from    foe    fre- 
quently   led     to     confusion    and    to 
awkward  mistakes.     We  have  Crom- 
well's own  testimony  that  **  diversity 
of  clothing "    in    the   Parliamentary 
army  had    led    to  the    "  slaying     of 
friends  by  friends." 

When  therefore  in  the  autumn  of 
1644  the  Parliament  decided  to  re- 
organise the  army,  or  rather  to  cre- 
ate a  real  army  in  place  of  a  motley 
assembly  of  troops  and  companies,  it 
decided,  at  whose  motion  we  know 
not,  to  dress  it  in  one  colour.  And 
as  the  New  Model  Army  created  by 
the  Ordinance  of  15  th  February, 
1644-45  is  the  true  germ  of  our  pres- 
ent army,  so  its  dress  is  the  true 
germ  of  our  present  uniform.  **The 
men  are  all  Redcoats  all  the  whole 
army,  only  are  distinguished  by  the 
several  facings  of  their  coats.  The 
Firelocks  [who  were  attached  to  the 
train  of  Artillery]  only  are  some  of 
them  tawny  coats."     So  wrote  a  cor- 
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respondent  to  tne  newspapers^  after  a 
visit  to  Fairfax's  army  in  April,  1645. 
Thus  the  first  British  army  clothed  in 
the  royal  scarlet  was  a  rebel  army  ; 
the  first  regiment  of  Horse  (the 
Ironsides  reorganised)  and  of  Foot 
wore  scarlet  with  blue  facings,^  which 
is  the  present  mark  of  a  "  royal " 
regiment;  and  to  put  the  finishing 
touch  on  the  picture,  the  new  clothing 
was  served  out  under  the  shadow  of 
royal  Windsor.  Finally  th^  first 
action  of  this  first  army  of  Red  Coats 
was  against  the  King  in  person  at 
Naseby ;  though  even  there,  not  con- 
tent  with  distinction  of  dress,  the 
Royalists  **  wore  beans  in  their  hats  '* 
and  the  Parliamentarians  **  handker- 
chiefs or  something  white." 

But  now  comes  the  puzzling  ques- 
tion, why  was  red  chosen  for  the 
Parliamentary  colour  ?  Red  must 
have  been  the  royal  colour,  for  the 
King's  Red  Regiment  was  the 
King's  Foot-Guard — the  gallant  corps 
which  stood  at  Edgehill  till  it  was  cut 
to  pieces,  thereby  making  an  example 
for  all  British  Foot-Guards.  More- 
over we  are  certainly  not  accustomed 
to  conceive  of  the  Puritans  as 
addicted  to  gay  colours.  Whence 
then  came  the  scarlet  ?  A  note  in  the 
Squire  Papers  hints  that  red  was  the 
colour  of  the  Eastern  Association 
troops  ;  and  this,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
accurate  ;  for  there  is  still  extant  the 
Order  of  the  Committee  of  both 
Kingdoms  respecting  the  Essex  men 
recruited  for  the  New  Model  Army, 
that  "  they  be  commodiously  provided 
(as  hath  /ormerli/  been  practised)  with 
1,000  red  coats  faced  with  blue."^  But 
even  so  we  are  little  the  wiser  as  to 
the  real  origin  of  the  scarlet.  For  it 
is  not  clear  why  the  troops  of  the 
Eastern  Association,  for  all  the  good 
service  they  had  done,  should  have 
given  the  pattern  for  the  whole  army  ; 


>  *•  Perfect  Passages,"  30th  April,  1645; 
ill  King's  Pamphlets,  lirit.  Museum. 

-  Fairfax's  colours  were  blue,  and  he  was 
Colonel  of  both  regiments. 

•^  Cal.  of  State  Papers  ;  Record  Office. 


and  even  if  it  were,  we  are  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  ground  of  its  pre- 
dilection for  that  particular  colour.  So 
having  pursued  the  scarlet,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  elephant  to  the  tor- 
toise, we  are  forced  to  leave  the 
tortoise  reposing  in  space.  One  thing, 
however,  seems  to  be  certain,  that  the 
scarlet  was  not  Cromwell's  colour  ;  for 
later  on,  when  he  became  Protector, 
he  dressed  his  bodyguard  in  **grey 
cloaks  with  black  velvet  collars  and 
black  velvet  and  silver  lace,"  most 
orthodox  Puritan  hues. 

How  the  army  at  large  liked  its 
new  clothing  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
we  do  know  that  one  troop  of  a  certain 
famous  corps  made  difficulties  about 
wearing  a  red  coat.  Indeed  in  the 
winter  months  of  1644-5  the  Iron- 
sides from  one  cause  or  another, — per- 
haps from  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
old  Colonel  and  being  handed  over  to 
Fairfax — seem  to  have  been  in  rather 
a  restless  state.  There  were  some  (we 
learn)  in  Lieutenant-Gen eral  Crom- 
well's regiment  whose  **  opinions  were 
against  fighting  in  any  cause  what- 
ever," and  whose  scruples  were 
solemnly  considered  by  the  Committee 
of  both  Kingdoms.^  The  difficulty  of 
the  coat  was  dealt  with  by  Cromwell 
himself  in  the  most  characteristic  of 
all  his  letters. 

To  Mr.  Russell.^ 

Sir, — I  hear  your  troops  refuse  the  new 
coats.  Say  this  : — Wear  them  or  go  home. 
I  stand  no  nonsense  from  any  one.  It  is 
a  needful  thing  we  be  as  one  in  colour, 
much  ill  having  been  from  diversity  of 
clothing,  to  slaying  of  friends  by  friends. 
Sir,  I  pray  you  heed  this. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

From  the  year  1645  it  may  be  said 
that  Red-Coat  and  soldier  became  con- 
vertible terms  in  England.  Within 
five  years  of  its  establishment  the 
colour  was  to  earn  its  title  of  **  Eng- 
land's cruel  red "  ;   for   it  is  beyond 

^  See  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  20th 
Jan.  1644-5  ;  Record  Office. 

*  Undated.  Carlyle  conjectures  it  to  have 
been  written  in  1643.  I  should  be  disposed 
to  correct  this  to  the  winter  of  1644-5. 

c  c  2 
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question  certain  that  Cromweirs  troops 
which  reduced  the  Irish  rebellion  wore 
red  coats.  "  Cassocks "  is  the  name 
given  to  the  garments  in  the  official 
records,^  of  "  Venice-colour  red, shrunk 
in  water  " :  fifteen  thousand  of  them 
at  a  cost  of  seventeen  shillings  apiece, 
and  fifteen  thousand  pairs  of  breeches 
*'  of  grey  or  other  good  colour  *' ;  eight 
thousand  yards  of  cloth  "  for  cloaks 
for  the  army  in  Ireland,  ten  thousand 
hats  and  bands."  What  a  cold,  hard 
sound  there  is  about  these  prepara- 
tions for  the  terrible  Irish  campaign. 
Having  thus  early  crossed  St.  George's 
Channel,  the  Red-coats  had  next  to 
make  themselves  supreme  in  Scotland, 
which,  after  great  difficulty,  they  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  at  Dunbar  on 
September  3rd,  1650.  On  Christmas 
Day  of  the  same  year  Red-Coats  gar- 
risoned for  the  first  time  the  three 
capitals,  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin.  Then  came  one  more  battle 
on  English  soil  (fought  at  Worcester, 
September  3rd,  1651),  and  the  Civil 
War  was  over. 

Then  the  Red-Coat,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  Euglish  history,  fairly 
ousted  the  long  robe  and  took  charge 
of  the  government  of  the  three  king- 
doms. Nor  need  any  modern  wearer 
of  the  scarlet  feel  the  least  ashamed  of 
the  three  soldiers,  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
England,  Henry  Cromwell  in  Ireland, 
and  George  Monk  in  Scotland,  who 
ruled  these  islands  at  that  time ;  for 
beyond  question  they  were  remarkably 
able  administrators.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  English,  being,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says,  an  undisciplined  race,^  did 
not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  mili- 
tary government,  even  when  it  saved 
them  from  "  sansculottism  coming  up- 
permost," to  use  Carlyle's  phrase,  and 
from  a  possible  Reign  of  Terror. 
Moreover,  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things   that   a    reaction    against   the 

^  Cal.  of  State  Papers ;  Interregnum  III. 
343. 

-  Note  however  that  the  three  disciplin- 
arians aforesaid  were  ''pure  English";  the 
Crom wells  from  Huntingdonshire,  Monk  from 
Devonshire. 


military  spirit  should  set  in  so  soon  as 
peace  was  restored.  For  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  the  decade  1642-52 
the  English  nation,  hitherto  neglectful 
and  careless  of  military  matters,  went 
mad  about  soldiering.  Military  figures 
and  metaphors  found  their  way  into 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  day, 
and  showed  themselves  in  no  writings 
more  strikingly  than  in  those  of  John 
Milton,  while  learned  divines  borrowed 
the  phrases  of  the  parade-ground 
for  the  titles  of  their  discourses.^ 
Again,  if  anything  like  a  review  or 
sham  fight  were  going  forward,  the 
people  came  in  crowds  to  see  it ;  nay, 
one  astute  Colonel,  Blunt  by  name, 
took  advantage  of  the  general  feeling 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  MayDay  sports.  On  May  1st, 
1645,  according  to  the  newspapers,  he 
drew  out  his  two  regiments  on  Black- 
heath  and  had  a  sham  fight  of  Cava- 
liers and  Boundheads,  wherein  both 
sides  played  their  parts  with  great 
spirit,  and  the  Cavaliers  were  of  course 
duly  defeated.  This  edifying  spectacle, 
if  we  are  to  believe  our  authority, 
**  satisfied  the  people  as  well  as  if  they 
had  gone  Maying  any  other  way."  ^  j^ 
was  perhaps  a  pity  that  this  spirit 
could  not  have  endured  a  little  longer, 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  English 
people  had  fought  against  itself  for 
ten  years,  had  beheaded  a  king  and 
abolished  the  kingly  office  ;  it  had 
subdued  Scotland  and  Ireland  and 
swept  the  Dutch  fleet  off  the  sea  ;  and 
still  the  long-desired  millennium  was 
not  come.  Why  was  it,  the  people 
asked  ?  And  the  rebellious,  the  con- 
servative, the  fanatical,  the  discon- 
tented, the  doctrinaire,  answered  with 
one  voice,  *'  Oliver  Cromwell.'* 

So  the  tone  of  England  towards  the 
army  was  changed;  and  instead  of 
lauding  to  the  skies,  as  heretofore, 
"  the  General  and  his  brave  soldiers,"  a 
hundred  sheets  and  tracts  raved  against 
"  the  Tyrant  and  his  Bed-Coats.*'  And 

^  **  As  You  Were,"  a  sermon,  &c.     King's 
Pamphlets,  Brit.  Museum. 

^  Newspapers  in   King's   Pamphlets,    sab 
dat.  ;  Brit.  Museum. 
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thus  the  name  of  the  Red-Coats  began 
to  be  a  by- word,  from  which  not 
even  their  briHiant  exploits  on  the  Con- 
tinent (in  the  Dunkirk  expedition  of 
1657-8)  had  power  to  redeem  them. 
Now  when  a  coat  earns  a  bad  reputa- 
tion, its  very  existence  is  imperilled. 
Let  no  one  think  lightly  of  coats  and 
their  colour,  for  they  are  very  serious 
matters.  Think  if  the  Irish  Constabu- 
lary had  been  clothed  in  scarlet  or  blue ; 
should  we  ever  have  heard  the  end  of 
the  abusive  nicknames  heaped  on  the 
force  for  their  coats'  sake  1  Yet  Irish- 
men, amid  all  their  complaints  against 
English  neglect  of  their  national  sen- 
timent, never  think  of  the  master- 
piece of  tact  which  clothed  the  Irish 
police  in  green.  So  when  Oliver  Crom- 
well died,  it  must  have  seemed  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  unpopular  Red- 
Coats  would  survive  the  Restoration  ; 
and  indeed,  that  they  should  have 
managed  to  survive  it  is  one  of  the 
many  mysterious  points  in  their  most 
mysterious  history.  Charles  the 
Second  can  have  had  no  great  love  for 
them,  for  his  father  had  fled  before 
them  at  Naseby  and  he  himself  at 
Worcester ;  and  he  must  have  learned 
to  loathe  the  sight  of  them  while 
hiding  from  their  pursuit  after  the 
battle.  James,  again,  cannot  have  had 
pleasant  recollections  of  them,  for  they 
had  put  both  his  brother  and  himself 
to  flight  at  the  battle  on  the  dunes  of 
Dunkirk.  Possibly  Monk's  army  of 
salvation  may  have  popularised  them 


once  more ;  ^  or  again  the  men  them- 
selves may  have  grown  attached  to 
them  and  thus  rendered  their  abolition 
by  the  restored  King  impolitic.  As 
some  regiments  simply  grounded  arms 
as  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
took  them  up  again  as  soldiers  of  the 
King,  a  very  few  happily-chosen  words 
would  have  sufficed  to  show  them  that 
they  could  wear  the  old  colour  with 
even  greater  honour  as  the  King's 
men  than  as  the  Commonwealth's. 
This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture  ;  the 
one  thing  certain  is  that  the  Red-Coats 
survived  this  their  greatest  peril,  for 
are  they  not  with  us  to  this  day,  more 
widely  diffused  than  ever,  and,  thanks 
in  some  measure  perhaps  to  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, more  respected  than  they  were  1 
Possibly  we  may  yet  see  the  day 
when  such  a  disgraceful  spectacle  as 
that  of  a  row  of  advertising  **  sandwich- 
men"  clad  (as  I  recently  saw  them) 
in  the  cast  red  tunics  of  honoured  and 
honourable  regiments  will  suffice  to 
kindle  a  street-riot.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  our  army  is  useless,  ineffi- 
cient, and  so  forth  ;  but  can  a  nation 
be  said  to  deserve  a  good  army  when 
it  openly  permits  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital  city  of  the  Empire  the  degra- 
dation of  so  old,  so  honourable,  and  so 
renowned  an  institution  as  the  Red 
Coat] 

J.  W.    FORTESCUE. 

*  In  the  pictures  at  Hampton  Court  of 
Charles  the  Second's  departure  from  Holland, 
all  the  soldiers  are  in  scarlet. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Some  ten  days  after  this  John  Raby 
came  from  the  office  into  the  drawing- 
room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand  and 
vexation  on  his  face.  "  Upon  my 
word,  Belle,"  he  began,  "you  have 
a  most  unfortunate  turn  for  philan- 
thropy, as  I  always  told  you.  I've 
no  doubt  your  doctoring  that  little 
croupy  imp  suggested  the  idea  that  we 
were  made  up  of  benevolence.  Senti- 
ment, my  dear  child,  is  the  devil  in 
business." 

**  What  is  it  now,  John  1 "  she  asked, 
with  an  efPort  at  lightness.  For  all 
that,  her  tone  made  him  raise  his  eye- 
brows impatiently.  There  is  no  ac- 
counting for  the  jar  which  comes  at 
times  between  two  natures,  especially 
when  circumstances  are  emphasising 
their  respective  individualities.  This 
was  the  case  between  Belle  and  her 
husband  ;  her  conscientiousness  being 
hyper-sensitised  by  constant  self- 
blame,  and  his  being  dulled  by  the  keen 
desire  to  triumph  over  all  opposition. 

"  Only  that  bankrupt  old  warrior 
appealing  through  Marsden  to  the  firm 
for  an  annual  supply  of  water  from 
my  dam.  A  cool  request,  isn't  it  1  And 
Marsden,  of  course,  being  sentimental 
as  you  are,  hopes  it  will  be  done.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  lucky  he  and 
you  have  me  to  look  after  your  inter- 
ests." 

"  But  if  it  couM  be  done " 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  you  think 
I'd  have  done  it  had  the  thing  been 
possible  without  detriment  to  us  ?  I 
don't  suppose  Marsden  thought  of  it 
in  that  light,  but  he  ought  to  have 
done  so.  I  have  my  faults  no  doubt, 
but  I'm  not  an  ogre." 


"  I  wish  it  had  been  possible  !  " 
"  So  do  I ;  but  it  isn't.  Therefore, 
if  you  don't  mind,  I  hope  you  will 
refrain  from  arousing  Philip's  benevo- 
lence more  than  you  can  help.  I 
mean  by  allusions  to  the  old  man  and 
the  child.  They  are  a  most  pictur- 
esque couple,  of  course,  but  if  senti- 
ment is  to  come  in,  I  may  as  well 
throw  up  the  whole  business.  For 
mind  you,  Belle,  it  is  just  as  well  you 
should  know  that  the  factory  is  bound 
to  be  unpopular  at  first." 

"  Unpopular  !  Why  ? "  asked  Belle 
in  surprise.  "  I  thought  you  said  it 
would  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  immensely." 

"  After  a  time.  However  it  is  no 
use  discussing  it.  I  shall  write  to 
Marsden  and  say, — well,  I  shall  say, 
chiefly,  that  I  also  am  filled  with  pious 
and  benevolent  intentions,  but  that  I 
desire  a  free  hand.  Meanwhile,  as  I 
see  from  Philip's  letter  that  Afzul  has 
been  priming  you  with  pity  which  you 
have  been  handing  on,  1  wish  you 
wouldn't.  Give  the  old  man  as  much 
money  as  you  like,  of  coiu'se;  but 
don't  egg  my  partner  on  to  socialism, 
there's  a  good  girl."  He  looked  very 
bright  and  handsome  as  he  bent  over 
and  kissed  her.  "Do  you  know, 
Belle,"  he  said,  laughingly,  **you  are 
the  most  transparent  fraud  in  creation. 
I  believe  you  set  the  old  man  on  to 
Marsden,  now  didn't  you  ? " 

She  flushed  scarlet.  "  I  only  told 
Afzul  when  he  was  speaking  of  it 
that  the  best  way  was  to  write  a 
petition.  And  Philip  was  an  old 
friend." 

"  Just  so  ;  but  we  don't  want  old 
friends,  or  new  ones  either,  to  inter- 
fere.    I'm   manager  of   this  factory, 


^  Cop}Tight  1893,  by  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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and  I  intend  to  manage  it  my  own 
way." 

"  Do  you  mean  without  consulting 
Philip's  wishes  1 " 

He  turned  round  on  her  sharply  as 
he  was  leaving  the  room.  **  That  is 
about  it.  He  knows  nothing  of 
business,  and  should  be  glad  to  have 
some  one  to  act  for  him  who  does." 

There  was,  as  usual,  so  much  sound 
common  sense  in  her  husband's  words 
that  Belle  tried  to  crush  down  the 
dissatisfaction  she  could  not  help 
feeling  at  the  idea  of  Philip  being 
made  responsible  for  actions  of  which 
he  might  know  nothing.  After  all, 
had  it  really  come  to  this,  that  she 
did  not  trust  her  husband  to  behave 
uprightly  ?  The  thought  was  poison 
to  all  peace,  and  she  thrust  it  aside  in 
horror  at  its  very  appearance.  Yet  a 
new  element  of  trouble  had  entered  into 
life,  and  she  found  herself  quite  un- 
consciously keeping  ears  and  eyes  open 
for  things  which  she  had  previously 
ignored.  This  did  not  escape  her 
husband's  keen  sight,  and  in  his  light 
half-serious  way  he  rallied  her  on 
this  newly-developed  interest  in  the 
business.  The  fact  was  they  were 
beginning  to  understand  each  other 
too  well ;  and  now  and  again  a  tone 
came  into  John's  voice  which  sent  the 
blood  to  her  heart  in  a  throb  of  fear 
and  made  her  positively  grovel  before 
her  ideal  of  wifely  duty.  Then  her 
husband  would  recover  his  careless 
good-nature,  and  the  household  run  so 
smoothly  that  even  Belle's  high-strung 
nerves  scarcely  felt  a  jolt. 

So  the  spring  came,  bringing  to  the 
garden  a  rush  of  blossom  well-nigh 
impossible  of  description  to  those 
accustomed  to  slow  northern  lands. 
Belle  could  have  picked  clothes-baskets 
full  of  Mar^chal  Niel  roses  from  the 
bushes  and  yet  have  left  them  burdened 
with  great  yellow  cups.  The  pome- 
granates glowed  with  a  scarlet  posi- 
tively dazzling  to  the  eyes ;  the  gar- 
denias were  all  too  strongly  scented  ; 
the  bees  and  butterflies  drugged  them- 
selves with  honey  from  the  wild 
tangle      of      overgrown,      overblown 


annuals  which,  forgetting  their  trim 
English  habit,  usurped  the  very  paths 
by  thickets  of  mignonette,  sweet  pea, 
dianthus,  and  a  host  of  other  familiar 
flowers.  Belle,  walking  round  her 
domain  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
nightly  gift  of  dew  still  lay  on  the 
leaves,  used  to  wonder  how  serpents 
could  creep  into  such  a  paradise.  The 
very  isolation  of  the  life  had  an  irre- 
sistible charm.  What  was  the  use  of 
worrying  about  ideas  1  Where  was 
the  good  of  fretting  over  the  mis- 
chances of  the  world  which  lay  beyond 
this  calm  retreat  1 

Suddenly,  however,  that  world  as- 
serted its  existence.  She  had  still 
kept  up  her  habit  of  morning  rides, 
and  though  her  husband  was  now  up 
with  the  dawn  he  was  far  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  work  to  accompany 
her  save  when  business  sent  him 
beyond  his  own  boundaries.  Even 
then  she  began  to  notice  his  excuses 
for  escaping  her  companionship,  and 
when  in  her  drowsy  content  she  went 
so  far  as  to  express  a  half-jesting 
remonstrance,  he  would  reply  in  the 
same  tone,  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  slaving  for  ever,  and  that  this  was 
his  working  day.  By  and  by,  when 
he  had  turned  Marsden  adrift,  and 
could  have  the  whole  thing  to  himself, 
— why  he  meant  to  have  it  and  enjoy 
it.  Meanwhile  it  was  much  pleasanter 
for  her  to  ride  along  the  river-bank 
and  through  the  inundation-lands, 
than  in  the  dust  southwards  where 
his  business  took  him  so  often.  But 
this  level  expanse  of  bare  fruitless 
soil  had  an  attraction  for  Belle ;  afnd 
one  day,  losing  her  way  on  it,  she 
made  for  the  landmark  of  a  village 
on  the  horizon,  and  thus  found  herself 
considerably  beyond  her  usual  distance 
from  home.  It  was  a  village  with 
poverty  and  sloth  written  on  the 
blistered,  rain-marked  mud  walls,  and 
in  the  absence  of  fuel-heaps  and 
thorn-enclosures.  A  sorry  forsaken 
spot  it  was,  despite  the  swarm  of  low- 
bred-looking brats  who  came  out  to 
stare  as  she  rode  at  a  foot's  pace 
through  the  widest  lane.     A  woman 
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stood  slouching  at  the  entrance  to 
a  courtyard,  and  Belle,  pausing, 
asked  her  the  way  to  Nilganj.  The 
scowl  on  the  face  raised  to  hers 
startled  her,  so  did  the  words  :  "  Are 
you  Raby^s  niem  1 " 

Her  answering  assent  met  a  rude 
reception  in  the  curt  recommendation 
to  find  the  way  herself,  accompanied 
by    a    sudden    closing    of    the   door. 
Then  came  a  shrill  clamour  of  voices 
from  within,   and    one  by  one,  over 
the    alley    walls    dark    disapproving 
faces    full    of    angry   curiosity.     The 
display  of  hostility  might  have  gone 
no   further   if   her   horse,   restive   at 
being  checked,  and,  no  doubt,  disliking 
the  crowd  of  children  following  close 
on    its    heels,    had    not    sidled    and 
backed,  putting   the   young   imps   to 
hustling  flight.      This  was  naturally 
the  signal  for  shrieks  and  abuse  from 
the  mothers,* and  though  a  touch  of 
the  whip  recalled  her  beast  to  duty, 
humanity  was  not  so  reasonable.     A 
little  ragamuffin  took  up  a  piece  of 
dirt    and    threw   it    after    her;    the 
others  approved,  and  though  fear  of 
her  horse's  heels  kept  the  little  arms 
at     a    comparatively    safe     distance, 
Belle  Baby  had  nevertheless  to  sub- 
mit to  the  indignity  of  riding  through 
the  village  pursued  by  pelting  urchins, 
and  by  no  means  pleasant  abuse  from 
over  the  walls.     Her  indignation  was 
greater  than  her  fear  or  even    than 
her  surprise,  and  the  scornful  glance 
with  which  she  met  the  angry  eyes  on 
a  level  with  her  own  silenced  more 
than  one  of  the  tongues.     But  for  a 
seAse  that  it  would  have  been  undig- 
nified, she  would  dearly  have  loved  to 
dismount,  seize  one  of  the  ringleaders 
and  administer  summary  justice.     The 
possible  meaning  of  this  unusual  re- 
ception    did     not    strike    her    until, 
emerging  from  the  village,  still  pur- 
sued   by   her    tormentors,    she    came 
straight  upon  her  husband.    His  look, 
as  he  recognised    the   position,   filled 
her  with  alarm  ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  of  such  absolutely  uncon- 
trolled  passion    and   hatred,    that    it 
flashed   upon  her  that    he,    at    least, 


must  have  good  reason  to  understand 
the  scene.  **  John  !  don't  do  anything ; 
please  don't ! "  she  cried  as  he  threw 
himself  from  his  horse.  "They  are 
only  children." 

**  I'm  not  going  to  run  after  those 
little  demons,  if  you  mean  that,"  he 
replied,  giving  her  the  reins  of  his 
mount  to  hold ;  **  but  they  have 
parents,  I  suppose.  I'll  be  back  in  a 
moment.  Don't  be  afraid.  Belle ;  they 
are  curs,  every  one  of  them.  But  they 
shall  pay  for  this,  in  more  ways  than 
one." 

He  came  out  iiye  minutes  after- 
wards, followed  by  a  protesting  and 
most  venerable  looking  pantaloon, 
representative  of  that  past  age  in 
which  a  white  face  was  verily  a  sign 
of  kingship.  He  took  no  notice  of 
the  lavish  appeals  and  apologies,  but, 
putting  his  note-book  in  his  pocket, 
remounted.  "I'm  sorry  you  came 
this  way,"  he  said  as  they  rode  off ; 
"  but,  as  I  often  say,  you  have  a 
faculty  for  getting  into  mischief  which 
is  surprising  in  such  an  eminently 
virtuous  person  as  you  are.  Belle. 
However,  you  mustn't  do  it  again. 
In  fact  I  should  prefer  your  keeping 
to  mv  land  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months." 

Belle,  given  time  to  think,  had  lost 
much  of  her  courage  in  dismay  at 
this  most  unexpected  insight  into 
the  world  beyond  her  gates.  Could 
such  a  state  of  affairs  be  necessary  1 
"Why, "  she  began. 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  ask  me  why  ; 
I  can't  supply  reason  to  these  pig- 
headed brutes.  And  don't,  for  good- 
ness' sake  make  a  fuss  overit,and  bring 
Marsden's  soft-heartedness  down  on 
me  just  when  I  need  to  have  a  free 
hand.  I  told  you  I  should  be  un- 
popular, and  I  am ;  that  is  the  long 
and  short  of  it ;  more  unpopular  than 
need  be,  for  somehow  the  people  have 
got  an  idea  that  I  could  help  if  I 
chose.  Why  didn't  Marsden  put  their 
appeals  in  the  waste-paper  basket,  as 
I  do,  instead  of  raising  hopes  by  re- 
ferring to  me? " 

"  Has  he  been  referring  to  you  ?  " 
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Her  husband  looked  at  her  and 
laughed.  *'  I*m  not  going  to  give 
myself  away  in  confidence.  As  I  said 
before,  I'm  awfully  sorry  you  came 
out  this  way  and  chanced  on  that 
village.  It  is  the  worst  about  here. 
For  all  that,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
anxiety,  I  assure  you.  Afzul  and  his 
bandits  are  worth  a  hundred  of  these 
curs  ;  and  once  the  people  see  I  am  a 
man  of  my  word,  they  will  come  in 
sharp  enough." 

"  But  if  Philip " 

*' Bother  Philip!  He  is  a  trump 
of  course,  but  I  think  he  has  mixed 
himself  up  a  little  too  much  in  this 
business.  I  shall  be  glad  when  he  is 
out  of  it." 

^'  Surely  if  you  were  to  explain " 

**  My  dear  Belle,  explanation  is  no- 
thing to  demonstration.  In  six  weeks' 
time,  when  the  first  flood  comes,  I 
shall  prove  myself  right,  and  waltz  in, 
hands  down,  an  easy  winner.  That  is 
to  say  if  nobody  fouls  me  now  out  of 
goodness,  and  righteousness,  and  all 
charitableness." 

It  was  one  thing  to  be  told  this, 
another  to  find  comfort  in  it,  and  as 
the  days  passed  Belle  grew  more  and 
more  uneasy.  She  felt  sure  all  could 
not  be  fair  and  square ;  that  there 
must  be  some  antagonistic  element  at 
work  to  make  the  unpopularity  so 
intense.  Perhaps  because  she  watched 
for  it  so  keenly,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
discontent  showed  itself  more  and 
more  freely  on  the  faces  of  the  people 
she  did  meet  in  her  now  limited  walks. 
One  eveniog  she  had  a  bad  five 
minutes  listening  to  a  row  in  the 
coolies'  (quarters  with  her  husband's 
clear  voice  dominating  the  clamour. 
She  was  still  pale  when  he  came 
whistling  through  the  garden  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It  was  only, 
he  said,  a  war  of  words  between 
Kirpo  and  Afzul.  There  had  always 
been  a  jealousy  between  them ;  the 
latter  declaring  that  such  a  hideous 
female  was  not  worthy  to  touch  any 
man's  bread, — for  the  former  had  risen 
by  favour  from  mere  cooliedom  to 
cook  for  a  gang  of  Hindoo  workers; 


the  woman  retorting  that  the  hillmen 
were  no  better  than  pirates,  ready  to 
steal  her  supplies  if  her  back  was 
turned,'  for  all  their  professions  of 
horror  at  meats  prepared  by  idolaters. 
Afzul  had  been  growing  idle  and  up- 
pish of  late ;  so  John  had  sided  with 
Kirpo  in  this  particular  dispute. 

**  I  think  Kirpo  is  rather  uppish 
too,"  replied  Belle.  "  I  heard  her 
ordering  some  of  the  men  about  as  if 
she  was  their  mistress." 

Her  husband  laughed  easily.  "Just 
like  a  native  !  Kirpo  is  useful  to 
me  at  present,  by  giving  me  in- 
formation I  can  rely  upon ;  and  she 
presumes  on  the  fact.  When  the 
floods  have  come  I  shall  be  able  to 
dispense  with  her, — with  a  variety  of 
things,  in  fact.  I  shall  not  be  sorry  ; 
I  hate  being  beholden  to  people." 

Belle  bent  her  head  over  her  work 
and  sewed  faster.  "  I  don't  like  A  fzul, 
I  don't  like  Kirpo,  and  I  like  the  un- 
popularity least  of  all.  Oh,  John, 
could  you  not  give  way  a  little  ]  I  am 
sure  Philip " 

"  Now  look  here,  Belle  \  I  said  just 
now  that  I  hated  being  beholden  to 
any  one,  and  you  yourself  made  enough 
to  do  when  I  borrowed  this  money 
from  Marsden.  And  you've  fussed 
and  worried  about  it  ever  since,  be- 
cause you  think  he  consented  for  your 
sake.  Perhaps  he  did  ;  and  so  I  mean 
to  show  him  he  should  have  consented 
for  his  own.  I  call  that  a  laudable 
ambition  which  should  satisfy  your 
pride.  Now  in  my  opinion  the  only 
road  to  success  lies  my  way.  That, 
I  think,  should  settle  the  matter  once 
and  for  all.  Of  course  I  am  not  in- 
fallible ;  but,  unless  something  very  un- 
expected turns  up,  you  will  be  laugh- 
ing at  your  own  fears  this  time  two 
months.  Now,  as  I  told  Kirpo  to 
come  up  to  the  office  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  let  me  get  some  peace  and  quiet 
first.  I  think  Haydn  would  suit  me 
to-day ;  there  is  no  forced  sentiment 
in  him,  jolly  old  chap !  " 

So  Belle  played  Haydn,  and  John 
dozed  in  his  chair  till  the  darkness 
settled  deep  enough  to  hide  Kirpo  as 
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she  stole  through  bye-paths  to  the 
office  verandah.  There  behind  a 
creeper-hung  pillar  she  waited  till 
John's  tall  figure  showed  itself 'at  the 
writing-table.  Then  she  went  forward, 
and  raising  the  bamboo  curtain  said 
softly  :  "  I  am  here,  Huzoor  !  " 

*'  All  right !  Come  in  and  shut  the 
door." 

Some  one  hiding  in  the  oleander 
bushes  in  full  view  of  this  incident 
muttered  a  curse,  and  settled  himself 
down  in  a  new  position.  So  what 
Shunker  had  said  was  true,  and,  dis- 
figured as  she  was,  Kirpo  still  kept  her 
hold  on  the  Shaitan  sahib.  But  for  a 
promise  he  had  made  to  the  usurer  not 
to  anticipate  the  great  revenge  brewing 
for  John  Raby's  discomfiture,  Ramu 
(for  it  was  he,  once  more  out  of  prison) 
would  have  asked  nothing  better  than 
to  have  waited  patiently  till  Kirpo 
appeared  again,  and  then  in  the  dark- 
ness to  have  fallen  on  her  and  killed 
her  outright.  As  it  was  he  sat  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  controlling  his 
passion  by  the  thought  of  future  and 
less  hazardous  revenge  upon  them  both. 
He  had  a  long  knife  tucked  away  in  his 
waistcloth,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  could  feel  its  sharp  edge  and  see  its 
gleaming  curve  plunging  into  flesh. 
Truly  a  venomous,  dangerous  animal 
to  be  lurking  among  the  white 
oleanders  in  Belle's  paradise,  as  she 
sat  playing  Haydn,  and  John,  with  a 
contemptuous  smile  on  his  face,  was 
listening  to  Kirpo's  tales.  She  knew 
a  good  deal  did  Kirpo,  but  not  all. 
She  did  not  know,  for  instance,  that 
her  husband  lay  among  the  oleanders, 
else  she  might  have  hesitated  in 
playing  the  part  of  spy,  though  she 
was  no  coward,  and  her  revengeful 
desires  were  keen. 

By  and  by  she  came  out,  and  a 
crouching,  shadowy  figure  followed  her 
through  the  garden,  and  then  struck 
across  the  barren  plain  to  the  village 
which  John  Raby  had  described  as  the 
worst  of  the  lot ;  the  village  of  which 
Belle  used  persistently  to  dream ;  the 
village  where  even  the  children  looked 
at  her  with  eyes  of  hate.  Her  husband 


did  not  dream  of  anything.  He  used 
to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  wake 
fresh  as  a  lark  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  one  reality  in  his  life, — money. 
And  even  in  its  pursuit  he  was  content, 
because  it  occupied  him  so  thoroughly 
that  he  had  no  time  to  notice  minor 
details.  Sometimes  Belle  irritated 
him,  but  the  instant  after  he  would 
smile  ;  it  was  a  way  women,  especially 
good  women,  had ;  they  could  not  help 
it.  Sometimes  he  fell  foul  in  spirit  of 
his  senior  partner,  but  not  for  long. 
What  were  such  trivialities  in  com- 
parison with  the  main  fact  of  general 
success  ?  Belle  was  a  good  wife, 
Marsden  a  good  friend ;  above  all,  the 
concern  was  a  good  concern,  a  rattling 
good  business ;  and  he,  John  Haby,  had 
plucked  the  plum  out  of  Shunker' s  very 
hands.  That  last  thought  was  always 
provocative  of  a  smile. 

Meanwhile  the  Lala  was  smiling  too. 
The    re-appearance    of    Bimu,     who 
seemed  to  keep  all  his  virtue  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  ticket-of -leave, 
had    considerably    strengthened     the 
usurer's  hands  by  providing  him  with 
one  absolutely  reckless  tool.     When 
the  time  came  for  setting  fire  to  the 
carefully  laid  train  he  would  not  have 
to  seek  for  a  match ;  and  that,  when 
one  had  to  deal  with  these  slow-brained 
peasants,    was   a  great   gain.      With 
such  a  leader  he  looked  forward  con- 
fidently  to   mischief  sooner  or  later. 
Kirpo  might  tell  tales,  but  there  were 
some  tales  Shunker   meant    to   keep 
secret,  till  the  right  moment  came  for 
turning  passive  opposition  into  active 
interference. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Belle's  paradise  did  not  last  long. 
In  less  than  three  weeks  the  hot' winds 
came  to  shrivel  the  bursting  buds  and 
turn  even  the  promise  of  blossom  into 
a  sign  of  death.  The  sunshine  took  a 
deeper  yellow  glow,  the  blue  faded  from 
the  sky,  an  impalpable  dust  began  to 
settle  on  all  things.  Down  in  the  sand 
stretches  below  the  house  the  network 
of  the  river  grew  finer  day  by  day. 
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and  the  mud-banks  left  by  shrinking 
streams  assumed  airs  of  perpetuity 
by  clothing  themselves  with  green 
herbs,  as  if  the  time  of  floods  were  not 
nigh  to  swallow  them  up  once  more. 
All  else,  far  and  near,  seemed  fainting 
in  a  great  thirst,  longing  for  the  crisis 
which  was  to  bring  them  life. 

But  Belle,  though  the  floods  had 
not  yet  come,  felt,  one  calm  still 
morning,  as  if  the  waters  had  gone 
over  her  head,  and  she  had  no  power 
to  resist  the  current  which  swept  her 
from  her  feet.  It  was  a  trivial  thing 
which  roused  the  feeling,  only  a  word 
or  two  in  one  of  Philip's  letters  which 
she  held  in  her  hand  as  she  stood 
beside  her  husband's  writing-table. 

"I  quite,  admit  it,  my  dear  girl," 
he  was  saying  calmly.  "  Marsden  has 
wintten  to  me  on  that  subject  several 
times,  and  I  have  replied  as  1  thought 
fit.  It  is  quite  possible  I  may  have 
given  him  the  impression  I  was  willing, 
or  even  that  I  was  going  to  do  more 
than  has  really  been  done.  What 
then  1 " 

**  Only  this,"  she  replied  hotly ; 
"  that  you  have  degraded  him  in  the 
eyes  of  these  people.  He  promised 
inquiry  and " 

"  He  had  no  business  to  promise 
anything.  He  referred  it  to  me,  and 
he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  my 
decision." 

"  He  does  not  complain !  When 
has  he  ever  complained  1  "  she  inter- 
rupted, trying  hard  to  keep  the  passion 
from  her  voice.  "  You  can  read  what 
he  says,  if  you  like.  He  thinks, — I 
do  not  ask  how — that  you  have  done 
your  best." 

"  Exactly  ;  I  have  done  my  best  for 
the  business." 

"  He  did  not  mean  that.  Oh,  John, 
the  shame  of  it  will  kill  me  !  To  take 
everything  from  a  man,  even  his  honour 
and  good  name " 

**You  don't  appear  to  be  so  much 
concerned  about  mine.  But  I  promised 
to  pay  Philip  back  his  money  in  two 
years,  and  I  mean  to  do  it.  Be  reason- 
able, my  dear  child.  Some  one  must 
take  the  responsibility  ;  some  one  must 


take  the  odium  which  is  unfortunately 
inseparable  from  success.  Why  should 
you  complain  because  I  take  it 
cheerfully?" 

Belle  crushed  the  letter  closer  in 
vexed  despair.  "  I  can  never  make  you 
understand  !  Do  you  not  see  it  is  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong]  You 
have  taken  his  money  and  are  using 
it  as  he  would  hate  to  have  it  used. 
You  have, — I  do  not  say  deceived 
him — but  kept  the  truth  from  him  ; 
and  even  if  you  succeed,  what  will  you 
be  doing  but  giving  him  money  gained 
as  he  would  have  scorned  to  gain 
it?" 

Her  husband  laughed  a  very  ugly 
laugh,  and  for  the  first  time  his  face 
showed  some  emotion.  "I  always 
knew  you  thought  Marsden  perfect, 
but  I  wasn't  aware  of  your  estimate  of 
my  comparative  virtue.  I  cannot  say 
I'm  flattered  by  it." 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  she  said,  almost 
with  a  sob.  **  I  can't  see  things  in  the 
light  you  see  them." 

"  That  is  a  mutual  disability,  so  for 
heaven's  sake  let  us  agree  to  differ. 
The  thing  is  done.  Even  if  I  wished 
to  do  so,  the  sluice  could  not  be  built 
now.  The  river  is  due  in  three  weeks, 
or  sooner,  and  any  interference  with 
the  dam  at  present  must  mean  disaster 
to  all  concerned.  I  tell  you  this 
because  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
now,  at  any  rate,  my  hands  are  tied." 

"  Perhaps, — I  mean,  no  doubt ;  but 
he  must  be  told,  and — and  given  his 
choice.     It  is  not  right " 

"Tell  him,  my  dear,  if  it  pleases 
you  to  do  so;  though  I  think  it  is  a 
pity,  for  in  two  months'  time,  if  all 
this  fuss  doesn't  play  the  devil  with 
my  plans,  the  difliculties  will  be  over. 
By  the  way,  what  do  you  propose  to 
tell  him  ?  That  I  have  behaved  like 
a  scoundrel  1 " 

"You  have  no  right  to  say  such 
things,  John !  "  she  cried  indignantly. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Well ! 
That  I  have  behaved  as  he  would  have 
scorned  to  behave?  &c.,  <fec.  It  seems  to 
me  about  the  same  thing  in  different 
words." 
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The  flush  which  rose  to  her  face 
told  how  hard  she  was  hit.  That  was 
the  mischief  of  it  all, — that  fatal 
comparison  between  these  two  men, 
against  which  she  had  struggled  in 
vain.  Why  should  she  have  compared 
them  ?  Why  even  now  should  she  not 
let  things  be  and  trust  to  John's 
superior  wisdom  ?  For  he  was  wise  in 
such  matters,  and,  heaven  knows,  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  insure  success. 
How  could  she  tell  Philip]  What 
was  she  to  tell  him  ?  Yet  he  must 
know  ;  even  for  John's  sake  he  ought 
to  know  what  was  being  done  in  his 
name.  "  I  will  ask  him  to  come  here," 
she  said  with  an  effort,  **then  he  can 
see  for  himself." 

John  Raby  looked  up  quickly. 
"  Very  well,  do  so.  Only  remember 
this ;  I  disclaim  all  responsibility  for 
what  may  happen,  and  I  tell  you 
fairly  I  mean  to  have  my  own  way. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  con- 
sider quarrelling  mere  waste  of  time  ; 
but  if  the  position  becomes  awkward, 
that  will  be  your  doing,  not  mine." 

**  I  will  tell  him  to  come,"  repeated 
Belle  slowly. 

"  Then  that's  settled.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  best,  after  all,"  he  added,  his 
face  losing  its  last  trace  of  vexation. 
^*  Indeed  I  thought  of  asking  him 
before  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  last 
time  he  was  here  you  showed  your 
uneasiness  so  distinctly  that  I  hesi- 
tated." 

Once  more  the  colour  rose  to  his 
wife's  face  as  she  turned  away.  Was 
everything  from  beginning  to  end  her 
fault,  she  wondered  as  she  sent  off  a 
telegram  asking  Philip  to  come,  if  he 
could  get  leave.  She  chose  a  telegram 
more  because  it  relieved  her  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  her  reasons  than 
from  any  desire  to  save  time,  aod 
so  accelerate  the  explanations  she 
dreaded.  Yet  when,  late  in  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  John,  coming 
from  the  factory,  told  her  with  a 
certain  elation  in  his  voice  that  the 
river  was  on  the  rise,  she  clasped  her 
hands  nervously  and  wished  Philip 
had  wings. 


All  the  next  day  she  found  herself 
going  to  the  verandah  whence  she 
could  see  the  sandy  flats,  and  wonder- 
ing if  those  distant  streaks  of  water 
were  indeed  creeping  nearer. 

"The  barometer's  falling  fast,  so 
I'm  afraid  your  philanthropy  comes  a 
little  too  late,  Belle,"  said  John  when 
he  came  in  to  lunch  ;  **  but  personally 
I'm  glad  the  floods  will  be  early.  I 
don't  mind  confessing  to  a  little 
anxiety  as  to  whether  the  dam  will 
work,  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  see  you 
looking  less  worried.  I  think  every 
one  is  too  much  on  the  strain  just 
now,  even  Afzul.  He  was  only  saved 
from  throwing  up  his  place  this 
morning  by  the  news  that  Philip  was 
coming  to-morrow ;  so  you  see  your 
plan  has  done  some  good  already." 

The  night  closed  dark  and  hazy, 
and  Belle's  last  look  from  the  verandah 
showed  her  nothing  but  dim  distances 
stretching  away  to  a  lighter  horizon. 
She  could  not  sleep,  yet  she  would 
not  make  any  stir,  and  she  lay  awake 
wondering  what  forces  were  at  work 
among  the  shadows,  and  what  the 
dawn  would  bring  forth. 

"John,  John  !  "  she  cried,  touching 
his  shoulder  to  rouse  him  when  the 
first  glimmer  of  light  came  to  reveal 
the  labour  of  the  night.  **  The  floods 
are  out  right  up  to  the  high  bank  ! " 

He  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 
"  By  George,  I  am  in  luck  ! "  he  cried. 
"  It  will  take  them  all  by  surprise. 
Tell  them  to  bring  tea,  Belle ;  I  must 
be  off  to  the  dam  at  once,  and  don't 
expect  me  back  till  lunch.  Marsden 
will  excuse  me,  and  besides,"  he  gave 
a  little  light  laugh,  "  it  will  give  you 
leisure  to  get  over  your  confession. 
It's  awfully  nice  to  have  some  one  to 
be  penitent  in  your  place.  It  saves  a 
lot  of  bother.  Don't  you  remember 
Florae's  reply  to  Pendennis  about 
his  mother's  tears  ? — *  You  must  have 
made  her  weep  a  good  deal,'  says 
Pen.  *  Mais  enormement,  mon  cher  ! '  " 

A  few  minutes  later  he  had  left  her 
with  a  kindly  good-bye,  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  take  things  easily  as  he 
did.     As  she  walked  up  and  down  the 
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verandah  waiting  for  Philip's  arrival, 
she  asked  herself  'more  than  once 
whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to 
follow  John's  advice.  Now  that  the 
last  chance  of  remedy  was  over  for 
the  present,  why  should  she  give  her- 
self the  pain  of  acknowledging  that 
she  condemned  her  husband's  action  % 
Drifting  this  way  and  that  in  the 
current  of  thought,  as  many  another 
thing  swept  from  its  moorings  was 
drifting  in  the  floods  beneath  her  eyes, 
she  had  reached  no  certain  conclusion 
when  the  even  tread  of  the  horse, 
which  they  had  sent  to  meet  Philip, 
brought  her  back  to  action  with  a 
strange  dread  of  herself.  He  was 
beside  her  in  an  instant,  and  though 
she  had  worded  her  telegram  so  as  to 
avoid  anxiety,  it  was  clearly  evident 
in  his  face. 

**  Well,  what  is  it?"  he  said,  still 
holding  her  outstretched  hand  of 
welcome,  and  looking  into  her  face 
curiously. 

"Nothing,"  slie  answered  hurriedly; 
"  nothing     in    the    least    important. 

Only 1  wanted  to  see  you.     Come 

in  ;  you  must  be  tired,  that  beast  has 
such  rough  paces ;  I  would  have  sent 
Sulieman,  but  he  is  lame.  Come  in, 
tea  is  ready." 

So  she  ran  on,  and  Philip,  who,  to 
say  sooth,  had  been  on  tenter-hooks 
ever  since  the  receipt  of  her  summons, 
had  to  fall  into  her  mood,  not  without 
a  certain  sense  of  injury.  But  the 
pleasure  of  being  within  touch  of  her 
hand  and  sight  of  her  face  was  irre- 
sistible, so  that  the  following  hours 
seemed  to  take  him  back  to  the  most 
perfect  memory  of  his  whole  life,  to 
that  evening  at  Saudaghur  which  he 
and  she  had  spent  together  in  thought- 
less, unreasoning  content.  Perhaps 
this  memory  cast  its  glamour  over 
Belle  likewise  ;  certain  it  is  that  some- 
thing beat  down  and  overwhelmed  all 
thought  and  care.  John,  coming  in 
almost  late  for  lunch,  found  them 
laughing  over  the  last  week's 
"  Punch  "  which  Philip  had  brought 
with  him  ;  and  taking  his  cue  quickly, 
if  with  some  contemptuous  surprise, 


dropped  his  serious  air  and  became 
the  genial  host.  Never  was  there 
a  gayer  or  more  light-hearted  trio ; 
but  outside  the  house  the  clear 
promise  of  the  morning  had  dulled 
to  a  yellow  haze,  and  every  now 
and  again  a  swirl  of  dust  swept 
past,  making  the  yellow  deeper. 

•*  In  for  the  first  andi^  of  the  sea- 
son," said  John  Raby  standing  by 
the  window.  **  The  natives  say  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  healthy  year  to  have  a 
dust-storm  early.  More  good  luck, 
you  see.  Belle  !  There  is  nothing  like 
keeping  a  calm  sough  and  trusting  to 
Providence.     Doesn't  it  make  you  feel 

*  heavenly  calm,'  Marsden,  to  be  here 
in  this  jolly  room  and  know  that  out- 
side, in  all  that  dust  and  pother,  the 
elements  are  working  together  for 
your  good  ?  " 

Philip  laughed.  **  I  feel  very  well 
content,  thank  you.  The  comfort  of 
contrast  always  appeals  to  my  selfish 
nature." 

"  Hark  to  that.  Belle  !  I'll  never 
believe  in  Philip's  saintship  again," 
cried  her  husband  triumphantly. 
**Well,  I  must  be  off;  there  was  the 
tiniest  crumble  in  the  dam,  and  I 
must  get  my  bandits  to  work  on  it 
before  dark.  By  the  way,  Marsden, 
Afzul  said  he  was  coming  to  see  you 
this  afternoon.  If  so,  sit  on  him. 
The  beggar  has  been  half  mutinous 
of  late.  Faugh  !  what  an  atmosphere  ; 
but  I  dare  say  it  will  be  better  out- 
side." 

**How  well  he  is  looking,"  said 
Philip,  as  he  watched  the  figure  dis- 
appearing through  the  haze.  "  I  wish 
I  could  see  you  do  more  credit  to  the 

*  heavenly  calm.'  "  He  made  the  re- 
mark lightly  enough,  thinking  only 
of  his  first  glance  at  her  when 
he  arrived ;  a  glance  which  had 
prompted  his  swift  inquiry  as  to  what 
was  the  matter.  But  he  was  startled 
out  of  all  save  surprise  by  the  look 
on  her  face  as  she  turned  towards  him 
from  the  window. 

*'  Heavenly  calm  1 "  she  echoed  al- 
most wildly.     **  Yes,  for  you  and  for 
Electrical  dust-storm. 
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me,  and  for  him ;  bub  for  the  others  ? 
You  asked  me,  and  I  said  nothing 
was  the  matter.  It  was  a  lie  ^ 
everything  is   the  matter  !      Outside 

there,  in  the  dust, "  as  she  spoke 

the  hand  she  had  laid  on  his  arm  in  her 
vehemence  tightened  to  a  clutch,  her 
eyes  fixed  themselves  on  something. 
"  John  !  '*  she  cried.  "  He  is  coming 
back,  running !  Oh,  what  is  it, 
what  is  itr' 

Almost  before  he  could  grasp  her 
meaning  the  door  burst  open,  and 
John  Raby  was  back  in  the  room, 
calm  for  all  his  excitement.  '*  Quick, 
Marsden,  quick !  get  your  revolver, 
— the  fools  are  at  the  d^im  !  There's 
treachery,  and  not  a  moment  to  lose  ! 
Quick,  man,  quick  ! '' 

"Treachery!  What?  How]  I 
don't  understand —  Belle,  what  is  the 
matter  ? " 

For  she  had  thrown  herself  between 
him  and  her  husband,  and  stood  with 
one  hand  on  his  breast  as  if  to  push 
him  back.  **  He  shall  not  go ;  he 
does  not  understand  ! "  she  cried  pas- 
sionately. "I  tell  you  he  shall  not 
go  until  I  have  told  him  all.  He 
does  not  know,  he  does  not  under- 
stand ;  it  is  not  fair,  Philip  ! " 

** Don't  heed  her,  Marsden;  it's  all 
fancy,  and  there  is  no  time  for  words. 
I  tell  you  they  are  at  the  dam, — the 
fools  ! "  cried  John,  his  self-control 
seeming  to  give  way  at  the  very 
thought  of  danger  to  the  work  of  his 
hands.  **  Belle,  let  him  go !  I  com- 
mand you, — I  entreat " 

But  she  stood  firm,  every  fibre  of 
her  nature  tense  in  this  final  conflict,  a 
conflict  not  so  much  between  the  two 
men  as  between  her  instincts  and  her 
beliefs.  And  yet  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury  so  long  repressed  made 
her  words  reckless.  "  You  have  taken 
everything  from  him;  everything 
that  makes  life  worth  living — even 
his  love.  And  because^  of  that  he 
has  given  up  everything  without  a 
word ;  and  now  you  ask  his  honour, 
his  life,  in  a  bad  cause ;  but  you  shall 
not  have  it !  Philip  !  if  you  love  me, 
— if  you  love  your  own  good  name, — 


stay  where  you  are.  It  is  I  who  com- 
mand it ! " 

With  an  oath  John  Baby  dashed 
past  her  to  the  office,  but  ere  Philip 
had  time  to  do  more  than  unclasp,  as 
gently  as  he  could,  the  arms  she  had 
flung  about  his  neck,  her  husband  was 
back  again,  revolver  in  hand,  his 
clear  face  blurred  by  anger,  sheer 
animal  anger. 

"Belle!"  he  cried,  beside  himself 
with  uncontrolled  passion,  "  don't  add 
this  folly  to  your  other  foolishness. 
Think !  I  am  your  husband ;  so 
choose  between  us.  Choose  between 
us,  I  say,  or  by  God " 

She  interrupted  him  in  tones  so  bit- 
ter that  no  escape  remained  from  their 
finality.  "  Choose.  Yes !  I  have 
chosen  at  last — at  last !  Philip  shall 
not  suffer." 

His  answer  came  swiftly  :  "  Then 
stay  with  your  lover ;  I  might  have 
known  I  was  a  fool  to  trust  a  woman." 

Ere  the  echo  of  his  voice  died  away 
he  was  out  in  the  storm  again  leaving 
those  two  in  a  silence  worse  than 
the  words  just  spoken.  He  had  dis- 
engaged her  arms,  but  her  hands  had 
tightened  themselves  on  his,  and  so 
they  stood  face  to  face,  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes.  But  in  his  lay  a 
pity  and  tenderness  before  which  hers 
failed  and  fell. 

"  You  must  not  go,"  she  whispered, 
low  and  fast.  **  I  have  not  told  you, 
and  1  ought  to  have  told  you.  He 
had  no  right  to  use  your  name,  to  be 
so  hard ;  and  they  may  kill  you.  I 
have  a  right  to  tell  you, — surely  I 
have  a  right  to  so  much  ?  " 

Her  warm  clasp  held  him  unresist- 
ing ;  yet  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  was 
not  thinking  of  her,  only  of  some  ex- 
pedient which  should  avoid  the  last 
resource  of  brute  force ;  for  with  all 
his  tenderness  his  pride  was  in  arms. 
"Have  I  not  given  you  enough. 
Belle  ] "  he  said  hoarsely.  "  Will  you 
not  even  leave  me  my  courage  %  " 

With  a  sob  she  flung  his  hands  from 
her  as  if  they  bit  and  stung.  "  Go  !  " 
she  cried.  "  You  are  unjust,  ungener- 
ous ;  but  go  ! " 
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He  did  not  wait.  Torn  as  he  was 
by  love  and  compassion  for  the  woman 
he  was  leaving  so  forsaken  and 
abased,  he  could  not  pau^e  in  the 
mad  hurry  which  seized  him,  even  for 
a  word  of  comfort ;  time,  if  he  was 
to  retrieve  his  self-respect  and  hers, 
was  too  precious  for  anything  save 
action.  Another  instant  and  he  was 
searching  frantically  for  his  revolver 
among  his  half-unpacked  things,  and 
feeling  a  certain  fierce  joy  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  struggle  to  come.  A  quick 
snatch,  a  breathless  relief,  and  he 
looked  up  to  find  Afzul  Khan  standing 
by  the  only  door  of  exit  from  the 
room.  **  Afzul !  "  he  cried,  *'  why  are 
you  here  ?  Why  are  you  not  at  your  post 
when  there  is  danger  afoot?  Follow 
me  at  once  !  *' 

But  the  Pathan's  answer  was  to 
close  the  door  and  stand  with  his  arm 
thrown  across  it,  bolt-wise.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  Major  boldly,  yet 
respectfully.  **  I'm  here,  Huzoor, 
because  I  have  grown  tired  of  helping 
a  tyrant.  The  aahih  should  be  tired 
of  it  too  and  take  his  reward.  That 
is  what  I  came  to  make  known  to  the 
Presence." 

**  Let  me  pass,  fool ! "  shouted  Philip, 
struggling  to  get  at  the  door.  But 
Afzul  was  his  match  in  strength  and, 
even  as  he  resisted,  found  time  for 
words.  '*  Listen,  Huzoor.  If  it  is 
the  money,  let  it  go.  I  have  here  in 
my  pocket  something  that  will  put 
more  money  into  the  maw' «  hand.  So 
you  can  have  her  and  the  money  too.'' 

*'  Are  you  mad  ?  Let  me  pass,  I 
say,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !  " 

"  For  you,  Huzoor,  There  is  danger  ; 
the  men  mean  fight,  but  if  Raby  aahih 
has  none  to  back  him,  he  will  choose 
prudence.  He  wrought  the  evil — I 
will  not  stir,  sahib,  till  you  have 
listened — he  wrought  the  evil,  let  him 
bear  the  loss.     You " 

Philip  gave  one  glance  round  for 
other  means  of  escape,  and  then  the 
breathless  hurry  of  the  last  few 
moments  left  his  voice  and  manner. 
'*  Stand  back  Afzul,"  he  said  quietly, 
''  or  I'lltire.  One,— two,— three  ! " 


An  instant's  pause,  and  the  hand  on 
the  trigger  wavered.  Something,  the 
memory  of  those  days  and  nights  in 
the  smoky  cave,  perhaps,  came  between 
Philip  and  the  wrist  he  aimed  at,  for 
the  ball  struck  the  door  below  it, 
splintering  the  wood.  But  that  waver, 
slight  though  it  was,  caught  the 
Pathan's  quick  eye.  He  threw  up  his 
arm  with  a  laugh  of  malicious  triumph. 
"  We  are .  quits,  Huzoor  !  We  have 
both  been  fools  before  the  other's 
bravery ;  that  is  the  end,  the  end  at 
last ! " 

The  meaning  of  his  words,  even  the 
words  themselves,  were  lost  on  Philip, 
who  was  already  down  the  verandah 
steps,  his  bead  bent  low  as  he  ran  to 
save  himself  from  being  blinded  by  the 
swirl  of  dust  which  now  swept  past 
continuously.  Afzul  scowled  alter  the 
retreating  figure.  *'Fool!"  he  mut- 
tered between  his  teeth.  "  But  I  have 
done  with  him  now — done  with  every- 
thing save  this  accursed  letter.  I 
wish  I  had  sent  it  to  the  mem  at  first. 
It  belongs  to  her,  and  she  is  the  best 
of  the  bunch." 

So  muttering  he  made  his  way  to 
the  verandah,  and  raising  the  bamboo 
screen  looked  into  the  drawing-room. 
Belle,  crushed  to  a  dull  endurance 
by  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
impotence  to  aid, — nay  more,  with  the 
very  desire  to  help  killed  by  the  awful 
knowledge  that  both  those  men  had 
flung  her  aside  as  something  beneath 
their  manhood — had  thrown  herself 
face  downward  on  the  sofa,  where  she 
lay  with  clenched  hands,  striving  to 
regain  some  power  of  thought  or 
action ;  yet  in  the  very  effort  driving 
herself  to  greater  helplessness  by  her 
wild  insistence  that  time  was  passing, 
that  she  must  decide,  must  do  some- 
thing. 

''  Huzoor  f' 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  found 
Afzul  beside  her  with  outstretched 
hand.  The  sight,  by  rousing  .t 
physical  fear,  brought  back  the 
courage  which  never  failed  her  at 
such  times.  "  Well  ] "  she  asked 
boldly. 
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"  I  am  not  come  to  hurt  you,  Huzoor, 
but  to  give  you  this.  It  belongs  to 
you." 

She  put  out  her  hand  mechanically 
and  took  a  small  package  done  up, 
native  fashion,  in  a  bit  of  old  brocade. 

*'  To  me, — what  is  it  ?  ^'  she  asked  in 
a  dull  tone. 

*'  It  is  Dick  sahib's  will.  He  died 
fighting  like  the  brave  one  he  was  ; 
but  they  were  all  brave,  those  three, 
— Dick  sahib,  and  Marsden  sahib,  and 
Raby  sahib.  They  die  fighting, — 
curse  them  !  " 

They  die  fighting  !  With  the  first 
cry  she  had  given  Belle  broke  from 
him,  and,  still  clutching  the  packet, 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  those  two  ; 
and  as  she  ran,  beaten  back  by  the 
wind  and  half-blinded  by  the  sand, 
she  scarcely  thought  of  their  safety, 
only  that  she  might  get  there  in  time. 
Only  in  time,  dear  God  !  only  in  time 
to  show  them  that  she  was  brave 
also. 

The  lurid  yellow  of  the  dust-storm 
had  darkened  or  lightened  everything 
to  the  same  dull  tint ;  the  sand  beneath 
her  feet,  the  sky  above,  the  swaying 
trees  between,  each  and  all  seemed  like 
shadows  thrown  upon  a  screen,  and 
her  own  flying  figure  the  only  reality 


in  an  empty  world  of  dreams.  Not 
a  sound  save  the  broad  rush  of  the 
wind,  not  a  sight  save  the  dim  dust- 
hazed  paths  bordered  by  shrivelled 
flowers.  Then,  beyond  the  garden, 
the  long  curve  of  the  dam,  the  deeper 
sinking  into  dun-coloured  soil  of  those 
frantic  feet ;  and,  running  with  her 
as  she  ran,  the  swirls  and  dimples  of 
the  yellow  river  angry  for  all  its 
silence. 

If  only  she  might  be  in  time ! 
There,  in  the  centre  of  the  curve,  like 
a  swarm  of  bees,  shifting,  crowding, 
pressing, — was  that  John's  fair  head 
in  the  centre?  If  the  wind  were 
only  the  other  way  she  might  have 
heard,  even  if  she  could  not  see; 
but  now,  even  if  they  were  crying 
for  help,  she  would  not  hear ! 

Suddenly  her  stumbling  flight 
ceased  in  a  stumbling  pause.  Was 
that  the  wind  1  She  threw  up  her  hands 
without  a  cry  and  stood  as  if  turned 
to  stone.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
seconds  beat  themselves  in  on  her 
brain  —  one — two — three — four — five 
— not  more  than  that ;  then  a  low 
dull  roar  ending  in  silence ;  silence 
and  peace,  for  she  lay  huddled 
up  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground  as  if 
struck  by  lightning. 


(To  he  continued^ 
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CAMELIAS. 


While  at  the  Old  Barn,  and  at  the 
Rectory  also,   matters  were  thus  im- 
proving, there  was  no  lifting  of  the 
clouds,    but    even    deeper    gloom    at 
Walderscourt ;    the   house    that    had 
been  so  gay  and  happy,  warm  and  hos- 
pitable,   brisk   with    pleasant   indoor 
amusement,  or   eager   to    sally  forth 
upon  some  lively  sport  whenever  the 
weather  looked   tempting,  the    house 
that  had  been  the  home  of  many  joyful 
^ogs, — true   optimists,   and   therefore 
the  best  friends  of  man — and  had  daily 
looked  out  of  its  windows,  and  admired 
(with  noddings  of  pretty  heads,   and 
glances  of  bright  eyes)  the  manner  a 
good  horse  has  of  saying, — "  By  your 
leave,  I  want  to  see  a  little  bit  of  the 
world.     Two  days  looking  at  my  own 
breath,   and    your    nasty  whitewash ! 
It  would  grieve  me  very  much  to  pitch 
you   off.      But   remember   you    have 
seventy  years,  and  I  about  seventeen, 
for  seeing  God's  light  and  the  glories 
of   the  earth."     None  of  these  high- 
mettled  things  happen  now.    If  a  horse 
had  an  airing,  it  was  with  a  cloth  on, 
and    heels   of   no   perception  sticking 
under   him   like  nippers ;   instead    of 
the  kind  and  intelligent  approach  of  a 
foot  that  felt   every  step,  and  went 
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with  it  (though  thankful  for  being 
above  the  mud),  or  better  still,  that 
stroking  of  his  goodness  with  the 
grain,  which  every  gentlemanly  horse 
throws  up  his  head  to  answer,  when  a 
lady  of  right  feeling  floats  upon  the 
breeze  to  please  him.  Neither  was 
there  any  dog.  Volumes  of  description 
close  with  a  bang  the  moment  such  a 
thing  is  said.  Any  lawn  where  dogs 
have  played,  and  any  gravel-walk 
whereon  they  have  sauntered,  with 
keener  observation  than  even  Shake- 
speare can  have  felt,  or  rushed  with 
headlong  interest  into  the  life-history 
of  some  visitor — lawn,  and  walk,  and 
even  flower-beds  (touchy  at  times  about 
sepulture  of  bones)  wear  a  desolate  as- 
pect, and  look  as  if  they  are  longing  to 
cry,  too  late,  **  Oh,  bark  again,  as  thou 
wast  wont  to  bark  !  " 

The  premises  may  not  have  felt  it 
thus ;  or  if  they  did,  were  too  mute 
to  tell  it.  But  an  air  of  desolation 
broods  over  its  own  breath;  and  silence 
is  a  ghost  that  grows  bigger  at  each 
stalk.  There  were  no  leaves  left  to 
make  a  little  hush  by  dropping,  as  a 
dead  man  does  from  the  human  tree  ; 
for  the  nip  of  early  frost  ihad  sent 
them  down,  on  the  night  of  their 
master's  funeral,  to  a  grave  more 
peaceful  and  secure  than  his.  Neither 
had  men  worked  over  hard  to  improve 
the    state    of    things    around   them. 
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With  true  philosophy  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  be- 
cause nobody  came  to  make  them 
sweep  it  up.  The  less  a  man  labours 
the  longer  will  he  last,  according  to 
general  theory ;  and  these  men,  though 
plentiful,  desired  to  last  long.  So 
that  a  visitor  of  thoughtful  vein 
might  form  a  fair  table  of  the  course 
of  "  earth-currents  "  during  the  last 
three  weeks,  from  the  state  of  the  big 
lawn  at  Walderscourt,  where  Sir  Thomas 
used  to  lean  upon  his  stick,  and  say, 
"  That  man  is  working  almost  too 
hard  ;  he  looks  as  if  he  ought  to  have 
a  glass  of  beer." 

But  the  gentleman  now  coming  up 
the  drive  was  not  in  the  proper  frame 
of  mind  for  groundling  observation. 
Not  that  he  failed  to  look  about  him,  as 
if  to  expand  or  improve  his  mind  ;  but 
the  only  result  upon  his  nervous  sys- 
tem was  to  make  it  work  harder  upon 
his  own  affairs.  He  was  visited  with 
a  depressing  sense  of  something  hang- 
ing over  him,  of  something  that  must 
direct  and  shape  the  whole  course  of 
his  future  life ;  and  whether  it  might 
be  for  good  or  evil,  he  was  hurrying 
to  go  through  with  it,  "I  don't  care, 
I  don't  care,"  he  kept  saying  to  him- 
self ;  but  that  self  was  well  aware  that 
he  did  care  very  much,  as  much  as 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether. "  IVe  a  great  mind  to  toss  up 
about  it,"  he  said,  as  he  felt  a  lucky  six- 
pence in  his  pocket ;  but  his  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  prevailed,  so  he  put  on 
a  fine  turn  of  speed,  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  old  house  looked  so  different, 
and  everything  around  so  changed, 
that  our  friend  Fox  had  a  weak  im- 
pression, and  perhaps  a  strong  hope 
that  the  bell  would  prove  to  be  out  of 
its  duty  and  refuse  to  wag.  But  alas, 
far  otherwise;  the  bell  replied  with 
a  clang  that  made  him  jump,  and  seek 
reassurance  in  the  flavour  of  his  black 
kid  glove.  He  had  plenty  of  time  to 
dwell  fully  upon  that,  and  even  write 
a  report  upon  the  subject,  ere  ever  door 
showed  any  loyalty  to  bell ;  and  even 
then  there  was  stiffness  about  it.  For 
one  of  the  stiffest  of  mankind  stood 


there,  instead  of  the  genial  John,  or 
Bob, — Mr.  Binstock  himself,  a  tall  man 
of  threescore,  major  of  the  cellar  and 
commander  of  the  household.  He,  in 
a  new  suit  of  black  and  bearing  a  gold 
chain  on  his  portly  front,  looked  down 
upon  the  vainly  upstanding  Jemmy 
as  if  in  need  of  an  introduction. 

But  Dr.  Fox  was  not  the  man  to 
cave  in  thus.  The  door  was  a  large 
one,  with  broad  aperture ;  and  this 
allowed  the  visitor  to  march  in,  as  if 
he  had  failed  to  see  the  great  Binstock. 
Taking  his  stand  upon  a  leopard's  skin 
in  the  centre  of  the  entrance  hall,  he 
gazed  around  calmly,  as  if  he  were  the 
stranger  contemplated  by  the  serving- 
man. 

**  You  will  have  the  goodness  to 
take  this  card  up.  No  thank  you,  my 
man,  I  will  stay  where  I  am." 

The  butler's  face  deepened  from  the 
tint  of  a  radish  to  that  of  the  richest 
beet-root ;  but  he  feared  to  reply,  and 
took  the  card  without  a  word.  "  My 
turn  will  come  very  soon,"  was  in  his 
eyes. 

Acquainted  as  he  was  with  the 
domestic  signs  and  seasons,  Fox  had 
not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  his 
fate,  so  far  as  the  lady  of  the  house 
could  pronounce  it.  But  for  all  that 
he  saw  no  reason  to  submit  to  rude- 
ness, and  all  his  tremors  vanished  now 
at  this  man's  servile  arrogance.  How 
many  a  time  had  that  fat  palm  borne 
the  impress  of  a  five-shilling  piece, 
slipped  into  it  by  the  sympathetic 
Jemmy  !  And  now,  to  think  that  this 
humbug  did  not  know  him,  and  looked 
at  him  as  a  young  man  aiming  at  the 
maids,  but  come  to  the  wrong  door  \ 
If  anything  is  wormwood  to  an  English- 
man,— that  a  low,  supercilious,  un- 
grateful lacquey — well,  here  he  comes 
again.     Now  for  it ! 

Binstock  descended  the  old  oak 
staircase  in  a  very  majestic  manner^ 
with  the  light  from  a  long  quarried 
window  playing  soft  hop-scotch  upon 
his  large  countenance.  The  young 
doctor,  as  in  absent  mood,  felt  interest 
in  the  history,  value,  and  probable 
future  of  the  beings  on  the  panels, — 
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stags,  otters,  foxes,  martens,  polecats, 
white  hares,  badgers,  and  other  noble 
members  of  West-country  suffrage  ] 
some  entire  and  too  fat  to  live,  some 
represented  by  a  very  little  bit. 

Binstock  descended  in  deep  silence 
still.  He  felt  that  the  crown  had 
passed  away.  No  other  five-shilling 
piece  would  ever  flutter  (as  a  tip  on 
the  sly  should  have  the  wings  to  do) 
from  the  gentleman  of  phials  to  the 
man  of  bottles.  The  salver  in  his  hand 
was  three  times  as  large  as  the  one 
upon  which  he  had  received  the  card  ; 
but  the  little  card  was  on  it,  very  truly 
in  the  centre,  squaring  the  circle  of  a 
coat  of  many  arms  The  butler  came 
down,  and  brought  his  heels  together  ; 
then  made  a  low  bow,  and  without  a 
word  conveyed  to  the  owner  of  that 
piece  of  pasteboard  how  frankly  and 
cordially  it  lay  at  his  disposal.  Fox 
had  been  expecting  at  least  some  mes- 
sage, some  shade,  however  cold  it  might 
be,  of  courtesy  and  acknowledgment. 
But  this  was  a  queer  sort  of  reception. 
And  Binstock  did  not  even  grin;  the 
turn  of  his  lips  suggested  only,  that 
others  might  do  so — not  he,  at  such  a 
trifle. 

Fox  should  have  taken  all,  with 
equal  silence.  The  Foxes  were  quite 
as  old  a  race  as  any  Waldrons  :  Fox- 
den  was  a  bigger  place  than  Walders- 
court ;  and  stouter  men  than  Binstock 
were  in  service  there.  But  the  young 
man  was  in  love,  and  he  forget  those 
spiteful  things. 

**  No  message,  Binstock  1  *'  He  asked 
with  timid  glance,  while  he  fumbled 
very  clumsily  with  his  nails  (now 
bitten  short,  during  many  sad  hours 
of  dark  brooding)  to  get  his  poor  card 
out  of  graven  heraldry.  "  Not  a  word 
of  any  sort,  from — from  any  body  ]  '* 

"  Had  there  been  a  message,  sir,  I 
should  have  delivered  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Binstock.  To 
be  sure — of  course,  you  would.  Very 
well.  Good  afternoon.  There  is  no- 
thing more  to  say.  I  will  put  this  in  my 
pocket,  for — for  a  last  remembrance." 
He  put  the  rejected  card  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  glanced  round,  as  if 


to  say  "  Good-bye,"  to  the  old  haun 
of  many  a  pleasant  hour. 

Then  Binstock,  that  grave  and 
majestic  butler,  surprised  him  by  giv- 
ing a  most  un-majestic  wink.  Whether 
he  was  touched  with  reminiscence  of 
his  youth  (for  he  had  been  a  faithful 
man,  in  love  as  well  as  wine),  or 
whether  sweeter  memory  of  crown- 
pieces  moved  him,  from  sympathy,  or 
gratitude,  or  both  combined,  beyond 
any  question,  Binstock  winked.  Fox 
felt  very  thankful,  and  received  a 
lasting  lesson,  that  he  had  not  given 
utterance  to  the  small  contempt  within 
him. 

"  There  was  a  little  pipe,  sir,"  said 
the  butler,  glancing  round,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low  voice  rather  fast,  "  that 
our  poor  Sir  Thomas  gived  to  you, 
from  the  Spanish,  now  called  the  pro- 
vincial war.  John  Hutchings  made 
the  observation,  that  he  had  heard  you 
pronounce  opinion  that  it  was  very 
valuable;  and  never  would  you  part 
with  it,  high  or  low.  And  John  says, 
that  to  his  certain  knowledge  now,  it 
is  lying  in  our  camelia-house." 

"  Oh  never  mind  about  it  now.  It 
is  kind  of  you  to  think  of  it.  Perhaps 
you  will  put  it  by  for  me." 

**  Moreover  John  was  a-saying,  sir," 
continued  Mr.  Binstockj  with  a  still 
more  solemn  wink,  **  that  you  ought 
almost  to  have  a  look  at  our  poor  little 
dog,  that  all  the  parish  is  so  full  of, 
including  our  Miss  Nicie,  sir.  Vets 
may  be  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but 
a  human  doctor  more  immortal.  And 
that  makes  the  young  lady  so  particu- 
lar no  doubt,  to  keep  her  in  the 
camelia-house,  because  of  being  cool 
and  warm,  sir." 

"  Oh  to  be  sure  !  That  poor  little 
Jess !  What  a  fine  heart  you  have, 
Binstock !  I  suppose  I  may  go  out 
that  way?" 

**  The  same  to  you,  sir,"  said  Bin- 
stock,  as  he  proved  the  truth  of  the 
proverb,  "a  fine  heart  is  a  vein  of 
gold."  *'The  shortest  way  out,  sir, 
John  always  says,  when  her  ladyship's 
nerves  have  locked  her  up.  And  the 
quietest  way,  with  no  one  about,  unlesa 
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it  should  happen  to  be  Miss  Nicie, 
certainly  is  through  the  west  quarry 
door." 

The  butler  closed  the  front  door  with 
a  bang,  as  if  he  had  thrust  the  intruder 
forth ;  while  Jemmy,  with  his  heart  in 
his  mouth,  hurried  down  the  west 
corridor  to  the  green-house. 

Colonel  Waldron,  while  in  Portugal 
five  and  twenty  years  ago,  had  been 
greatly  impressed  with  the  glorious 
sight  of  noble  camelia-trees  in  full 
bloom,  a  sight  perhaps  unequalled  in 
the  world  of  flowers.  He  had  vowed 
that  if  ever  he  returned  alive,  and 
could  afford  the  outlay,  camelias  he 
would  have  in  England,  not  so  magni- 
ficent of  course,  but  worthy  to  remind 
nim  of  Parque  da  Pona.  He  had 
studied  the  likings  of  the  race,  and 
built  a  house  on  purpose  for  them ;  and 
here  they  were  in  this  dark  month, 
beginning  to  offer  bright  suggestion 
of  the  spring.  Fine  trees  of  twenty 
years*  sturdy  growth  flourishing  in  the 
prime  flush  of  health,  with  the  dark 
leaves  glancing  like  bulls*-eyed  glass 
and  the  younger  ones  gleaming  like 
gauffered  satin.  And  these  but  a 
cushion,  and  a  contrast,  for  the  stately 
luxuriance  of  blossom ;  some  in  the 
perfect  rosette  already  of  clean-cut, 
snow-white  ivory  ;  some  just  present- 
ing the  pure  deep  chalice ;  others  in 
the  green  bud  tipped  with  snow,  or 
soft  maiden  blush,  or  lips  of  coral. 
For  the  trees  were  planted  in  a  border 
of  good  sod  cut  from  healthy  pasture, 
instead  of  being  crammed  and  jammed 
in  pots,  with  the  roots  like  a  ganglion 
or  burr-knot  wen.  Hence  the  fibres 
spread,  and  sucked  up  strength,  and 
poured  the  lush  juices  into  elastic  cells, 
ready  to  flow  into  grace  of  form  and 
colour,  and  offer  fair  delight  and 
pride  to  the  eyes  and  heart  of  watch- 
ful men. 

But  Fox  was  not  a  watchful  man  at 
all  of  any  of  the  charming  feats  of 
vegetation  now.  Flowers  were  all  very 
well  in  their  way ;  but  they  were  not 
in  his  way  just  at  present,  or,  worse 
again,  some  of  them  were,  and  stopped 
him    from    clear   view   of    something 


worth  all  the  flowers,  all  the  fruit,  and 
all  the  fortunes  of  the  wide  wide 
world. 

For  lo,  not  far  away,  betwixt  a 
pink  tree  and  a  white  one,  sat  Miss 
Inez  Waldron  in  a  square-backed 
garden  chair.  At  her  feet  was  a 
cushioned  basket,  with  an  invalid  dog 
asleep  in  it ;  while  a  sound  dog,  of  pug 
race,  was  nudging  in  between,  fain  to 
push  it  out  of  sight  if  his  body  had 
been  big  enough.  Jealousy  lurked 
in  every  wrinkle  of  his  face,  and 
governed  every  quiver  of  his  half- 
cocked  tail. 

The  girl  looked  very  pale  and  sad, 
and  could  not  even  raise  a  smile  at  all 
the  sharp  mancBuvres  and  small-minded 
whines  of  Pixie.  Heartily  as  she 
loved  the  dogs,  their  sorrows,  views, 
and  interests  now  were  not  the  first  she 
had  to  dwell  on.  With  the  colour 
gone  from  her  cheeks,  and  her  large 
deep-gray  eyes  dulled  with  weeping, 
her  face  was  not  so  lovely  as  in  gayer 
times,  but  even  yet  more  lovable  and 
tender, 

Following  Pixie's  rush,  without 
much  expectation  in  her  gaze  (for  she 
thought  it  was  her  mother  coming)  her 
eyes  met  those  of  the  young  man, 
parted  by  such  a  dark  cloud  from  her. 
For  an  instant  her  pale  cheeks  flushed, 
and  then  the  colour  vanished  from 
them,  and  she  trembled  so  that  she 
could  not  rise.  Her  head  fell  back  on 
the  rail  of  the  chair  ;  while  trees,  and . 
flowers,  and  lines  of  glass  began  to 
quiver,  and  lose  their  shape,  and  fade 
away  from  her  languid  eyes. 

**  You  are  faint — she  has  fainted  !  " 
cried  Fox  in  dismay,  as  he  caught  up 
the  handkerchief  she  had  dropped,  and 
plunged  it  into  a  watering  pot,  then 
wruDg  and  laid  it  gently  on  her  smooth 
white  forehead.  Then  he  took  both 
her  hands  in  his,  and  chafed  them, 
kneeling  at  her  side  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion unlikely  to  add  to  his  medical 
repute.  And  from  time  to  time  lie 
whispered  words  of  more  than  sym- 
pathy or  comfort,  words  that  had 
never  passed  between  them  yet. 

For  a  while  she  knew  not  what  he 
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said,  until  as  she  slowly  revived,  one 
word  attracted  her  vague  attention. 
"Happy!"  sbe  said,  only  conscious 
yet  of  speaking  to  some  kind  person ; 
"no,  I  must  never  think  of  such  a 
thing  again/'  The  sadness  of  her  own 
voice  told  upon  her,  re-acting  on  the 
sad  heart  from  which  it  came.  She 
looked,  as  if  for  somebody  to  comfort 
her  ;  perhaps  the  dear  father  who  had 
always  loved  to  do  it.  He  was  not  to 
be  found — oh,  piteous  grief !  If  he 
could  come,  would  he  ever  leave 
her  thus]  Then  the  whole  of 
her  misery  broke  upon  her.  She 
knew  too  well  where  she  was,  and 
what.  Turn  away  the  face  there  is 
none  to  kiss,  and  toss  back  the  curls 
there  is  nobody  to  stroke.  From  a 
woman  she  fell  back  into  a  petted 
child,  spoiled  by  sweet  love  and  now 
despoiled  by  bitter  fate.  She  could 
look  at  nothing  more.  Why  did  con- 
sciousness come  back  ?  The  only  thing 
for  her  was  to  sob,  and  weep  tears  that 
rolled  more  big  and  heavy  because 
they  must  ever  roll  in  vain. 

*  Fox  had  never  been  in  such  a  state 
of  mind  before.  Hundreds  of  times 
he  had  been  driven  to  the  end  of  his 
wits,  and  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  to 
know  what  to  do  with  wailing  women 
stricken  down  at  last  by  inexorable 
death  from  the  hope  that  laughs  at 
doctors.  But  the  difference  was  this 
— he  was  the  doctor  then,  and  now 
he  was  the  lover :  the  lover  without 
acknowledged  right  to  love ;  but  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  worse  than  that, 
betwixt  him  and  the  right  to  love. 

While  he  was  feebly  holding  on, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  leave  her 
thus  (for  there  was  a  large  tank  near 
her)  yet  feeling  that  no  man,  save 
husband  or  father,  should  be  admitted 
to  this  deep  distress,  he  heard  the 
light  steps  of  a  woman  in  the  corridor, 
and  he  muttered,  **  Thank  God  !  There 
is  some  kind  pei'son  coming." 

But  his  joy  was  premature.  The 
branches  of  a  fine  camelia-tree  were 
swept  aside  like  cobwebs,  and  there 
stood  Lady  Waldron,  drawing  the 
heavy    black    folds  around  her,     and 


bearing  him  down  with  her  cold  dark 
eyes.  Her  gaze  of  contemptuous  loath- 
ing passed  from  him,  as  if  he  were  not 
worth  it,  to  the  helpless  embodiment 
of  anguish  in  the  chair;  and  even 
then  there  was  no  pity. 

Inez  turned  and  faced  her,  and  the 
meeting  of  their  eyes  was  not  of  the 
gentle  sweetness  due  betwixt  a  mother 
and  her  daughter.  Without  another 
glance  at  Fox,  liady  Waldron  swept 
by  as  if  he  were  not  present;  and 
standing  before  her  daughter,  spoke  a 
few  Spanish  words  very  slowly,  pro- 
nouncing every  syllable.  Then  with 
a  smile  far  worse  to  see  than  any 
frown,  she  turned  away,  and  her 
stately  figure  disappeared  in  the 
shadows  of  the  corridor. 

The  maiden  watched  her  without  a 
word,  and  the  sense  of  wrong  renewed 
her  strength.     Her  eyes  met  the  light 
as  if   they  had  never  known  a   tear, 
and  she  threw  up  her  head,  and  swept 
her  long  hair  back.     For  her   proud 
spirit   rose  through  the  storm  of  her 
trouble,  as  a  young  palm  stands  forth 
from  the  cloud  it  has  defied.  She  cast  a 
glance  at  Fox,  and  to  her  great  relief 
saw  nothing   in  his  face  but  anxiety    , 
about  herself.     But  she  must  have  his 
ignorance  confirmed.     "  What  trouble 
I  have  given  you  !  "  she  said,  with  her 
usual  clear  soft  tones,  and  gentle  look. 
**  I  am  quite  ashamed  of   myself  for 
having  so  very  little  strength  of  mind. 
I  cannot  thank  you  as  I  ought  to  do. 
My  mother  would  have  done  it,  I — I 
suppose  at  least,  if  she  had  been  at  all 
like  herself.      But  she  has  not  been 
well,  not  at  all  as  she  used  to  be,  ever 
since, — I  need  not  tell  you  what.    We 
are  doing  our  best  to  bear  things ;  but 
we   find   it  very,  very  hard.     As  the 
Spanish   proverb  is, — but  I  beg  your 
pardon,  you  don't  know  Spanish  ?  " 

**  I  am  nothing  of  a  linguist.  I  am 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
Englishmen,  that  their  own  tongue  is 
enough  for  them." 

**  Please  to  tell  me  plainly.  My 
memory  seems  confused;  but  I  think 
you  have  shown  some  knowledge  of  it. 
And  I  think  I  have  heard  my  father 
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say  that  you  could  read  Dan  Quixote 
very  fairly  from  his  copy." 

"  No ;  but  just  a  little,  very  badly, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  and 
my  own  recollection  of  Latin." 

"  Then  you  know  what  my  mother 
said  just  now  1  I  hope  not.  Oh  I 
should  grieve  so  !  " 

"  Well,  Miss  Waldron,  if  you  insist 
upon  the  truth,  I  cannot  deny  that  I 
understood  her." 

Nicie's  eyes  flashed  as  he  spoke  ; 
then  she  rose,  and  went  to  him  hastily, 
for  he  was  going,  and  had  taken  up 
his  hat  to  leave  her,  inasmuch  as  she 
now  could  take  care  of  herself.  "  Put 
down  your  hat,"  she  said  in  her  own 
pretty  style  of  issuing  orders  in  the 
days  of  yore ;  "  now  give  me  both 
your  hands,  as  you  held  mine  just  now, 
and  look  at  me  honestly  and  without 
reserve." 

"All  that  I  am  doing,"  answered 
Jemmy  Fox,  happy  to  have  her  so, 
and  throwing  the  dawn  of  a  smile  into 
the  depth  of  her  dear  eyes.  "  Miss 
Waldron,  I  am  doing  it." 

"  Then  go  on  like  this  —  *  Miss 
Waldron,'  or  you  may  even  for  once 
say,  *  Nicie — I  have  never  been  base 
enough  for  a  moment  to  imagine  that 
you  had  any  doubt  of  me.'  Say  all 
that  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart." 

"  Nicie,  I  say  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  that  I  knew  you  were  too 
noble  to  have  any  doubt  of  me  in  that 
way." 

**  I  should  hope  so,"  she  said,  as  she 
dropped  her  eyes,  for  fear  of  showing 
all  that  was  in  them.  **You  have 
done  me  justice,  and  it  will  be  done  to 
you.  I  was  only  afraid,  though  I  knew 
better,  that  you  might, — for  men  are 
not  like  us " 

"  No,  they  are  not.  And  more  shame 
for  them.  Oh  Nicie,  what  do  I  care 
now,  if  the  whole  world  goes  against 
me?" 

She  gave  him  one  steadfast  look, 
as  if  that  recklessness  had  no  shock 
for  her,  and  in  fact  had  been  duly 
expected.  Then  knowing  by  the  eyes 
what  had  been  nursing  in  her  heart 
for  months,  she  smiled  the  smile  that 


is  deeper  almost  in  the  human  kind 
than  tears,  and  happily  more  lasting. 
The  young  man  proved  himself  worthy 
of  her,  by  cherishing  it  without  a 
word. 

"  I  may  never  see  you  again,"  said 
Nicie,  coming  back  to  proper  form, 
though  they  both  knew  that  was  hum- 
bug; "never  again,  or  not  for  years.' 
It  will  be  impossible  for  you  now  to 
come, — to  come  as  you  used  to  do. 
But  remember,  if  it  is  any  comfort  to 
you,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  little, 
that  n6  one  is  more  miserable  about 
this  wicked,  wicked  charge  than  the 
one  who  has  more  right  than  any, — 
yes,  much  more  than  she  has" — and 
she  waved  her  hand  after  her  mother's 
steps. 

"  Yes ;  or  at  any  rate  quite  as 
much.  Darling,  darling  Nicie  dear. 
Don't  get  excited  again,  for  my  sake." 

**  I  am  not  excited ;  and  I  don't 
mean  to  be.  But  you  are  welcome  to 
tell  everybody,  everybody.  Jemmy, 
exactly  what  I  think  of  you.  And 
my  dear  father  thought  the  same." 

**You  are  an  angel,  and  nothing 
less.  Something  considerably  more,  I 
think,"  said  Jemmy,  confining  himself 
to  moderation. 

**  Hush  ! "  she  replied,  though  not 
in  anger,  for  ladies  like  that  compari- 
son. And  then,  as  he  could  not  better 
it,  he  whispered,  "God  bless  you, 
dear,  as  you  have  blessed  me ! "  Be- 
fore she  could  answer,  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

CONCUSSION. 

All  the  time  these  things  were 
going  on,  the  patient  Christie  had  been 
waiting,  or  rather  driving  to  and  fro, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  private  grounds. 
These  were  large,  and  well  adorned 
with  trees  of  ancient  growth,  and 
clumps  of  shrubs,  and  ferny  dingles. 
Southward  stretched  the  rich  Perle 
valley,  green  with  meadows  beloved  by 
cows,  who  expressed  their  fine  emotions 
in  the  noblest  cream ;  on  the  north- 
east side  was  the  Beacon  Hill,  shelter- 
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ing  from  the  bitter  winds,  and  form- 
ing a  goodly  landmark;  while  to  the 
north  and  west  extended  heathery 
downs  with  sweet  short  grass,  knolls 
of  Scotch  fir  here  and  there,  and  gorse 
for  ever  blooming,  Across  these 
downs,  and  well  above  the  valley-mar- 
gin, ran  one  of  the  two  great  western 
roads,  broad  and  smooth  as  a  ball-room 
floor,  and  ringing  some  forty  times  a 
day  with  the  neigh,  and  the  tramp, 
and  the  harness-rattle  of  four  steeds 
tossing  their  heads  up,  and  the  musi- 
cal blast  of  long  brass  horn  or  merry 
notes  of  key-bugle. 

Christie  Fox  in  her  own  opinion 
was  an  exceedingly  fine  whip.  Tan- 
dem-driving was  then  much  in  vogue ; 
and  truly  to  be  a  good  tandem-whip 
was  one  of  the  loftiest  aspirations  of 
the  rational  being  who  could  afford  it. 
Ohristie  was  scarcely  up  to  that  mark 
yet,  although  she  had  been  known  to 
**  tool  a  team  "  when  her  father  had  the 
gout,  and  there  was  some  one  at  her 
side.  So  it  may  be  supposed  with 
what  sweet  contempt  her  sparkling 
eyes  regarded  Churchwarden  Farrant's 
rattle-trap,  and  his  old  cob  Punch 
anteceding  it. 

**  Now  don't  you  go  capering  about. 
Miss  Chris,"  her  brother  had  said  when 
he  left  her.  "  I  should  have  brought 
George,  or  at  any  rate  the  boy.  These 
lanes  are  so  narrow,  and  the  ditches 
such  a  depth." 

**  Well,  Jemmy,  it  shows  how  little 
you  have  been  at  home  I  Why,  I  can 
drive  Sparkler,  and  Wild-oats,  and 
Hurricane.  To  think  of  my  coming 
to  grief  with  this  old  screw  1  " 

**  You  are  a  wonder,  no  doubt ;  but 
at  any  rate  be  careful.  He  is  a  quiet 
old  buffer,  but  he  has  got  a  temper  of 
his  own.  Why  he  upset  the  Reverend 
last  summer." 

**He  won't  spill  me,  I  can  tell  him 
that.  The  Reverend  is  a  muff, — he 
should  have  let  him  say  his  prayers." 

For  a  long  time  the  young  lady 
proved  that  she  was  right.  Punch 
went  up  and  down,  and  even  on  the 
common,  as  grave  as  a  judge,  and  as 
steady  as  a  church.    **  Poor  old  chap," 


said  Christie  to  him.  "Why,  you 
haven't  got  the  pluck  to  call  your  soul 
your  own."  Punch  only  replied  with 
a  whisk  of  his  tail,  as  if  to  say — 
"  Well,  I  can  call  this  my  own,"  and 
pursued  his  reflections  with  a  pensive 
head. 

But  suddenly  the  scene  changed.   A 
five- barred  gate  was    flung    mightily 
open  half  across  the  lane,  with  a  fierce 
creak  of  iron  and  a  shivering  of  wood  ; 
and  out  poured  a  motley  crowd  of  all 
sorts    and   sizes,  rattling  tea- kettles, 
and  beating  frying-pans,  blowing  old 
cow's  horns,  and  flourishing  a  blown 
dozen  of  Bob  Jake's  bladders  with  nuts 
inside  them.     Punch  was  coming  past 
in  a  moody  state  of  mind,  down  upon 
his  luck  in  some  degree,  and  wondering 
what  the  world  was  made  for  if  a  piece 
of  iron  in  a  horse's  mouth  was  allowed 
to  deny  him  the   Almighty's  gift   of 
grass.      However  he  resigned  himself 
about  all  that.     But  when  this  tre- 
mendous uproar  broke  upon  him, — for 
it  happened  to  be  the  northern  party 
of  the  parish,  beating  bounds  towards 
the  back  of  Beacon  Hill,  and  eager  to 
win  a  bet  about  where  they  met  the 
other  lot — and  when  a  gate  was  flung 
almost  into    his    shaky  knees,  which 
had  begun  for  some  time  to  "  come 
over,"  up  rose  the  spirit  of  his  hunt- 
ing-days, for  he  had  loved  the  hounds 
when  he  was  young.      There  was  no 
room  to  rise  at  the  gate,  or  .perhaps  he 
would  have  tried  it,  for  the  metal  of 
springier  times  sprang  up,  and  he  had 
never  heard  a  louder  noise  in  the  most 
exciting  burst.     Surely  his  duty  was 
at  least  to  jump  a  hedge.     He  forgot 
altogether  that  he  was  between  two 
shafts,  and  that  a  young  lady  was  en- 
trusted to  his  care.     Swerving  to  the 
offside  he  saw  a  comely  gap,  prepared 
no  doubt  by  Providence  for  the  benefit 
of  a  horse  not  quite  so  young  as  he 
used  to  be.     And  without  hesitation 
he  went  at  it,  meaning  no  harm,  and 
taking  even  less  heed  of  the  big  ditch 
on  this  side  of  it.  Both  shafts  snapped, 
though  of  fine  lancewood  :   the  four- 
wheeler    became    two    vehicles,  each 
with  a  pair  of  wheels  to  it ;  and  over 
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the    back  flew  Christie,    like   a   sail 
blown  out  of  the  bolt-ropes. 

Luckily  she  wore  large  bell-sleeves, 
as  every  girl  with  self-respect  was  then 
compelled  to  do;  and  these,  like  para- 
chutes expanding,  broke  the  full  speed 
of  her  headlong  flight.  Even  so  it 
must  have  fared  very  badly  with  her, 
— for  her  hat  being  stringless  had 
flown  far  away — had  she  been  allowed 
to  strike  the  earth  ;  but  quicker  than 
thought  a  very  active  figure  sprang 
round  the  head  of  the  gate,  and  re- 
ceived the  impact  of  her  head  upon  a 
broad  staunch  breast.  The  blow  was 
severe,  and  would  have  knocked  the 
owner  down  had  he  not  been  an  Eng- 
lish yeoman.  Upon  a  double-breasted 
waistcoat,  made  of  otter  skin  soft  and 
elastic,  he  received  the  full  brunt  of 
the  young  lady's  head,  as  the  goal- 
keeper stops  a  football.  Throwing 
forward  his  arms,  he  was  just  in  time 
to  catch  more  of  her,  as  it  descended  ; 
and  thus  was  this  lovely  maiden  saved 
from  permanent  disfigurement,  if  not 
from  death.  But  for  the  time  she 
knew  nothing  of  this. 

Frank  Gil  ham  held  her  very  firmly 
in  his  arms,  and  wondered,  as  well  he 
might  do,  at  her  good  fortune  and  his 
own.  Others  came  crowding  round 
the  gate,  but  none  had  the  least  idea 
who  she  was,  and  Gilham  would  not 
permit  one  of  them  to  touch  her, 
though  many  would  gladly  have  shared 
his  load.  Throughout  all  history,  it 
p  has  been  the  nature  of  the  British 
yeoman  to  bear  his  own  burden,  be  it 
good  or  be  it  evil. 

"  Her  be  crule  doiled  " — "A*  vear 
her  neck  be  bracken '' — "  Look  e'  zee 
what  purty  hair  her  hath  ! " — **  Yetch 
a  drap  of  watter  " — "  Carr*  un  up  to 
big  'ouze  '' — "  Her  be  scrunched  like  a 
trummot " — in  this  way  they  went  on, 
all  gaping  and  staring,  eager  to  help, 
but  not  sure  of  the  way. 

**Lift  the  gate  from  its  hinges,  and 
lay  it  down  here,"  said  Gilham,  for 
she  still  remained  senseless.  "  Run  to 
yon  rick, — they've  been  hay-binding 
there;  bring  a  couple  of  trusses,  and 
spread  them  on  the  gate." 


In  two  minutes  Christie  was  lying 
on  the  gate  (for  Devonshire  men  can 
be  quick  when  they  like),  bedded  and 
pillowed  among  sweet  hay,  with  Frank 
Gilham's  coat  spread  across  her  pretty 
dress,  and  his  hand  supporting  her 
fair  head,  and  easing  the  jerks  as  they 
bore  her  up  the  road.  But  before 
they  had  gone  more  than  ten  or  twenty 
yards  towards  Walderscourt,  whom 
should  they  come  upon  but  Dr.  Jemmy 
Fox,  looking  very  joyful  until  he  met 
them. 

**  My  sister  !  My  own  dear  Chris ! " 
he  exclaimed,  and  they  fell  away, 
while  he  examined  her.  "  Concussion ; 
only  slight,  I  hope.  Thank  God  !  "  he 
said,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 
**  Keep  her  head  like  that.  I  will  take 
this  end  ;  now,  who  the  other  %  But 
not  to  the  Court — anywhere  but  that. 
Never  mind  why ;  I  can't  stop  to  ex- 
plain. What  is  the  nearest  house 
this  other  way  ?  " 

"  Mother's  is  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  away,  and  good  level  road," 
answered  Gilham.  "  She'd  be  well 
treated  there ;  you  may  trust  us  for 
that." 

"  You  are  a  brick.  Take  the  other 
end,  Frank.  Some  fellow  with  good 
legs  run  in  front,  and  tell  Mrs.  Gil- 
ham what  her  son  has  said.  No  crowd- 
ing round  there;  we  want  all  the  air. 
One  or  two  of  you  run  and  catch  Mr. 
Farrant's  horse,  before  he  tumbles 
through  that  harrow.  The  rest  of  you 
go  on  with  your  beating  work."  For 
Punch  was  careering  across  a  ploughed 
field,  like  a  wrecker  with  his  plunder 
at  his  heels. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  White 
Post  Farm  Mrs.  Gilham  was  ready  to 
receive  them,  a  kind  old  lady  as  ever 
lived,  sensible,  quiet,  and  ready-witted. 
A  bed  on  the  ground-floor  was  ready, 
and  poor  Christie,  who  still  lay  as  if 
in  a  heavy  sleep,  was  carried  in  very 
gently,  and  placed  as  well  as  might 
be  upon  it.  Sometimes  she  was 
breathing  with  long  gasps,  and  at 
other  times  showing  no  life  at  all,  and 
her  eyes  were  closed  as  in  a  soft  deep 
sleep.     **  The  pretty  dear  !     The  poor 
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young    thing ! "    cried   Mrs.    Gilham, 
and  a  real  cry  it  was. 

**  I  shall  not  leave  her  till  she  comes 
to  herself — that  is  if  you  will  let  me 
stop,"  said  her  brother,  who  was 
much  more  anxious  than  he  cared  to 
let  them  see.  "  But  if  you  could  send 
a  note  to  my  Old  Barn,  George  would 
come  over  with  a  little  chest  I 
want." 

"  In  twenty  minutes  I  will  be 
there/*  answered  Gilham  ;  "and  back 
in  another  fifteen  with  it,  if  it  will 
come  on  horseback." 

He  had  saddled  a  horse,  v  and  was 
off  in  two  minutes,  while  Fox  called 
after  him  down  the  lane  to  see  on  his 
road  through  Priestwell  whether  Dr. 
Gronow  was  at  home,  and  beg  him  to 
come  up  if  possible. 

Gronow  came  at  once,  when  called  ; 
for  if  anything  is  remarkable  among 
the  professors  of  the  healing  art 
(beyond  their  inability  to  heal)  it  is 
the  good- will  with  which  they  always 
try  their  best,  and  the  largeness  of 
their  ministrations  to  each  other's 
families.  Parsons  appeal  to  one 
another  for  a  leg-up  very  freely  ;  but 
both  reading-desk  and  pulpit  feel 
that  the  strange  foot  is  not  up  to 
much,  unless  it  has  its  footing  paid. 
But  Dr.  Gronow  (beside  the  kindness 
of  his  kind  profession,  always  at  the 
service  of  its  members)  had  an 
especial  regard  for  Fox,  as  a  young 
man  much  of  his  own  type,  one  who 
dared  to  think  for  himself,  and  being 
thoroughly  well-grounded  often  felt 
impatient  at  the  vast  uncertainty 
above.  Whatever  faith  a  young  man 
may  feel  in  his  own  powers  of 
perception,  it  is  a  happy  moment 
when  a  veteran  confirms  him. 

"  She  will  be  all  right,"  said  the 
man  of  long  practice,  after  careful 
examination ;  '*  only  she  must  have 
her  time,  which  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do.  Never  mind  if  she  lies  like  this, 
for  twelve,  or  even  for  twenty-four 
hours;  though  I  do  not  think  that  it 
will  last  so  long.  She  ought  to  have 
a  fiice  she  knows  and  loves  to   meet 


her  own  when  her  consciousness 
returns.  Then  you  know  how  to 
treat  her.  Verbum  ant.  But  I  want 
to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  when 
this  anxiety  is  over.  Why  have  you 
kept  so  long  out  of  my  way  1  Come 
down  to  my  house,  when  your  sister 
can  spare  you." 

Fox  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
8a.jf  or  at  any  rate  to  tell  Gronow, 
what  were  his  reasons  for  avoiding 
Priestwell  while  the  present  black 
cloud  hung  over  him.  In  fact  to 
himself  his  own  motives  had  not  been 
very  clear  or  well  considered ;  but 
pride  was  perhaps  the  foremost.  If 
Gronow  intended  to  take  his  part,  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  call  at  Old 
Barn  and  let  every h|ody  know  it. 
And  the  young  man  failed  to  recollect 
that  the  elder  might  have  good 
reasons  of  his  own  for  keeping  his 
distance  just  at  first.  Nothing  but 
kind  consideration  had  prevented 
Gronow  from  calling  upon  Fox 
straightway,  for  he  knew  what  signifi- 
cance people  would  attach  to  such  a 
visit.  Suspicion  had  fallen  upon  him 
as  well;  and  many  of  the  baser  sort 
declared  that  old  and  young  doctor 
had  arranged  that  piece  of  work 
between  them. 

Liberal  as  he  was,  and  kind  when- 
ever a  case  of  real  want  or  trouble 
was  brought  before  him,  the  retired 
physician  was  not  beloved  yet  by  hi& 
neighbours,  and  he  knew  it,  and  was 
well  content  to  have  it  so.  "  A  queer 
old  chap,"  was  the  usual  summary  of 
his  character  in  the  parish ;  and  the 
charitable  added,  "  No  call  to  blame 
him  ;  a  little  bit  touched  in  the  upper 
storey." 

To  the  vast  relief  of  her  brother, 
and  the  delight  of  her  kind  hostess, 
Christie  Fox  that  very  night  contrived 
to  come  to  herself,  almost  as  suddenly 
as  she  had  left  it.  "  What  is  all  this 
about?"  she  asked,  opening  her  clear 
eyes  strongly.  "Why,  Jemmy,  you 
have  got  no  hat  on  1  And  where  is. 
mine  1  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  I  Thirty 
shillings,  without  the  trimming." 
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<*  There  it  is,  dear,  as  large  as  life, 
and  not  a  speck  upon  it.  Now  drink 
this  cup  of  tea,  and  then  I'll  finish 
what  I  was  saying." 

"  No,  you  always  talk  so  fast,  and 
you  never  let  me  say  a  word.  I  might 
just  as  well  have  no  tongue  at  all." 

The  young  lady  spoke  in  such  fine 
ignorance  of  the  self  she  had  come 
back  to,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  her  being  all  there.  And  presently 
the  cup  of  tea  had  such  a  tranquillis- 
ing  power  that  she  fell  into  a  sweet 
deep  sleep,  and  did  not  awake  until 
the  sun  was  as  high  as  he  meant  to  go 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  At  first  she 
had  a  slow  dull  headache,  and  felt 
stiff  all  over.  But  Mrs.  Gilham 
appearing  with  a  napkin'd  tray,  thin 
toast  and  butter,  a  couple  of  pullets' 
«ggs  just  laid,  and  one  or  two  other 
brisk  challenges  at  the  hands  of  her 
youngest  daughter,  nature  arose  with 
an  open  mouth  to  have  the  last  word 
about  it,  and  Christie  made  a  famous 
breakfast. 

Very  soon  Dr.  Gronow  looked  in 
again,  and  smiled  in  his  dry  way  at 
her,  for  he  was  not  a  man  of  many 
words.  She  gave  her  round  wrist  to 
be  felt,  and  the  slim  pink  tongue  to 
be  glanced  at,  and  the  bright  little 
head  to  be  certified  cool  and  sound 
under  the  curls;  and  passing  this  ex- 
amination with  high  honours,  she 
thought  him  a  "  very  nice  old  man,'* 
though  his  face  was  not  at  first  sight 
perhaps  of  the  sweet  and  benevolent 
order. 

Then  the  old  doctor  took  the  young 
doctor  aside,  for  Jemmy  had  not  been 
out  of  hail  all  night,  and  said  :  "  She 
will  do;  I  congratulate  you.  No 
serious  lesion,  no  feverish  symptoms — 
just  a  bump  on  her  head  from  a  mother- 
of-pearl  button.  But  she  has  been 
severely  shaken.  I  would  not  move 
her  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  May  she  get  up  1 "  asked  Jemmy 
in  that  spirit  of  pure  submission  with 
which  a  doctor  resigns  his  own  family 
to  the  care  of  another,  who  knows 
perhaps  less  than  he  himself  does.  But 


the  plan  is  wise  for  the  most  part,  in- 
asmuch as  love  is  apt  to  cloud  the 
clearest  eyes. 

"  To  be  sure  she  may  ;  it  will  do  her 
good;  but  not  to  walk  about  yet. 
These  people  are  the  kindest  of  the 
kind;  you  may  safely  leave  all  that 
to  the  ladies.  Meanwhile  you  are 
better  out  of  the  way.  Come  down 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  share  my  early 
dinner.  You  want  looking  to  your- 
self; you  have  not  had  a  bit  for  some 
twenty- four  hours.'* 

It  was  little  more  than  ten  minutes' 
walk  to  Gronow's  house  at  Priestwell, 
and  Fox  accepted  the  invitation  gladly. 
Neither  in  the  course  of  their  walk, 
nor  during  their  meal,  did  his  enter- 
tainer refer  to  the  mysterious  subject 
which  was  always  in  the  mind  of  one, 
and  often  in  that  of  the  other.  But 
Gronow  enlarged  upon  his  favourite 
topic, — the  keen  sagacity,  and  almost 
too  accurate  judgment  possessed  by 
trout,  and. the  very  great  difficulty  he 
experienced  in  catching  them,  unless 
the  stream  was  muddy. 

'*  But  you  can't  fish  at  this  time  of 
year,"  observed  Fox;  "at  least  so 
people  say.  I  know  nothing  about  it; 
hunting  and  shooting  are  more  to  my 
taste." 

"  You  can  fish  every  day  in  the 
year,"  replied  Gronow  ;  **at  any  rate 
in  this  river.  There  is  nothing  against 
it,  but  prejudice.  The  little  ones  are 
as  bright  as  a  new  shilling  now,  and 
the  old  ones  as  a  guinea." 

"  But  surely  they  should  be  allowed 
time  to  breed." 

"That  is  their  business,  and  none 
of  mine.  If  they  choose  to  neglect 
what  they  should  be  doing,  and  come 
to  my  hook,  why  I  pull  them  out — 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  don't  slip  off." 

"  But  your  hook  has  no  right  to 
be  there  just  then." 

"Is  it  for  a  fish  to  dictate  to  me 
how  I  should  employ  my  time?  I 
bought  this  property  for  the  fishing. 
The  interest  of  my  money  runs  all 
the  year  round,  and  so  must  what  I 
spent  it  on." 
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Fox  saw  that  he  would  only  irritate 
this  concise  logician  by  further  con- 
tention on  behalf  of  the  fish ;  and  he 
was  quite  disarmed,  when  the  candid 
doctor  added  :  "  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  such  a  fellow  as  young  Pike, 
Penniloe's  senior  pupil  should  be 
allowed  to  fish  all  the  year  round ; 
for  he  never  goes  out  without  catch- 
ing something.  But  my  case  is  differ- 
ent ;  the  winter  owes  me  all  the  blank 
days  1  had  in  the  summer ;  and  as 
they  were  nine  out  of  every  ten,  I 
shall  not  have  caught  up  the  record 
by  the  time  the  May-fly  comes  back 
again." 

**Then  you  can't  do  much  harm 
now,"  thought  Fox ;  **  and  the  trout 
will  soon  have  their  revenge,  my 
friend, — a  fine  attack  of  rheumatism, 
well  in  season." 

**  And  now,"  said  Dr.  Gronow,  when 
dinner  was  over,  and  **  red  and  white 
wine,"  as  they  were  always  called 
then,  had  been  placed  upon  the  table, 
not  upon  a  cloth,  but  on  the  dark  red 
sheen ;  "  now  you  can  smoke  if  you 
like.  1  don't,  just  at  present.  Let 
us  talk  of  all  this  botheration.  What 
an  idiot  world  it  is  !  You  are  young, 
and  will  have  to  wag  your  tail  to  it. 
1  go  along  with  my  tail  straight ;  like 
a  dog  who  does  not  care  to  fight,  but 
is  ready,  if  it  comes  to  that." 

*'  I  know  pretty  well  how  you  look 
at  things;  and  it  is  the  best  way,  for 
those  who  can  afEprd  it.  Of  course,  I 
am  bound  to  pretend  not  to  care;  and 
I  keep  up  pretty  well,  perhaps.  But 
for  all  that,  it  is  not  very  jolly.  If  my 
sister  had  not  turned  up,  I  am  not 
sure  how  I  should  have  got  on  at 
all ;  though  Penniloe  was  very  good, 
and  so  were  several  others,  especially 
Mockham.  I  must  have  a  pipe,  if 
you  don't  mind ;  it  makes  me  feel  so 
grateful." 

**That  is  something  in  its  favour, 
and  shows  how  young  you  still  remain. 
I  would  cultivate  the  pipe  more  than  I 
do,  if  so  it  would  bring  back  my 
youth ;  not  for  the  youth, — blind 
puppyhood — but   for  thinking   better 


of  my  race,  and  of  myself  as  one  of 
them." 

**  It  is  not  for  me  to  reason  with 
you,"  Fox  answered  humbly,  ac  he 
blew  a  gentle  cloud ;  **  you  are  far 
above  me,  in  every  way.  I  am  stupid 
enough ;  but  I  always  know  when  I 
come  across  a  stronger  mind." 

"  Not  a  stronger,  but  a  harder  one. 
We  will  not  go  into  that  question 
now.  Beams  have  been  written  about 
it,  and  they  leave  us  none  the  wiser. 
The  present  point  is — how  are  you  to 
get  out  of  this  very  nasty  scrape  1 " 

**  I  don't  care  to  get  out.  I  will 
face  it  out.     When  a  man  knows  his 


own  innocence 

"  That  is  all  very  fine  ;  but  it  won't 
work.  Your  prospects  do  not  depend, 
I  know,  at  all  upon  your  profession. 
But  for  the  sake  of  all  your  friends, 
your  sweet  high-spirited  sister,  your 
good  mother,  and  all  your  family,  you 
must  not  rest  upon  that  manly  view. 
Your  innocence  may  be  a  coat  of  mail 
to  yourself;  but  it  will  not  shelter 
them." 

'*  I  have  thought  of  all  that.  I  am 
not  so  selfish.  But  who  can  prove  a 
negative?" 

**  The  man  who  can  prove  the  positive. 
You  will  never  be  quit,  until  you  show 
who  was  the  real  perpetrator.  A  big 
word  to  use ;  for,  after  all,  the  horror 
at  such  things  is  rather  childish.  The 
law  regards  it  so,  and  in  its  strong 
perception  of  mortal  rights  has  made 
it  a  felony  to  steal  the  shroud,  to  steal 
the  body  an  indictable  ofEence,  to  be 
punished  with  fine,  or  (if  a  poor  man 
did  it)  with  imprisonment." 

"  Is  that  the  law  ?  I  could  scarcely 
have  believed  it.  And  they  talk  of 
the  absurdities  of  our  profession  !  " 

**Yes,  that  is  the  law.  And  per- 
haps you  see  now,  why  your  enemies 
have  not  gone  further.  They  see  that 
it  damns  you  ten  times  more  to  lie 
under  the  imputation,  than  it  would 
to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  be  ac- 
quitted, as  you  must  be.  You  have 
not  to  thank  them  for  any  mercy, 
only  for  knowing  their  own  game." 
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''It  is  enough  to  make  one  a  misan- 
thrope for  life,"  said  Fox,looking  really 
fierce  once  more.  "  I  hoped  that  they 
had  found  their  mistake  about  me,  and 
were  sorry  for  accusing  an  innocent 
man." 

"  Alas  for  the  credulity  of  youth  ! 
No  Jemmy,  the  Philistines  are  upon 
thee.  You  have  to  reckon  with  a 
wily  lot,  and  an  implacable  woman 
behind  them.  They  will  take  every 
advantage  of  the  rank  cowardice  of 
the  clodhopper,  and  the  terror  of  all 
those  pitch-plaster  tales.  You  know 
how  these  things  have  increased,  ever 
since  that  idiotic  Act  of  two  or  three 
years  back.  That  a  murderer  should 
be  prevented  even  from  affording  some 
posthumous  expiation  !  And  yet 
people  call  it  a  religious  age — to  rob 
a  poor  wretch  of  his  last  hope  of 
heaven  !  " 

"  Your  idea  is  a  grim  one,"  answered 
Fox  with  a  smile ;  "  I  never  saw  it  in 
that  light  before.  But  now  tell  me  one 
thing,  and  it  is  a  main  point.  You 
know  that  you  can  trust  me  with  your 
opinion.  I  confess  that  I  am  at  my 
wits'  ends.  The  thing  must  have 
been  done  to  solve  some  doubt.  There 
is  no  one  about  here  who  would  dare 
the  risk,  even  if  there  were  any  one 
zealous  enough  ;  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
short  of  Exeter,  there  are  none  but 
hum-drums  and  jog-trots." 

**  You  have  expressed  your  opinion 
already  a  little  too  freely  to  that 
effect.  Master  Jemmy." 

"  Perhaps  I  have ;  but  I  never 
meant  it  to  go  round.  It  was  young 
and  silly  of  me.  But  what  I  want  to 
ask  you  is  this — do  you  think  it  pos- 
sible that,  you  know  who " 

"  Harrison  Gowler  ? "  said  Dr. 
Gronow  calmly.  "It  is  possible,  but 
most  improbable.  Gowler  knew  what 
it  was,  even  better  than  you  did,  or  I 
from  your  account  of  it.  Introsuscep- 
tion  is  not  so  very  rare,  even  without 
a  strain,  or  the  tendency  to  it  from  an 
ancient  wound.  Putting  aside  all  the 
risk  and  expense  (and  I  know  that 
friend    Gowler    sticks    close    to    his 


money)  and  dropping  all  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman  —  what  sufficient 
motive  could  Gowler  have  %  Au 
enthusiastic  tyro  might  have  longed 
to  verify  etc.,  but  not  a  man  of  his 
experience.  He  knew  it  all,  as  well  as 
if  he  had  seen  it.  No,  you  may  at 
once  dismiss  that  idea,  if  you  ever 
formed  it." 

"  I  never  did  form  it.  It  was  sug- 
gested ;  and  all  that  you  have  said 
occurred  to  me.  Well,  I  know  not 
•what  to  think ;  the  mystery  is  hope- 
less. All  we  can  be  certain  of  is,  that 
the  thing  was  done." 

*'  Even  of  that  I  am  not  quite  so 
certain.  I  am  never  sure  of  anything, 
unless  I  see  it.  I  have  come  across 
such  instances  of  things  established 
beyond  doubt, — and  yet  they  never 
occurred  at  all.  And  you  know  what 
a  set  of  fools  these  fat-chopped  yokels 
are,  when  scared.  Why  they  actually 
believe  in  Spring-heeled  Jack,  Lord 
Somebody  and  the  ten  thousand 
guinea  bet !  And  they  quake  in  their 
beds  if  the  windows  rattle.  Look  at 
that  idiot  of  a  blacksmith,  swearing 
that  he  saw  you  with  the  horse  !  A 
horse?  A  night-mare,  or  a  mare's 
nest,  I  should  say.  Why  it  would 
not  surprise  me  a  bit  if  it  proved  that 
the  worthy  baronet  is  reposing  in  his 
grave,  as  calmly  as  his  brave  and  war- 
like spirit  could  desire.  If  not,  it  is 
no  fault  of  our  profession,  but  the 
result  of  some  dark  history  to  which 
as  yet  we  have  no  clue." 

Dr.  Gronow  had  a  manner  of  say- 
ing things,  in  itself  so  distinct  and 
impressive,  and  seconded  so  ably  by 
a  lowering  of  his  eyebrows  and  wrink- 
ling of  his  large  steep  forehead,  that 
when  he  finished  up  with  his  mouth 
set  close,  and  keen  eyes  fixed  intently, 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  be 
wrong,  supposing  at  least  that  he 
meant  to  be  right. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  young  man, 
strongly  feeling  this  effect,  "  you  have 
often  surprised  me  by  the  things  you 
have  said.  And  strange  as  they 
seemed,  they   have   generally  proved 
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correct  in  the  end.  But  as  to  your 
first  suggestion,  it  is  impossible,  I 
fear,  to  think  of  it ;  after  what  at 
least  a  dozen  people  saw,  without 
hurry  and  in  broad  daylight.  The 
other  matter  may  be  as  you  say.  If 
so,  it  only  makes  it  worse  for  me. 
What  hope  can  I  have  of  ever  getting 
at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  " 

"Time,  my  dear  fellow,  time  will 
show.  And  the  suspicion  against  you 
will  be  weakening  every  day,  if  you 
meet  it  with  calm  disdain.  You 
already  have  the  blacksmith's  recanta- 
tion,— a  blow  in  the  teeth  for  your 
enemies.  I  am  not  exactly  like  your 
good  parson,  who  exhorts  you  devoutly 
to  trust  in  the  Lord.  *  The  Lord 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,'  is 
my  view  of  that  question.  Though  I 
begin  to  think  highly  of  Penniloe. 
He  was  inclined  to  be  rude  about  the 
flies  I  use,  once  or  twice  last  summer  ; 
but  I  shall  look  over  that,  as  he  has 
been  so  ill.  I  shall  call  and  inquire 
for  him  to-morrow." 

**  But  what  am  I  to  do,  to  help  my- 
self ?  It  is  so  easy  to  say,  *  Take  it 
easily.*  What  is  the  first  step  for  me 
to  take?  I  could  offer  rewards,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  could  send 
for  experienced  men  from  London.  I 
have  written  to  a  friend  of  mine  there 
already,  but  have  had  no  answer.  I 
cc,u\d  put  myself  in  a  clever  lawyer's 


hands.  I  could  do  a  lot  of  things,  no 
doubt,  and  spread  the  matter  far  and 
wide.  But  the  first  result  would  be  to 
kill  my  dear  father.  I  told  you  in 
what  a  condition  he  lies." 

"  Yes.  You  are  terribly  *  handi- 
capped '  as  the  racing  people  call  it. 
Fenniloe's  illness  was  much  against 
you.  So  was  your  own  absence.  So 
were  several  other  things.  But  the 
worst  of  all  is  your  father's  sad  state ; 
and  the  better  he  gets,  the  worse  the 
danger.  But  for  all  that,  I  can  give 
you  one  comfort.  I  have  never  yet 
known  things  combine  against  a  man, 
persistently  and  relentlessly,  if  he 
went  straight  ahead  at  them.  They 
jangle  among  themselves,  by  and  by, 
even  as  his  enemies  are  sure  to  do  ; 
and  instead  of  being  hunted  down,  he 
slips  out  between  them.  One  thing  I 
can  undertake  perhaps.  But  I  won't 
talk  of  it  until  I  know  more,  and  have 
consulted  Penniloe.  What,  have  you 
never  had  a  glass  of  wine?  Well, 
that  is  too  bad  of  me  !  These  are  the 
times  when  even  a  young  man  wants 
it,  and  an  old  one  should  sympathise 
with  him  thus.  Oh,  you  want  to 
get  back  to  the  fair  Miss  Christie  ? 
Very  well,  take  her  half  a  dozen 
of  my  pears.  These  people  about 
here  don't  know  what  a  pear  is, 
according  to  my  interpretation  of  the 
word." 


{To  be  continued^ 
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The  portents  from  Siam  have  been 
more  disturbing  to  the  Governments 
of  Euiope  than  to  any  of  its  peoples  ; 
and  the  difference  may  be  readily  ex- 
plained. Whenever  such  difficulties 
arise  in  distant  lands,  the  Govern^ 
ments  know  how  much  depends  on 
the  discretion  of  some  subordinate 
officer  on  the  spot, — a  consul,  a  cap- 
tain, or  an  envoy  whose  wisdom 
mayhap  has  been  insufficiently  tested 
and  whose  ambitions  impatiently 
await  opportunity.  Had  Peace  herself 
beenM.Carnot's  Foreign  Secretary  this 
summer  she  might  have  found  France 
on  the  verge  of  war  in  the  twinkling 
of  a  telegraph  wire.  M.  Develle  is 
much  less  pacific  than  Peace  ;  but  he 
must  have  been  in  terror  for  many 
an  hour  lest  the  next  minute  should 
bring  from  Siam  some  blood-and-glory 
piece  of  news  that  would  set  the 
boulevards  ablaze, — for  a  beginning. 
What  M.  Develle  feared  was  almost 
equally  dreaded  in  Downing  Street ; 
and  so  much  may  follow  upon  the  first 
shot  fired  in  an  international  quarrel 
that  every  other  Government  in 
Europe  must  have  been  kept  on  the 
stir  for  the  news.  The  public  mind 
was  little  moved  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  less  apprehensive 
of  such  events,  less  sensitive  to  their 
importance ;  and  in  the  next,  it  has 
become  dead  to  alarms. 

Here  we  see,  once  more,  what 
creatures  of  habit  we  are;  capable, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  finding  plenteous 
causes  of  misery  in  conditions  of 
abounding  but  long-accustomed  com- 
fort, and  on  the  other,  of  living 
careless  lives,  after  a  little  while  of 
use  and  wont,  amidst  surroundings 
prolific  of  danger.  Yet  facts  do  not 
tire  of  existence  when  we  tire  of 
contemplating  them;   and    though  it 


is  quite  true  that,  after  years  of 
watching  in  alarm  for  the  outbreak  of 
the  "inevitable  war,"  peace  remains 
undisturbed,  no  one  has  ever  said 
that  the  fear  was  groundless  or  even 
that  it  was  unreasonably  great.  The 
dangers  are  still  there,  and  do  not 
abate.  They  increase  to  the  know- 
ledge or  in  the  judgment  of  all  who 
are  best  informed.  Wherever  there 
is  an  intelligent  or  tolerably  in- 
structed mind  in  Europe,  there  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  something  like  a 
settled  belief  that  though  the  disaster 
may  not  arrive  next  year,  nor  the 
next,  a  war  more  sweeping  and  terrible 
than  any  yet  recorded  is  almost  a 
matter  of  certainty.  It  is  a  universal 
apprehension;  and  though  it  has  ceased 
to  disturb  the  course  of  business 
much,  and  hardly  finds  voice  even 
when  events  occur  which  add  proof  to 
proof,  that  is  only  because  of  the 
familiarity  of  contemplation  which 
makes  life  in  the  regions  of  the  earth- 
quake as  gay  as  it  is  anywhere  else. 

And  the  common  belief  that  the 
inevitable  war,  when  it  does  come, 
will  whelm  all  Europe,  is  itself  a  por- 
tent. The  wise  give  heed  to  feelings 
so  truly  panic ;  and  in  truth,  when  we 
inquire  what  ground  there  is  for  this 
expectation  of  Armageddon,  we  find  it 
justified  by  a  vast  deal  more  than  is 
generally  talked  of  when  the  matter 
is  discussed.  But  then  it  is  not  a 
free  subject  of  debate.  The  chemist 
may  lecture  on  the  potentialities  of 
picrates  and  vaporous  poisons,  the 
geologist  may  tell  boding  tales  of 
planetary  convulsion,  without  fear  of 
being  charged  with  gloomy  vaticina- 
tion or  pessimistic  theory.  Nor  is 
there  any  danger  to  the  historian 
should  he  gather  into  one  view  what- 
ever  elements   of   disruption   existed 
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in    past  ages,  when    the   times    were 
most  flourishing  and  looked  eternally 
progressive.    But  there  is  no  speculat- 
ing on  the  particular  perils  to  which 
our  own  time  is  exposed  without  risk 
of      being     damned     for     unnatural 
pessimism.      It   is    a   ridiculous   cry, 
though  no  doubt  it  has  been  ready  in 
all  ages,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
only  one   or  two   minds   are   known 
to  have  anticipated  the  revolutionary 
troubles  of  France  in  the  last  century. 
We  are  amazed  at  their  fewness  now ; 
but  the  explanation  probably  is  that 
the    other    percipients    kept    silence 
from    unwillingness    to    be    thought 
croakers.     It  is  the  best  philosophy 
in  the  world  which  asserts  that  there 
is    no    use    in    groaning     over    the 
unavoidable.     But  it  is  not  groaning 
over  the  unavoidable   to   understand 
the  times  in  which  we  live  as  well  as 
those  that  are  past;  and  it  does  not 
seem    to    be    commonly   apprehended 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  disturbs  the 
world  now,  and  is  likely  to  disturb  it 
more,  lies  deeper  than  such  matter  as 
the  newspaper  correspondents  report 
from  their  various  posts  of  observation. 
What  these  causes  of  apprehension 
are  we  shall  presently  see.     But  first  it 
should   be   said   that    there    is   quite 
enough  in  the  one  thing  that  affects 
imagination    whenever     some    inter- 
national dispute  revives  the  thought 
of   the  Great  War   that   must   come 
soon  or  late.      This  is  the  monstrous 
accumulation  of  destructive  force  that 
will    be   employed   in    the    struggle, 
the  ravage  and    the  slaughter  which 
the   ingenuity   of   man    is    still    pro- 
viding means  for,  and  the  speed  that 
has  been  given  to   the  work   of   de- 
vastation.   Other  reflections,  no  doubt, 
contribute  to  the  general  fear,  when- 
ever it  is  revived.     There  are  ancient 
ingrained  racehatreds,  as  capable  of 
being  piqued   to   the  utmost  as  ever 
they  were  ;    this  we  have  seen  very 
lately.     There  are  national   interests 
of  no  fantastic  kind,  which,  as   they 
grow  in  importance,  face  each   other 
in  closer   opposition.     There  are  the 
personal  fears,  dislikes,  and  rivalries 


of      soldier-sovereigns,     makers     and 
establishers    of    empire,    who    would 
fain  be  Alexanders.     States  which  are 
growing   strong,    and    that,    like   all 
growing  States,  are   insatiably   avid, 
neighbour  others  which  are  extremely 
tempting    from    advantage    of     geo- 
graphical   position    and    comparative 
helplessness.     These  things  are  quite 
enough  to  explain  the  belief  in  a  war 
extending    to    nearly   the    whole    of 
Europe   soon   after   the  first   shot   is 
fired  ;  while  as  for  the  rest,  the  spec- 
tacle of  these  prodigious  armaments, — 
massed  in  five  great  nations  at  once, 
and  all  to  be  employed  in  the  utmost 
volume  with  the  utmost  speed — entirely 
accounts  for  the  idea  of  Armageddon. 
As  to   the  question  of  imminence, 
one     consideration     of      considerable 
weight  is  generally  omitted  ;  which  is 
this.      So  long  as  a  fairly  equal  de- 
gree of  preparation  can  be  continued 
on    all    hands,   two    things    can    be 
counted  on  to  prevent  any  calculated 
precipitation  into  war ;  one,  the  hope 
of  some  favouring  accident ;  the  other, 
dread  of    firing  the  first   shot.     But 
when  preparation  comes  to  an  end  on 
either  side, — and  it  is  seen  to  be  very 
near  that  point  in  Germany — the  case 
is    altered.      It    is     altered    to    this 
extent;  that  when  a  menaced  nation 
can    add     nothing    to    its    defensive 
equipment,  and  when  that  which  it  has 
heaped    together      is     endured    with 
groaning,  7iot  to  fire  the  first  shot  may 
conceivably     be     a     fatal      mistake. 
Were  there  nothing  else  to  think  of 
in   such   circumstances,  there   is   the 
fact  that  the  vast   army-machine   of 
modern  times  is  one  that  runs  to  waste 
enormously.  Apart  from  the  mainten- 
ance of  its  living  material, — a  tremend- 
ous cost  in  one  way  or  another  where 
armies  are  reckoned  by  millions  of  men 
— there  is  waste  by  the  perishing  of 
equipments   and  the  constant    super- 
cession  of  one  arm  or  one  appliance  by 
another  more   expensive.     It  may  be 
said  of  armies  as  it  is  said  of  empires, 
that  when  they  are  not  accumulating 
they    are   declining.       At  any   rate, 
there    is   the  risk  of  declining   rela- 
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tivelj ;  and  we  may  usefully  remember 
what  General  Capri vi  said  last  year 
About  those  who  counsel  sitting  down 
under  the  burden  of  maximum  arma- 
ments, in  waiting  till  the  enemy  shall 
<!hoose  to  attack. 

It  is  further  to  the  point  that  some 
very  malign  lessons  were  taught  by 
the  Franco-German  war,  its  conclusion 
And  its  consequences.  The  incomplete 
smashing  of  France,  the  insufficient 
bleeding  of  France  by  means  of  the 
"  indemnity,*'  are  mourned  as  pro- 
found mistakes  in  German  official 
■circles.  It  was  the  discovery  and  the 
sense  of  that  mistake  which  deter- 
mined Bismarck  to  try  a  second  attack 
in  1876,  when  France  was  still  creep- 
ing to  the  ground  in  terror  of  Schnae- 
bele  incidents  and  the  like,  and  when 
another  harrowing  with  the  engines 
of  war,  another  extortion  of  indemnity, 
would  have  destroyed  every  hope  of 
revival  and  revenge.  But  the  second 
attack  being  forbidden,  France  rose 
by  degrees  from  the  creeping  posture, 
steadily  went  on  with  the  rebuilding 
of  her  shattered  forces  while  still  re- 
maining blind,  deaf,  and  mute  before 
•every  provocation  from  Berlin,  and 
now  offers  to  the  Prussians  convincing 
proof  of  their  lamentable  error.  They 
see  now  what  they  painfully  suspected 
so  soon  as  they  got  back  to  Berlin, — 
that  no  destruction  can  be  too  complete 
for  the  victor's  safety. 

Neither  that  lesson,  nor  the  storage 
in  German  fortresses  of  tens  of  millions 
in  French  gold  for  future  use,  is 
likely  to  be  forgotten  whenever  an- 
other European  war  breaks  out,  no 
matter  what  nations  are  engaged  in 
it ;  though  perhaps  we  should  except 
our  altruistic  own.  The  German  mis- 
take of  incomplete  conquest  will  be 
held  in  view  by  France,  by  Russia, 
and  of  course  by  Germany  herself ; 
and  in  a  war  meant  on  all  hands  to 
be  determinate,  we  may  depend  upon 
it  that  the  example  of  forcing  an 
enormous  indemnity  will  be  bettered 
to  the  full  extent  of  draining  the 
<;onquered  country  dry.  Spoil  to  the 
victor  at  all    times,    of   course ;    but 


these  are  new  times,  and  offer  new 
and  improved  systems  of  pillage. 
Wealth  has  many  forms  besides  cattle 
in  the  field^and  gold  stored  in  coffers. 
The  BoursP^ffords  a  most  effective 
means  of  brigandage  without  the  look 
of  barbarism  which  it  is  so  very 
sensible  to  avoid ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
a  well-calculated  scheme  of  indemnity 
is  not  only  capable  of  draining  off 
through  decent  and  business-like 
channels  the  utmost  amount  of  spoil, 
but  of  becoming  a  good  substitute  for 
the  ancient  but  now  impracticable 
custom  of  enslavement.  Though  the 
Germans  profited  enormously  by  what 
was  thought  at  the  time  a  cruelly 
excessive  use  of  the  device,  their 
lament  is  that  they  did  not  profit 
enough,  and  their  unconscious  lenity 
is  allowed  to  have  been  a  misfortune 
for  them  by  all  impartial  observers. 
Therefore  our  look-out  for  the  future 
should  include  the  likelihood  that 
should  the  Great  War  break  out 
which  all  Europe  is  preparing  for,  it 
will  not  only  be  frightfully  destructive 
while  it  lasts,  but  be  followed  by 
modern  reproductions  of  the  Asiatic 
preference  for  wiping  out  a  conquered 
country  altogether.  Full  provision 
will  be  made  against  future  wars  of 
revenge  :  it  is  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose so ;  and  we  are  to  remember  that 
the  Great  War  of  universal  prophecy 
will  be  waged  by  groups  of  nations, 
so  that  groups  of  nations  may  be 
crushed  almost  irretrievably. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  more  or  less 
distinct  perceptions  of  all  this  con- 
tribute to  the  general  idea  of  the 
Great  War  as  A  rmageddon ;  a  war 
that  may  go  far  to  destroy  European 
civilisation.  No  doubt  that  is  pushing 
apprehension  very  far  indeed ;  but 
yet  they  are  not  the  broadest  or 
soundest  thinkers  who  deduce  from 
their  reading  of  past  history  that, 
although  more  than  one  flourishing 
civilisation  has  died  out  or  been  de- 
stroyed, our  own  is  indestructible.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  at  any  rate,  that 
other  civilisations  would  have  lasted 
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much  longer  but  for  the  cataclysm  of 
war.  They  mostly  perished  by  fire 
and  sword;  and  though  many  pretty 
things  may  be  said  of  our  own  civilisa- 
tion, nothing  can  be  said  with  greater 
truth  than  that  it  seems  to  be  taking 
the  utmost  pains  to  provide  its  own 
destruction  in  that  way  precisely. 
That  is  a  startling  statement,  perhaps ; 
but  on  examining  the  matter  in  detail 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  much 
more  accuracy  than  exaggeration  in 
what  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  it  were 
rather  intended  to  amuse  than  in- 
struct. 

The  short  way  of  putting  the  matter 
would  be  this.     The  grand  character- 
istic   of    modern    civilisation    is    the 
sudden    and     extraordinary    develop- 
ment   of    the   scientific   faculties,   to 
use  the  word  scientific  in  its  general 
signification.     It  is  a  blessing  to  the 
world  in  many  ways,  this  civilisation, 
because  of  its  wonderful  command  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  its  inventiveness, 
its  dominion  over  the  secrets  of  nature, 
and  the  harnessing  of  its  most  pro- 
digious forces  for  the  commonest  ser- 
vices   of    mankind.     But,  this   same 
genius  of  invention  and  discovery  is 
meanwhile    ceaselessly    employed    in 
arming  the  nations  of  the  world  with 
vaster   and   vaster   means   of  mutual 
destruction ;  and,  what  is  more,  there 
is  hardly  one  of  the  genius's  gifts  to 
peace  which  is  not  at  the  same  time 
provocative  of  strife,  or  in  some  way 
contributory  to  the  terror  and  devas- 
tation so   lavishly  provided  for  war. 
Both  directly  and   indirectly — or,  as 
we   might    put    it,   both    consciously 
and  unconsciously — the  distinguishing 
spirit  of  modem  civilisation  is   accu- 
mulating the  most  rapid  and  complete 
means  of  its  own  subversion. 

One  very  direct  means  is  obvious 
enough ;  though  we  are  so  proud  of 
the  triumphs  of  science  in  supplying 
ever  new  and  ever  more  terrible 
engines  of  destruction  that  we  do  not 
always  consider  their  drawbacks. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  of  civilisation  than  war ;  yet 
the  most  vaunted  agents  of  civilisa- 
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tion  are  incessantly  searching  in  their 
various  fields  of  discovery  for  a  way 
of  doubling,  trebling,  quadrupling  to- 
morrow   the     means     of    ravage    in 
war's    hand    to-day.     How   far  they 
have  carried   their  triumphs   we  all 
know ;  but  our  inventors  would  think 
it  ridiculous  to  say  that  they  had  gone 
far  enough.    Thanks  to  their  ingenuity, 
a  fleet  may  be  sunk,  a  city  burned,  an 
army  destroyed  in  a  tenth  of  the  time 
that  the  work  used  to  occupy  in  more 
barbarous  ages ;    but  they  hope  to  ac- 
complish much  more  yet.     As  it  is,  a 
nation  may   be   at  peace   this  week, 
complacently  viewing  a  sky  without 
a  cloud   on    the   horizon,  and    three 
months  hence   be   a  burning  waste; 
though   not,    perhaps,  till  the  victor 
has  spent  money  in  tens  of  millions 
and  lives  in  scores  of  thousands.    The 
chemist,  the  electrician,  the  engineer, 
the  inventor,  and  other  Sons  of  Light, 
see  more  yet  to   be  done  in   an  age 
of  boundless  command  over  nature's 
secrets,   and  cannot  be  content  that 
five   men   should  be   killed  at  every 
touch  of  a  button  so  long  as  there  is 
a  likelihood  of   cutting  ten  down  by 
a  more   ingenious    device.     They  are 
still  at  work,  the  favourite  dream  at 
present     being     to      contrive     aerial 
machines    from    which    a    city,  may 
be  burned  by  the  dropping  of  explo- 
sive matter  as   they  float  overhead. 
Whether  they  will  succeed  or  not  in 
this  particular  is  a  mere  matter  of 
detail.     Every  dream  of  a  crowning 
means  of  annihilating  an  enemy  can- 
not be  realised  ;  but  the  Genius  of  the 
Age  has  already  made  such  progress 
in  the  application  of  destructive  forces, 
the  field  before  it  is  so  new  and  the 
reward  of  success  so  great,  that  we 
may  be  sure  of  one  thing :  war  has 
not  been  presented  yet  with  its  dead- 
liest equipment.    Science,  prime-minis- 
ter of  the  reigning  civilisation,  would 
say  that  we  are  not  half-way  on  the 
road  to  finality  in  that  direction,  and 
would  take  any  opinion  to  the  contrary 
as  an  affront. 

Yet  the   machinery  of  war   is  all 
ready  so  prodigious  that  some  judg- 
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matical    minds    draw    from   its   very 
magnitude  a  half -belief  that  peace  will 
never   be   broken.     It. is   clear  from 
what  Lord  Salisbury  has  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  example,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  peace 
is  a  common  dread  of  the  ravage  that 
\vould  ensue  upon  the  signal  for  war, 
the     hazard     of    utter   ruin    at    the 
first  onset.     And  no  doubt  there   is 
much  in  this  opinion  ;  which,  however, 
only   expresses  one  part  of  the  diffi- 
culty that   confronts   at  a  nearer  or 
farther  distance  all  the  great  Contin- 
ental governments.     This  difficulty  is 
the  accumulation  of  armaments  that 
cannot   be   reduced  with   safety,  nor 
employed  without  facing  instant  and 
enormous      risk      (Lord      Salisbury's 
point),  nor  suffered  without  oppression 
ever  tending  to  a   breakdown  which 
would  at  once  let  in  a  more  enduring 
foe.     This    last    consideration    is    as 
important  as  any ;  and  wherever  the 
competition  in  sustaining  the  burdens 
of    "armed   peace"    begins    to    fail, 
there  it  will  become  the  most  import- 
ant.    So   long  as  France  and  Bussia 
on  the  one  side,  the  Triple  Alliance  on 
the  other,  can  still  add  gun  to  gun 
and  battalion  to  battalion,  the  dread 
of   opening  a   war   which   offers    no 
certain  prospect  of  anything  but  wide- 
spread devastation  will  be  the  para- 
mount feeling,  no  doubt.    But  as  soon 
as   it   appears    that    this    monstrous 
accumulation  of  armaments  threatens 
a  breakdown  in  any  quarter  (and  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  competi- 
tion  can   be   continued    many   years 
longer),  the  feeling  will  change. 

Some  dependence,  however,  may  be 
placed  on  the  terrible  responsibility 
which  must  be  his  who  bids  the 
slaughter  begin.  It  is  thought  that 
that  may  deter ;  but  not  by  many 
people  out  of  England.  The  sense  of 
responsibility  tells,  no  doubt ;  but  it 
is  less  active  in  the  minds  of  states- 
men who  are  also  soldiers  than  in 
philosophers  who  are  also  statesmen. 
Besides,  the  blunting  effect  of  famili- 
arity operates  here  as  elsewhere.  Men 
who  witnessed  the  slaughters  of  the 


Franco-German  war  or  the  horrors  of 
the   Commune,  men  who  ordered   or 
took  part  in  the  frightful  massacre  of 
Geok    Tepe,    are    less    likely   to    be 
squeamish  when  all  is  at  stake  than 
they  might   have  been  after  an   un- 
broken course  of   Industrial  Exhibi- 
tions. Since  the  basis  of  his  conclusion 
is  the  humanity  of  man,  it  is  pleasant 
to  pictiu'e  the  student  of  the  predomi- 
nant British   type  sitting  amidst  his 
^books  in  his  island  home,  and  deter- 
mining that  war  must  cease  because  it 
is  reduced  to  absurdity  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  its  equipments.     But  he 
forgets  some  things  that  have  hap- 
pened in  our  own  sweet  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  fails  to  keep 
in  mind  that  Europe  is  composed  of 
nations  in  various  degrees  of  redemp- 
tion from  barbarism.     And  further  as 
to  that,  we  may  test  the  responsibility 
and  humanitarian  restraints  on  war  by 
asking   ourselves  a   single   question : 
what  would  happen  if  any  one  of  two 
or  three  Powers  that  could  be  named 
found  itself  the  sole  possessor  of  some 
precious  gift  of  science  in  the  shape  of 
a  singularly  swift  and  deadly  engine 
of  war?     Even  though  the  story  of 
the    needle-gun    were    forgotten,  we 
should  know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion in  a  trice.   War  would  be  certain 
and  immediate,  the  aggressor  (defen- 
sive aggressor  he  would  call  himself) 
cheerfully  taking  the  responsibility  of 
beginning  what  might  end  in  a  verit- 
able conflagration  of  Europe. 

It '  seems,  then,  that  while  the 
scientific  element  in  modern  civilisation 
is  heaping  up  the  means  of  destruction, 
its  spiritual  element  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  saving  it.  It  might  do 
so,  by  degrees,  if  all  war  could  be 
suspended  for  a  hundred  years  or  so ; 
but  there  is  no  hope  of  that.  And  we 
have  not  yet  considered  the  indirect 
ways  in  which  the  Genius  of  the  Age 
will  contribute  to  the,  event,  if,  like 
others,  our  civilisation  is  fated  to  fall 
through  the  agency  of  war.  We  have 
seen  that,  while  invention  has  added 
enormously  to  the  forces  of  destruction,^ 
it  has  made  those  forces  so  costly  that 
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the  nations  are  longing  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  burden,  and  would  readily 
do  so  by  crushing  out  the  rivalry 
that  imposes  it.  And  it  is  not  only 
the  mechanical  forces  that  cost,  rifles 
at  five  pounds  a  piece,  and  so  forth. 
The  facilities  and  appliances  of  war 
being  what  they  are,  sudden  conquest 
must  be  provided  against ;  and  since 
fifty  thousand  men  may  be  rendered 
useless  in  a  fortnight  from  the  pro- 
clamation of  hostilities,  all  that  can 
be  spent  on  war  must  be  placed  on  a 
footing  of  instant  readiness.  There  is 
no  reliance  on  latent  resource  nowa- 
days. The  latent  resource  of  a  country 
at  war  is  only  so  much  spoil  for  another 
country  which  is  stronger  at  the  first 
clutch  of  conflict.  Hence  the  pro- 
digious armies  that  stand  in  constant 
readiness  all  over  Europe,  with  what- 
ever loss  there  may  be  in  the  with- 
drawal of  so  many  men  from  hearth 
and  home.  Now  no  small  part  of  the 
obligation  of  keeping  such  enormous 
armies  afoot  originates  in  the  gifts  of 
science  to  peace,  commerce,  prosperity, 
the  substantialities  of  our  civilisation. 
What  are  we  more  proud  of  than  the 
facilities  of  transit,  conveyance,  com- 
munication, which  make  this  age  a 
marvel  ?  How  true  it  is  that  railways, 
and  steamships,  and  telegraphs  are 
mightier  agencies  of  human  progress 
than  all  the  centuries  previous  to  our 
own  ever  compassed  in  a  like  sort. 
They  have  done  immense  things  to 
comfort  and  enlighten  all  nations  that 
on  earth  do  dwell,  especially  in  the 
western  world.  But  these  same  bless- 
ings also  compel  the  nations  to  keep 
tremendous  armies  ready  to  move  in 
a  day  and  fight  in  a  week ;  and  they 
are  prepared  to  assist  enormously  in 
whelming  Europe  in  disaster — pro- 
gress, prosperity,  civilisation,  and  all 
— should  ever  the  day  of  the  Great 
War  arrive.  The  abolition  of  dis- 
tance, the  "erasure  of  the  physical 
barriers  between  nation  and  nation,'' 
are  grateful  achievements,  and  will  so 
remain  till  those  vast  armies  begin  to 
move ;  if  and  when  we  do,  the  saying 
that  we  can  have  no  good  thing  with- 


out  paying   for   it  will   be    signally 
exemplified. 

Broader  exemplifications  come  into 
view  when  we  go  farther  afield.  The 
extension  of  civilisation  means  exten- 
sion of  the  demand  for  the  appliances, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  of  civilised  life ; 
that  is  to  say,  extension  of  the  de- 
mand among  "  the  masses "  every- 
where. This  demand  is  provoked  for 
the  most  part  by  our  mightily  im- 
proved means  of  communication,  which 
bring  close  to  the  eyes  of  poor  men 
what  others  enjoy,  or  inform  them 
by  every  print  that  finds  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  poverty.  But  the 
comforts  so  naturally  coveted  are  not 
to  be  obtained  by  the  wages  of  rural 
labour.  Hence  proceeds  an  enor- 
mously increased  competition  among 
the  European  nations  for  trade,  for 
factory  profits,  which,  however,  is 
not  stimulated  in  that  way  alone. 
Since  progress  in  the  arts  of  war,  and 
immense  facility  in  applying  them, 
compel  these  nations  to  maintain  vast 
armies  in  constant  readiness  and  at 
any  cost  that  invention  may  run 
them  to,  the  consequence  is  that 
governments  are  as  anxious  to  get 
trade  for  the  country  as  sinking 
merchants  to  bring  custom  to  their 
counting-houses.  The  merchant  must 
live,  and  meanwhUe  goes  in  hourly 
dread  of  his  creditors.  The  prince 
must  rake  into  his  treasury  more  and 
more  taxation  for  military  purposes  ^ 
and  without  the  trade  that  would 
supply  it  and  keep  all  quiet  in  his  king- 
dom, the  socialism  widch  is  another 
product  of  the  cravings  of  the  masses 
may  rise  up  and  ruin  everything. 
From  the  beginning  of  time  there  have 
been  wars  of  mere  ambition,  and  wars 
bred'of  jealousy,  spite,  and  other  mean 
passions  raging  in  the  breast  of  some 
commanding  individual;  but  wars 
which,  at  bottom,  were  waged  for  the 
sake  of  trade  and  taxation  are  most 
frequent  in  the  record.  For  the  reasons 
above  stated,  the  competition  for  trade 
among  the  governments  has  become  a 
constant  necessity.  It  must  be  main- 
tained,   and    maintained  pretty  suc- 
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cessfully,  or  down  goes   the  govern- 
ment. 

One  result  of    this  change  is   the 
raging    competition   for  colonial   ex- 
pansion that  broke  out  a  few  years 
ago,   the    struggle   for  a   footing  in 
distant  fields  of  enterprise  of  which 
the     snatch    at   Siam    is    the  latest 
illustration.     Wars  of  tariffs  are  an- 
other example  of  the  same  goading  of 
necessity.     There  is  little  menace  to 
peace  in  these  wars,  but  it  is  another 
thing  with  the  strife  for  colonies  and 
dependencies,  a  struggle  that  touches 
us  very  nearly.     An  island  power,  we 
have  immense   breadths   of  territory 
abroad,    where    only    two    or    three 
decades  ago  there  were  none  of  the 
risks  and  costs  which   contiguity  of 
frontier    brings    to    the    Continental 
nations.      That    state    of    things    is 
rapidly  changing    for    us,    even    on 
our    Indian   borders;    and,    speaking 
generally,   the  competition   for    com- 
mercial settlements   in  various   parts 
of  the  world  introduces  what  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  extension  of 
European   frontier-lines.      With  that 
must    come    increase    of     conflicting 
interests,  more   occasion  of  jealousy, 
a  corresponding  likelihood  of  "alarming 
incidents,"  and  the  prospect  that  when 
two    or    three    nations    fall    out    in 
Europe  war  will  be  waged   between 
them    in   as   many   quarters   of    the 
globe.     There  was  nothing  like  this 
conflict  of   commercial   interests  and 
contiguity  of  frontier  forty  years  ago; 
and  at  that  time  the  hopeful  theory 
that    international    commerce   would 
destroy  national  hatreds,  convince  man- 
kind that  it  is  a  common  brotherhood, 
and   therefore   banish   war,   had   not 
been  proved  the  utter  delusion  it  is 
and  ever  was.     The  only  international 
bond    that  can   be   pointed   to   as  a 
consequence  of  free  intercourse  is  the 
International   itself ;   or  the  socialist 
agreement    to   make   war    upon    the 
whole  system  of  social  order. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these 
particulars,  were  it  needful  to  do  so. 
But,  looking  back  upon  the  preceding 
paragraphs  and  simplifying  them  by  a 


little  reflection,  the  reader  will  see 
how  broad  an  argument  can  be  made 
for  the  point  they  are  addressed  to  : 
namely,  that  while  the  Genius  of  the 
Age  has  given  many  rich  gifts  to 
civilisation,  nearly  all  of  them  that 
take  a  visible  shape  may  be  turned  in 
a  moment  into  aids  and  furtherances 
of  its  destruction.  Had  the  social  philo- 
sophers of  the  middle  of  the  century 
been  as  wise  as  they  were  confident 
there  would  have  been  a  different  story 
to  tell.  Had  the  triumphs  of  steam, 
the  covering  of  the  world  with  iron 
roads,  the  abolition  of  national  barriers, 
the  emolliencies  of  trade-intercourse, 
been  capable  of  doing  half  as  much 
for  peace  as  was  predicted  by  the 
feather-headed  optimism  of  that  day, 
invention  might  have  set  to  work  on 
its  engines  of  war  without  much 
harm  beyond  the  cost  of  them.  A 
spirit-  would  have  arisen  to  forbid 
their  use,  and  before  long  they  would 
have  become  little  more  than  toys 
for  nations  rich  enough  to  afford 
such  luxurious  appurtenances  of  state 
till  the  time  came  for  throwing  them 
aside  as  anachronisms.  But  never 
were  social  philosophers  more  dis- 
mally deceived.  They  were  deceived 
in  the  very  core  and  centre  of  their 
hopes.  These  sublime  agencies  of 
civilisation  have  brought  no  sweet- 
ness whatever  into  international  re- 
lations ;  and,  instead  of  abolishing 
wars,  they  vastly  extend  its  facilities 
and  enlarge  occasion  of  quarrel.  Were 
we  to  say  that  whatever  threatens  the 
stability  of  our  civilisation  proceeds 
from  the  activities  of  our  civilisation 
itself,  the  statement  would  be  perhaps 
excessive.  But  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  hold.  It  is  certainly  not 
without  countenance  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  will  be  found  to  have  a 
great  amount  of  truth  in  it  when 
tested  in  any  field  of  observation  and 
experience. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  general  sense 
of  all  this  deepens  the  fear  that  the 
Great  War,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
sweepingly  disastrous ;   first  fire   and 
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sword,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  Red 
Spectre,  of  which  it  is  possible  to  re- 
gard the  Commune  in  Paris,  when 
France  lay  in  agony  under  the  Prussian 
boot,  as  a  sort  of  prophecy.  But 
though  we  conclude  that  the  triumphs 
of  civilisation,  as  well  as  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  called  its  "  resources,*' 
are  heaping  up  the  means,  appliances, 
and  provocations  of  ruinous  conflict,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  day  of  Arma- 
geddon is  nigh.  And  now  it  is  time 
to  say  that,  for  my  part,  the  inevita- 
bility of  the  Great  War  is  less  clear  to 
me  than  to  most.  We  may  doubt  this 
assumed  certainty ;  but  there  is  an- 
other of  nearly  equal  moment, — the 
certainty  of  great  changes  in  the 
mastership  of  empire  and  grasp  upon 
the  world.  The  one  impossible  thing 
is  that  the  greater  Powers  of  Europe 
should  maintain  their  present  relations 
with  each  other,  and,  continuing  in 
the  same  fears,  hatreds,  ambitions, 
necessities,  carry  their  preparations 
for  war  much  farther.  Indeed  (as  I 
have  already  said)  the  point  is  very 
nearly  reached  at  which,  according  to 
general  expectation,  the  crash  must 
come,  preparation  being  almost  ex- 
hausted here  and  there.  But  of  course 
these  armaments  are  far  more  the 
result  than  the  cause  of  a  state  of  things 
in  which  it  is  impossible  that  Europe 
should  rest.  Relief  there  must  be 
before  long,  but  not  necessarily  by 
explosion.  The  probable  outcome  is 
not  the  only  possible  one. 

Though  the  risks  of  a  general  war 
must  needs  weigh  heavily  on  all  the 
Continental  Governments,  they  do 
not  weigh  equally.  The  older  and 
more  civilised  Governments  must  feel 
them  most,  even  resuscitated  France 
for  one;  but,  for  manifest  reasons, 
Germany  and  Italy  feel  them  more 
than  France,  and  Russia  least  of  all. 
Partly  from  geographical  extent  and 
conditions,  partly  from  a  certain  cap- 
ability of  self-support,  partly  from  the 
very  barbarism  or  half-barbarism  of 
the  country,  the  risks  of  the  dreaded 
war  are  nothing  like  so  great  for 
Russia   as   for    the   other    European 


Powers.  It  is  this  that  gives  her  so 
commanding  a  position,  and  one  that 
she  is  likely  to  retain  and  improve 
upon.  The  superiority  of  that  position 
is  more  clearly  seen  at  this  moment  than 
heretofore  by  the  light  of  these  des- 
perate new  additions  to  the  German 
army  and  their  effect  upon  the  people ; 
and  again  by  the  coolness  with  which 
she  takes  up  a  military  position  in  the 
Pamirs.  But  it  will  become  more 
evident  when  we  consider  another  and 
a  more  important  circumstance  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  recog- 
nised. 

.  It  is  agreed  that  we  shall  come  to  the 
point  of  danger  when  one  of  the  two 
alliances  has  forged  its  last  gun  with 
its  last  available  shilling.  That  is 
pretty  much  the  position  of  Italy  a^ 
this  moment,  and  it  appears  that  the 
German  Powers  will  come  to  an  end 
of  their  possibilities  before  long. 
Therefore  it  is  from  the  Triple 
Alliance  that  the  attack  should  be 
expected,  on  the  theory  that  it  will 
not  do  to  sit  down  under  the  weight 
of  a  maximum  equipment  while  your 
enemies  are  strengthening  themselves 
at  leisure.  But  the  Triple  Alliance  is 
a  purely  defensive  compact ;  and  the 
statesmen  who  are  parties  to  it  stand 
in  such  conditions  that,  unless  they 
are  strongly  and  clearly  provoked  by 
the  other  alliance,  they  cannot  abandon 
defence  for  attack  without  bringing 
on  themselves  additional  danger  from 
within  and  without.  So  long  as  France 
and  Russia  maintain  an  unprovoking 
attitude,  the  German  Emperor  would 
And  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
numerous  socialists  and  others  to  a 
war  of  precaution;  we  may  see  that 
by  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
German  Empire  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  It  is  as  a  league  of  peace 
that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  commended 
to  the  Italian  people,  who  have  votes. 
As  a  league  of  peace  alone  it  has  the 
sympathy  of  many  men  in  England, 
of  most  indeed ;  and  while  even  as 
matters  stand  our  Radical  politicians 
are  disinclined  to  the  alliance,  it  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  heirs  in 
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office  would  tell  the  Berlin  Grovernment, 
on  occasion,  that  if  Germany  broke 
the  peace  as  a  measure  of  calculation 
she  would  find  England  a  foe  rather 
than  a  friend. 

And  what  follows  from  all  this )    It 
follows  that  the  members  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  are  at  a  peculiar  disadvantage 
and  subject  to  a  kind  of  pressure  which 
it   behoves   us    not    to   neglect.     By 
careful    management,   continuance  of 
the  waiting  game,  long  maintenance  of 
an  attitude  of   sullen   hostility   with 
occasional  "movements   on  the  fron- 
tier," Russia  may  bring  the  German 
Government   to  choose  between  that 
extremely    hazardous  attack   of   pre- 
caution and  seeking  peace  in  an  entirely 
new  set  of  Continental  alliances.     If 
any   one   supposes    a    transformation 
like  this  impossible,  he  may  well  be- 
lieve  in    the    inevitable  Great  War; 
there  is  nothing  else  to  look  for.     But 
is  it  impossible,  or  even  improbable  to 
any  great  degree  ?    I  cannot  think  so  ; 
never  doubting  that  the  profoundest 
regret  in  the  German  Emperor's  mind 
is    that    he    failed    to    persuade   his 
Russian    cousin   five   years   ago   that 
they  might  divide  the  world  between 
them.     It  was  not  a  suggestion  that 
any  reasonable  Czar  could  entertain, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.     Even  then  there  was  too  much 
promise  in  a  waiting  game  that  would 
bring  Germany  to  a  nearer  equality 
with     France    in     the    essentials    of 
strength,  and  so  oblige  her  to  take  a 
humbler  tone  in  whatever  discussions 
might  be  proposed  in  future.    By  how 
much  that  promise  has  been  fulfilled 
any  one  may  see  who  will  soberly  in- 
quire ;  and  should  events  continue  in 
their  present  course  a  few  years  longer, 
the  Czar  will  probably  be  able  to  pro- 
pose  (or  accept)  the  formation  of  a 
Peace-League  very  different  from  that 
which  exists  at  present,  and  one  that 
the  German  Government  may  think  a 
far  better  alternative  than  any  other 
before   them.     It    is   at   any   rate   a 
possible    issue,    and    one    that    con- 
cerns us  deeply.     The  assumption  is 
that  nothing  that  can  be  done  in  the 


closet  is  capable  of  averting  a  Euro- 
pean conflict  in  which  England  may 
or  may  not  be  involved ;  but  that 
seems  to  me  an  unsafe  assumption  for 
Englishmen  to  go  by.  We  should 
reflect  that  the  nearer  the  day  of 
Armageddon  approaches  the  more 
clearly  will  it  be  seen  to  offer  a 
desperate  remedy  for  desperate  ills ; 
and  that  a  general  European  war  is 
not  more  readily  conceivable  than  a 
new  Continental  compact  which  shall 
put  off  the  war,  or  reduce  it  to 
dimensions  which  imagination  need 
not  start  at,  by  making  common  spoil 
of  the  outlying  possessions  of  Eng- 
land. 

Of  course  I  know  the  inveterate 
reluctance  of  the  British  mind  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  such  an  event. 
The  whole  European  continent  in 
flame,  with  millions  of  Russians, 
Germans,  Austrians,  Frenchmen, 
Italians  at  war  with  each  other  in 
the  smother  of  it,  that  is  quite  con- 
ceivable ;  but  not  that  two  or  three  of 
the  stronger  Powers  should  agree  to 
put  off  whatever  threatens  them  with 
so  much  risk  and  suffering,  in  order 
to  profit  by  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  empire  beyond  the  European 
system.  Yet  we  may  depend  upon 
it  that  to  a  Thibetan  philosopher,  for 
example,  the  one  thing  would  not 
seem  more  revolting  to  imagination 
than  the  other,  and  perhaps  not  less 
probable.  Nor  would  the  unlikelihood 
of  it  appear  greater  to  him  if  he  took 
account  of  the  pressing  trade -com- 
petitions and  socialist  developments  of 
which  I  lately  spoke,  recalled  what 
he  knew  of  Russian  designs  on  India, 
was  instructed  in  the  unappeasable 
hankerings  of  France  for  Egypt,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  aware  of  the 
following  facts :  that  England  is  quite 
as  much  hated  in  France  as  Prussia 
is;  that  the  German  Emperor  began 
his  reign  with  a  fixed  conviction  that 
the  friendship  of  any  British  Govern- 
ment is  practically  worthless  nowadays ; 
that  the  Continental  Governments 
half  believe  that  England's  fighting 
days    are    over;     that    even     among 
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ourselves  we  doubt  whether,  with 
certain  men  in  office,  any  desperate 
resistance  would  be  offered  to  the 
disintegrating  pressure  of  a  really 
formidable  coalition;  and,  lastly,  that 
coalitions  with  this  view  have  actually 
been  proposed  within  a  very  recent 
period,  and  only  abandoned  through 
the  occurrence  of  accidental  circum- 
stances. Surely,  we  must  all  feel  that, 
with  these  facts  before  him,  a  remote 
unbiased  observer  might  reasonably 
pronounce  the  coalition  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  little 
more  improbable  than  a  general 
European  conflagration. 

But  if    that   is   a   reasonable  con- 
clusion to  come  to  in  Thibet,  it  cannot 
be  called  fantastic  in  England.       At 
the  least,  we  have  here  an  alternative 
event  which  should  be  held  constantly 
in  view;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
if    the   rulers   of   this   country   were 
truly  wise  and  patriotic,  the  chiefs  of 
parties   would    meet    on   the    purely 
neutral  ground    of    national   defence 
to  settle  what  course  of  action  should 
be  prepared  for  Great  Britain  in  either 
event;    that   is   to   say,   in   case   the 
Continental  Powers  should  drift  more 
rapidly  into  the  long-dreaded  war,  or 
in    case    the    ascendency  of    Bussia 
should  menace  England  with  a  coalition 
to  stave  off  the  war.  For  aught  that  can 
be  seen  to  the  contrary,  it  might  be 
the  salvation  of  this  country  from  the 
worst  of  miseries  if  definite  or  even 
approximate  counsels  could  be  decided 
on ;  for  while  any  bold  line  of  policy 
which  was  comn^nded  by  both  parties 
would  inspire  the  whole  country  with 
steady  determination  and  self-sacrifice, 
what  is  to  be  expected  if  in  times  of 
sudden  and  extreme  danger  we  have 
this  party  urging  the  popular  will  in 
one  direction,  and  that  party  driving 
it  in  another  ? 

And  it  is  not  as  if  Britain  could 
choose  no  policy  divergent  of  the 
course  of  events.  Two  things  accom« 
plished  which  it  is  both  shameful  and 
perilous  not  to  attempt,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  would  change  im- 
mediately.    One  is  to  remove  the  con- 


viction that  England's  friendship  has 
become  worthless  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  (the  tale  which  is  now  being 
told  in  Siam),  and  the  other  to  shatter 
the  belief  that  her  fighting  days  are 
over.  That  done,  the  Great  War  would 
be  postponed  indefinitely ;  for  England 
herself  would  be,  or  could  be,  at  the 
head  of  a  coalition  dictatorial  of  peace, 
and  a  peace  in  which,  of  course,  her 
own  dominion  would  remain  secure. 

It  would  take  far  less  to  accomplish 
this  mighty  change  than  is  commonly 
supposed.      For    though   we    are  ac- 
customed to  belittle  the  strength  of 
the  Empire,  its  magnitude  is  well  un- 
derstood  abroad;   and   if    the   fallen 
state  of  parties  and  politics  in  England 
is  pointed  to  as  another  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  nations,  like  trees,  die 
from  the  top,  there  is  no  intelligent 
belief  out  of  England  that  decay  has 
gone  far  down  with  us  as  yet.     If  it 
seems  that  the  old  British  qualities, 
such  as  were  shown  in  our  last  great 
wars,  for  example,  have  died  out,  it  is 
only  seeming,  for  which  the  politicians 
are   answerable,    meaning,  of  course, 
the  politicians  on  both  sides.    Though 
suppressed  by  these  gentry,  at  once 
the  thoughtfullest   and  the  flabbiest 
that  ever  came  to  the  top  in  this  land, 
their  ancient  qualities  remain  in  the 
people,  and  could  be  evoked  to  the 
full  by  any  truly  great  and  patriotic 
minister.     Neither  spirit  nor  thought 
is   wanting    to   the   nation,    nor   the 
common-sense  which  understands  that 
no  country  may  expect  to  keep  its  own 
for  long  if  it  is  not  prepared  to  fight  for 
it  tooth  and  nail.     But  every  people 
must  be  informed,  led,  inspired ;  other- 
wise it  soon  becomes  a  rabble  without 
knowledge,  or  care,  or  purpose,  beyond 
such  as  each  individual  thinks  likely 
to    serve    his    own    little    round    of 
domestic  interests.      And   thanks   to 
the  politicians,  this  is  what  we  appear 
to  be  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  statesmen 
when  they  debate  international  affairs. 
This  is  why  we  are  so  often  disregarded 
in  such  debates,  and  not  because  the 
might  of  England  is  doubted  or  the 
spirit  of  her  people  either. 
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Unf ortunately,  however,  should  any 
one  rise  up  and  say  that  the  politicians 
are  themselves  a  natural  product  of 
our  civilisation,  appearing  in  due 
course  at  the  present  stage  of  its 
advancement ;  and  if  it  should  be 
further  said  that  the  general  tolerance 
of  them  is  another  new  and  growing 
product  of  the  same, — there  would  be 
no  contradicting  him  with  certainty. 
But  in  that  case  civilisation  is  in  a 
very  poor  way  indeed.  For  it  has  no 
such  prop  and  stay  in  the  whole  world 
as  the  British  Empire ;  and  on  the 
supposition  above  stated,  down  it  will 
go  before  very  long  with  what  it  leans 
upon  so  largely.  It  is  a  question  of 
tremendous  importance,  whether  our 


present  political  condition  is  accidental 
and  reparable,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
herent growth  of  our  civilisation, 
advancing  with  it  into  the  stage  called 
"  high."  If  the  last,  the  British  Em- 
pire is  doomed  to  go  to  pieces  in  the 
Great  War  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  avoided,  or  under  the  coali- 
tion which  might  have  been  forestalled. 
If  the  first,  which  I  believe  in,  the 
people  of  this  island  still  have  it  in 
their  hands  to  rescue  their  splendid 
empire  from  premature  destruction, 
ami  at  the  same  time  to  put  Armageddon 
far  out  of  the  prospect. 

Frederick  Greenwood. 
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I  WAS  talking  late  one  evening 
about  the  damage  that  had  been  caused 
by  a  very  heavy  inshore  gale,  with 
one  of  my  friends  of  the  North  Kent 
Marshes,  when  a  message  came  that 
a  couple  of  men  wished  to  see  me. 
Going  to  the  door  I  found  there 
two  individuals  whose  exploits  in  the 
smuggling  line  I  have  mentioned  else- 
where. Muffled  up  to  their  eyes  they 
were,  and  they  carried  their  duck- 
guns  under  their  arms,  the  locks  as 
usual  being  bound  round  with  the  leg 
of  an  old  worsted  stocking.  "We 
wants  ye,"  said  they,  "  to  cum  along 
the  beach  with  us,  to  see  the  work 
this  'ere  gale's  done ;  'tis  a  sight ;  an' 
the  birds  is  howlin',  croakin'  an* 
whistlin*  like  mad.  Hark  to  'em  !  " 
Their  cries  were  plainly  enough  to  be 
heard ;  some  of  them  were  passing 
directly  overhead,  making  for  the 
tide.  It  was  just  what  I  wanted. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  after  the 
gale  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  a 
deep  blue,  with  the  stars  twinkling 
merrily ;  one  of  those  nights  on  which 
you  can  see  things  in  the  distance 
more  plainly  than  when  it  is  bright 
moonlight. 

Telling  my  kind  host  that  I  should 
not  be  at  home  before  morning  I 
caught  up  my  gun  and  made  for 
where  my  friends  were  waiting  for 
me.  Before  I  reached  the  door,  how- 
ever, my  host's  daughter  suggested 
that,  if  I  must  go,  I  had  better  leave 
my  gun  at  home,  for  the  beach-hills 
were  dangerous  to  travel  through  after 
a  storm.  I  hesitated  for  one  moment ; 
then  went  back  and  placed  it  in  the 
gun-rack,  and  bidding  her  a  hearty 
good-night  I  dashed  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, for,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
feared  lest  I  might  be  persuaded  to 
stop  where  I  was. 

"  Where's  your  gun  1 "  was  the  first 


question.  "  I  left  it  in  the  gun-rack." 
"  Ah,  yes,  somebody  as  we  won't 
mention  asked  ye  to  leave  it  for  fear 
you'd  shoot  yourself  in  the  dark. 
Well,  you  knows  best  about  that,  but 
you  did  ought  to  ha'  brought  it  with 
ye."  To  which  my  only  reply  was 
that  I  could  help  gather  the  birds  they 
shot,  and  I  would  carry  them  as  well, 
leaving  them  quite  free  for  all  the 
shooting.  With  this  they  were  con- 
tented. They  had  got  me  with  them, 
they  said,  and  that  was  all  they  cared 
about.  The  elder  of  the  two,  how- 
ever, muttered  something  to  himself 
concerning  "  Wimmen  folks  bein' 
extra  pertickler  keerful  when  mistle- 
toe was  about." 

We  passed  through  the  silent  streets 
of  our  fishing-village,  keeping  the 
middle  of  the  road  to  prevent  our 
footsteps  from  waking  the  sleepers,  for 
sea-boots  rattle  terribly  on  cobble- 
stones and  pavements.  Past  the  great 
sluice  we  go,  over  a  marsh  on  to 
the  sea-wall,  steadily  making  for 
the  beach.  As  we  near  two  large 
posts  that  do  duty  as  fishing- 
guides,  we  are  challenged  by  a 
coastguard,  and  told  to  stand. 
"What  are  you  about?"  he  asks. 
"Goin'  to  the  beach  fur  a  shot  or 
two,  if  we  can  git  it."  "All  right,  I 
know  you ;  but  who's  that  with  you  1 " 
"A  friend  o'  ours."  "Give  your 
name."  This  is  familiar  to  the 
guardian  of  the  coast,  and  he  asks  me 
to  give  his  respects  to  my  father  when 
I  go  back  to  Surrey  again,  for  he  was 
his  old  schoolmate.  They  know  a 
good  deal  about  each  other  in  small 
communities  such  as  ours. 

A  couple  of  miles  of  very  wary 
travelling  brings  us  to  the  beach, 
where  for  some  moments  we  are  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  sight  that  presents 
itself.     As  far  as  we  can  see,  nothing 
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but  huge  hillocks  of  shingle  are 
visible,  quite  as  large  as  good- sized 
cottages,  with  regular  lanes  between 
each ;  they  had  been  thrown  up  by 
the  waves  during  the  late  gale. 

"What  do  ye  think  on  iti 
Looks  queer  at  night,  don't  it? 
Jist  hear  them  birds  hollerin'," 
remarked  one  of  my  companions. 
"  The  tide  flows  in  a  hour's  time  ; 
we  ken  git  further  down,  an'  look  at 
things  afore  it  flows.  All  the  birds 
is  out  on  the  slub  a  mile  off ;  there 
wunt  be  a  chance  fur  a  shoot  yet." 

It  was  a  wild  tramp  under  that 
clear,  dark  blue  midnight  sky,  and 
one  which  I  shall  never  forget.  How 
far  those  heaps  extended  we  did  not 
know,  for  after  we  had  tramped  about 
a  mile,  we  collected  a  large  armful  of 
dry  seaweed  and  placed  it  in  a 
hollow  where  we  sat  on  it.  A  death- 
like stillness  was  all  around,  save 
when  the  fowl  called  to  each  other. 
We  sat  in  silence  for  some  minutes, 
each  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts. 

Presently  a  hissing  whisper  reaches 
us  ;  it  is  the  tide  coming  in  over  the 
sand-flats  a  mile  away.  Now  is  the 
time  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  night ; 
for,  as  each  swift  wave  bears  food  of 
some  kind  before  it,  all  sand-loving 
creatures  hasten  to  meet  the  flow. 
Hosts  of  fowl  are  passing  overhead, 
far  out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of 
hearing  ;  from  the  great  marshes,  ten 
miles  away,  they  come  to  meet  the 
tide.  Now  we  can  hear  the  break  and 
lap  of  the  waves,  for  the  tide  rushes 
in  here  like  a  mill-race.  Nearer  and 
nearer  comes  the  babel  of  bird-voices. 
Then  my  friends  break  the  silence  in 
excited  undertones,  as  they  check  off 
the  various  species  according  to  their 
call-notes. 

**Hark  at  them  wigeons,  we-ohing 
about.  You  shall  hev  we-ohy  my 
pretty  boys,  directly  !  Hear  them  'ere 
mallards;  why  there's  a  whole  crew 
on  'em  close  handy  !  Cuss  that  'ere 
bargender  duck  1  she  makes  as  much 
noise  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  with  her 
barkin' ;  she  ought  to  have  her  head 
blowed    off     for    it,     that    she    did. 


There's  jack-herns  about,  jest  hear 
'em  raspin'  their  coughs  out !  If  we 
knocks  one  of  'em  over  instead  of  a 
duck,  it  wun't  be  much  of  a  bite.  Hear 
that  % " 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ? " 

"  Why  that  'ere  screamin'  holler  on 
the  water ;  there  'tis  agin  ;  you  surely 
hears  it  now." 

Over  the  fast-flowing  tide  comes  a 
cry,  which  if  once  heard  is  not  soon 
forgotten.  It  is  the  half  human  cry 
of  some  sprat-divers  exulting  over  a 
good  meal  after  the  storm.  Snipes 
pass  over,  not  quietly  but  shouting 
their  loudest,  scttpe,  scape,  skep,  sleep  I 
These  birds  are  certainly  full  of  con- 
versation when  feeding  on  the  tide. 
The  curlews*  cry  is  heard  continually, 
whistle  and  wail,  wail  and  whistle, 
easily  distinguishable  above  all  the 
others.  A  solitary  oyster-catcher,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  notes, 
can  be  heard  at  intervals.  A  mixed 
crowd  of  dunlins  and  sanderlings  fly 
chattering  by  us,  very  close  as  we 
know,  though  we  cannot  see  them  yet. 
There  are  plenty  of  geese  about  also, 
but  as  they  can  see  in  the  dark,  and 
according  to  fowling  tradition  never 
sleep,  the  chances  are  very  much 
against  the  gunners.  The  common 
gulls  cry  shrilly,  and  the  cobs  bark  in 
harsh,  hacking  notes ;  they  are  awake 
like  the  rest,  for  birds  in  stormy 
weather  feed  when  they  can. 

Nets  stretched  on  stakes  let  you 
know  what  birds  move  at  night  over 
the  sand-flats; 'also  how  very  early 
some  other  birds  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing to  pull  them  out  of  it.  Turning 
to  his  companion,  the  shooter  next  to 
me  said  :  "  We've  come  out  on  a  fool's 
errand.  If  I'd  know'd  it,  I'd  ha' 
stopped  at  home.  When  we  started 
I  thought  we  should  ha'  had  a  job  to 
load  an'  fire  fast  enough,  but  not  a 
shot  shall  we  git  to-night,  or  momin' 
proper ;  the  minster  hev  just  banged 
out  three  o'clock.  Them  'ere  fowl 
won't  come  in  shore,  not  a  bit  on  it. 
Jest  hear  how  restless  they  are 
hoUerin' ;  I've  heerd  my  father  speak 
of   the   same   thing   arter    a    storm. 
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There's  a  body  o'  some  sort  out  over 
the  bar  wants  to  come  in.  An'  the 
fowl  knows  it's  out  there,  they've  seen 
it,  an'  they  won't  settle  till  it  comes 
ashore.  If  it  don't,  Shoreland's  lights 
will  be  seen  agin,  lookin'  for  it  all 
along  foreshore." 

This  was  enough  for  me  and  I  at 
once  proposed  returning.  Rather  to 
my  surprise  they  were  ready  at  once  ; 
450,  although  we  started  with  great 
expectations,  we  came  home  without 
firing  a  shot. 

After  a  heavy  gale,  when  the  fowl 
can  feed,  they  do  so  voraciously ;  and 
there  is  then  a  vast  amount  for  them 
to  feed  on,  for  the  slub  and  sand  get 
stirred  up  to  some  considerable  depth 
a.nd  a  whole  host  of  marine  creatures 
with  it.  The  fowl  then  fill  their 
stomachs  and  retire  into  the  marshes 
to  rest,  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner,  without  coming  so  close  in 
shore  as  they  would  do  at  other  times. 
There  is  another  matter  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  On  those  clear 
nights  when  the  sky  is  indigo  blue 
overhead,  the  fowl  can  see  you  dis- 
tinctly although  you  cannot  see  them. 
I  have  found  a  moonlight  night  with 
cloud-scuds  passing  over  the  moon  the 
best  time  for  night-fowling,  if  you 
know  where  your  companions  are 
posted  and  can  trust  implicitly  to 
their  keeping  their  places.  Terrible 
accidents  have  taken  place  from  this 
important  matter  being  neglected. 
No  shore-shooter,  if  he  is  worth  the 
name,  ever  places  himself  within 
range  of  his  companion's  gun ;  in  fact, 
one  who  would  draw  on  the  range  of 
another  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  it 
a  second  time.  The  unwritten  laws 
of  the  foreshores  are  not  to  be  lightly 
broken  by  any  one. 

All  birds  are  endowed  with  great 
intelligence.  It  is  not  all  who  are 
able  to  make  friends  with  them  or 
with  animals ;  but  those  who  can  do 
this  are  more  than  astonished  at  what 
they  are  able  to  teach.  Any  wild 
animal  or  bird  will  at  times  outwit  a 
dozen  men  or  boys;  and  so  far  as  the 
latter    are    concerned,   it    is    saying 


much  for  the  creature's  astuteness; 
for  boys  have  the  hunting  instincts 
all  over  them,  from  the  crown  of  their 
head  to  their  feet,  if  they  be  true 
boys  and  healthy  ones.  A  man  may 
have  all  the  birds  that  money  can  get 
for  him  in  the  finest  aviaries ;  he  may 
have  the  most  costly  works  on  the 
subject,  from  Audubon  and  Gould 
down  to  Lilford,  and  yet  he  may 
know  nothing  about  the  real  life  of 
the  creatures,  for  that  knowledge  can 
only  be  got  out  of  doors  in  their 
haunts,  and  to  get  it  is  the  work  of  a 
lifetime.  Yet  all  these  works  are  of 
course  excellent  and  good  in  their 
way,  though  I  learned  more  on  a 
dreary  wind-swept  beach  in  my  early 
years,  and  far  more  in  after  life  in 
the  woods  and  on  the  hills  of  our 
southern  counties  than  ever  books 
could  tell  me,  and  I  have  ha^  access 
to  some  of  the  best. 

Keen-witted  creatures  the  fowl  are 
when  alive,  and  wonderful  travellers ; 
and  the  command  to  increase  and 
multiply  has  been  carried  out  to 
perfection,  as  the  shores  of  the  whole 
known  world  prove.  Man  himself, 
with  all  his  arts  and  modern  weapons, 
is  very  often  left  with  empty  pockets 
when  he  goes  out  after  fowl ;  the  best 
fowlers  on  the  tide  will  come  home  at 
times  without  even  a  little  jack-snipe, 
as  the  keenest  angler  will  come  home 
now  and  again  without  a  gudgeon. 
Fowlers  in  my  shooting-days  were  men 
who  worked  at  their  various  trades 
as  long  as  there  was  work  to  do,  or  as 
long  as  the  weather  allowed  them  to 
do  it.  There  has  been  a  great 
revolution  in  business  matters  since 
that  time,  and  very  fortunate  it  is  for 
all.  Things  were  rough  at  times  and 
wages  low  ;  when  our  men  shot  it  was 
in  order  to  sell  the  fowl.  It  would 
take  three  or  four  ducks  to  provide  a 
meal  for  even  a  small  family ;  they 
are  small  birds  when  picked ;  and  as 
to  curlews,  well,  any  healthy  person, 
man  or  woman,  could  eat  three  at  a 
meal  comfortably.  Six  full  curlews 
well  hung  and  nicely  cooked,  if 
nothing  else  was  served,  I  should  call 
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about  enough  for  two  people.  A 
searching  north-easter  will  let  you 
know  what  teeth  were  given  for. 
After  being  out  for  hours  with  only  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  as  a  stop- gap,  one  feels 
as  if  one  could  eat  even  **  hoody  crow 
pie."  Fortunately  there  was  always 
a  sale  for  the  beautiful  fowl,  and  if 
one  fowler  had  bad  luck,  a  companion 
who  had  been  more  fortunate  shared 
his  bag  with  him;  the  next  day 
matters  might  be  reversed. 

As  a  rule,  the  day's  sport,  when  the 
fowls  were  sold  and  the  money  laid 
out  for  home  use,  after  paying  for 
powder  and  shot,  was  worth  one  large 
loaf,  one  ounce  of  tea,  one  ounce  of 
tobacco,  and  a  pound  of  bacon  to  cut 
in  rashers  and  fiy,  making  a  meal  for 
the  family  who  anxiously  waited  for 
father's  return.  But  this  was  when 
matters^  went  fairly  well ;  many  a  time 
have  I  seen  them  all  come  in  from 
different  points  of  the  marshes  with- 
out a  bird. 

Wild  ducks,  or  mallards  as  they 
are  called,  were  shot  as  a  rule  at  flight- 
time,  coming  in  or  going  out  to  their 
feeding-grounds.  The  early  morning, 
just  as  it  is  getting  light,  is  a  very 
good  time  for  trying  for  them  in  any 
open  stream  running  into  the  marshes. 
They  are  the  most  valuable  fowl,  both 
as  regards  size  and  table  qualities ; 
and  as  a  rule  the  most  difficult  to  get, 
for  they  can  hardly  be  called  sea- 
ducks,  although  they  go  in  large  num- 
bers to  rest  on  the  open  sea.  Those 
at  least  which  come  to  us  from  foreign 
shores  do  so ;  our  home-bred  birds, 
which  when  dead  are  easily  picked  out 
from  the  others  on  account  of  their 
superior  size,  visit  the  open  sea  when 
compelled  to  do  so ;  the  others  do  it 
continually,  going  out  to  sea  in  the 
day  and  coming  inland  to  feed  at  night. 
The  wigeon  are  the  shore-shooter's  best 
friends,  their  numbers  are  so  great ; 
and,  feeding  as  they  do  on  the  sea- 
grass  and  weed,  they  are  about  when 
the  others  are  not.  Fowling  on  the 
tide  as  a  matter  of  course  bags  the 
largest  number  ;  but  when  parties  are 
out  after    wigeon,    the  shore-shooters 


lay  up  where  they  think  the  birds  will 
come  when  put  off  the  water  by  the 
shot.  If  they  know  each  other  they 
generally  agree  to  fire  together  if  the 
birds  come  within  range,  and  divide 
the  spoil.  Beautiful  birds  they  are 
when  on  the  wing,  with  breasts  like 
satin;  hreatt  by  the  way  is  a  fowler's 
word  ;  to  be  correct  one  should  rather 
say  under-plwfnage.  These  birds  are 
extraordinarily  cunning.  The  young 
ones  of  course  often  fall  easy  victims 
on  their  first  journey ;  but  a  drake 
wigeon,  one  that  has  escaped  for  several 
seasons  from  punt-guns,  shore-guns,  and 
decoys,  knows  something.  It  is  these 
learned  birds  that  we-oh  so  much ;  they 
look  after  the  safety  of  the  others  aa 
much  as  they  can,  and  after  their  own 
safety  particularly. 

If  any  one  of  those  who  have  written 
about  the  cruelty  of  sport  were  turned 
out  with  a  company  of  wigeon-shooter^ 
for  the  night,  without  too  much  inside 
his  stomach,  to  squat  in  a  hole  dug^ 
in  the  slub,  or  at  the  very  best  in  an 
old  tub  lined  with  straw,  to  wait  for 
fowl,  he  would  fancy  the  cruelty  lay 
on  the  pother  side.  Indeed  before 
morning  he  might  have  come  to  con- 
sider  himself  a  very  ill-used  individual ;. 
having  to  grope  on  the  ooze  for  fowl 
in  mud-pattens  is  not  cheerful  work,, 
even  if  you  have  brought  three  or  four 
down.  Shore-shooting  is  the  hardest 
sport  existing,  so  far  as  the  bag  i& 
concerned;  it  is  a  game  of  chance,  and 
the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  birds. 
There  is  no  fear  that  those  wild  fowl& 
that  do  not  breed  in  England .  will  be 
exterminated,  if  they  are  shot  at  or 
decoyed  when  they  come  to  our  shores  ^ 
for  if  the  supply  in  the  United  King- 
dom were  to  fail,  Holland  alone  could 
glut  the  market;  it  is  from  Holland 
that  our  markets  are  chiefly  sup- 
plied. 

Teal  are  delicate  little  creatures;, 
miniature  ducks  you  might  call  them. 
A  slight  blow  will  kill  a  teal ;  some- 
times by  great  good  fortune  a  single 
shooter,  or  a  party  of  guns,  may  fall 
in  with  a  lot,  but  this  is  an  exceptional 
piece  of  good  fortune.     The  decoys  get 
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the  pick  of  them;  they  are  dainty 
feeders  and  they  find  food  especially 
prepared  for  them  there.  A  teal  drake 
in  my  opinion,  when  in  full  plumage, 
is  one  of  th^  handsomest  members  of 
the  family  he  belongs  to.  These  birds 
are  very  quick  on  the  wing  and  require 
to  be  waited  on  at  once  when  they 
spring.  Bed -headed  pochards,  or  dun- 
birds,  fall  to  the  fowlers  at  times,  but 
to  a  certain  extent  they  are  local  in 
their  choice  of  feeding-grounds;  the 
Essex  marshes  and  mud  flats  are 
favoured  by  them  more  than  the 
Kentish  shores.  Scaup  ducks  get 
knocked  over  on  the  mussel-scalps  at 
times ;  they  generally  find  their  way 
to  the  bird-preservers. 

Food  has  much  to  do  with  a  bird's 
reputation  for  table  purposes;  yet  I 
have  made  experiments  with  so-called 
carrion-feeders,  for  the  table,  and 
better  birds  I  have  never  eaten;  so 
that  it  is  often  only  in  the  idea  of  the 
thing.  The  hooded  crow  (dun  crow, 
Danish  crow,  the  gray  crow  of  the 
shore,  the  dun  crow  of  the  shore- 
shooters,  by  all  these  names  is  the 
hooded  crow  known  in  different  local- 
ities) follows  the  sportsmen  like  their 
shadows,  but  at  a  safe  distance  from 
gun-shot.  He  is  near  cousin  to  Odin's 
own  bird,  the  raven.  Like  his  larger 
relative  he  is  wise,  and  he  employs  all 
his  five  wits  for  his  own  benefit  alone. 
Drifting  to  and  fro  up  and  down  the 
edge  of  the  shore,  circling  high  up  over 
the  beach  and  the  benty  sand-hillocks, 
just  to  see  if  any  one  with  a  gun  is 
crouched  in  one  of  the  countless  hol- 
lows made  by  the  tide,  he  keeps  watch 
all  day  long  for  a  fowl  that  may  drop 
wounded  out  of  sight.  Where  sand 
and  beach  pebbles  are  hurled  up,  in 
all  sorts  of  ridges,  hills,  and  hollows, 
there  he  hunts  in  the  most  determined 
manner.  He  heeds  not  any  of  the 
calls  he  may  hear  from  feeding  fowl ; 
after  flapping  down  to  them  for  a 
moment,  back  he  comes  to  these  parts 
of  the  beach  I  have  mentioned.  He 
knows  that  fowl  come  there  also ;  and 
the  shooters  know  it  too,  and  there 
they  come  to  lay  in  wait  for  them,  or  to 


put  them  up  out  of  the  bents  and  tide- 
flashes. 

Curlew,  grey-plover,  snipe,  and 
woodcock  are  very  partial  to  this 
broken  foreshore.  So  quickly  do  the 
birds  dash  out  of  the  bent  tussocks, 
and  with  such  marvellous  speed  do 
they  twist  in  and  out  of  the  scattered 
hillocks,  that  the  chances  are  far  more 
in  their  favour  than  in  that  of  the 
guns.  I  know  this  well ;  once  upon  a 
time  I  got  myself  tripped  up  in  these 
bents,  and  my  gun  went  off  as  I  fell. 
I  rose  and  reloaded,  my  companion 
quietly  observing,  "  It  might  have 
been  worse."  He  moved  on  a  few 
yards,  when  up  got  a  snipe,  darting 
and  scaping  in  the  most  frantic 
manner.  It  was  a  snap-shot,  and,  as 
we  thought,  a  miss,  when  all  at  once 
one  wing  dropped.  He  was  down, 
but  where?  That  was  the  question. 
The  old  saying  about  looking  for 
needles  in  bundles  of  hay  could  have 
been  very  well  applied  to  the  search 
for  that  snipe  on  that  broken  shore. 
The  water-spaniel  had  been  left  at 
home,  tired  out  with  a  rough  turn  he 
had  got  the  day  before;  so  we  could 
look  for  it  ourselves.  We  agreed  to 
walk  wide  apart,  until  we  got  to 
where  the  bird  appeared  to  drop,  and 
then  to  come  and  meet  each  other. 
As  we  drew  down  towards  the  spot 
where  the  snipe  dropped  his  wing, 
from  a  hollow  in  front  of  us  out 
dashed  a  dun  crow,  darting  like  any 
hawk.  I  fired,  and  missed  him  clean  ; 
my  friend  let  drive  and  hit  him  ;  for 
hoody  mounts  up,  cuts  some  capers, 
and  then  comes  down  whirling  like  a 
shuttlecock.  In  the  hollow  he  had 
darted  from  we  found  a  few  fragments 
of  that  snipe,  and  as  my  friend  (like 
myself)  had  the  gift  of  using  forcible 
language  in  unlimited  quantities, 
something  was  said. 

"  I  let  him  have  it,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  looked  like  it ;  but  you 
are  not  able  to  count  much  on  a  dun 
crow." 

**  No,  the  devil  eat  him,  for  gobblin' 
that  'ere  snipe ;  there's  a  shilling  gone 
clean,  true  as  I'm  a  sinner.     I'll  have 
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him,  if  I  wear  the  soles  o'  my  boots 
oft*  lookin'  for  him." 

"  All  right,  but  no  crow-hunting 
with  loaded  guns  for  me.  I  have  had 
one  bit  of  bad  luck ;  I  do  not  want 
another." 

"  What  shall  we  do  then? " 

"Why,  lay  the  guns  down  in  this 
strip  of  thick  bents,  and  stick  this 
bit  of  drift  wood  up  where  we  lay 
them,  so  that  we  can  place  our  hands 
on  them  easily  without  having  to  hunt 
about  for  them.'* 

"  All  right,  we  shall  sail  now,  let's 
have  that  'ere  damned  crow." 

It  was  easier  said  than  done. 
Scrunch,  scrunch,  rattle,  rattle,  over 
the  beach,  but  no  dun  crow.  "  Where 
have  he  got  to,  eh  ] "  There  again 
was  the  question.  **The  father  of 
evil  must  ha'  helped  him  hide;  but 
we'll  have  him  yet." 

As  we  were  looking  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  tide,  out  from  a  hollow 
half  filled  with  seaweed  rushed  the 
crow,  yelling  like  a  madman.  With 
a  yell  still  louder  than  the  crow's,  my 
companion,  who  was  some  distance  off, 
told  me  to  board  him.  For  the 
second  time  that  day  I  went  sprawling, 
my  feet  having  been  noosed  by  the 
wiry  treacherous  bents. 

"I'm  a  comin', — I'll  have  him — 
where  is  he  ? "  the  crow  was  out  of 
sight.  "  There  he  goes !  All  right, 
you  can  sail,  I'm  overhaulin'  on  yer 
now  ',  it's  no  good  your  hoUerin'  for 
mercy,  not  a  bit  on  it.  You  gobbled 
that  'ere  snipe.  I  got  ye  now."  Not 
quite,  for  the  man's  feet  caught  in  the 
tough  wire-like  blite  roots,  and  into 
a  shallow  salt-water  pool  he  went  head 
first. 

Once  more  we  lost  that  crow ;  ten 
minutes  afterwards  we  saw  him 
making  his  way  across  a  small  deep 
creek.  "  If  I  drowns,  I'll  have  ye. 
Yes,  if  I  goes  under  with  ye  ; "  and 
so  saying  the  shooter  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  take  off  the  heavier  portion 
of  his  clothing.  But  this  wet  job  he 
was  spared,  for  a  mussel-picker  on  the 
scalps,  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
deep  creek,  came  running  up  to  see 


who  or  what  it  was  that  had  been 
wrecked;  and  seeing  him  the  crow 
made  for  shore  lower  down,  ran  up  a 
gripe,  and  there  our  companion  caught 
him.  The  catch  was  mutual,  for  our 
friend's  right  hand  was  bleeding  when 
he  held  the  bird  up.  A  dun  crow  can 
fight.  "  Ah,  you  can  holler ;  you  eat 
that  'ere  snipe,  didn't  ye,  eh  !  take 
that  'ere  fur  it."     Whack  ! 

The  life  of  a  shore-shooter  has  a 
beneficial  effect  in  training  the  man, 
for  it  gives  him  self-command  and 
patience,  combined  with  keen  observa- 
tion ;  and  without  these  qualities  you 
will  never  get  near  enough  to  fowl  to 
shoot  them.  I  have  been  outwitted 
hundreds  of  times  by  wild  creatures  ; 
sometimes  to  my  great  delight,  and 
again  at  times  to  my  very  great 
mortification. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  latter  part 
of  my  life  that  I  have  been  able  to  fully 
understand  wild  creatures  ;  there  is  so 
very  much  for  you  to  forget,  before 
you  can  really  know  a  little  of  the 
truth.  Superficial  observation  is 
useless;  theories  are  both  dangerous 
and  misleading,  with  regard  to  the 
beautiful  and  gifted  creatures  formed 
to  have  their  place  with  us  on  the 
earth  and  the  waters.  They  are 
gifted  with  a  rare  intelligence,  which 
at  times  is  most  baffling  to  man's 
understanding.  There  is  good  reason 
for  birds  being  so  frequently  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  books. 
As  to  the  legitimacy  of  killing  these 
for  food — if  bullocks  were  shot  in  a 
meadow  and  dressed  there,  according 
to  some  enlightened  ones  that  would 
be  cruel  sport ;  but  as  they  are  killed 
in  the  slaughter-house,  it  only 
represents  to  these  good  and  highly 
sensitive  people  so  many  sirloins  and 
legs  of  mutton  of  the  very  best  and 
tenderest  quality. 

A  man  I  knew  kept  fowls  for  the 
table,  pure  Dorkings.  As  they  grew 
plumper  every  day  he  would  take  a 
basket  with  food  in  it,  scatter  it 
among  them,  and  sigh  deeply.  After 
a  few  days  of  this,  with  a  mournful 
countenance  he  would  give  the  order 
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for  a  couple  to  be  placed  in  a  fatting- 
coop  j  then,  when  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  they  were  just  right,  he 
would  send  for  a  man  to  wring  their 
necks,  giving  him  a  shilling  for  the 
job  ;  and  while  the  deed  was  doing 
he  would  go  o£E  on  a  long  walk.  His 
wife  and  daughters  were  as  tender- 
hearted as  he  was ;  it  ran  in  the. 
family.  Yet  the  servants  always  noticed 
that,  whatever  they  might  eat  or 
leave  on  the  dinner-table,  they 
invariably  finished  up  the  fowls. 
This  was  possibly  on  the  same 
principle  as  actuated  one  of  the  kings 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  who  ate  his 
grandfather  out  of  respect. 

Before  concluding  this  article  I 
will  give  a  list  of  the  swimmers  and 
waders  that  a  shore-shooter  (if  he 
be  fortunate  enough  to  get  them) 
would  offer  for  sale  as  food  for  the 
table.  Mallards,  wigeons,  red-headed 
pochards,  dun-birds,  teal,  geese  (but 
these  very  rarely,  for  they  are  shot 
on  the  tide  as  a  rule),  curlews,  jack- 
curlews,  whimbrel  (in  the  season), 
god  wits  (rarely),  grey  plover  and 
golden  plover,  pewits,  green  plovers, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  jack-snipes,  red- 
shanks, dotterels  (occasionally)  sander- 
lings,  dunlins,  and  stints.  Other  birds 
were  fit  to  eat,  but  the  list  I  have 
given  comprised  nearly  all  that  were 
sold  at  the  time  I  used  to  go  with 
shooters. 

If  a  man  fancies  he  knows  too 
much,  or  if  he  feels  unduly  elated 
over  what  little  he  does  know,  let  him 
find  some  lonely  shore  (there  are  some 
such  still)  and  there  let  him  join  a 
company  of  poor  but  honest  shore- 
shooters.  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
his  fancies  will  leave  him.  Some  of 
the  truest  and  noblest  hearts  I  have 
ever  known  beat  under  a  fisher's  and 
fowler's  blue  jersey. 

Sport  it  was  certainly,  the  best 
that  a  man  could  have  ;  but  in  many 
cases  it  was  necessary  sport.  There 
the  birds  were,  if  you  could  get  them ; 
straight  shooting  meant  putting 
money  into  empty  pockets.  Very 
few   that   had   the   means   to   do   so 


could  resist  buying  a  tempting  bunch 
of  fowl  fresh  from  the  tide.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  so  very  beautiful, 
their  plumage  so  bright  and  pure ; 
more  than  that,  there  is  a  mystery 
about  them,  they  come  and  go  at  no 
man's  bidding;  to  and  fro,  here  to- 
day, gone  to-morrow.  Birds  of  the 
night,  or  at  least  of  the  darkness, 
they  might  be  fitly  called ;  the  shores 
at  night  are  never  silent,  not  even  in 
summer.  The  fowl  are  gone  for  a 
brief  time,  but  some  small  waders 
remain,  to  pipe  and  twit  to  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  tide  when  it  is  calm  and 
quiet. 

Times  and  often  have  I  wandered 
along  the  shore  long  after  the  sun  has 
dipped,  leaving  behind  it  that  rich 
light  haze  that  floats  along  so  full  of 
warm  colour  just  off  the  land 
Through  it  the  fishing-boats  drift  like 
purple  shadows ;  the  gulls  are  at  rest 
in  the  marshes  behind  the  sea-wall ; 
nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the 
murmur  of  the  tide,  and  the  pipe  of 
the  dotterel  as  it  starts  up  unseen 
before  you  in  the  twilight.  The 
longshore  is  at  rest. 

Again,  a  bank  of  clouds,  with  a 
gleam  of  silver  on  their  top  edges, 
breaks  away  ;  then  the  moon  lights  up 
for  a  short  time  a  waste  of  waters,  for 
it  is  full  flood-tide  with  the  wind  dead 
on  shore.  The  waves  come  thunder- 
ing up  to  their  utmost  limit,  nearly 
reaching  the  base  of  the  huge  sea- 
wall. The  fowl  have  returned ;  they 
are  pasing  overhead  from  open  water, 
for  it  is  far  too  rough  for  them  to- 
night. How  they  gabble  and  cry  ! 
The  moon  is  now  completely  hidden  ; 
unless  the  wind  shifts  and  clears  all, 
we  shall  leave  the  beach;  three  times 
have  we  been  down  with  the  spray 
drifting  over  us.  To  and  fro  the  birds 
are  rushing,  over  and  through  the  very 
crests  of  the  waves  tfiat  leap  in  thunder 
up  the  beach  ;  they  are  curlews,  their 
wail  betrays  them.  It  is  not  often 
they  behave  in  this  way,  but  to-night 
they  are  as  restless  as  the  foaming 
waters ;  sensitive  creatures  at  all 
times   they    are.     All   old   seafaring 
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men  note  the  ways  of  fowl,  those  of 
the  waders  particularly.  One  circum- 
stance connected  with  them  I  can 
well  remember.  For  nearly  a  day  be- 
fore one  of  the  most  disastrous  gales  of 
many  years,  hosts  of  waders  were 
shooting  along  close  in  shore  in  long 
continuous  lines.  Where  they  came 
from  no  man  knew,  or  where  they 
were  going  to.  Before  the  last  great 
mob  were  out  of  sight  the  gale  burst 
in  all  its  fury;  it  had  been  blowing 
hard  before,  now  it  was  in  full  force. 
Great  poplars,  that  had  long  been 
landmarks  for  those  at  sea,  as  they 
stood  three  miles  away  in  the  marshes, 
were  seen  to  go  down ;  reed-stacks 
vanished,  being  whirled  all  over  the 
place  in  fragments  like  wisps  of  straw. 
Some  few  men,  and  a  few  only,  kept 
the  beach  ;  the  rest  went  indoors  to 
smoke  and  think.  The  women,  mar- 
ried and  single,  with  shawls  drawn 
closely  over  their  heads,  gathered  to 
comfort  each  other  if  they  could ;  for 
some  of  their  men  were  out.  When 
there   was   a  lull  in  the  storm   they 


sought  the  beach ;  but  they  did  not 
stay  there  long,  for  battered  forms 
began  to  come  ashore. 

About  the  vexed  question  of  the 
foreshores  in  certain  districts,  I  shall 
say  nothing ;  it  is  no  business  of  mine  ; 
I  have  left  the  tide.  But  if  the 
British  public  do  not  care  to  claim 
what  they  have  had  for  centuries, — 
and  that  is  the  right  to  shoot  on  the 
foreshores  within  and  beyond  high 
water-mark — why  they  must  just  put 
up  with  things.  When  a  certain  class 
try  to  claim  the  foreshores,  within  the 
limits  of  flotsam  and  jetsam,  to  make 
money  out  of  them, — to  let  them  out, 
in  fact,  for  shooting  wild  fowl — mai-« 
ters  require  looking  into.  Things 
have  changed,  of  course,  greatly,  of  late 
years ;  but  I  do  think  that  such  a 
course  would  never  have  been  at- 
tempted, or  even  dreamed  about,  in 
those  younger  days  when  I  fowled 
along  shore. 

A  Son  of  the  Marshes. 
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"  Bead  Daniel,  the  admirable  Daniel," 
said  Coleridge.  The  very  exhortation 
itself,  the  presumed  need  for  it,  may 
help  us  to  place  the  subject  thereof. 
One  does  not  say,  "  Bead  Shakespeare,'' 
or  **Bead  Tennyson.*'  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  probably  very  few  do 
read  Daniel.  It  must  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  his  shade,  an  unexpected 
reversal  of  contemporary  criticism. 
There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  pro- 
logues in  which  he  appears  quite 
serenely  confident  of  immortality.  "  I 
know,"  he  says, 

I  know  I  shall  be  read  among  the  rest 
So  long  as  men  speak  English,  and  so 

long 
As  verse  and  virtue  shall  be  in  request, 
Or  grace  to  honest  industry  belong. 

The  audacity  of  this  is  as  sublime  as 
that  of  Horace's  **  Exegi  monumentum 
sere  perehnius,"  and  surely  with  less 
excuse.      Indeed,    if     the     longevity 
of     poetry      depended     either     upon 
**  virtue"  or  upon  "  honest  industry,'' 
Daniel's  vaunt  would  be  fairly  justi- 
fied.    The   innumerable    and   minute 
alterations  which  he  made  in  succes- 
sive issues  of  his  works  bear  witness 
to  the  latter;    and  the  former  is  no 
less  undeniable.     His   sentiments  are 
always  ethically  correct,   even  where 
they    lack     distinction     or     force    of 
expression.     **  Moral "   Daniel    he  is 
called,  and  "  well-languaged  "  Daniel, 
and  **  sharp-conceited  "  Daniel.     If  the 
third   title  implies  vividness  and  in- 
tensity of  imaginative  power  it  is  a 
misnomer ;  the  second  may  well  pass  ; 
the  first  is  entirely  deserved.     But  in 
truth  Daniel,  like  many  others,  was 
praised  by  the  men  of  his  own  day 
with  less  discrimination  than  fervoui*. 
One  cannot  but  think  that  the  custom 
of  commendatory  verses  (and  his  were 
much   in  request)   must  have  led    to 
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what  the  Americans  call  "  log-rolling." 
Meres,  Lodge,  Carew,  Drummond, 
Harington  vie  in  his  honour.  Nash, 
no  gentle- tongued  critic,  wrote  thus 
in  his  Piers  Fennilesse  (1592) :  "You 
shall  find  there  goes  more  exquisite 
pains  and  purity  of  wit  to  the  writing 
of  one  such  rare  poem  as  Bosamond, 
than  to  a  hundred  of  your  dimistical 
sermons."  Spenser,  in  Colin  Clout* s 
Conie  Home  Again  (1591),  mentions 
Daniel  by  name,  with  terms  of  high 
commendation. 

And  there  is  a  new  shepherd    late    up 

sprong, 
The  which  doth  all  afore  him  far  surpass  ; 
Appearing  well  in  that  well  tuned  song, 
which  late  he  sung  unto  a  scornful  lass. 
Yet  doth  his  trembling  Muse  but  lowly 

fly, 

As  daring  not  too  rashly  mount  on  height, 
And  doth  her  tender  plumes  as  yet  but 

try 
In  love's  soft  lays  and  looser  thoughts 

delight. 
Then  rouse  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniel, 
And  to  what  course  thou  please  thyself 

advance : 
But  most,  me  seems,  thy  accent  will  excel 
In  tragic  plaints  and  passionate  mischance. 

Daniel's  success  must  have  been  rapid, 
for  Spenser's  poem  was  published  only 
a  few  months  after  the  first  batch  of 
the  sonnets  to  Delia  had  been  surrep- 
titiously given  to  the  world.  Equally 
complimentary,  ten  years  later,  is  the 
reference  in  the  Retwmfrom  Pamaasua 
(1601). 

Honey-dropping  Daniel  doth  wage 

War  with  tne  proudest  big  Italian 

That  melts  his  heart  in  sugared  sonneting. 

But  there  were  dissentient  voices. 
Bolton,  the  author  of  Hypercritical 
and  Drayton,  in  his  Epistle  on  Poets 
and  Poesy,  depreciate  Daniel  as  flat 
and  prosaic.  He  certainly  had  in  him 
but  few  of  those  ^*  brave  translunary 
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things  "  in  which  Drayton  delighted. 
A  still  greater  name  is  upon  the  same 
side.  Ben  Jonson,  a  Triton  among 
the  minnows  of  Elizabethan  criticism, 
said  to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
*'  that  Daniel  was  a  good  honest  man, 
had  no  children,  but  no  poet" ;  "  that  he 
wrote  Civil  Wars,  but  yet  had  not  one 
battle  in  all  his  book."  There  appears 
to  have  been  some  jealousy  between 
Jonson  and  Daniel,  springing  perhaps 
out  of  their  rivalry  as  providers  of 
court-masques :  and  although  Jonson 
stated  that  the  ill-will  was  all  upon 
the  other  side,  we  are  not  bound  to 
assume  that  his  opinion  was  an 
absolutely  unprejudiced  one.  Hef 
seems  to  have  ridiculed  Daniel  in 
^me  lines  to  the  Countess  of  Rutland, 
and  also,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Fleay's 
investigations  into  the  Aristophanic 
element  in  the  English  drama,  upon 
the  stage.  Hedon  in  Cynthia^ s  Revels 
(1600),  and  Littlewit  in  Bartholomew 
Fair  (1614),  are  both,  says  Mr.  Fleay, 
caricatures  of  Daniel. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  form  our  opinion  of  Daniel  for 
ourselves,  without  undue  deference 
either  to  Jonson  or  to  Spenser.  It  is 
gentlemanly  poetry,  but  one  does  not 
quite  see  why  an  Elizabethan  should 
have  written  it.  There  is  none  of 
that  flush  and  fervour,  that  red- 
hearted  passion  and  irregular  genius, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
characteristics  of  Renascence  work. 
The  note  is  pitched  low  throughout ; 
the  beauty  is  that  of  a  sober,  chastened 
style ;  the  sentiments  are  irreproach- 
able and  set  in  well-turned  phrase. 
Grave,  serene,  and  dignified,  Daniel 
might  belong  rather  to  the  company 
of  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth  than  to 
that  of  the  turbulent,  full-blooded 
poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
habitual  chastity  and  reticence  of 
speech  contrasts  oddly  with  their  out- 
spokenness and  ethical  audacities.  They 
are  his  superiors,  Marlow  and  Sidney 
and  Donne,  in  the  great  essentials  of 
poetry,  in  imagination  and  the  gift  of 
song.  And  yet  Coleridge  was  right 
when  he  said,  "  Read  Daniel."     He  is 


an  admirable  companion  with  whom 
to  pass  a  bookish  hour.  His  felicities 
of  expression  do  not  sting  the  mind, 
but  they  gratify  the  taste.  His  lofty 
idealism  and  crystal  purity  of  thought 
have  "ample  power  to  chasten  and 
subdue.'*  The  kindly  nature  of  the 
man  shines  through  his  limpid  verse  y 
and,  like  so  many  dead  writers,  he  has 
the  genius  of  friendship  with  the 
living. 

Daniel's  life  is  known  to  us  only  in 
the  most  meagre  outline.    He  was  one 
of  those  numerous  men  of  letters  who 
dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  the  Court  and 
of  the  great  Houses.     He  had  not  the 
ready   wit  and  the  facile  pen  which 
enabled  Nash  to  win  himself  a  living  as 
independent  and  as  precarious  as  that 
of  a  modern  journalist ;  nor  does  he 
seem  to  have  ever  seriously  turned  his 
attention  to  the  profession  of  writing 
for  the  stage.    **  My  verse  respects  not 
Thames  nor  theatres  "  is  his  boast.  But 
dependence  is  no  disgrace  to  the  poet, 
who  must  at  all  times  give  more  than 
he  receives,  and  the  Herberts  of  Wilton 
were  not  of  the  kin  of  Can  Grande. 
His    father    was    a    musician.      His 
brother,    John    Daniel,    adopted    the 
same  career,   and  in  1606  published  a 
volume   of   Songs  for  the   Lute,  Viol, 
and    Voice.      Some  of    the  words    to 
these   songs  are  undoubtedly,  so  Mr. 
Bullen   thinks,    the  work   of  Samuel 
Daniel.      His  birthplace  is  unknown, 
but  was  probably  near  Taunton.     He 
was     educated    at     Magdalen     Hall, 
Oxford,  which  is  not,  as  Dr.   Grosart 
appears  to  think,  the  same  thing  as 
Magdalen     College.       He     proceeded 
thither  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen ;  therefore   he   must   have    been 
born  in  1562.    He  remained  at  Oxford 
for  three  years  (our  chief  authorities 
on  his  life  are  Fuller  and  Anthony   k 
Wood)   and    left    without    taking    a 
degree.      Shortly   afterwards    (1585), 
he     published     a     translation     of     a 
treatise   by   Paulus  Jovius  upon  Im- 
presses.   Little  is  known  of  his  employ- 
ment until   1600;    but   after   coming 
from  Oxford,  he  probably  spent  some 
considerable  time  at   Wilton,  in  the 
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society  of  Mary  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
Some  of  those  who  hold  that  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  are  addressed  to  her 
son,  William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, have  also  supposed,  on  no  very 
good  grounds,  that  the  allusions  in 
them  to  a  rival  poet  point  at  Samuel 
Daniel.  Mary  Herbert  was  herself  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  woman, 
and  at  Wilton  Daniel  may  probably 
have  come  in  contact  with  her  famous 
brother,  **that  starry  paladin*'  Philip 
Sidney,  upon  whom,  in  company  with 
most  other  poets  of  the  day,  he  wrote 
an  elegy  in  later  years.  Sidney  died 
in  1586.  During  the  same  period 
Daniel  accompanied  Lord  Stafford  in 
an  embassy  to  France ;  and  he  must 
also  have  visited  Italy  before  1592, 
as  the  headings  of  some  of  his 
sonnets  published  in  that  year  suf- 
ficiently show.  Another  of  his  patrons 
was  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Shake- 
speare's friend,  and  yet  another  Lord 
Mountjoy,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, the  second  husband  of  Penelope 
Devereux,  Sidney's  Stella. 

In  1600  Daniel  became  tutor  to 
Lady  Anne  Clifford,  daughter  of 
Margaret  Countess  of  Cumberland. 
The  epistles  in  verse  written  to  these 
two  ladies  rank  among  his  finest 
poems.  Already  by  1600  he  had 
become  famous.  In  1591  twenty- 
seven  of  his  love  sonnets  were  ap- 
pended by  Nash  to  his  pirated  edition 
of  Sidney's  Aatrophel  and  IStella.  This 
led  Daniel  to  publish  a  complete  col- 
lection of  Sonnets  to  Delia  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  with  these  appeared 
The  Complaint  of  Rosamond.  In  1594 
came  Cleojxiiray  a  tragedy,  written 
perhaps  as  a  pendent  to  Lady  Pem- 
broke's Antony  of  1592;  in  1595  the 
first  four  books  of  The  History  of  tlve 
Civil  War;  in  1599  a  fifth  book  and 
the  Letter  from  Octavia  to  Marcus  An- 
tonius.  There  is  a  tradition,  which 
may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  that 
he  was  made  poet-lauroate  on  Spenser's 
death  in  1599.  The  ofiice  of  a  tutor 
seems  to  have  been  uncongenial  to 
Daniel's  temper;  pedagogy  interfered 
with    the    completion    of    his    great 


historical  poem.     "  Such  has  been  my 
misery,"    he   writes,    "  that  whilst    I 
should   have   written   the   actions    of 
men,  I  have  been  constrained  to  live 
with    children.'*       But   when    James 
succeeded  Elizabeth  upon  the  throne, 
his  career  was  changed.     He  greeted 
the    new    King    with    an    elaborate 
Panegyrickf  and  was  received  into  fa- 
vour at  Court,  especially  with  Queen 
Anne.     By  her  he  was  employed  to 
compose  masques  and  fantastic  come 
dies  for  the  palace  festivities;   Tethys 
Festival,     The    Vision    of  the    Twelve 
Goddesses^  Hymen!  s  Triumph,  and  The 
Queen's  Arcadia  were  produced  in  this 
way  between  1604  and  1615.    He  held 
some    office    at   Court  in    connection 
with  the  licensing  o^  plays,  and  was 
also   made  a   groom  of   the   Queen's 
Privy  Chamber.    About  1604  he  made 
a  second  excursion  into  serious  drama 
with  bis  tragedy  of  Philotas ;  and  in 
a    vindication   was   obliged    to    clear 
himself  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
intended  allusion  to  the  career  of  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.     In  1609 
he  added  a  final  book  to  his  History 
of  the  Civil  War,  having  already  ex- 
panded  the   former    five    books    into 
seven.     Then  he  grew  weary  of   the 
Court ;  the  reputation  of  Ben  Jonson's 
masques   overshadowed   that  of   his ; 
the   jealousies  of   London   life  vexed 
him,  as  they  vexed  Spenser ;  and  after 
some  years  of  seclusion  in  town,  he 
gladly  sought  the  completer  solitude 
of   the   country.     **In  his  old  age," 
says  Fuller,  **  he  turned  husbandman, 
and  rented  a  farm  in  Wiltshire  near 
to   Devizes."     This   farm  was   appar 
ently   that   of  Bidge  at   Beckington, 
on  the  borders  of  Somerset,  where  he 
died  in  1619.      In  the  midst  of  his 
crops   and   cattle   he   found   time    to 
revise    his    poems,   and    to   begin    a 
History  of   England  in  prose.     This 
was    not    his    only   prose    work^    for 
in  1603  he  had  published  a  pamph- 
let  entitled  A    Defence  of  Rhyme   in 
answer   to   the    heresies    of    Thomas 
Campion.     It  is  uncertain  whether  he 
ever   married.     There   is   a  tradition 
that   either   he   married   a   sister    of 
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Florio,  the  translator  of  Montaigne, 
or  that  Florio  married  a  sister  of  his. 
At  any  rate,  he  addressed  Florio  in 
1603  as  "my  dear  friend,"  in  1611 
as  "  my  dear  friend  and  brother." 
There  is  also  in  his  will  a  mention  of 
"my  brother-in-law  John  Phillips." 
That  is  all  we  know. 

The  sum  of  Daniel's  poetical  achieve- 
ment is  not  very  considerable  ;  sixty 
sonnets,  two  tragedies  and  four 
masques,  eight  books  of  versified 
history,  two  dramatic  elegies,  and  a 
bundle  of  letters  in  verse.  It  is  in 
the  first  and  last  of  these  that  the 
finest  fragrance  of  his  poetry  is  to  be 
found. 

The  Sonnets  to  Delia  form  one  of 
those  great  groups  of  sonnets  which 
mark  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Like  Sidney's  Astro- 
phel  and  Stella,  they  became  in  some 
degree  a  model  for  later  writers. 
Sidney's  "  Come,  Sleep  !  Oh  Sleep,  the 
certain  knot  of  peace,"  for  instance, 
and  Daniel's  "Care-charmer,  Sleep, 
son  of  the  sable  night,"  were  the  first 
blows  in  a  tournament  of  sonnets  on 
the  subject,  whereof  Shakespeare's 
lines  in  Macbeth  are  an  obvious 
reminiscence.  Indeed  "  Care-charming 
Sleep  "  or  "  Care-charmer,  Sleep  "  be- 
came a  traditional  opening  for  such  a 
sonnet. 

Daniel's  sonnets  are  written  through- 
out in  a  melancholy  vein.  They  are 
a  series  of  laments  against  a  cruel 
fair,  who  has  rejected  his  love  and  set 
his  tears  at  naught.  The  same  situa- 
tion continues  throughout;  there  is 
no  change  of  attitude,  no  development, 
as  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  from 
crisis  to  crisis.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
the  total  effect  is  a  little  monotonous. 
This  is  a  fair  specimen : 

If  this  be  Love,  to  draw  a  weary  breath. 
To  paint  on  floods,  till  the  shore  cry  to 

th'  air ; 
With  downward  looks,  still  reading  on  the 

earth 
These  sad  memorials  of  my    Love's  de- 
spair ; 
If  this  be  Love,  to  war  against  my  soul. 
Lie  down  to   wail,  rise  up  to  sigh  and 
grieve  ; 


The  never-resting  stone  of  Care  to  roll, 
Still  to  complain  my  griefs,  whilst  none 

relieve. 
If  this  be  Love,  to  clothe  n^e  with  dark 

thoughts. 
Haunting  untrodden  paths  to  wail  apart ; 
My  pleasures'  horror,  music,  tragic  notes, 
Tears  in  mine   eyes,  and  sorrow  at   my 

heart. 
If  this  be  Love,  to  live  a  living  death, 
Then  do  I   love    and  draw  this  weary 

breath. 

Two  secondary  ideas  introduce  a 
little  variety.  One  is  the  famous 
comparison  of  woman's  beauty  to  the 
fading  glories  of  the  rose,  which 
nearly  every  lyrist,  from  Ausonius 
downwards,  has  handled.  Daniel's 
version  of  it  is  one  of  his  most 
graceful  efforts. 

Look,  Delia,  how  we  esteem  the  half-blown 

rose, 
The  image  of  thy  blush  and    summer's 

honour, 
Whilst  yet  her  tender  bud  doth  undis- 

close 
That  full  of  beauty,  time  bestows  upon 

her. 
No  sooner  spreads  her  glory  in  the  air, 
But  straight  her  wide  blown  pomp  comes 

to  decline  ; 
She  then  is  scorned  that  late  adorned  the 

fair ; 
So  fade  the  roses  of  those  cheeks  of  thine. 
No  April  can  revive  thy  withered  flowers 
Whose  springing  grace  adorns  thy  glory 

now  ; 
Swift  speedy  Time,  feathered  with  flying 

hours, 
Dissolves  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  brow. 
Theu  do  not  thou  such  treasure  waste  in 

vain. 
But  love  now,  whilst  thou  may'st  be  loved 

again. 

The  other  is  the  consolatory  thought 
that,  when  the  fate  of  the  rose  over- 
takes his  mistress,  her  beauty  will 
still  dazzle  the  world  in  his  verse. 
Though  she  love  him  not,  he  can  con- 
fer an  immortality  upon  her.  Daniel 
does  not  share  the  want  of  chivalry 
which  a  modern  writer  has  imputed 
to  the  foiled  Elizabethan  lover.  He 
does  not  "  turn  upon  the  adamantine 
fair,  roundly  tell  her  that  henceforth 
he  shall  repay  scorn  with  scorn,  and 
altogether    behave   with  a  degree   of 
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incivility  which  the  occasion  does  not 
seem  to  require."     Listen  to  this  : 

My  cares  draw  on  mine  everlasting  night, 
III  horror's  sable  cloud  sets  my  life's  sun  ; 
My  life's  sweet  sun,  my  dearest  comfort's 

Will  rise  no   more  to  me,  whose  day  is 

done. 
I  go  before  unto  the  myrtle  shades, 
To    attend   the  presence   of  my   world's 

dear. 
And  there  prepare  her  flowers  that  never 

fade, 
And   all   things  lit   against  her   coming 

there. 
If  any  ask  me  why  so  soon  I  came, 
I'll  hide  her  sin,  and  say  it  was  my  lot  ; 
In   life  and  death  I'll    tender   her   good 

name. 
My  life  nor  death  shall  never  be  her  blot. 
Although  this  world  may  seem  her  deed 

to  blame, 
Th'  Elysian  ghosts  shall  never  know  the 

same. 

This  is  rather  the  sentiment  of 
Browning's  The  Woi'st  of  It  than  of 
Drayton's  famous  lines : 

Since  there's  no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss  and 

part, 
Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me. 
And   glad  I  am,  yea,  glad  with  all  my 

heart, 
That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free. 

If  the  range  of  the  thought  in  the 
sonnets  is  not  very  wide,  one  may 
yet  linger  with  delight  upon  their 
cameo-like  phrasing.     Such  lines  as 

Oh  clear-eyed  Rector  of  the  holy  Hill, 
or 
Th*  eternal  annals  of  a  happy  pen  ; 

such  quatrains  as, 

A  modest  maid,  decked  with  a  blush,  of 

honour, 
Whose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth 

and  love, 
Tlie  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon 

her: 
Sacred  on  earth,  designed  a  Saint  above  : 

such  recur  throughout,  and  give  a 
peculiar  air  of  distinction  to  the 
whole. 

As  with  Shakespeare,  as  with  Sid- 
ney, so  with   Daniel,  the   inevitable 


question  rises:  Is  this  genuine  love- 
poetry,    expressive  of   real   emotions, 
or  is  it   merely   artificial,   a  literary 
man's  exercise  in  a  recognised   mode 
of  song  ?     The  question  is  a  perennial 
one,    and   will   always    be    answered 
rather    by   the   temperament  of    the 
reader  than  in  accordance  with  any 
exact  rules  of  criticism.     In  all  such 
cases  there  must  be  a  certain  element 
of  art.     Verse  can  never  be  the  direct 
reflex   of    feeling ;    it   does   not   flow 
from  present  emotion,   but,   as  Cole 
ridge   said,   from    **  emotion    remem- 
bered in  tranquillity."     And  the  act 
of  recollection  must  needs  transform  ; 
a  subtle  mental  state  cannot  be  exactly 
reproduced ;  the  processes  of  imagina- 
tion  and  fancy  insensibly  colour  it. 
Therefore,   even  if  your  Elizabethan 
love-sonnet  rings  at  times  a  little  un- 
real, that  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  there  is  no  reality  behind  it.    We 
have  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  real 
Delia,  that  she  rejected  the  poet,  and 
that  it  caused  him  real  grief,  a  grief 
that   found    expression,  and    not   im- 
possibly solace,  in  writing  these  son- 
nets.    Nor  can  we  regard  it  as  illegiti- 
mate to  speculate  who  Delia  may  have 
been.     When  a  bit  of  romance  is  cast 
up  to  us  from  the  wreckage  of  time, 
it  were  inhuman  not  to  feel  a  desire 
to  know  what  little   may   be   to   be 
known  of   the  actors   therein.      The 
identities  of  Delia,  of  Stella,  of  Rosa 
lind,  of  Shakespeare's  **  Mr.  W.  H. 
and   "his  Dark  Woman,"  appear  to 
us     subjects     eminently    worthy    of 
serious  literary  research.     In  the  case 
of  Delia  there  are  not  many  hint's  to 
be  of  service  to  us.     The  only  definite 
fact  we  are  told  is  that  she  had  her 
seat  upon 

Avon,    rich    in    fame,    though    poor    in 
waters. 

Mr.  Fleay,  with  his  accustomed  in- 
genuity, suggests  that  she  was  Eliza- 
beth Carey,  daughter  of  a  certain  Sir 
George  Carey,  who  had  a  house  upon 
the  Lower  Avon  near  Bath.  Nash, 
writing  of  this  lady  in  1594,  in  the 
dedication  to  his  TerrwB  of  ths  Night, 
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says,  **  The  wittiest  poets  of  our  age 
have  vowed  to  enshrine  you  as  their 
second  Delia.'*  The  first  Delia  would 
be,  one  supposes,  Elizabeth  the  Queen. 
Another  possible,  though  not  very 
probable,  theory  is  that  the  poems 
were  written  to  Mary  Countess  of 
Pembroke.  They  are  dedicated  to 
her,  and  one  of  them,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  is  headed  "  To  M.  P."  Those 
critics  who  say  that  this  cannot  refer 
to  the  Countess,  because  it  would  be 
audacious  for  a  dependent  to  address 
her  as  M.  P.,  have  overlooked  the 
seventy-sixth  stanza  of  the  eighth 
book  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  WoTj 
which  opens  thus : 

Here,    Mary     Pembroke,  ....  could    I 
show. 

But  if  she  is  the  subject  of  the  son- 
nets, they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  serious  than  a  graceful 
poetic  tribute. 

Before  leaving  the  sonnets,  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  took  them  for  a  model. 
The  distinctive  Shakespearian  form  of 
the  sonnet,  the  three  independent 
quatrians  followed  by  a  "clinching" 
couplet,  occurs  here  for  the  first  time ; 
and  the  idea  of  the  memory  of  the 
loved  ones  being  eternalised  by  the 
verse  of  the  lover,  is  also  common  to 
the  elder  and  the  younger  poet. 

In  the  1601  folio  of  his  poems 
Daniel  included  a  little  sheaf  of 
Certain  Epistles  after  the  Tnanner  of 
Horace^  addressed  to  the  nobles  and 
great  ladies  of  his  acquaintance. 
These  show  him  at  his  best,  in  the 
display  of  his  unrivalled  talent  for 
ethical  exposition.  They  might  have 
been  called  Sermons  in  ferse.  To 
the  Lord  Chancellor  he  discourses 
upon  equity  and  its  place  in  the 
State  ;  to  the  Countess  of  Cumberland 
upon  the  advantage  of  the  philosophic 
mind  ;  to  his  pupil  Lady  Anne  Clifford, 
on  the  text  of  noblesse  oblige  ;  to  Lord 
Southampton  on  the  uses  of  adversity. 
His  tone  throughout  is  dignified  and 
gracious,  didactic  without  asperity, 
courteous  without  flattery.     Although 


the  letter  to  Lady  Cumberland  is 
probably  better  known  than  anything 
else  of  Daniel's,  we  cannot  forbear  the 
pleasure  of  transcribing  a  few  lines  of 
it  here. 

He  that  of  such  a  height  has  built  his 

mind, 
And  reared  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts 

so  strong. 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the 

frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers,  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same  ; 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he 

may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man 

survey. 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look 

down 
Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passion  mainly 

beat 
On  flesh  and  blood  ;  whose  honour,  power, 

renown 
Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil  ; 
Where  greatness   stands   upon   as   feeble 

feet 
As  frailty  doth,  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

With  the  Epistles  we  may  class,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  order,  the 
O vidian  Letter  from  Octavia  to  An- 
tonius,  Musophilus,  or,  A  Defence  of 
Learning,  the  Panegyrick  Congratu- 
latory to  the  King,  and  the  Funeral 
Poem  on  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

The  poem  which  Daniel  doubtless 
regarded  as  the  chief  work  of  his  life 
is  the  one  which  has  most  lost  its 
savour  for  a  modern  reader,  "-^tas 
prima  canat  Veneres,  postrema  tu- 
multus,"  he  wrote  on  the  title-page 
of  his  History  of  the  Civil  War  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. But  we  have  distinguished 
more  accurately  the  spheres  of  prose 
and  poetry,  and  care  little  for  versified 
accounts  of  rebellions  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  kings.  The  chronicle  was  ap- 
parently intended  to  stretch  as  far  as 
the  coming  of  the  Tudors ;  but  it  re- 
mains unfinished.  The  eight  books 
which  we  have  extend  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Eichard  the  Second  to  the 
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middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  The  quatrains  are  flowing, 
the  narrative  easy,  but  monotonous. 
Daniel  often  takes  a  hint  or  a  phrase 
from  Shakespeare ;  and,  like  Shake- 
speare, he  is  not  pedantic  about  ac- 
curacy. He  uses  the  "  poetical  license 
of  framing  speeches  to  the  persons  of 
men,  according  to  their  occasions," 
quoting  for  his  practice  the  example 
of  Livy  and  Sallust  j  and,  for  emo- 
tional effect,  he  advances  by  some 
years  the  age  of  Richard's  child-wife 
Isabella.  One  of  the  few  telling 
episodes  in  the  work  is  the  scene 
where  Isabella  goes  forth  to  meet  the 
King  on  his  return  from  Flint  Castle. 
Mr.  Grant  White  states  that  the 
verbal  parallels  with  Shakespeare's 
RicJiard  the  Second  occur  mainly  in 
the  later  editions  of  the  Civil  History ^ 
and  thinks  that  the  play  had  not  ap- 
peared when  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1595.  Daniel's  only  other 
narrative  poem  is  the  Complaint  of 
Rosamond,  modelled  on  the  tales  in 
Ijydgate's  Fall  of  Princes,  and  in  The 
Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

The  masques  and  pastoral  comedies 
we  must  pass  over  lightly.  Both 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  call  our  attention 
to  Ifyvien^s  Triumph ;  but  perhaps 
Daniel's  muse  was  hardly  playful  and 
fanciful  enough  for  such  trifles.  They 
compare  but  ill  with  Lyly  on  the  one 
side  and  Ben  Jonson  on  the  other. 
And  in  the  masques,  at  least,  the  wit 
of  the  poet  was  ever  subordinate  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  architect.  The 
tragedies  have  more  interest  for  us, 
tliough  indeed  it  is  rather  for  their 
historic  position  than  their  literary 
merit.  They  are  academic  and  colour- 
less enough.  Daniel's  Cleopatra  looks 
but  a  pule  and  wan  ghost  beside  the 
**  infinite  variety "  of  Shakespeare's 
impassioned  queen.  Yet  they  come 
to  us  with  a  sound  of  thunder  heard 
remote,  the  last  revejberations  of  a 
subsiding  storm.  In  form  they 
retain  the  limitations  of  the  Sene- 
can  tragedy,  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  the  macliinery  of  chorus  and 
messenger.     Only   at   the    time   they 


were  written,  Cleopatra  in  1594, 
Philotas  in  1604,  the  Senecan 
tragedy  was  already  out  of  date.  A 
decade  or  two  earlier  it  had  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  imposing  its  cast- 
iron  rules  upon  the  future  of  the 
theatre.  It  was  the  darling  of  the 
Court ;  Sidney  wrote  a  brilliant  tract 
in  its  defence ;  Sackville  and  Ferrers 
united  their  talents  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Gorboduc,  But  the  vitality 
of  the  popular  drama  of  romanticism 
triumphed ;  the  pseudo-classic  spirit 
vanished,  leaving  to  its  conqueror  the 
glorious  inheritance  of  blank  verse. 
Only  Daniel,  standing  aside  from  the 
main  stream  of  poetic  development, 
careless,  as  he  himself  says,  **  of  "Thames 
or  theatres,"  persists  in  producing 
these  two  forlorn  and  solitary  experi- 
ments, pale  garlands  plucked  from  the 
gardens  of  the  past.  A  comparison, 
however,  of  the  earlier  and  later 
versions  of  Cleopatra  reveals  a  ten- 
dency even  in  Daniel  to  become  less 
strict  in  his  observance  of  the  classical 
rules.  He  almost  entirely  recast  the 
play,  adding  long  scenes  and  re-arrang- 
ing the  whole.  The  unities  are 
violated,  and  incidents  previously 
narrated  only  are  now  acted  on  the 
stage.  The  date  of  these  alterations 
is  apparently  about  1607,  and  their 
motive  the  appearance  of  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra  at  the  Globe  about 
that  period.  The  curious  thing  is 
that,  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  Daniel 
failed  to  grasp  the  one  point  in  which 
the  classic  drama  had  got  the  better 
of  the  earlier  romanticists ;  he  writes 
not  in  blank  verse,  but  in  rhyming 
quatrains.  This  at  least  is  the  case 
in  Cleopatra :  in  27ie  Defence  of 
Rhyme  he  accepts  the  theory  of 
blank  verse  for  tragedy;  and  in 
Philotas  he  introduces  unrhymed 
lines  in  the  midst  of  others  that 
rhyme.  In  this  matter  of  ihyme, 
indeed,  Daniel  parts  company  with 
Sidney  and  his  pedantic  Areopagus. 
When  Thomas  Campion  in  1602 
attempted  to  re-introduce  the  heresy 
of  "  English  versifying,"  the  sapphics 
and  anacreontics  and  licentiate  iambics 
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beloved  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  Daniel 
was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  field 
against  him.  This  he  did  in  The 
Defence  of  Ehyme  (1603),  wherein 
he  laid  down  the  eternal  principles 
which  separate  English  from  classical 
verse.  None  the  less,  Daniel  is  by 
way  of  being  a  metrical  reformer. 
He  has  a  dislike  to  the  monotony  of 
the  heroic  couplet  in  long  poems,  and 
introduces  devices  of  his  own  for 
avoiding  it.  Let  him  speak  for 
himself : 

I  must  confess  that  to  mine  own  ear 
those  continual  cadences  of  couplets  used 
in  long  and  continued  poems  are  very  tire- 
some and  unpleasing,  by  reason  that  still, 
methinks,  they  run  on  with  a  sound  of  one 
nature,  and  a  kind  of  certainty  which 
stuffs  the  delight  rather  than  entertains  it 
....  Beside,  methinks  sometimes  to  be- 
guile the  ear  with  a  running  out  and  pass- 
ing over  the  rhyme,  as  no  bound  to  stay 
us  in  the  line  where  the  violence  of  the 
matter  will  break  through,  is  rather  grace- 
ful  than   otherwise  ....  And   to  avoid 


this  over-glutting  the  ear  with  that  always 
certain  and  full  encounter  of  rhyme,  I  have 
essayed  in  some  of  my  epistles  to  alter  the 
usual  place  of  meeting,  and  to  set  it  further 
off  by  one  verse,  to  try  how  I  could  disuse 
my  own  ear,  and  to  ease  it  of  this  continual 
burden,  which  indeed  comes  to  surcharge 
it  a  little  too  much,  but  as  yet  I  cannot 
come  to  please  myself  therein  ;  this  alter- 
nate or  cross  rhyme  holding  still  the  best 
place  in  my  affection. 

Daniel's  practice  squares  with  his 
theory.  The  alternately  rhymed 
quatrain  is  his  mainstay.  Sometimes 
he  attempts  other  arrangements  of 
alternate  rhymes  ;  and  in  Philotas,  as 
we  have  said,  and  in  the  comedies,  he 
introduces  unrhymed  lines. 

Ben  Jonson,  by  the  way,  told 
Drummond  of  a  design  which  he  seems 
never  to  have  carried  out,  to  confute 
both  Campion  and  Daniel  in  a 
pamphlet  defending  the  couplet.  If  he 
had  actually  written  this  pamphlet, 
as  Drummond  says,  it  must  have 
perished  with  others  of  his  papers. 
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Monsieur, — As  to  the  health  of  this  city, 
(thanks  be  to  God  who  in  His  clemency 
hath  deigned  to  look  pityingly  upon  it),  I 
am  rejoiced  to  inform  you  that  we  no 
longer  speak  of  malady  or  contagion ; 
wherein,  I  repeat,  we  have  cause  to  praise 
that  divine  bounty,  which,  after  a  just 
punishment,  doth  not  keep  the  hand 
raised  in  continual  ire  against  His  people, 
seeing  them  sufficiently  repentant  and 
^resolved  to  mend  their  ways.  Those 
physicians  and  others  who  have  hazarded 
their  lives  in  succouring  the  sick  find 
themselves  at  this  hour  again  free  to 
circulate  in  public  places,  even  in  the  hall 
of  the  palace,  which,  'tis  pretty  certain, 
would  be  speedily  prohibited  were  there 
the  least  remaining  danger  from  contagion. 
Among  others  I  find  there  one  who  boasts 
of  having  gained  in  doctors'  fees  several 
thousand  escuz^  and  is  now  in  a  position 
to  withdraw  from  active  practice  and  buy 
himself  property.  There  have  perished 
in  this  epidemic  between  one  hundred 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls, 
as  reported  by  the  police,  but  mostly  of 
the  lesser  people,  who,  neji;lected  and 
poorly  nourished,  succumb  ({uickly  under 
disease.  Moreover  of  those  fallen  sick 
fully  a  third  have  recovered,  sUre  sign 
and  argument  that  the  corruption  doth 
not  proceed  from  the  air. 

Thus  runs  a  letter  written  in  the 
summer  of  1580  from  a  certain 
personage  at  Paris  to  his  friend  at 
Lyons.  What  a  delightfully  familiar 
old  world  it  is,  to  be  sure !  The  fact 
comes  home  again  when  turning  over 
these  quaint  Missives,  Traites, 
Declarations y  Comptes  et  '  Dipenses 
(especially  instructive)  Extraicfs,  Dis- 
cours  -  inervailleuxy  Ample  discours. 
Brief  discourSy  Vies,  Morts  et  Tom- 
beauxy  and  all  the  rest  of  the  queer 
material,  which,  like  flotsam  and  • 
jetsam  on  a  storm- washed  strand,  has 
drifted  down  to  our  times.  That  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  exists  in 
man  no  one  can  reasonably  deny ;  and 
could  the  order  of  things  be  reversed, 


stepping  backwards  in  the  ancestral 
shoes,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we 
might,  after  all,  find  ourselves  very 
much  as  usual,  treading  the  old 
accustomed  round,  and  sufficiently  at 
home  even  in  the  most  unlikely 
circumstances. 

Without  further  preamble,  for 
instance,  let  us  take  leave  of  the 
feverish  dreams,  influenzas,  medical 
prescriptions  and  other  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to  in  this  much  doctored  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Speeding 
back,  swift  as  the  east  wind  blows, 
we  must  imagine  ourselves  set  down 
incontinently,  as  the  old  chroniclers 
say,  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  wicked, 
blood-stained,  fascinating  old  Paris, 
A.D.  1580.  **  How  I  love  her,  even 
to  her  spots  and  blemishes  !  *'  writes 
the  Sire  de  Montaigne,  his  ink  not  yet 
dry. 

But  stop  a  moment !  Give  us  time, 
at  least,  to  draw  one  long  breath. 
Perhaps  the  transition  has  been  almost 
too  abrupt,  and  it  is  difficult,  however 
necessary,  to  realise  that  we  of  the 
Religion  who  value  a  whole  skin  had 
best  keep  very  quiet.  To  put  it  more 
politely,  the  bravest  among  us  can 
hardly  err  on  the  side  of  prudence, 
much  as  he  appreciates  hearing  a 
sound  orthodox  sermon,  or  takes 
pleasure  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  in 
joining  in  the  chorus  of  one  of  our 
grand  old  covenanting  hymns,  sung  to 
our  daughter's  accompaniment  on  the 
parlour-organ. 

The  fact  is,  psalm-singing  and  the 
Plain  Word,  together  with  many  an- 
other God-fearing  ordinance,  are  sadly 
out  of  fashion  in  Paris  at  this  moment. 
Those  holy  songs  harped  of  old  by  the 
Shepherd  King,  and  set  to  harmonious 
measure  in  the  French  tongue  by  our 
own  inspired  poet,  Messire  Clement 
Marot     (the     same    which    Madame 
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Marguerite  of  FraDce  loved  and 
honoured  well  during  her  lifetime ; 
ay,  and  our  present  Queen  Mother 
likewise  in  the  hour  of  her  humilia- 
tion  and  small  beginnings,  those  holy 
psalms,  I  say,  no  longer  have  charm 
to  catch  the  fickle  fancy  of  court 
dame  and  seigneur.  Rather  Jodelle's 
shameless  muse;  or  the  antics  of 
ribald  satyrs,  who,  in  his  train  and 
under  his  patronage  (we  are  credibly 
informed),  went  so  far  not  long  ago  as 
to  offer  up  in  broad  daylight,  in  the 
streets  of  a  Christian  French  village, 
a  goat,  or  bullock,  or  such  like  dumb 
creature  (I  wot  not  its  precise  nature) 
in  idolatrous  worship  of  one  or 
another  of  their  pagan  divinities. 

But    what     saith     the     Preacher? 
^*  There  is  no  longer  truth ;  there  is 
no  longer  mercy ;  and  the  worship  of 
the   True   God    is    no    more    on  the 
earth."      Hist !    speak  lower,  friend, 
in  God's  name  !     Know  that  this  very 
day  se'nnight  the  faithful  of  our  poor 
congregations  again  found  their  doors 
marked  with   the  fatal  chalk.     You 
may  picture  the  consternation  which 
prevailed,    the    more    when    it    was 
discovered  that  not  a  house  but  had 
been  requisitioned   out  of   every  sort 
of    weapon,  offensive   and    defensive. 
However,  as  time  passed  and  nothing 
came      of      the     fright     (the      most 
monstrous    beasts    will     sleep    when 
gorged  full),    and    as  that  same  day 
news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Bussy 
d'Amboise  (caught  in  a  ^w6<-a;?cw«  when 
on  a  secret  visit  to  his  dame  and  light- 
o'-love,    furiously    set  upon  and  des- 
patched by    the    husband    Monsieur 
Monsoreau),  then  was  it   declared  in 
derision   of     us  Huguenots   that  the 
passing  shade    alone    of    Bussy   had 
caused    all    the    panic,    with   sundry 
Latin   quips  divulged  thereon.      The 
which,   perhaps,  were  it   true,  would 
not  be  without  reason,  seeing  that  few 
of  us  have  yet  forgot  the  part  that 
firebrand  played  at  St.  Bartholomew, 
shooting  and   killing  with  pistolet,  or 
naked   steel  in   hand,  even  doing   to 
death  in  cold  blood  his  own  kinsman, 
Bussy  St.  George,  for  the  sake  of  the 


heritage,  but  receiving  now  (praise 
be  to  God  the  Avenger  !)  his  punish- 
ment in  like  kind. 

Without   doubt   it   behoves    us    on 
this  impromptu  visit  (the  season  mid- 
summer, but  singularly  inclement  for 
the   time   of   year,    showing   scarce  a 
blade   of  corn  in  the  fields)  to  keep 
well  in  mind  that  memorable  Day  of 
Treason  not  yet  eight  years  old.     Alas, 
the  very  stones  underfoot   cry  aloud 
with  our  brothers'  blood  !  Yonder  river 
now  sparkling  to  the  sun  (which  ran 
red   that   time,   'tis    said,   as    far    as 
Bouen)  still  hides  in  its  deep  current 
mouldering  skeletons,  now  and  again, 
when  God  makes  His  voice  heard  iii 
thunder,  rising  to  the  surface,  to  be 
hastily  gathered    up    and    cast   into 
unknown  graves.     In  the  country  at 
large  our  people  again  stand  at  arms  ; 
not  so   easily   hoodwinked,   you  may 
believe,     by     the     Italian     woman's 
honeyed  promises  or  her  son's  Foy  de 
Roy.     The  siege  of   La   F^re,    better 
defended  than  attacked,  jogs  on  apace, 
scattering  meanwhile  such  havoc  among 
the  King's  pink  and  white  minions,that 
at  court  a  woful  cry  is  raised.     "  Las, 
las  !  "  they  lament,   '*  but  'tis  an  ugly 
beast,  this  La  F^re,  which  devours  so 
many  tender  beauties  !  "     Of  the  three 
Henries,     he    of    Navarre    (breaking 
loose  at  last  from  Catherine's  leading 
strings  and  her  siren  maids-of -honour) 
hath  set  the  ball  rolling  in  right  royal 
sport   at  Cahors,  albeit  some   of  the 
stricter  sort,  glancing  askance,  show 
themselves  but  coldly  inclined  to  this 
so-called     Lover's    War.     Henry     of 
Yalois, 

King  of  France  by  the  grace  of  his 

moiher. 
King  of  Poland,  one  or  t'other  ! 

(though  God  forbid  that  we  should 
speak  slightingly  of  His  Anointed 
however  unworthy,  only  pray  we,  God 
keep  thee  from  evil  counsel,  and  thy 
poor  people  from  the  pest)  Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  I  say,  still  adorns  the 
throne,  he  and  his  monkey  minions. 
And  side  by  side  with  him  (some  pre- 
tend a  step  higher)  that  other  Henry, 
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he  of  Guise,  arch- thief  and  arch-ser- 
pent, who,  taking'  advantage  of  these 
troubled  times,  boldly  insinuates  him- 
self before  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
holding  close  devil's  league  with  every 
reptile  traitor  that  lifts  its  venomous 
head  above  ground. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  la  bonne 
dame  Catherine  still  lives  and  reigns, 
and  is  likely  to  do  so  till  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  True,  the  said  good  lady 
knows  not  how  to  desist  when  her 
favourite  dish  of  fricasseed  cockscombs 
and  gizzards,  d  Vltalienne,  is  set  before 
her.  Again  this  morning  rumour  got 
wind  (eagerly  caught  up  by  those 
credulous  souls  who  put  all  their  faith 
in  the  marvellous,  and  deem  any 
change  a  benefit)  that  Madame-M^re 
was  grievously  sick  from  over-indul- 
gence at  supper  last  night ;  and  cer- 
tain witty  quips  go  the  rounds,  too 
scurrilous  for  repetition. 

Yesterday,  it  appears,  the  Italian, 
Messire  Rene  de  Birague,  our 
Reverendissime,  Illustrissime  Cardi- 
nal-Chancellor of  France,  gave  at  his 
priory  house  next  door  to  the  convent 
of  Sainte  Katherine  du  Val  des  Es- 
coliers,  a  magnificent  collation  on  the 
baptism  of  one  of  his  grand-nephews. 
Never  was  seen  the  like  display  for 
sumptuosity,  bombance,  and  super- 
fluity, and  that  in  the  face  of  such 
misery  as  now  ravages  our  poor 
France,  eating  and  gnawing  her  to  the 
very  bone.  There  were  present  the 
three  queens  (Madame  Margot  being 
now  on  a  visit)  and  with  them  their 
maids-of-honour,  all  a-tiptoe  for  merry- 
making ;  and  with  the  King  lus 
minions  prodigiously  fine,  frizzled, 
painted,  pranked  ;  himself  among  them 
mighty  gay,  yet  dangling  as  usual  at 
his  girdle  a  chaplet  of  deaths'  heads 
curiously  carved  in  ivory. 

The  long  gallery,  we  are  told,  in  the 
Chancellor's  dwelling,  had  been  newly 
decorated  for  this  occasion,  and  was 
hung  from  end  to  end  with  rare 
Flemish  tapestries  representing  ban- 
queting scenes.  Their  imagery  re- 
called a  pleasant  saying  of  his  late 
Majesty  of   Spain    who  declared  one 


day  (mocking  after  his  way)  that  his 
good  people  of  Flanders  could  treat  of 
nothing  in  their  pictures  but  of  eating 
and  drinking  and  such  like  gluttony. 
The  tables,  two  in  number,  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  and  were 
draperied  in  fine  bleached  linen,  the 
same  starched  and  fluted,  after  a 
recipe  of  the  King's  own,  as  set  down 
in  his  new  Book  of  Ordinances,  "  the 
which  His  Majesty  commands  shall  be 
inviolably  obeyed."  And  of  a  verity 
what  sight  more  delectable  than  a 
glossy  field  of  napery  thus  gently 
ruflled,  and  swelling  in  little  wavelets 
like  a  flowing  river  fretted  by  the 
wind,  to  borrow  from  the  ingenious 
author  of  L'lle  des  Thermes. 

Besides  gold  and  silver,  marvellous 
rich,  the  tables  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  over  twelve 
hundred  vessels  in  faience^  holding 
dried  fruits,  coloured  sugar-plums,  and 
comfits  of  all  kinds,  arranged  in  pyra- 
mids, castles,  terraces,  and  other  tasty 
devices.  But  in  the  end  the  greater 
part  of  this  brittle  ware  was  vaunt- 
ingly  thrown  out  of  window  by  the 
court  pages  and  lackeys,  who  set 
themselves  to  smash  and  scatter  as  is 
their  insolent  habit.  A  loss  indeed  to 
be  regretted,  since  many  pieces,  we 
are  assured  by  the  curious,  were 
of  admirable  workmanship,  mostly 
Italian. 

These  harrowing  details  (for  which 
of  us  does  not  own  himself  more  or 
less  concerned  in  a  question  of  rare 
china  X)  we  glean  from  the  remarks  of 
a  free  spoken  gentleman  who  has 
drawn  up  his  mule  under  the  Enseigne 
de  la  V^rit^,  printers,  over  against 
the  fountain  St.  Benoist ;  a  personage 
of  some  consideration,  evidently,  in 
his  own  eyes  and  that  of  others.  He 
wears  a-  neatly  trimmed  beard,  be- 
ginning to  grizzle,  a  dark  velvet 
mantle,  and  a  starched  rufP  of  Breton 
lace ;  in  short,  he  resembles  one  of 
those  old  family  portraits  which  hang 
in  places  of  honour  over  the  library 
chimney.  Something  familiar,  more- 
over, in  our  informant's  tone  of  speech, 
diversified  as  it  is  by  much   caustic 
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gossip  and  frequent  lapses  into  the 
learned  tongue,  betrays  his  identity. 
This  is  presently  put  beyond  question 
by  the  avowal,  of  that  fine  old  doughty 
maxim:  **I1  est  aussi  peu  en  la  puis- 
sance de  toute  la  faculty  terrienne 
d'engarder  la  liberte  fran9aise  de 
parler,  comme  d'enfouir  le  soleil,"  etc., 
etc.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  pretty 
difficult  matter  to  stop  a  Frenchman's 
tongue. 

Our  minds  lately  refreshed  by  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  Registre 
Journal  d/un  Curieux,  we  find  no 
further  trouble  in  placing  our  man. 
He  is  none  other,  surely,  than  Maitre 
Pierre  de  TEstoile,  King's  Counsel,  or, 
if  you  like  the  title  better,  Grand 
Audiencier  en  la  Chancellerie  de 
France.  Maitre  de  I'Estoile,  as  every- 
body knows,  belongs  to  the  party  so 
called  Politique,  but  by  many  esteemed 
little  better  than  Huguenot  or  Atheist. 
He  reads  M.  de  Montaigne,  and  when 
following  his  course  of  law  at  Bourges 
studied  under  the  direction  of  that 
learned  Scotch  Jurist  Arbuthnot,  who 
afterwards  notoriously  went  over. 
Truth  to  tell  our  Grand  Audiencier 
hangs  fire  somewhat  between  the  Re- 
formed Catholics  and  the  Catholics 
Reformed,  as  he  subtly  puts  it.  Just 
now  he  has  stopped  at  La  V^rit^  on  his 
way  probably  to  or  from  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  Eager  as  ever  for  informa- 
tion he  makes  inquiry  of  the  printer 
(whose  noble  and  intelligent  head  ap- 
pears in  striking  relief  against  the 
black  interior  of  his  workshop)  what 
fresh  pamphlets,  pasquinades,  quibbles, 
or  other  drollery  may  have  blown 
abroad  overnight. 

But  to  day,  it  seems,  little,  if  any- 
thing of  interest  has  transpired.  The 
one  absorbing  topic  that  fills  all  men's 
mouths,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
politics,  continues  to  be  this  same 
singular  and  alarming  epidemic  which ^ 
has  newly  broken  out  among  us.  So 
great  the  panic,  particularly  in  the 
law  courts  where  several  severe  cases 
have  occurred,  that  business  is  almost 
at  a  standstill.  According  to  some 
reports  the  entire  legal  staff  (with  the 


honourable  exception  of  Messire  Chiis- 
tophe  de  Thou)  ha§  taken  to  precipi- 
tate fiight,  under  the  pretext  of  the 
summer  vacations.     Such  pusiilanim- 
ous  conduct,  at  a  time  like  this,  cannot 
be   too    strongly   censured.      As    the 
First  President  himself  remarked,   if 
ever  there  was  an  occasion  which  called 
for  extraordinary  zeal  and  devotion  on 
the  part   of    our    magistrature  it    is 
surely  this,  when,  owing  to  the  general 
distress  and  deserted  state  of  the  town, 
not  a  night  passes  that  one  does  not 
hear  of   armed    bands    scouring    the 
streets,  of  houses  forced,  of  arson  and 
murder  done.     Far  be  it  from  us  to 
gainsay  those  preaching  friars  who  are 
heard  daily  crying  in  the  churches  that 
for  our  sins  the  ire  of  a  justly  offended 
Deity  is  now  made  manifest.    Scarcely 
a  house  remains  unvisited.     Ten  thou- 
sand victims,  according  to  the  police 
reports,  have  already  succumbed,  and 
that  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of 
time,  for  as  a  general  thing  the  sick- 
ness seems  to  be  more  lingering  in  its 
effects  than  violently  fatal.     It  begins, 
we   are   told,  with   a  kind  of  cold  or 
catarrh,  resembling  that  which  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth  used  to 
be  called   coqiteluche,    and    is    accom- 
panied  by  great   lassitude,  headache, 
distress  of  the  stomach,  and  pains  in 
the     back     and    loins.       Our     most 
learned    physicians  admit   themselves 
at  a  loss,  failing  to  trace  any  parallel 
between   this   and   other    pestilential 
diseases  that   have   hitherto   run  the 
country.     Maitre  de  TEstoile  goes  on 
to  recount  with  visible  emotion  that 
his   own   very   dear   lady    (sage    and 
virtuous  Damoiselle  Anne  de  Baillon) 
hath  likewise  fallen  ill  of  the  malady, 
as  he  learns  by  a  late  courier, — she 
having  left  home  on  a  visit  to  some 
relatives  at  Lugny,  in  hopes  of  escap- 
ing the  contagion   (her  health  already 
delicate),  but  no  sooner  arrived  than 
obliged  to  take  to  her  bed. 

While  the  honest  gentleman  turns 
aside  to  wipe  a  tear,  another  of  our 
company,  a  rather  severe  looking 
young  man  who  has  ridden  up  on  a 
bedraggled  white  nag,  hastens  to  offer 
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a  tribute  of   respectful  sympathy  to 
the  anxieties  of  the  loving  and  loyal 
husband.     He   observes   that  as  one 
but    just    recovered    from    a     sharp 
attack  of  this  so  called  coqueluche  he 
can   speak  with  some  understanding. 
The  weakness  fell  upon  him,  we  are 
informed,  suddenly  while  superintend- 
ing the  placing  of  a  stone  in  the  new 
bridge  ovey  against  L'lle  du  Palais. 
But    for   timely  assistance  he  would 
certainly  have  toppled  over  into  the 
water.     On  the  word  of  a  gentleman, 
his  legs  fairly  doubled  up  under  him 
like   those   of   a   leaden   toy.     Being 
conveyed  to  his  own  domicile,  he  sent 
out  without  loss  of  time  in  quest  of 
one  Malv^di,  Mathematical  Reader  to 
the   King,   a   learned   physician   and 
philosopher  of  high  repute,  who,  as 
perhaps   we   know,    is    devoting    his 
whole  attention  to  the  study  of  this 
disease  and  the  relief  of  its  sufferers. 
Under  M.  Malvedi's  advice  our  sick 
man    kept   his  bed  for  several  days, 
eschewing   solid    food,  and   above  all 
abstaining  from  every  kind  of  stimu- 
lant.    In  fact  the  best  panaceas  thus 
far   have   proved    to    be    warm    bed- 
clothes and  short  rations  ;  and  whereas 
the   regular   practitioners   persist    in 
their  use  of  the  lancet,  and  doses  of 
rhubarb  and  cassia,  'tis  doubtful  but 
that  in  many  cases  they  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Amid  so  many  stories  of  incom- 
petency and  misery  we  are,  at  least, 
gratified  to  learn  that  our  newly  insti- 
tuted Prevost  de  la  Sant^  does  not 
stultify  in  office.  Already  one  hears 
of  auction-sales  forbidden  by  law ;  of 
tents  and  other  temporary  coverings 
erected  in  various  quarters  for  the 
reception  of  those  sick  of  the  con- 
tagion, apart  from  ordinary  patients 
of  the  Hostel-Dieu.  There  is  even 
some  talk  of  building,  by  voluntary 
contribution,  a  new  hospital  over 
towards  Montfaucon.  All  this,  how- 
ever, must  be  counted  as  little  more 
than  chimerical  so  long  as  those  who 
might,  and  should,  afford  help  to  their 
poorer  neighbours  continue  to  fly  the 
city,   as   they    do   in    shoals ;    while 


strangers  carefully  avoid  passing  this 
way,  and  many  honest  folk  who 
depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the  out- 
lay of  the  rich  know  not  which  side 
to  turn. 

Curiously  enough  it  is  asserted  that 
this  epidemic  first  took  rise  among  the 
wealthy  classes,  where  it  still  prevails 
with  greatest  virulence.  As  for  the 
pestiferous  air  of  Paris,  so  loudly 
condemned,  we  can  state  for  a  fact 
that  numerous  small  villages, 
boroughs,  and  open  places  in  the 
environs  and  throughout  the  country 
(some  say  extending  as  far  as  Tivoli 
in  Italy)  are  at  the  present  moment 
more  cruelly  visited  than  the  least 
healthy  quarter  in  town.  But  what 
will  youl  Our  citizens  remain  as 
ever  obdurate  alike  to  the  dictates  of 
common  prudence  and  common  sense. 
So  ill-considered  their  flight  that  many 
scarce  give  themselves  time  to  turn 
keys  behind  them,  abandoning  house- 
hold effects  and  valuables  of  every 
description  to  the  mercy  of  careless 
servants  or  marauding  thieves. 
Meanwhile  it  would  be  hard  to  tell 
which  causes  the  greater  mortality, 
the  sickness  or  the  misery.  Public 
works  are  either  wholly  stopped,  or 
make  little  progress ;  witness  this 
new  bridge,  which  by  His  Majesty's 
express  command  was  being  pressed 
forward  in  this  season  of  low  waters. 
Fruitless,  indeed,  the  attempt  to  keep 
together  a  sufficient  corps  of  labourers 
when  the  stoutest  among  them  drop 
off  from  day  to  day  like  flies  in  a 
frost ! 

An  exchange  of  compliments  on  the 
part  of  one  and  another  enables  us, 
at  this  point,  to  gather  that  the  said 
new  bridge  (a  most  noble  and  truly 
admirable  structure)  is  due  to  the 
talents  of  the  very  unassuming  young 
gentleman  whose  conversation  has 
interested  us,  and  whose  acquaintance 
we  feel  ourselves  privileged  in  mak- 
ing, Maitre  Jacques  Androuet  du  Car- 
ceau.  Premier  Architecte  du  Roy. 
**  Huguenot !  Devil's  tool !  "  some 
one  hisses.  In  other  words,  good 
sirs,  let  it  be  known  that  neither  on 
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this  occasion  have  those  of  the  League 
(self-styled  Holy)  who  are  ever  on  the 
alert  sowing  disaffection  among  the 
})eople,  neglected  their  opportunity  for 
further  complaint  against  our  Lord 
King,  making  it  out  nothing  short  of 
heresy  that  he  should  give  employment 
to  one  of  this  hated  religion,  "  Whose 
accursed  works,"  cry  they,  *'  built  God 
knows  by  what  new  and  extortionate 
tax  wrung  from  the  sweat  of  the  poor, 
may  the  foul  Fiend  fly  away  with  1 " 
Vulgar  superstition  apart,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Maitre  du  Cerceau's 
unfinished  bridge  offers  but  precarious 
looting  to  such  of  us  as  desire  to  cross 
the  river  at  the  Pointe  de  la  Cit6  ! 
The  alternative  remains  (and  old 
customs  are  always  best)  of  taking 
boat  with  one  of  tlie  Seine  watermen 
whose  stentorian  call  assails  our  ear. 
In  this  low  quarter  of  Paris  (the 
town  refuse  heap)  a  curious  odour  pre- 
vails, sulphuric  by  suggestion,  and 
certainly  little  conducive  to  the 
physical  well-being  ;  especially  when 
combined,  as  we  find  it  to-day,  with  a 
shrewish  east  wind  and  a  July  sun 
which  blisters  like  a  burning-glass. 
The  number  of  pale  ancj  sickly-looking 
faces  that  pass  is  noticeable,  now  one's 
attention  has  been  called  to  it.  Many 
poor  folk  lie  stretched  on  the  rough 
cobble  pavement,  or  crouch  in  the 
shade  cast  by  a  row  of  tall  wood  and 
mortar  buildings  overhanging  the  em- 
bankment. They  snap  at  flies,  dozing 
fitfully,  clothed  for  the  most  part  in 
nondescript  rags,  irrespective  of  sex, 
their  heads  closely  enveloped,  or 
covered  by  shocks  of  unkempt  haii% 
black,  blonde  or  gray  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  quay  itself,  customarily  a 
scene  of  busy  traffic,  now  appears 
almost  deserted.  Here  and  there 
groups  of  artisans  and  'prentice  lads 
play  at  quoits  in  clear  mid-street,  but 
with  little  of  the  noisy  animation  that 
-asually  attends  their  favourite  pastime. 
Dver  against  the  church  of  the  Augus- 
fcines,  however,  where  a  crowd  of 
street-urchins  are  congregated,  the 
fun  waxes  loud  and  boisterous.  Some 
sort  of  target  (possibly  a  wasps'  nest), 


which  the  youngsters  have  stuck  on  a 
post  at  the  place  where  four  roads 
meet,  seems  to  be  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. This  they  belabour  with  hearty 
good-will,  each  lucky  blow  followed  by 
yells  of  triumph,  and  a  swarming  of 
the  insects  disturbed,  which  rise  for  a 
moment,  circling  almost  in  solid  mass. 

God     of     mercies !     what     do      we 
see  1     Can  it  be  a  human  bead, — that 
blackened,  sightless,  flyblown  thing? 
Let  us  be  off,  fast  as  our  trembling 
limbs  will  carry  us  from  the  spot ;  yet 
inust   we   needs    first    stop   to   make 
inquiry,  with  the  proverbial  curiosity 
of  our  kind,  of  what  manner  of  being 
it  was,  and  what  its  name  and  crime, 
when,  like  the  rest  of  us,  yon  ghastly 
parody  had  eyes  to  see,   ears  to  hear, 
brain  to  scheme.    One  De  la  Bobeti^re, 
we  are  informed,  a  Huguenot  gentle- 
man  and    seigneur   in   Poitou,    who, 
returning  from  the  siege  of  Lusignan, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  with  much 
valour,  and  learning  by  common  report 
of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  during  his 
absence,  incontinently  killed  the  said 
damoiselle,  together  with  her  paramour, 
a  former  friend  and  (Catholic)  neigh- 
bour of  his  own,  having  first  beguiled 
the  same  into  a  little  wood,  and  there 
falling   upon    him.     And    being   con- 
demned and  led  out  to  execution   the 
said  Bobetiere  could   not    brook  that 
one  should  bind   him,  but  taking  up 
the  headsman's  sword  tried  its  temper 
upon   his   thumb,  the   which   finding 
good,  he  said,  "  My  friend,   thy  blade 
is  excellent ;  despatch  me  quickly,  for 
it  only  depends  on  thee."     And  thus 
died  as  a   bold  captain  should,  having 
repeated    his    prayers   aloud    to    God 
after   the    fashion    of    those    of    his 
religion. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  late  of 
the  admirable,  rich,  and  most  exquisite 
new  buildings  which  Catherine  de 
Medicis  and  the  kings,  her  husband 
and  sons,  have  caused  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Louvre.  But 
approaching  it  as  we  do  from  the  east 
no  such  tokens  of  renovation  are  ap- 
parent. Here  the  old  Castle  of  King 
Louis   the   Eleventh   and    his    prede- 
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cessors  casts  as  gloomy  a  shade  as  ever, 
and  the  formidable  drawbridge  which 
spans  tlie  moat  (reduced  to  a  muddy 
bed  in  this  season  of  drought)  is  the 
same  that  existed  during  the  English 
wars. 

Of  our  own  day,  however,  and  of 
such  slack  habits  as  we  alone  live  to 
see  and  rue,  are  the  present  King's 
stout  Svitzers  who  now  mount  guard. 
Sprawling  at  ease,  buttons  aud  ribbons 
at  loose  ends,  they  seem  more  intent  on 
catching  flies  (never  was  known  the 
like  pest,  sure  sign,  'tis  said,  of  coming 
sickness)  than  in  challenging  passing 
strangers.  As  it  happens  a  triplet  of 
rattling  young  gfillants,  brilliant  in 
particoloured  satins  and  exhaling 
musk  as  they  go,  skip  through  the 
iron  portal  a  few  paces  before  us. 
Their  airy  insolence  would  be  hard 
to  imitate,  even  if  one  tried ;  and 
presently,  at  the  end  of  an  empty 
courtyard,  a  dirty  spot  moreover, 
reeking  with  ordure,  our  butterfly 
guides  spring  up  a  flight  of  back 
stairs  aud  vanish.  A  la  f raize  on 
congnoist  le  veau  !  as  sing  the  Latin 
schoolboys,  saucy  by  nature  and  un- 
abashed even  in  presence  of  their 
Sovereign-Master  and  his  minions. 
Verily  it  needs  no  second  glance  to 
recognise  these  bedizened  thieves  and 
lily-handed  cut- throats  of  the  King's 
bed-chamber  !  Mark  them  where  they 
swagger,  with  nether  garments  tight 
as  skin,  and  striped  like  the  zebra,  be- 
rufl:'ed  about  the  eai-s  like  windmills  : 

Leur  (L'il  ne  .se  touriie  a  son  aise 
Dt'diiis  Ic  repli  de  leur  fraisc, 
El  (lessus  leur  teste  legere 
Uii  j>etit  bonnet  pjir  derriere. 

But  now  conies  the  question 
whether,  tracking  the  scent  of  violet 
powder  and  aromatic  drugs  which 
.Mossires  the  Minions  have  left  in 
their  wake,  we  shall  also  climb  the 
1/Ouvre  stairs,  and,  picking  our  steps 
amid  palace  sweepings,  crave  royal 
audience.  Times  have  changf^d,  to  be 
Mire,  since  goo<l  Saint  Louis  received 
all  comers  under  a  spreading  oak 
in  his  dear  desert  of  Vincennes.     Not 


long  ago,  we  are  told,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  land  (whose  name  need 
not  be  mentioned)  was  left  half  the 
day  dangling  among  the  lackeys  of 
the  antechamber,  the  while  not  a 
puppy  minion  scratching  but  the  door 
flew  open.  None  of  that  for  us,  ja 
Dieu  ne  plaise  !  Rather,  turning  our 
backs  on  royal  patronage,  let  us  seek 
out  the  far  famed  jeu  de  jyaump, 
pastime  more  honourable,  certes,  and 
better  suited  to  our  noble  seigneurs 
and  intrepid  captains  of  Finance,  than 
kicking  one's  heels  along  the  coffers 
of  the  antechamber  . 

Here  it  was-  only  the  other  day 
that  that  finest  hero  and  best  tennis- 
player  of  all  Christendom,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  gave  proofs  of  his  powers 
under  the  bright  eyes  of  Madame 
Margot.  Here  poor  Antoine  de  Croy 
played  his  last  play  before  going  home 
to  sup  off  cold  poison,  as  some  say. 
Others  however  pretend  that  Mon-dit 
Seigneur  died  of  his  own  indiscretion ; 
for  returning  late  under  the  light  of 
the  moon,  smarting,  moreover,  from 
some  angry  words  let  fall  by  the 
King,  his  heart  swollen  and  his  blood 
inflamed,  the  said  prince  was  so  ill 
advised  as  to  call  for  wine  and 
incontinently  drink  thereof  three  cups, 
besides  eating  three  plates  full  of 
green  almonds ;  whereupon,  going  to 
bed,  he  was  dead  before  cockcrow. 

Henry  of  Bourbon  used  also  to  figure 
in  these  courts,  taking  part  with  Henry 
of  Guise  and  others  of  his  commerce. 
Sick  at  heart,  of  a  verity,  it  made 
eveiy  honest  man  to  see  the  little 
honour  shown  Jeanne  d'Albret's  son, 
and  how  he  was  galloped  hither  and 
thither,  with  slighting  word  or  jest,  as 
if  of  no  more  account  than  a  simple 
page  or  court  lackey.  But,  please  God, 
all  that  is  now  changed.  Young 
Henry  no  longer  runs  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  any  insolent  upstart,  male  or 
female,  of  the  roqicette  or  the  ruelle. 
He  hath  slipped  the  silken  noose,  and 
away  in  the  open  ;  catch  who  can  our 
Beam  fox  ! 

To  day,  for  a  wonder,  M.  de  Guise, 
who  rarely  misses  showing  himself  of 
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a  momiDg  in  the  royal  courts,  is  alike 
conspicuous  by  his  absence.  There  are 
those  who  deem  the  noble  game  shorn 
of  half  its  glory  without  that  godlike 
presence,  superb  and  courteous,  blond 
yet  virile,  beside  which  princes  of  the 
blood  look  common  clay.  All  the 
world  is  anxiously  inquiring  news  of 
the  great  man  (some  say  he  has  left 
for  Rome  on  a  secret  mission)  and  a 
general  sigh  goes  up,  sad  or  glad,  as 
may  be,  when  it  is  made  known  that 
my  Lord  Duke  lies  sick  at  home,  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  this  same  un- 
healthy malady  which  now  overruns 
the  country.  Nor  is  his  the  only  fresh 
case  reported.  The  King's  brother- 
in-law,  the  Duke  de  MerccEur,  is  said 
to  be  down  with  it,  the  minion  St.  Luc, 
the  Seigneur  d'O, — in  short  half  the 
court. 

From  one  cause  or  another  it  seems 
destined  that  our  royal  game  should 
make  but  a  dull  show  to-day.  Many 
balls  that  started  with  flying  colours 
flag  and  fall  away,  very  much  as  did 
the  plebeian  leaden  quoits  we  took 
note  of  in  passing  along  the  quays. 
Oentlemen  stop  to  wipe  their  brows, 
to  call  for  water,  to  cuff  the  ears  of 
delinquent  page-boys.  Above  all,  the 
whole  company  with  one  voice,  irre- 
spective of  creed  or  politics,  inveigh 
against  the  weather,  which  is  unanim- 
ously pronounced  detestable. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  a  portly 
individual,  edging  his  way  through 
the  throng,  becomes  an  object  of 
earnest     attention.      The     personage 


distributes  ceremonious  bows  right 
and  left  as  he  proceeds,  but  appears 
pressed  for  time,  and  wears  on  his 
rubicund  countenance  an  expression 
of  deep  pre-occupation.  At  his  heels 
follows  a  black-robed  assistant  who 
also  inclines  profoundly  in  good  imita- 
tion of  his  master.  From  under  one 
arm  a  case  of  instruments  protrudes, 
lancets,  probably,  by  the  look  of  it. 
No  sooner  passed  than  the  clamour 
swells  to  a  climax.  "ZTc/  what  is 
this  ?  Has  one  heard  1  Is  it  true, — 
is  it  false  ?  Yes, — no, — pao'  le  mort- 
Dieu/  true  as  that  yonder  stalks 
first-physician  Marc-Miron, — true  as 
that  Henry  de  Bourbon  is  next  of 
blood,  or  Henry  de  Guise  next  of — " 
but  let  him  who  dares  forestall 
events. 

This  very  hour  Henry,  King  of 
France,  last  of  the  Valois  (his  health 
already  enfeebled  by  every  manner  of 
dissolute  living  and  inherited  dis- 
temper) was  seized  with  chills,  sneez- 
ings, and  sickness,  sure  precursors,  as 
everybody  knows,  of  the  common 
ailment.  He  hath  called  in  haste  for 
the  Queen- Mother,  for  six  learned 
physicians  and  as  many  priests.  His 
groans,  'tis  said,  resound  through  the 
apartments  as  far  as  the  outer  courts 
and  are  fit  to  scare  you, — or  set  your 
sides  shaking  with  laughter.  The 
King,  I  say,  most  Christian,  most 
High,  most  Powerful,  most  Excellent,, 
most  Magnanimous  and  most  Invin- 
cible,— Henry,  third  of  his  name,  is 
down  with  the  influenza  1 
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Without  pretending  to  define  what 
ought  to  be  the  relations  between 
Parliament,  or  rather  the  House  of 
Commons  which  is  the  effective  organ 
of  Parliament,  and  the  Government 
of  India,  it  may  be  a  suggestive  specu- 
lation to  consider  what  those  relations 
practically  are  and  what  they  are 
tending  to  become.  Few  will  doubt 
that  a  change  is  in  the  air.  The 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Mr.  George  Russell,  in  beginning  his 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  on 
June  2nd,  remarked  that,  "  It  was 
extraordinary  that  up  to  within  the 
last  few  years  the  affairs  of  our  great 
Indian  Empire  had  excited  so  little 
attention  in  this  country,  but  he  could 
say  that  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons at  all  events  was  alive  to  its 
responsibilities  in  the  matter."  We 
shall  hardly  be  doing  Mr.  Russell  an 
injustice  if  we  suggest  that,  when 
saying  this,  he  secretly  wished  that  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  which  is 
only  advancing  it  may  be  said  on  the 
steps  of  the  last  House,  would  follow 
the  good  old  plan  of  letting  things 
alone.  It  would  make  matters  so 
much  simpler  for  the  Indian  Office 
and  for  its  official  representative  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  old  days,  unless  some  great 
war  or  famine  afforded  the  subject  of 
an  important  debate,  the  affairs  of 
India  generally  occupied  the  time  (it 
cannot  be  said  the  attention)  of  the 
House  little  more  than  for  one  evening 
in  the  session.  The  discussion  of  the 
Indian  Budget  was  almost  a  farce. 
Year  by  year  protests  were  made  at 
its  postponement  to  the  end  of  the 
session  ;  but  it  was  the  same  which- 
ever party  was  in  power.  The  de- 
bate took  place  at  the  latter  end  of 
July  or  in  August.     It  was  natural 
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that  Ministers,  careful  of  the  time  of 
the  House,  should  put  off  the  debate 
so  long  as  possible.  Few  members 
cared  to  attend,  and  the  discussion 
had  a  note  of  unreality  throughout. 
The  Secretary  or  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  as  the  case  might  be,  presented 
his  statement  of  Indian  estimates  and 
accounts  for  the  current  year  and  the 
two  previous  years.  To  those  who 
took  any  interest  in  the  matter  there 
was  practically  nothing  new  in  this 
statement,  as  the  same  or  almost  the 
same  figures  had  been  published  to  the 
world  months  earlier  in  the  Indian 
Finance  Minister's  statement  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  in  the  published  Indian 
Finance  Accounts.  Those  who  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the 
salient  facts  of  Indian  finance  from 
these  earlier  statements  were  not 
likely  to  be  specially  interested  in  the 
official  presentation  of  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  discussion 
which  succeeded  the  generally  opti- 
mistic speech  of  the  Minister  was 
probably  carried  on  in  the  same  strain 
by  the  Anglo-Indian  experts  in  the 
House,  who  have  not  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  popular  speakers  in  that 
assembly,  and  in  other  keys  by  mem- 
bers (probably  not  much  more  popu- 
lar) who  had  some  grievance  or  whim 
to  air.  Throughout  the  debate  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  no  practical  issue 
being  discussed,  that  there  was  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  many  such 
debates.  No  wonder  busy  members 
of  Parliament  felt  that  they  could  be 
better  occupied  elsewhere  than  in  the 
House  on  that  evening.  Yet  the 
discussion  on  that  evening  represented 
to  the  world,  and  specially  to  our 
subjects  in  India,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  interest  displayed  by  Parlia- 
ment in  Indian  affairs.  All  that  is 
being  changed,    not    so    much    by    a 
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spirit  of  greater  reality  being  infused 
into  the  debate  on  the  Indian  Budget, 
as  by  independent  debates  raised  on 
limited  issues  by  independent  members 
of  the  House.  This  means,  among 
other  modifications,  the  passing  of  the 
initiative  in  Parliamentary  discussions 
of  Indian  affairs  from  the  hands  of 
responsible  ministers  into  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  members,  often,  and 
even  generally,  unacquainted  in  any 
special  degree  with  the  country.  It 
is  obvious  that  there  is  danger  in  this 
state  of  things. 

In    the    days   of    the    East   India 
Company,  generally  speaking  all  that 
concerned  the  administration  of  India 
was  left  by  Parliament  to  the  absolute 
discretion  of   the  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  Board  of  Control ; — with  this 
exception,   that,  every  twenty  years, 
when  the  Company's  Charter  came  to 
be   renewed,  its    methods  of  govern- 
ment   were   thoroughly   examined   in 
all     their     bearings,     and    important 
modifications   were    often    introduced 
into   them.      Among    such    modifica- 
tions were  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Court   of  Directors,  the  abolition  of 
private   patronage    and   the    opening 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  to  public 
competition,    the     abolition     of     the 
China   trade,   the   appointment   of  a 
commission   to   simplify   the    law   in 
India,    and   the    addition   of   a  legal 
member    to    the    Governor-Generars 
Council     Changes  of  this  kind  were 
often  made  when  the  charter  of  the 
Company  was   to   be   renewed.     But 
the  charter  once   renewed,   it   would 
have      been      unconstitutional,     and 
strongly   resented    as    such    by    the 
Directorate    of    the    Company,     had 
Parliament  afterwards   interfered   in 
the  general  principles  and  methods  of 
the    Company's    administration.      In 
the  intervals  between  the  renewals  of 
the   charter,  the   theory  of    the  con- 
stitution may  be  said  to  have  been, 
that,  in  regard  to  Indian  administra- 
tion, the  Court  of  Directors  stood  in 
the  place  of  Parliament  as  a  legislative 
body.      The    English    public   and   its 
parliamentary    representatives    being 


ignorant,  and  generally  careless  of 
Indian  affairs,  it  was  recognised  that 
the  functions  of  Parliament  in  this 
sphere  should  be  delegated  to  a  more 
or  less  independent  body,  both 
acquainted  with  and  interested  in 
Indian  government.  To  use  the 
words  employed  in  what  may  be 
called  its  dying  petition,  the  Court  of 
Directors  derived  sufficient  weight 
from  its  constitution  and  from,  the 
relation  it  occupied  to  the  Minister, 
to  be  a  substantial  barrier  against 
those  inroads  of  seli-interest  aod 
ignorance  in  this  country  from  which 
the  government  of  India  had  hitherto 
been  comparatively  free,  but  against 
which  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  Parliament  should  of  itself  afford 
sufficient  protection.  Prophetic  w^ords, 
written  in  1858  ! 

By  the  Act  of  1858  the  East  India 
Company  with  its  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  Board  of  Control  were 
abolished ;  but  in  the  constitution 
which  took  their  place  it  was  intended 
that  the  Council  of  India  should 
in  many  respects  occupy  the  position 
and  perform  the  functions  of  the  old 
Court  of  Directors.  The  Council  wa.«, 
it  was  anticipated,  to  perform  several 
functions.  It  was  to  supply  the 
Minister  with  a  body  of  counsellors  of 
wide  and  prolonged  experience  com- 
petent to  advise  him  in  dealing  with 
the  acts  or  proposals  of  the  Indian 
administration :  it  was,  if  need  be,  to 
act  to  a  certain  degree  as  a  moral 
check  on  the  Minister,  if  he  was 
inclined  for  any  reason  to  act  contrary 
to  the  real  interests  of  India ;  and  it 
was  to  stand  in  the  place  of  Parlia- 
ment as  a  legislature  on  Indian  affairs. 
The  Court  of  Directors  urged  that  the 
Council  to  be  qualified  for  its  future 
duties  must  have  at  least  coordinate 
authority  with  the  Minister  in  the 
disposal  of  business  and  in  the  control 
over  the  Home  Establishments,  and 
that  it  must  be  sufficiently  numerous 
and  at  least  partially  independent  of 
him  by  the  conditions  of  its  appoint- 
ment. For  this  purpose  they  advised 
that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Council 
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should  be  representatives  elected  by 
persons  substantially  interested  in  the 
Indian  Government.  As  a  body  of 
advisers,  the  Council  may  be  regarded 
as  having  done  the  work  expected  of 
them.  Together  they  bring  to  a 
focus  a  long  and  wide  accumulation 
of  experience  ;  and  they  tend  to  give 
greater  stability  and  continuity  to  the 
policy  and  opinions  of  the  Indian 
Government,  a  quality  which  is  some- 
times required  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment by  a  few  individuals  holding 
their  posts  for  only  five  years.  No 
doubt  the  condition  which  excludes 
members  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment from  a  seat  on  the  Council 
prevents  that  body  from  securing 
the  services  of  some  of  the  most 
energetic  and  capable  of  Indian 
statesmen.  But  still  it  has  always 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  experienced  of  Indian  adminis- 
trators, and  a  certain  proportion  of 
men  of  really  great  mark.  If  it  has 
failed  to  perform  the  other  functions, 
besides  that  of  advising,  which  were 
originally  expected  of  it,  the  fact 
must  be  due  not  to  any  defect  in  the 
nominations  to  the  Council,  but  to 
general  considerations  relating  to  its 
constitution.  It  was  expected  to  act 
as  a  check  to  the  Minister,  and  in  some 
matters,  particularly  of  finance,  power 
was  reserved  to  it  to  over-ride  the 
opinion  of  the  Minister.  No  doubt 
this  power  is  in  some  instances 
exercised.  It  is  not  easy  for  an 
outside  critic  to  gauge  the  degree  to 
which  the  control  over  Indian  affairs 
is  influenced  by  this  power  which  has 
been  reserved  to  the  Council ;  but  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong  in  saying 
that  in  this  respect  the  Council's 
influence  cannot  be  compared  for  one 
instant  with  the  power  of  the  old 
Court  of  Directors.  ITor  the  first  few 
years  something  of  the  traditions  and 
prestige  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
belonged  to  the  Council,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things  this  has  died  out. 
Certainly  the  absence  of  members  of 
Parliament  has  detracted  from 
its     prestige    and   its    independence. 


But  the  chief  cause  which  has  robbed 
the  Council  of  its  old  prestige,  and  of 
its  influence  both  in  the  India  Office 
and  in  the  larger  sphere  of  government, 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  representative 
of  any  large  body  of  persons,  such  as 
the  old  general  Court  of  Proprietors, 
in  whose  name  it  can  make  its  voice 
heard.  As  it  is,  the  members  of 
Council  represent  no  one  but  them- 
selves. If  their  advice  is  overruled, 
they  may  express  their  dissent,  which 
no  one  much  regards  ;  they  have  prac- 
tically no  power  of  appealing  as  it 
were  to  any  higher  court  of  public 
opinion.  Take  for  instance  the  failure 
of  the  Council  to  make  its  influence 
felt,  even  on  behalf  of  interests  which 
it  was  specially  intended  to  protect,  in 
the  treatment  of  India  by  the  War- 
Office.  It  is  notorious,  it  was  openly 
stated  the  other  day  by  ex-Secretaries 
of  State  and  ex- Viceroys  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  India  had  been  unfairly 
dealt  with  in  the  matter  of  army  effective 
and  non-effective  charges.  In  connec- 
tion with  army  administration  gener- 
ally India  has  been  mulcted  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  pounds.  The 
Government  of  India  has  over  and  over 
again  strongly  protested,  and  their 
complaints  have  been  seconded  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  Council. 
But  they  have  failed  to  get  justice. 
The  Council  have  protested, — and 
what  more  could  they  do  1  But  they 
have  availed  nothing  against  the  nan 
po88umv8i  or  rather  the  nolumua  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Old  Court  of  Directors 
would  not  have  accepted  such  a  denial 
of  justice.  They  had  a  general  Court 
of  Proprietors  to  appeal  to,  and  they 
certainly  would  nojt  have  given  in 
without  forcing  English  public  opinion 
to  take  up  the  matter  and  to  consider 
the  claims  of  India  to  equitable  treat- 
ment. 

If  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Council  in  such  matters  is  so  much 
less  than  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  used  to  be,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  position  which  the  Council 
occupies  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  and  of  its  capacity  to  act  as 
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a  buffer  between  the  ignorant  volition 
of  Parliament  and  the  action  of  the 
Indian  Government]  Surely  on  this 
side  its  inferiority  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  is  greater  still.  A  deliber- 
ate decision  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  any  matter  of  importance, 
as  for  instance  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Presidential  Army  system 
or  of  Currency  Reform,  carries 
weight.  But  what  additional  weight 
is  given  to  this  decision  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  public  or  of  Parliament 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  has  been 
supported  by  the  Council  of  India  in 
this  country  %  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  Council  of  India  is 
considered  in  such  matters  merely  as 
another  edition  of  the  Government  of 
India  ;  and  the  unpopularity  in  which 
the  members  of  the  latter  stand  in 
the  estimation  of  at  least  a  part  of 
the  British  public  attaches  no  less 
to  the  Council.  In  a  word,  the 
Council  does  not  carry  either  the 
independent  authority  or  the  public 
confidence  which  would  enable  it  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  Parliament  as  a 
legislature  for  Indian  affairs.  This 
was  remarkably  illustrated  the 
other  day  in  the  matter  of  the 
reform  of  the  Indian  Currency.  The 
Government  of  the  day  were  not 
satisfied  to  have  the  views  of  the 
Council  on  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  of  India,  because  this 
would  not  have  helped  them  to  obtain 
the  confidence  of  the  British  public 
in  taking  the  important  steps  pro- 
posed. What  did  they  do?  They 
appointed  such  a  Special  Committee 
as  would  command  public  confidence 
to  report  on  t^ie  subject.  On  this 
Committee  there  was  only  one  member 
of  the  Council  of  India,  and  he  the 
one  member  who  has  never  been  in 
India !  Surely  a  curious  commentary 
on  the  Council.  Again,  notice  that 
the  majority  of  the  Council  have 
taken  the  strongest  course  they  could 
take  in  dissenting  from  the  Secretary 
of  State's  despatch  communicating  to 
the  Government  of  India  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 


examination  for  the  Indian  CiTil  Ser- 
vice. But  is  their  dissent  considered 
as  a  serious  factor  in  the  situation 
either  by  Parliament  or  by  the  British 
public  ?  The  conclusion  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  India  Council  is  no  longer 
seriously  expected  to  stand  between 
Parliament  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  any  matter  in  which  Parlia- 
ment takes  the  slightest  interest. 
When  the  proposal  was  under  discus- 
sion for  reducing  the  number  of 
members  on  the  Council,  a  consumma- 
tion effected  by  Lord  Cross's  Act,  the 
question  was  considered  almost  wholly 
as  a  matter  of  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  India  Office.  It  was 
almost  forgotten  that  the  Council  had 
ever  been  expected  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  legislature  in  the  place 
of  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  yearly  becoming 
at  once  more  democratic  and  more 
autocratic,  has  evidently  ceased  to 
consider  that  its  legislative  functions 
in  respect  to  Indian  affairs  have  been 
delegated,  and  permanently  delegated, 
to  the  India  Council.  There  is  now 
no  such  recognised  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  Indian  admin- 
istration as  used,  in  the  days  of  the 
Company,  to  be  afforded  hj  the 
periodical  renewal  of  its  charter. 
The  yearly  debate  on  the  Indian 
Budget  does  not  supply  this  opportu- 
nity, as  perhaps  it  was  intended  to  do. 
It  is  a  very  serious  question  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  affairs  of  India 
by  Parliament.  One  beneficial  result 
of  such  an  investigation  would  prob- 
ably be  the  establishment  of  better 
relations  between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Indian  administration, 
and  a  truer  appreciation  by  Parlia- 
ment of  the  scope,  aims,  and  methods 
of  Indian  government,  A  serious 
danger  of  the  present  situation  is 
the  prejudice  with  which  at  least  a 
section  of  the  House  regards  any 
action  of  the  Indian  executive,  or 
receives  any  statement  made  on  its 
authority.        During   the   debate   on 
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June  2nd,  it  was  stated  by  one  of 
this  section  that  the  affairs  of  India 
were  administered  in  the  interests  of 
selfishness  alone.  Such  is  the  creed 
that  is  always  preached  in  our  modern 
Radical  clubs.  In  the  eyes  of  these 
home-keeping  patriots  the  English- 
men who  have  upheld  the  flag  of 
England  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
world  have  always  been  selfish,  cruel, 
and  tyrannical.  Hence  the  executive 
in  India  is  always  the  unpopular 
party,  when  any  case  in  which  it  is 
involved  occupies  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  This  was  always 
so  to  some  extent,  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Company ;  but  in  those  days  the 
renewal  of  the  Company's  charter 
every  twenty  years  afforded  a  useful 
opportunity  for  correcting  this  preju- 
dice, and  for  adjusting  the  relations 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Government  of  India.  In  the 
present  conjuncture,  when  no  general 
Pjirliamentary  inquiry  into  Indian 
affairs  has  taken  place  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  when  the  House  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Indian  administration,  a 
thorough  Parliamentary  investigation 
is  particularly  desirable  to  allay  the 
increasing  friction  between  the  two 
organs  of  government.  The  Court  of 
Directors  in  their  report  to  the  Pro- 
prietors on  the  subject  of  the  Bills  for 
abolishing  the  East  India  Company, 
pointed  out  the  objections  to  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  legislative  func- 
tions by  Parliament  in  regard  to  India 
in  the  following  passage  which  is  still 
pertinent : 

The  Minister  is  indeed  subject  to  the 
control  of  Parliament  and  of  the  British 
nation.  But  though  Parliament  and  the 
nation  exercise  a  salutary  control  over 
tlieir  own  affairs,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
all  experience  to  suppose  that  they  will 
exercise  it  over  the  affairs  of  a  hundred 
millions  [three  hundred  millions  would 
now  be  nearer  the  mark]  of  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans.  Habitually  they  will 
doubtless  be  hereafter,  as  they  have  been 
heretofore,  indifferent  and  inattentive  to 
Indian  affairs,  and  will  leave  them 
entirely  to  the  Minister.   The  consequence 


will  be,  that  in  the  exceptional  cases  in 
which  they  do  interfere,  the  interference 
will  not  be  grounded  on  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  will  probably  be  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  cases  where  an  Indian 
question  is  taken  up  from  party  motives, 
as  the  means  of  injuring  a  Minister ;  or 
when  some  Indian  malcontent,  generally 
with  objects  opposed  to  good  government, 
succeeds  in  interesting  the  sympathies  of 
the  public  in  his  favour.  For  it  is  not 
the  people  of  India,  but  rich  individuals 
and  societies  representing  class  interests, 
who  have  the  means  of  engaging  the  ear 
of  the  public,  through  the  press  and 
through  agents  in  Parliament.  And  it  is 
important  to  remark,  that  by  the  pro- 
visions of  either  of  the  Bills  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  rendered  even  less 
competent  in  point  of  knowledge  of  Indian 
affairs  than  at  present,  since  by  both 
Bills  all  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
India  will  be  excluded  from  it. 

In  its  broad  scope  this  criticism 
holds  good.  The  House  still  remains 
incapable  of  exercising  a  general  con- 
trol over  Indian  affairs,  and  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Indian  questions  it 
still  remains  quite  indifferent.  Yet 
the  occasions  which  it  finds  for  inter- 
ference are  growing  more  numerous. 
The  writers  of  the  Court  of  Directors' 
report  (it  is  believed  to  have  been 
drafted  by  Sir  James  Melvill  and  John 
Stuart  Mill)  suggest  that  the  in- 
fluence of  rich  individuals  might  at 
times  succeed  in  winning  the  attention 
and  the  sympathies  of  Parliament. 
This  has  not  occurred  of  late  years  in 
any  important  instance;  but  that 
there  is  still  a  possibility  of  the  danger 
is  shown  by  questions  recently  asked 
in  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  position 
and  conduct  of  individuals  at  an 
important  Native  Court  in  India 
where  intrigue  is  very  rife.  The  ques- 
tions, if  they  had  not  that  aim,  had 
the  appearance  of  trying  to  turn  the 
influence  of  the  British  Government 
against  one  of  the  local  factions  in  the 
State.  In  regard  to  "  Societies  repre- 
senting class  interests  in  India,"  the 
writers'  criticism  has  been  justified. 
Only  three  years  ago,  the  grievances 
of  the  Uncovenanted  Services  in  the 
matters  of  furlough-pay  and  pension 
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were  successfully  agitated  under  the 
guidance  of  Sir  Seymour  King. 
Thanks  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee's recommendations,  these  Civil 
Servants  obtained  the  privilege  of 
receiving  their  furlough-pay  and 
pensions  in  this  country  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  of  la.  9d.  the  rupee.  This 
is  probably  a  higher  rate  than  the 
Government  of  India,  if  left  to  them- 
selves to  determine  it  in  the  interests 
of  the  country,  would  have  consented 
to  give.  The  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee had  the  interests  and  tinancial 
situation  of  India  less  directly  before 
them  in  arriving  at  their  recommenda- 
tion. 

But  the  writers  of  the  report  failed 
to  suggest,  or  rather  to  foresee, 
another  and  more  important  kind  of 
influence  which  was  to  prompt  the 
interference  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Indian  affairs ;  the  influence  of 
fanatics  and  doctrinaires.  It  is  this 
influence  which  at  the  present  time 
requires  special  attention.  The  recent 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  this 
influence,  are  those  in  connection  with 
the  Cantonment  Regulations,  the 
Excise  Administration,  the  Opium 
Trade,  and  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
In  these  instances,  resolutions  requir- 
ing the  Government  of  India  to  re- 
verse its  deliberate  policy  have  been 
passed  against  the  express  wish  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  day  in  comparatively 
thin,  and  in  some  cases  extremely  thin 
Houses.  The  resolutions  have  been 
passed  without  the  least  attempt  to 
consider  each  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  to  estimate  the  consequencec 
of  adopting  a  new  policy.  Members 
have  voted  for  the  resolutions  on 
account  of  the  urgency  and  importun- 
ity of  certain  small  but  very  ardent 
sections  of  the  electorate,  the  rest  of 
the  electorate  being  entirely  passive 
on  the  questions.  The  resolution  of 
the  last  House  of  Commons  in  the 
matter  of  Indian  excise  was  obviously 
a  "cheap  temperance  vote."  To 
record  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tion, be  the  consequences  what  they 


might  be  in  India  itself,  obtained  the 
member  the  favour  of  the  temperance 
party  in  England,  and  that  without 
alienating  a  single  voter  on  the  other 
side.  The  Anti-Opium  Society  have 
in  many  constituencies  a  strong  con- 
tingent whose  favour  is  worth  secur- 
ing by  a  vote  in  support  of  their 
resolution  in  Parliament.  To  vote  on 
the  other  side  does  not  gain  the 
adhesion  of  a  single  doubtful  elector. 
What  wonder  then  that  the  fanatics 
get  their  way  in  Parliament ! 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Government 
of  India  have  done  in  regard  to  these 
resolutions.  Speaking  generally,  they 
have  declined  to  act  upon  them.  Seeing 
that  these  resolutions  had  not  the 
support  of  the  responsible  Ministers 
of  the  day,  seeing  too  that,  having  been 
passed  in  relatively  thin  Houses,  they 
had  not  even  the  full  weight  of  Parlia- 
mentary authority,  and  seeing  further 
that  they  were  passed  without  any 
proper  consideration  of  their  probable 
consequences,  the  Indian  Executive 
have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
ignore  or  to  evade  them.  That  this  is 
so  as  regards  the  Cantonment  Regula- 
tions distinctly  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing cutting  from  a  recent  issue  of  a 
Bombay  newspaper :  **  The  Contagious 
Disease  Acts  Commission  fully  corro- 
borates the  statement  that  the  spirit 
of  the  orders  of  Parliament  was  evaded, 
but  that  the  military  authorities,  much 
less  H.  E.  The  Viceroy,  are  nowise 
responsible."  Who  then,  it  might  be 
asked,  is  responsible?  But  that  is 
another  story.  The  same  paper  had 
also  the  following  passage  on  the  same 
subject :  "  A  report  showing  the  effect 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
regulations  upon  the  health  of  the 
British  garrison  in  India  is  shortly  to 
be  sent  home.  The  statistics  of  the 
subject  have  been  carefully  compiled 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  make  only 
oneconclusion  possible  as  to  the  terrible 
results  of  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  matter.'*  This 
passage  justifies,  so  far  as  justification 
be  possible,  the  Government  of  India  in 
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evading  the  orders  of  Parliament.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  to  India  a 
British  regiment  is  a  very  expensive 
article,  and  that  the  minimum  British 
force  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India  has  been  calcu- 
lated with  great  care.  So,  when  the 
Government  of  India  found,  as  they 
did  in  the  present  instance,  that 
obedience  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  relieving  them  of  a  rupee  of 
expense,  practically  deprived  them  of 
(say)  the  equivalent  of  two  British 
regiments  out  of  their  effective  gar- 
rison in  India,  was  it  surprising  that 
they  sought  some  way  of  escaping  the 
consequences  of  obedience  ]  Did  half 
the  members  who  voted  for  that  par- 
ticular resolution  in  the  House  have 
an  idea  that  the  effect  of  their  votes 
would  be  so  appalling;  and  if  they 
had  foreseen  the  result,  would  they 
have  voted  as  they  did  ] 

The  answer  of  the  Grovemment  of 
India  to  the  resolution  of  the  House 
in  the  matter  of  excise  was  a  rejoinder 
explaining  that  the  House  was  labour- 
ing under  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
Indian  Administration  was  doing  all 
that  could  be  done  in  the  interests  of 
temperance  in  India.  The  question  is 
not  yet  wholly  closed,  for,  as  regards 
the  consumption  of  ganja  at  least,  a 
special  inquiry  is  proceeding. 

The  resolution  requiring  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  take  steps  for  dimin- 
ishing the  production  of  opium  in  India, 
and  for  gradually  putting  an  end  to 
the  opium  trade,  was  absolutely  ignored. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  bad  seasons  the  reserve 
stock  of  Government  opium  had  been 
seriously  reduced,  the  area  under  cul- 
tivation for  the  Government  manu- 
factories was  deliberately  increased. 
Here  again  the  justification  of  the 
Government  of  India  is  to  be  found  in 
the  consideration  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  passed  the  resolution 
without  regard  for  its  consequences. 
Even  if  a  revenue  from  opium  be  more 
morally  indefensible  than  our  English 
revenue  from  alcohol,  which  many  un- 
prejudiced people  greatly  doubt,  how 


does  Parliament  mean  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  supply  the  place  of 
this  revenue  ?  Is  the  English  Treasury 
to  find  the  funds  or  part  of  the  funds, 
as  some  suggest  %  If  so,  let  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment. The  tax-payers  of  England, 
hitherto  indifferent  to  the  Anti-Opium 
Society's  agitation,  may  then  have 
some  influence  to  exert  on  their  mem- 
bers in  the  House.  Or  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  have  a  free  hand  in 
imposing  the  equivalent  taxation? 
That  means  the  imposition  of''import 
duties  on  cotton  and  other  British 
goods.  The  Indian  Currency  Com- 
mittee distinctly  state  this  in  their 
report :  "  Of  all  the  suggested  methods 
of  adding  to  the  revenue,"  they  say, 
**  the  reimposition  of  import  duties 
would,  according  to  the  evidence  before 
us,  excite  the  least  opposition  [in 
India]  ;  indeed  it  is  said  that  it  would 
even  be  popular.  Th^  duties  on  cotton 
goods  have,  however,  only  recently 
been  abolished.  They  were  the  sub- 
ject of  vehement  attack  in  this  country. 
Any  attempt  to  reinforce  them  would 
meet  with  great  opposition."  Does 
the  House  of  Commons  mean  that  if 
India  is  to  forego  its  revenue  from 
opium,  it  is  at  liberty  to  impose  these 
import  duties  ?  If  so,  let  their  resolu- 
tion state  this,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  passive  electorate  of  Lancashire 
and  other  manufacturing  districts  will 
then  have  something  to  say  to  the 
result  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society's 
agitation. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  there  has  not  yet  been  time 
for  a  reply  from  the  Government  of 
India.  The  probable  nature  of  their 
reply  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  taken  from  the  Bombay 
newspaper  already  quoted  :  "  The  best 
available  opinion  in  Simla  regarding 
the  simultaneous  examination  question 
is  that,  apart  from  the  violation  of  the 
principle  which  has  guided  the  Govern- 
ment in  India  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  the  proposal  is  quite  impractic- 
able, if,  as  must  be  conceded,  Bengal 
babus  cannot  be  admitted  en  masse  to 
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govern  Mabomedans  and  Sikhs.  The 
difficulty  could  not  be  got  over  by 
restriction  of  the  successful  candidate 
to  their  own  provinces,  because  nearly 
all  successful  candidates  would  be  Ben- 
gali babus,  who  would  monopolise  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  annual  vacancies  in 
the  Bengal  Commission.  Bengal  would 
then  become  a  province  almost  entirely 
without  European  civilians,  a  prospect 
which  the  Government  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  accept."  Besides  urging 
these  reasons  the  Government  of  India 
will  ai«o  probably  reply  that  they  have 
already  conceded  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  the  right  of  natives  of  India 
to  posts  in  the  administration  ;  that 
the  proposal  to  hold  simultaneous  ex- 
aminations in  India  and  England  was 
considered  by  them  in  connection  with 
the  Public  Service  Commission;  and 
that  it  was  upon  the  rejection  of  that 
proposal  that  they  decided  on  the  ar- 
rangements recently  made  for  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Provincial  Services. 

But  if  the  House  of  Commons  passes 
resolutions  in  regard  to  Indian 
administration,  and  the  Government 
of  India  refused  to  act  upon  them, 
it  is  clear  that  matters  are  coming  to 
a  deadlock.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not  allow 
its  authority  to  be  so  ignored,  par- 
ticularly by  a  body  such  as  the 
Government  of  India,  which  at  the 
best  of  times  it  looks  upon  with  little 
favour.  What  is  the  remedy?  The 
remedy  which  has  been  resorted  to  in 
the  present  difficulties, — whether  it  is 
to  be  the  permanent  remedy  is  another 
question — is  the  appointment  of 
Special  Commissions  to  report  after 
examination  of  all  sides  of  the  question. 
Thus  there  is  a  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  Commission,  and  a  Ganja  Commis- 
sion already  referred  to,  and  an  Opium 
Commission  just  appointed ;  and, 
later  on,  we  suppose  that  there  will 
be  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  appointments  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  As  evidence  of  the 
present  popularity,  so  to  speak,  of  such 
Commissions,  we  may  refer  to  the  one 
on  the    Indian   Currency   Committee, 


and  to  the  one  that  investigated  the 
grievances  of  the  TJncovenanted  Civil 
Services.  It  is  clear  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  Commissions,  though 
perhaps  originally  prompted  by  the 
course  of  events,  has  been  adopted  as 
a  systematic  policy  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  The  proposal  to 
appoint  an  Opium  Commission  with 
the  largest  field  of  inquiry  was  the 
weapon  .  with  which  the  Government 
recently  warded  off  the  resolution  of 
the  Anti-Opium  party.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  this  instance  the  fanatics 
divided  against  the  •  Government  pro- 
posal. They  would  have  refused  to 
allow  the  Commission  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  abolishing  the  opium 
trade,  and  have  confined  it  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  abolished. 

From  this  review  of  the  relations  of 
Parliament  and  the  Government  of 
India  it  appears  that  the  Council  of 
India  has  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a 
legislature  to  which  the  powers  of 
Parliament  in  Indian  matters  might 
continue  to  be  delegated,  that  the 
direct  legislative  powers  of  Parliament 
in  these  matters  have  been  revived, 
and  that  they  have  been  exercised,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  with  more 
or  less  of  caprice,  ignorance,  and  bias  ; 
and  further  that  the  responsible 
administrators  in  India  have  shirked 
obedience  to  orders  passed  in  such 
circumstances.  It  also  appears  that 
when  matters  have  come  to  a  deadlock, 
a  sort  of  compromise  is  brought  about 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Commission  ad  hoc.  It  follows  that 
these  Special  Commissions  are  being 
appointed  to  do  in  each  case  what  the 
Council  of  India  was  originally  ex- 
pected to  do  in  all  cases,  and  what  it 
would  be  able  to  do,  if  it  commanded, 
as  it  does  not,  the  full  confidence  of 
the  public.  The  very  essence  of  these 
Special  Commissions  is  that  they 
should  command  the  public  confidence ; 
so  that  when  they  have  reported,  the 
Government  may  be  sure  of  the 
support  of  all  moderate  men  in  accept- 
ing their  recommendations. 
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But  is  the  appointment  of  Special 
Commissions  an  adequate  and  perma- 
nent remedy  1  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  it  is  hardly  adequate.  It  suffices 
for  matters  of  extreme  urgency  and 
importance,  such  as  the  recent  reform 
of  the  Indian  Currency,  and  for 
questions  which  have  actually  been 
brought  to  a  head  by  impossible  or 
disastrous  resolutions  in  Parliament. 
But  it  has  not  been  applied,  and  is 
probably  not  applicable,  to  less  burn- 
ing questions,  in  which  no  section  of 
Parliament  cares  to  alter  the  status  in 
quo,  such  for  instance  as  the  adjust- 
ment of  army  effective  and  non- 
effective charges  between  England  and 
India.  And  is  it  to  be  a  permanent 
remedy?  Will  not  its  efficacy  pall  if 
the  attempt  be  made  to  have  it 
systematically  applied  over  a  long 
course  of  years  ?  At  any  rate  whether 
it  be  a  right  remedy  to  resort  to  in  all 
difficult  cases,  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  fairly  and  deliberately 
considered.  Is  it  beyond  hope  that 
the  India  Council  should  be  recon- 
stituted in  a  manner  that  would  give 
it   independent   authority  and  secure 


to  it  public  confidence  for  the  solution 
of  all  these  thorny  questions'?  It  is 
high  time  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  control  of  our  Indian  administra- 
tion were  thrashed  out  by  Parliament. 
But  Home  Rule  and  many  other 
items  of  the  Newcastle  programme  at 
present  block  the  way. 


Since  the  above  was  written  it  has 
been  reported  that  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoraoji,  Mr.  Caine,  Sir  William 
Wedderburn  and  others  are  intending 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  India  Council  and  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  system  of  periodical  Parlia- 
mentary inquiries  into  Indian  ad- 
ministration. But  in  the  intervals 
between  these  periodical  inquiries 
would  Parliament  forego  its  right  to 
intermeddle  with  Indian  administra- 
tion )  It  is  hardly  likely,  unless  the 
Council,  instead  of  being  abolished,  is 
renovated.  As  a  body  of  advisers, 
too,  they  are  surely  not  more  ex- 
pensive than  India  can  afford.  And, 
generally  speaking,  reform  is  pref- 
erable to  abolition. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

When     Jobn     Raby,    waking     at 
Belle's  touch  to  find   the  floods  had 
come,  remarked  that  the  people  would 
be  taken  by  surprise,  he  said  truly. 
The    corollary    he    drew    from    this 
premise, — that  he  was  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  good  luck — was  not  so  sure. 
For  there  are  times  when  the  unfore- 
seen acts  as  a    spur    to    those    who, 
when  prepared,  often  lack  the  courage 
of  action.      And  this    was    the    case 
with  a  large  body  of  the  malcoi\tents 
whom  S hunker  Das,  aided  of  late  by 
his    lieutenant   Ram    Lai,    had    been 
diligently  instructing  in  the  necessity 
for  resistance  at  the  proper  time.    But 
a  vague  formula  of  that  sort  is  a  very 
different  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  stolid 
law-abiding  peasant,  from  the  resolu- 
tion that  to-day,  this  hour,  this  minute, 
they  had  to  set  aside  their  inherited 
endurance,  their  ancestral  calm,  and 
fight.     So,  had  the  floods  come  in  due 
course  and  after  due    warning,  it    is 
more  than  probable  that    even    Ram 
Lai's  reckless  desire  for  revenge  would 
have  failed  to  excite  the  people  to  the 
organised    attack  on    the    new    dam 
towards  which  all  Shunker's  machina- 
tions had  tended,  and  in  which  he  saw 
at  least  temporary  ruin  to  his  enemy's 
plans.      Fate,  however,  provided  the 
element    of    surprise,    and    to    these 
slow-brained   rebels   seemed  to  leave 
no  choice   beyond    instant    revolt    or 
instant  submission. 

Aided  by  Ram  Lcll's  envoys  the  news 
that  the  river  was  rising  travelled  fast 
down  the  depression  of  cultivated  land 
along  which, — given  a  high  flood- mark 
— the  water  might  be  expected ;  nor 
was  the  assertion   wanting  that  such 


a  flood  mark  had  already  been 
reached  during  the  past  two  days,  and 
its  benefits  neutralised  by  'R&hj-sahib* s 
unholy  contrivance.  By  dawn  bands 
of  the  restless  had  begun  to  drift 
about  from  village  to  village,  eager 
to  discuss  the  position,  and  by  de- 
grees gaining  a  certain  coherence  of 
intention.  Even  those  who  hung 
back  from  the  idea  of  active  inter- 
ference joined  the  crowd  out  of 
curiosity  and  so  increased  the  quantity 
of  human  tinder  ready  for  ignition  by 
the  smallest  spark.  Before  noon 
Khan  Mahomed  Lateef  Khan,  looking 
out  from  his  ruined  tower,  saw  a  cloud 
of  dust  beyond  his  bare  brown  flelds 
and  ere  long  was  in  parley  with  a 
recruiting  band. 

"  Not  I,"  swore  the  old  man 
fiercely ;  **  these  are  not  days  for 
honest  blows.  My  son — God  smite 
those  who  smote  him  ! — could  tell  you 
so  much ;  and  his  son  must  learn  his 
father's  wisdom.  Ye  are  fools  !  Let 
every  one  of  you  give  one  rupee  after 
the  manner  of  a  wedding,  and  go 
purchase  the  slithering  lies  of  a  pleader. 
Then  may  ye  have  justice  in  the 
sahibs^  courts ;  not  otherwise.  Be- 
sides, look  ye,  Shunker  is  in  this,  and 
his  jackal  Ramu ;  and  by  the  twelve 
Imaums  I  hate  them  worse  than  Raby- 
sahib  !  " 

"  Ram  Lai  hath  cause,"  retorted  a 
villainous-looking  goldsmith,  hailing 
from  the  village  where  Belle  had  been 
pelted  by  the  children.  "  We  Hindus^ 
Khan-saAi6,  are  peace-lovers  till  they 
touch  our  women." 

The  old  Mussulman  burst  into  a 
scornful  laugh.  "Best  not  chatter 
thus  to  me,  Gurdit !  Inshallah  1  there 
have  been  times  when  honest  blows 
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with  a  good  sword  have  brought  the 
faithful  many  a  Hindu  pert.  But  I 
quarrel  not,  so  go  your  way,  fools, 
like  sheep  to  slaughter  if  so  your 
wisdom  teaches.     I  bide  at  home." 

**Nay  but,  K.hkn-8ahib,'*  expostu- 
lated that  verv  Peru  with  whom 
Shunker  had  begun  his  work,  "  we  go 
not  to  or  for  slaughter.  We  mean  to 
petition  first  to  Marsden-5a/n'6,  who 
comes  to  day  ;  so  the  Pathan  hath 
given  out." 

"What!"  interrupted  the  Khan 
with  a  frown.  **  He  hath  returned  ! 
Then  go  ye  doubly  to  slaughter,  for 
there  is  one  who  dallies  not  with 
words.  He  knows  how  to  smite,  and 
if  it  comes  to  blows  I  know  which 
side  good  swords — But  there  !  I  bide 
at  home." 

Nor,  despite  their  urgent  impor- 
tunities, would  he  consent  even  to 
join  those  who  favoured  a  petition. 
No  doubt  the  racial  disinclination  to 
be  mixed  up  with  idolaters  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  refusal ;  beyond 
this  there  was  a  stronger  desire  to 
give  no  help  to  Shunker ;  and  stronger 
than  all  was  that  liking  for  sheer 
pluck  which  makes  a  native  regiment, 
recruited  from  the  martial  races  and 
led  by  Englishmen  it  trusts,  well 
nigh  the  perfection  of  a  warlike 
weapon.  Many  records  bear  witness 
t)  this  fact,  none  more  so  than  the 
story  of  Ahmad  Kheyl,  when,  but  for 
an  Englishman's  voice  and  the  steady 
response  of  Indian  soldiers,  the  tale 
might  have  been  writ  disaster  instead 
of  victory.  Perhaps  some  of  the  three 
thousand  Ghazies  who  on  that  day 
dashed  like  an  avalanche  down  the  hill- 
side on  to  the  thin  brown  line  guarding 
a  mistaken  retreat  of  red-coats  may 
have  expected  colour  to  side  with 
colour.  If  so  they  paid  deai'ly  for 
their  error.  It  is  pluck  with  pluck, 
and  the  words  "  Ketreat  be  damned — 
stand  fast,  men  !  V  attributed  rightly 
or  wrongly  to  an  Englishman  not 
mentioned  in  despatches,  were  suffi- 
cient to  weld  two  nationalities  into 
a  wall  which  broke  the  force  of  one 
of   the   most   desi)erate  charges  ever 


made.  At  least  so  runs  the  story, — 
out  of  despatches. 

Khan  Mahomed  Lateef  Khan,  then, 
retreated  growling  to  his  tumbledown 
roof,  and  betook  himself  inconse- 
quently  to  polishing  up  his  sword. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  however,  he 
suddenly  bade  old  Fatma  bring  him 
his  company  raiment  with  the  medals 
and  clasps  of  his  dead  sons  sewn  on 
it.  Then  he  said  a  brief  farewell  to 
the  child,  left  the  women  without  a 
word,  and  went  over  to  borrow  the 
pink-nosed  pony  of  the  pleader's 
father,  who,  being  the  Government 
accountant,  was  of  course  discreetly 
at  home. 

"  Why  didst  not  make  thy  son  take 
up  the  case  without  payment  1 "  asked 
the  old  man  wrathfully,  as  his  neigh- 
bour held  the  stirrup  for  him  to 
mount.  **  Then  should  I  not  have 
had  to  go  in  mine  old  age  and  strive 
for  peace, — mark  you,  for  peace  1  " 

But  as  he  rode  off,  the  old  sword 
clattered  merrily  about  his  old  legs, 
and  he  smiled,  thinking  of  the  gift 
given  when  the  light  of  his  eyes  lay 
sick  in  the  mem's  arms. 

**The  sword  is  for  her  and  hers, 
according  to  my  oath,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  God  knows  it  may  be 
peace ;  I  will  do  naught  to  hinder  it ; 
but  with  Marsden-sa/a*6 — Allah  Akbar  / 
at  least  they  do  not  worship  stocks 
and  stones  like  these  pigs." 

So  behind  the  cloud  of  witnesses, 
half  hidden  in  the  gathering  dust, 
came  the  pink-nosed  pony  ready  for 
peace  or  war.  The  odds,  either  for 
one  or  the  other,  flickered  up  and  down 
a  dozen  times  as  village  after  village 
sent  or  held  back  its  contingent. 
Finally  it  flared  up  conclusively  with 
the  advent  of  Bimu  at  the  head  of 
his  particular  villains,  armed  not  only 
with  sticks  and  stones,  but  with  picks 
and  shovels.  Like  a  spark  among 
tinder  the  suggestion  flamed  through 
the  mass, — why  waste  time  in  words 
when,  without  a  blowr,  except  at 
solid  earth,  they  could  bring  the 
floods  into  their  own  channel,  since 
Afzul  and  his  gang  had  declared  m 
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favour  of  the  people  %  So  said  Eamu, 
and  the  peasants  were  only  too  ready 
to  believe  him,  seeing  that  picks  and 
shovels  were  more  to  their  minds  than 
blows.  Thus,  while  the  trio  of  aliens 
to  whom  that  low  curve  of  earthwork 
meant  so  much,  were  talking  and 
laughing  over  their  lunch,  the  dam 
was  being  assailed  by  a  swarm  of  men 
eager  for  its  destruction.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  the  Khan-sa^i6,  spurring 
the  pink-nosed  pony  to  the  overseer's 
hut,  found  Afzul  asleep,  or  pretending 
to  sleep.  Perhaps  the  hint  of  bribery 
was  true ;  perhaps  the  Pathan  thought 
a  crisis  was  needed ;  at  all  events  he 
was  too  crafty  to  show  his  hand  to 
his  stern  old  patron,  and  set  off 
ostensibly  to  give  the  alarm  at  the 
house  and  summon  his  gang,  who  by  a 
curious  coincidence  happened  to  be 
employed  half  a  mile  or  so  further  up 
the  river.  Not  till  he  saw  his  mes- 
senger reach  the  verandah  did  the 
Khan  seek  the  scene  of  action.  Picks 
and  shovels  indeed !  Well !  these 
ploughmen  had  a  right  to  use  such 
weapons,  and  he  would  stand  by  and 
see  fair  play. 

How  Afzul  fulfilled  his  mission  has 
already  been  told ;  also  the  result  of 
John  Eaby's  appeal  for  help  to  Philip 
Marsden.  To  say  that  the  former 
could  not  believe  his  eyes,  when  on 
first  turning  out  of  the  garden  he 
caught  sight  of  the  crowd  gathered  on 
the  dam,  is  but  a  feeble  description  of 
the  absolutely  incredulous  wrath  which 
overpowered  him.  He  had  been  pre- 
pared for  opposition,  perhaps  even  for 
attack,  when  such  attack  was  reason- 
able. But  that  these  fools,  these  mad- 
men, should  propose  to  cut  a  channel 
with  the  full  weight  of  a  flood  on  the 
dam  was  inconceivable.  As  he  ran 
back  for  his  revolver,  a  savage  joy  at 
the 'danger  to  the  workers  themselves 
merged  itself  into  rage  at  the  possible 
ruin  of  his  labour,  and  a  fierce  deter- 
mination by  words,  warnings,  and 
threats  to  avert  the  worst.  They  could 
not  be  such  fools,  such  insensate  idiots ! 
As  he  passed  the  workmen's  huts  on 
his  return  he  shouted  to  Afzul,   and 


getting  no  reply  ran  on  with  a  curse 
at  all  traitors.  He  was  alone  against 
them  all,  but  despite  them  all  he 
would  prevail.  As  he  neared  the 
crowd,  bare-headed,  revolver  in  hand, 
he  felt  a  wild  desire  to  fire  without  a 
word  and  kill  some  one,  no  matter 
whom.  The  suspicion  however  that 
this  attack  could  not  proceed  from 
anything  but  revenge  had  grown  upon 
him,  and  became  conviction  as  he  saw 
that  the  largest  portion  of  his  enemies 
were  of  the  ruck ;  men  who  never  did 
a  hand's  turn,  and  who  even  now 
stood  by  applauding  while  others  plied 
spade  and  mattock.  In  the  latter,  in 
their  stolid  wisdom  and  experience,  lay 
his  best  chance,  and  he  slipped  the 
revolver  into  his  pocket  instantly. 
"  Stop,  you  fools  ! "  he  shouted,  "  stop  ! 
Peru,  Gunga,  where  are  your  wits  ] 
The  flood, — the  flood  is  too  strong." 
Then,  recognising  the  old  Khan,  he 
appealed  instinctively  to  him  for 
support.  "  Stop  them.  Khan  sahih  I 
you  are  old  and  wise ;  tell  them  it  is 
madness  !" 

As  he  spoke,  reaching  the  growing 
gap,  he  leapt  down  into  it  and  wrested 
a  spade  from  the  man  nearest  to  him. 
It  was  yielded  almost  without  resis- 
tance, but  a  murmur  ran  through 
the  bystanders,  and  the  workers  dug 
faster. 

"  Jodha  !  Boota  !  Dhurma !  "  rose 
John's  voice  again,  singling  out  the 
men  he  knew  to  be  cultivators.  "  This 
is  folly !  tell  them  it  is  folly,  Khan- 
aahihf' 

*•'  I  know  not,"  answered  the  other 
moodily  ;  "'tis  shovel,  not  sword- work, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  the  water — 
before  God,  sahib,  they  have  a  right  to 
so  much !" 

"Before  God,  they  will  have  more 
than  they  want,"  interrupted  that 
eager  tone ;  and  something  in  its 
intelligent  decision  arrested  one  or 
two  of  the  older  workers.  They 
looked  round  at  the  swirling  waste  of 
the  river  and  hesitated. 

"  'Tis  but  his  craft,"  cried  Bamu 
excitedly,  showing  himself  for  the 
first  time.    '*  I  know  Baby  well.     On  ! 
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On,  my  brothers  !  He  has  wiles  for 
men  as  well  as  for  women  !  " 

The  revolver  came  out  of  John 
Raby's  pocket  again  swiftly,  but  an 
ominous  surge  together  of  the  crowd 
showed  him  that  must  be  a  last 
resource  when  all  else  had  failed  ;  and 
now  there  were  steps  behind  him 
coming  down  the  embankment  hard 
and  fast.  The  next  instant  Philip's 
voice  with  the  ring  of  accustomed 
command  in  it  came  sharp.  **  Listen  ! 
The  first  of  you  who  puts  spade  to 
ground,  God  save  his  soul  from  dam- 
nation !  " 

The  native  is  essentially  dramatic. 
The  very  turn  of  his  speech,  where 
the  imperative  remains  intact  even 
when  it  has  filtered  through  other  lips, 
shows  him  to  be  so ;  and  Philip 
Marsden,  with  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  years,  counted  not  unwisely  on  this 
characteristic  for  effect.  The  surprise, 
the  appearance  of  one  who  in  a  vague 
way  they  considered  of  the  right  sort, 
the  certainty  that  the  voice  they 
heard  meant  what  it  said,  produced  a 
general  pause  among  the  diggers; 
a  pause  during  which  Mahomed  Lateef 
drew  his  sword  gently  from  the 
scabbard. 

**  Listen  again  !  "  cried  Philip.  *'  Put 
down  those  spades  and  you  shall  have 
justice.     I  promise  it." 

But  even  as  he  spoke  John  Raby 
^ave  a  quick  excited  cry.  "  Back, 
Marsden,  back  !  the  dam  is  cracking  ! 
Back,  for  God's  sake  !  It  is  too  late  ! 
Let  the  fools  be  !  " 

He  sprang  up  the  gap,  and  as  he  did 
so  a  man  sprang  after  him.  It  was 
Ramu,  ready  for  the  deed  he  had  come 
to  do,  fearful  lest  by  this  unexpected 
flight  his  prey  might  escape  him.  The 
glance  of  a  knife,  a  cry,  more  of  sur- 
prise than  pain,  and  John  Raby, 
twisting  round  in  a  last  desire  to  get 
at  his  assassin,  overbalanced  and  fell 
headlong  down  into  the  ditch.  The 
next  instant,  before  Philip's  revolver 
could  single  out  the  criminal,  the  old 
Khan's  sword  swirled  above  the  high 
turban.  "  AUah-i-Hukk  I  AUahi- 
Akbar  !     (God  is  Right  and  Might.)  " 


The  fervour  of  youth  rang  in  the 
familiar  war-shout,  and  the  memory  of 
youth  must  have  nerved  the  hand,  for 
R^mu's  head  heeled  over  on  his  shoul- 
der in  ghastly  fashion  as  he  doubled 
up  beneath  the  force  of  the  blow.  But 
ere  he  fell  the  ground  beneath  him 
split  as  if  for  a  grave,  and  with  a  hiss 
of  water  pouring  through  the  cratrks 
the  loosened  soil  gave  way  on  all  sides. 
Philip,  bounding  down  to  reach  his 
fallen  friend,  felt  a  sudden  dizziness  as 
the  solid  earth  swirled  round,  split  up, 
broke  into  islands.  Then,  with  an 
awful  swiftness,  while  the  crowd  fought 
frantically  for  a  crumbling  foothold, 
the  dam,  like  a  child's  sand-castle 
before  an  incoming  wave,  broadened, 
sank,  melted,  disappeared,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  sheet  of  water  racing 
madly  to  find  its  old  haunts. 

Then  it  was,  when  the  scene  in  which 
all  her  life  seemed  bound  up  disap- 
peared bodily  from  before  her  eyes, 
that  Belle  Raby  threw  up  her  hands 
and  forgot  the  whole  world  for  a 
time. 

Philip,  strong  swimmer  as  he  was, 
struggled  hard  with  the  underdraw  ere 
he  rose  to  the  surface,  shook  the  mud 
and  water  from  his  eyes,  and  looked 
about  him.  Many  a  wretch  swept 
past  him  shrieking  for  aid,  but  he 
searched  for  something  which,  even 
amid  his  own  danger,  he  could  not 
think  of  without  a  curse.  Once,  twice, 
thrice,  he  dived  after  a  hint,  a  hope  ; 
then,  coming  on  Mahomed  Lateef, 
drifting  half  unconsciously  down 
stream,  he  gave  up  the  useless  search 
and,  buoying  the  old  man's  head  against 
his  shoulder,  struck  out  for  the  back 
eddy.  He  was  so  spent  when  he 
reached  the  shore,  that  he  could  with 
difficulty  drag  his  burden  to  the  dry 
warm  sand  and  sink  down  beside  it. 
The  whole  incident  had  passedfso 
rapidly  that  it  seemed  but  an  instant 
since  he  had  been  running  down  the 
embankment,  eager  to  be  in  time. 
And  he  had  been  in  time  for  what  ? 
Suddenly  he  remembered  Belle  and 
staggered  to  his  feet.  The  storm  was 
darker  than  ever  and,  aided  by  the 
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afternoon  shadows,wrapped  everything 
in  a  dim  twilight  which  hid  all  save 
the  immediate  foreground.  Still  he 
could  see  from  the  ebb  of  the  flood  in 
front  of  him  that  the  great  mass  of 
upheld  water  must  have  surged  first  in 
a  forward  direction,  and  then  recoiled 
to  find  the  lower  levels  which  lay  at 
right  angles.  Thus  it  seemed  probable 
that  many  of  those  swept  away  in  the 
great  rush  might  have  been  left  high 
and  dry  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  lower 
down ;  and  in  this  case  nothing  was 
more  likely  than  a  further  attack  on 
the  house ;  for  once  blood  has  been 
shed, — and  that  some  of  those  engaged 
must  have  lost  their  lives  seemed  cer- 
tain— even  the  proverbially  placid 
peasantry  of  India  loses  its  head. 
Belle,  therefore,  must  be  found,  not 
merely  to  tell  her  of  the  calamity,  but 
to  secure  her  safety  ;  and  the  instant 
after  this  thought  flashed  upon  him, 
Philip  Marsden  was  making  his  way 
to  the  house,  stumbling  as  he  ran 
through  heavy  sand  and  in  the  teeth 
of  a  choking  dust  storm.  Men,  even 
strong  men,  have  in  such  a  storm  lost 
their  way  and  been  smothered  to  death 
as  they  sought  shelter  in  some  hollow, 
but  Philip  was  too  set  on  his  purpose 
to  think  of  pausing. 

"  Belle  !  Belle  !  "  he  cried  as  he  ran 
up  the  verandah-steps  and  burst  into 
the  drawing-room.  She  was  not  there. 
"Belle!  Belle!  I  want  you."  But 
there  was  no  reply.  The  absence  of 
servants,  the  deserted  verandah,  did 
not  surprise  him  ;  news  flies  fast  among 
the  people.  But  Belle  ?  Was  it  possi- 
ble she  too  had  ventured  out,  perhaps 
along  the  dam  itself?  The  very 
thought  turned  him  sick  with  fear, 
and  he  dashed  into  her  room  calling 
on  her  again  and  again.  The  thousand 
and  one  delicate  tokens  of  her  presence 
hit  him  hard  by  contrast  with  the 
idea  of  her  out  there  alone,  perhaps 
swirling  down  that  awful  stream  with 
which  it  seemed  to  him  he  was  still 
struggling. 

*'  Belle  !  Belle  !  "  He  was  out  of  the 
house  once  more,  through  the  garden, 
down  by  the  huts.     Was  it  a  year,  or 


a  minute  ago,  that  he  had  passed  that 
way,  running,  as  now,  to  be  in  time  1 
Or  were  past  and  present  .  nothing 
but  a  bad  dream, — one  of  those  end- 
less flights  from  some  unknown  horror 
which  survive  a  thousand  checks,  and 
go  on  and  on  despite  perpetual  escape  1 
No,  it  was  not  a  dream !  The  last 
time  there  had  been  a  low  carve 
of  earth  before  him  where  now 
nothing  showed  save  a  dim  yellow 
flood  sliding  so  smoothly  that  it  seemed 
to  have  been  sliding  there  since  time 
began.  Each  step  bringing  him  near- 
er to  it  brought  him  nearer  also  to 
despair.  Then,  just  as  he  had  given 
up  hope,  on  the  very  brink,  so  close 
that  one  clenched  hand  hung  over  the 
water,  he  found  her  lying  as  she  had 
fallen ;  found  her  none  too  soon,  for 
even  as  he  stooped  to  raise  her  another 
few  inches  of  loosened  soil  undermined 
by  the  current  fell  with  a  dull  splash, 
and  he  realised  that  ere  long  the  river 
would  have  turned  her  forgetfulness 
to  death. 

Lifting  her  as  best  he  could  in  his 
arms,  he  paused  an  instant  to  consider 
what  had  best  be  done.  One  thing 
was  certain,  neither  house  nor  hut 
was  safe  until  time  showed  the  temper 
of  the  survivors.  Yet  help  and  reme- 
dies of  some  sort  he  must  have,  and 
shelter  too  from  storm  and  night.  He 
thought  of  Kirpo,  but  decided  not  to 
trust  her.  A  lucky  decision,  since  to 
seek  her  would  have  been  but  waste 
of  time,  as,  recognising  her  husband 
among  the  rioters,  she  had  fled  into 
the  jungle  with  her  child.  The  ser- 
vants might  be  found  if  fear  had 
not  dispersed  them,  but  where  in  the 
meantime  was  he  to  leave  Belle  ?  At 
last  his  thoughts  returned  to  the  old 
Khan.  He  was  faithful,  and,  if  he 
had  recovered,  might  at  least  keep 
watch  while  Philip  sought  other  help. 
Besides,  not  far  from  where  he  had 
left  the  old  man,  Philip  had  noticed  a 
reed  shanty  built  against  the  abut- 
ment of  the  dam,  and  so  hidden  from 
the  sight  of  all  save  those  coming 
from  that  side.  He  determined  there- 
fore to  carry  Belle  thither,  and  if  he 
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could  find  Mahomed  Lateef  to  leave 
her  in  his  charge.     This  was  no  easy 
task,  for  Belle,  unconscious  as  she  was, 
proved  an  awkward  burden  over  such 
a  rough  road,  and  it  was  a  great  relief 
to  be  able  to  lay  her  down  at  last  in 
comparative  shelter  and  assure  himself 
that  she  was  still  alive ;  for,  as  he  had 
struggled  on,  the  dead  weight  in  his 
arms  had  filled  him  with  apprehension. 
The  next  thing  was  to  find  the  Khan. 
Here  fate  proved  kind,  and  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  shanty  Philip  came 
upon  him,   battling  against  the  wind 
yet  finding  breath  for  a  running  fire 
of   curses   on    all   idolaters.     To    cut 
short  his  gratitude  and  explain  what 
was  wanted  took  but  a  moment ;  the 
next  saw  Philip  hurrying  towards  the 
house  again,  since,   if  the  rioters  re- 
turned, time  might  run  short.     It  did, 
despite     his     hurry,     so    that     after 
Vainly    searching   for    the     servants, 
he    was    still     rummaging    for    more 
ammunition  and  (most  potent  weapon 
of  all)  for  money,  when  the  sound  of 
advancing  voices  warned  him  to  be  ofE. 
Thanks   to  the  almost  blinding  dust 
there   was  little   fear   of   being   seen 
in  his  retreat ;  yet  when  on  reaching 
the  shanty  he  found  Belle  still  quite 
unconscious   he    recognised    that    the 
most  difficult  part  of  his  task  had  yet 
to  come.     He  had  brought  back  a  few 
comforts   snatched   up   hastily   as  he 
made  his  escape,  and  now  set  to  work 
to  force  a  few  drops  of  brandy   down 
her  throat,  wrap  her  in  warmer  gar- 
ments, and  chafe  her  cold  hands  and 
feet.     To  do  so  he  had  to  unclasp  the 
fingers  of  her  right  hand  by  force  and 
withdraw   something    she  held  in   it. 
Tliis,  without  giving  it  a  glance,  he 
slipped  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat  and  so  continued  his  efforts.  After 
a  time  her  colour  became  less  death- 
like :  she  moaned  once  or  twice,  turn- 
ing her  head  aside  as  if  to  escape  from 
some  distasteful   sight ;    but    beyond 
this   there   was   no  change,   and   the 
liopo    of    her    recovering    the    shock 
sutficiently  to  aid  in  her  own  escape 
seemed  very  slender.     Nor  did  Philip 
wonder     at    her    colLipse     when     he 


thought  of  what  it  must  have  been 
for  her  to  stand  by  helpless,  and 
see  those  who  had  left  her  in  anger 
swept  away  into  the  unforgiveness  of 
death. 

**  Iluzoor,^^  whispered  the  old  Khan, 
who  in  deference  to  inviolable  custom 
had  been  sitting  with  averted  face  in 
the  doorway,  where  shivering  from 
the  chill  of  the  wind  through  his  wet 
clothes  he  had  been  considering  the 
position  carefully,  **  We  must  get  out 
of  this.  To  sit  here  will  have  us 
crippled  with  ague  by  dawn.  There 
is  my  pony ;  I  will  go  fetch  it  from 
the  huts.  Perchance  they  may  not 
see  me;  perchance  they  would  not 
touch  me  if  they  did,  for  Ramu — the 
man  I  killed,  Huzoor — hath  no  blood- 
kin  in  these  parts,  and  death  cools 
friendship.  Besides,  their  wrath  will 
be  only  against  white  faces.  When  I 
am  gone  ten  minutes,  lift  the  num, 
and  make  for  the  dip  in  the  south 
road  by  the  nullah.  If  all  goes  well, 
you  will  hear  hoofs  ere  long.  But  if 
these  fools  are  set  on  blood,  make  your 
way  as  best  you  can  due  south.  Eight 
miles,  more  or  less,  keeping  the  left 
bank  till  you  see  a  square-towered 
house.  Give  this  to  the  women  ;  they 
will  obey  it." 

He  took  the  talisman  signet  from 
his  thumb,  and  slipping  it  into  Philip's 
hand  left  the  hut.  The  next  ten 
minutes  seemed  interminable  and  the 
relief  of  action  when  it  came  was  great. 
This  time  Belle  proved  an  easier  bur- 
den, when  wrapped  close  in  a  shawl  and 
lifted  leisurely.  Once  amongst  the  tall 
tiger-grass  in  the  nullah  he  rested  his 
knee  against  a  high  tussock  and  still 
holding  her  in  his  arms  waited  anxi- 
ously, for  he  was  now  on  the  direct 
route  to  the  house  and  liable  to  come 
across  a  straggling  rioter  at  any 
moment.  The  risk  however  had  to  be 
run,  as  the  only  available  bridge  over 
a  cut  from  the  river  lay  a  few  yards 
further  on.  Sheltered  by  the  high 
grass,  Philip's  eyes  were  practically 
useless  to  him,  and  the  pony's  hoofs 
being  deadened  by  the  sand,  it  needed 
a  low  whistle  from  the  Kh4n  to  bring 
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him  out  on  to   the   road   beside  the 
pink-nosed  pony. 

"  Give  me  her  here,  across  the 
pummel,  ffuzoor,**  said  the  old  man 
briefly.  **  Your  legs  are  younger  than 
mine,  and  time  is  precious.  So, 
gently !  MashaUah  1  I  have  seen 
women  carried  thus  before  this ! — 
women  who  gave  the  rider  more 
trouble  than  she  is  like  to  do.  Now, 
if  you  are  ready,  Huzoor,  for  though 
'tis  dark  enough  there  will  be  a  blaze 
ere  long.  Those  low-caste  pig-leather- 
working  dogs  had  got  to  the  sahib^s 
brandy-bottles,  and  you  know  what 
that  means." 

**  Did  they  try  to  stop  you  ? " 
asked  Philip,  when  after  crossing  the 
bridge  in  silent  anxiety  they  struck 
into  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
jungle. 

The  old  man  grunted  softly,  his 
anger  tempered  by  the  necessity  for 
caution.  **By  the  twelve  Imaums 
they  said  I  was  afraid  ! — /,  Mahomed 
Lateef  Syyed  ! — that  I  was  sneaking 
away  !  And  I, — I  never  even  called 
them  pigs."     , 

Despite  his  anxiety  Philip  could  not 
resist  a  smile,  partly  of  confidence,  for 
no  better  proof  of  the  Khan's  resolu- 
tion to  bring  Belle  safely  out  of 
trouble  could  have  been  found  than 
this  unparalleled  meekness.  So  they 
went  on  swiftly,  Philip  at  the  bridle- 
rein,  the  old  KhS,n  supporting  Belle 
partly  on  his  arm,  partly  by  a  dexter- 
ous arrangement  of  his  scabbard,  over 
which  the  old  man  chuckled  as  if  in 
contented  reminiscence  of  bygone  days. 
*"Tis  as  I  said,  Huzoor^^  he  remarked 
pointing  to  a  red  flush  rising  behind 
them.  "  That  is  the  bungalow  roof .  'Tis 
well  she  is  out  of  it  so  far."  Philip 
thinking  of  all  the  horrors  of  the 
past  few  hours,  and  contrasting  them 
with  his  memories  of  Belle  in  her 
pretty  home,  clenched  his  hands,  wish- 
ing he  were  nearer.  Perhaps  the 
Khan's  sympathy  saw  to  his  thought, 
for  the  old  man  went  on  in  aggrieved 
tones,  **  And  we  get  no  good  from 
it.  Not  even  an  honest  set-to  when 
the  women  are  safe  ;    for  to-morrow 


the  tdliseeldar  ^  and  the  police  will 
spoil  sport.  Besides,  these  shovel- 
diggers  will  be  afraid  of  their  own 
actions  by  dawn !  Even  now  we  are 
safe ;  safe  as  if  we  were  driving  down 
the  watered  road  of  a  cantonment,  our 
only  care  to  convey  this  poor  soul  to 
woman's  hands.  Inshallah  !  The 
women  have  the  best  of  it  in  your 
reign,  Huzoor  !  " 

"  Well !  some  one  will  have  to 
answer  for  the  day's  work,"  replied 
Philip  grimly. 

"  Some  one ;  ay,  that  is  to-day's 
law,  and  even  of  that  I  know  not," 
grumbled  the  KhUn.  "  For  look  yon, 
Ramu  and  none  else  killed  the  sahib 
and  I  killed  Ramu,  so  that  is  done. 
The  rest  were  peaceable  enough,  God 
knows,  and  you  hang  not  for  the 
biu'sting  of  bunds  [dams]  and  burning 
of  bungalows.  There  is  no  justice 
nowadays  ! " 

It  was  past  midnight  ere  the  pony 
pulled  up  of  its  own  accord  at  a 
ruinous  door,  and  the  owner  with 
mighty  shouts  and  much  impatient 
rattling  of  his  sword-hilt  on  the 
panels  roused  the  inmates.  "  Come 
forth,  Fatma,"  he  cried  to  the  white- 
sheeted  form  which  appeared  at  length 
muttering  faint  excuses.  **  Heed 
not  the  stranger  to-night, — Haiyat 
also.  He  is  my  brother,  and  this, 
look  you,  is  my  sister.  We  will  carry 
her  within  to  the  women's  room,  and 
ye  must  see  to  her  as  women  should, 
and  bring  us  word  of  her  state 
speedily.  'TLs  best  so,  Huzoor ; 
Fit  ma  is  learned  in  woman's  lore 
and  hath  simples.  She  will  tell  us 
if  there  be  hurts  or  danger.  For 
to-night  the  Tn&m.  had  best  stay  here, 
since  there  is  nought  to  be  done  save 
rest." 

"  Not  so,  Khan-saAi6;  I  must  return 
and  see  after " 

The  old  Mussulman  raised  his  right 
hand  solemnly.  **  Let  the  dead  rest 
in  peace  also  for  to-night,  Huzoor.  I 
saw  Raby-saAzft  fall,  and  I  know  how 
dead  clay  toucheth  the  earth  to  which 
it  returns.  The  knife  struck  home, 
^  Deputy-Collector,  the  chief  native  official. 
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ffuzoor,  right  through  the  heart  I 
Lo,  it  was  Kismet !  Raby-saAi6  is 
dead,  but  his  slayer  is  dead  also,  so 
we  his  comrades  may  rest  awhile  till 
dawn  comes." 

**I  will  wait  till  dawn,"  said  Philip, 
**  and  hear  what  the  women  say." 

So  the  Khin  disposed  himself  to 
sleep  with  the  calm  of  an  old  cam- 
paigner, and  Philip  sat  out  in  the  warm 
night  air  waiting  for  the  dawn.  The 
storm  had  ended  in  weak-minded 
thunder  and  a  few  spots  of  dry  rain, 
which  had  nevertheless  left  a  fresh- 
ness behind  them.  Here  and  there 
through  the  parting  drifts  of  cloud  and 
dust  the  stars  twinkled  brightly, 
making  Philip's  thoughts  turn  to  a 
future  more  peaceful  than  past  or 
present.  He  drove  the  erring  fancies 
back  to  realities  with  a  certain  scorn 
of  himself,  but  they  broke  from  con- 
trol again  and  again  with  the  insist- 
ence which  truth  brings  to  bear  on 
conventionalities.  It  was  true  that 
by  and  by  time  would  heal  the  present 
trouble  ;  it  was  true  that  by  and  by 
regrets  would  soften.  There  was  no 
hurry,  no  thought  but  pity  and  sorrow 
for  what  was,  and  yet  he  started  from 
a  vision  of  peace  to  find  old  F&bma  by 
his  side.  The  Kh&n  had  long  siuce 
been  snoring  placidly,  so  the  old 
matron's  eyes  could  look  into  Philip's 
with  straightforward  confidence.  **  The 
niem  will  do  for  now,  Huzoor.  There 
is  no  danger,  none  at  all.  But  by 
and  by,  in  the  months  to  come,  may 
God  save  from  harm  the  child  that 
will  be  born  !  " 

He  rose  to  his  feet  white  to  the 
very  lips.  Just  Heaven  !  Was  this 
poor  Belle's  last  legacy  1 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  old  Khan's  forecast  proved 
correct  in  every  particular.  By  noon 
on  the  day  after  the  outbreak  the 
rinnfleaders  were  safe  in  the  lock-up 
awaiting  trial,  and,  save  for  the 
smouldering  house  and  the  yellow 
flood  of  water  sliding  down  the  old 
cimnnel,  there  was  nothing  to  tell  of 
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the  past  night's  work.  For  the  dead 
bodies  had  been  carried  to  their 
homes,  and  the  women  wailed  over 
them  discreetly  behind  mud  walls,  as 
if  they  had  died  in  their  beds.  All 
save  John  Baby's,  and  that  was 
making  a  dismal  procession  towards 
the  nearest  railway-station  preceded 
at  a  little  distance  by  poor  Belle, 
crushed  and  but  half-conscious  of  the 
truth.  Philip,  riding  by  the  side  of 
the  litter,  felt  there  was  something 
exasperating  in  the  absolute  in- 
significance of  the  whole  affair.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  some  one  must  be 
to  blame,  as  if  something  could  surely 
have  been  done  to  avert  so  terrible  an 
ending  to  what  was,  after  all,  but  a 
storm  in  a  tea-cup.  But  then  neither 
he,  nor  the  authorities  who  had  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  were  in 
possession  of  that  master-key  to  the 
whole  position  which  was  to  be  found 
in  Shunker  Das's  desire  for  revenge. 
For  he  had  worked  carefully,  leaving 
scarcely  a  trace  behind  him ;  and 
though  Kirpo  came  forward  boldly  to 
declare  his  responsibility,  her  palpable 
motive  for  spite  discredited  her  state- 
ments. Besides,  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  inquiry  it  became  clear  that 
John  Baby's  murder  by  Bamu  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his 
action  in  regard  to  the  water ;  and 
however  absurd  the  man's  jealousy 
might  seem,  it  was  certainly  sufficient 
to  explain  the  rancour  with  which 
Kirpo's  husband  had  set  himself  to 
conspire  against  the  Englishman.  It 
was  evident  therefore  that  the  latter 
had  met  his  death  not  from  his 
harshness  towards  the  people,  but 
from  the  good-nature  with  which  he 
had  originally  espoused  the  woman's 
cause.  Both  Philip  Marsden  and  the 
Khan  could  only  witness  to  the 
freedom  from  all  attempt  at  personal 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  crowd, 
even  when  John  Baby  had  thrown 
himself  among  the  workers  and  taken 
a  spade  from  them  by  force  ;  while  the 
subsequent  burning  and  looting  of  the 
factory  was  evidently  a  later  impulse 
caused  by  the  rage  of  the  survivors  at 
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the  loss  of  their  companions.  The 
whole  affair,  in  short,  being  one  of 
those  perfectly  maddening  mistakes 
and  misapprehensions  which  serve 
sometimes  to  emphasise  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  life  in  our  Indian 
Empire. 

All  this,  or  most  of  it  was  in  due 
time  dinned  into  the  widow's  ears  bv 
kindly  but  strange  voices ;  for  there 
was  one  familiar  voice  which  she 
dreaded  to  hear  because  the  owner 
knew  of  something  which  the  others 
did  not  know,  something  she  could 
not  rememher  without  despair.  So 
day  after  day  she  lay  in  the  spare 
room  of  the  head  official's  house, — 
that  spare  room  which  shelters  such 
an  odd  variety  of  guests,  the  travel- 
ling member  of  Parliament,  the 
widow,  the  homeward  and  outward 
bound,  the  dying,  sometimes  the 
de^d ;  and  when  Philip's  name  was 
mentioned  she  would  turn  her  head 
away  and  beg  to  be  left  alone  a  little 
longer,  just  a  little  long^*.  Hurt  as 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  at  her  avoid- 
ance of  him,  he  understood  the  reason 
of  it  all  too  well,  and  waited  patiently. 
Then  the  last  day  of  his  leave  came 
and  he  sent  to  say  he  must  see  her 
before  he  left ;  so  Belle,  white  as  her 
widow's  cap,  nerved  herself  for  the 
interview  with  the  man  whom  she  had 
preferred  before  her  dead  hushand. 
That  is  how,  in  her  abject  remorse, 
she  put  it  to  herself.  She  had  chosen 
her  lover.  The  natural  indignation 
at  deceit,  the  generous  instinct,  the 
sense  of  injustice  which  had  forced 
her  to  the  decision  were  all  forgotten 
before  the  memory  of  those  minutes 
of  delay.  How  could  she  meet 
Philip, — Philip,  round  whose  neck 
she  had  thrown  her  arms  while  defy- 
ing the  husband  whom  she  had  sent 
alone  to  seek  death  ]  That  Philip 
had  refused  to  play  the  part  she  gave 
him,  that  he  had  forced  her  to 
play  a  better  one  herself,  brought  her 
no  comfort.  She  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  scene  as  it  affected  her 
and  the  dead  man  to  care  what  Philip 
had   said  or  done.     The  very  fact  of 


his  entering  into  it  at  all  was  an 
offence.  She  would  not  consider  him 
in  the  least,  except  to  tell  herself 
that  she  was  also  responsible  to  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  money.  To  this 
additional  self-reproach  she  clung 
firmly  as  if  to  a  protection,  and  when 
she  saw  him  pausing  for  half  a  second 
at  the  first  glimpse  of  her  in  her 
widow's  weeds,  she  thrust  it  forward 
hastily,  like  a  shield  against  his 
sympathy. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  began  coldly ; 
**  it  was  not  his  fault.  He  did  his 
hest  about  the  money,  and  now  you 
have  lost  it  all." 

A  sort  of  irritated  amazement  came 
over  him.  What  did  he  care  for  the 
money  1  Why  should  she  be  fretting 
over  it  when  his  thoughts  were  full 
of  her  only?  He  looked  into  her 
sad  eyes  with  a  certain  impatience; 
the  old  impatience  at  seeing  her  un- 
happy ;  the  old  eagerness  to  rouse 
her  into  hope.  "  Oh  Belle  !  what  does 
all  that  matter?  Don't  look  so 
miaerable  over  it,  for  pity's  sake  ! " 

She  drew  her  hand  from  his,  slowly, 
with  her  eyes  full  on  his  face. 
"  You  are  fond  of  saying  that.  But 
how  can  I  look  anything  else  when  I 
killed  my  husband  1 " 

**  Belle  ! "  The  horrified  surprise 
in  his  tone  scarcely  expressed  his 
bewilderment,  for  he  had  little  expe- 
rience of  women  or  the  morbid  ex- 
aggerations in  which,  at  times,  they 
find  a  positive  relief.  "  Belle,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  How  can  you  say  such 
things  ? " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  hiding  the 
truth  from  ourselves  ?  "  she  answered 
almost  with  satisfaction  at  her  own  self- 
torture.  She  had  not  meant,  at  least  she 
thought  she  had  not  meant,  to  broach 
the  subject  at  all ;  but  now  that  it 
was  begun  she  threw  herself  into  it 
without  reserve.  "  You  know  as  well 
as  possible  that  it  was  I  who  really 
killed  him,  I  who  prevented  your 
being  in  time  to  save  him." 

There  was  more  pity  than 
amazement  in  his  voice  now.  "  Have 
you   been   tormenting   yourself   with 
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that  thought  all  these  long  days? 
Poor  child,  no  wonder  you  have 
been  miserable !  Belle,  my  dear,  it 
isn't  true.  You  know  yourself, — 
surely  you  must  know  it  isn't  true." 

**  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,"  she 
interrupted  quickly,  with  a  dull  hard 
voice.  **I  kept  you,  and  you  were 
too  late.  Nothing  can  alter  that.  It 
is  the  truth." 

"  It  is  nob  the  truth,"  he  answered 
quietly.  "  If  you  had  but  let  me  see 
you  at  first  I  might  have  spared  you 
this  unnecessary  pain.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  insisted  on  seeing 
you,  but — "  he  went  on  after  a  slight 
pause,  **  but  I  respected  your  wishes, 
because " 

**  Because  you  knew  I  had  reason 
to  dread  seeing  you  !  "  she  broke  in 
passionately.  **  Because  you  knew  it 
was  I  who  killed  him  !  Because  you 
were  afraid  !  Don't  deny  it,  Philip  ; 
you  knew, — yes,  you  knew  why." 

He  stood  before  her  manly  and  strong, 
pitiful  yet  full  of  vexation.  "  I  will  not 
have  you  say  such  things — of  me  at  any 
rate.  Belle.  I  will  not  even  have  you 
think  them  of  me;  or  of  yourself 
either.  In  your  heart  of  hearts  you 
know  they  are  not  true.  True  ! — they 
are  lies.  Belle,  wicked  lies.  You  have 
been  working  yourself  up  in  your 
loneliness  to  believe  something  im- 
possible, preposterous,  and  it  is  my 
fault  for  letting  you  be  lonely.  I  was 
not  too  late.  No  power  on  earth 
-could  have  saved  John.  I  was  there 
Armed,  ready ;  the  Khan  was*  there 
also  with  drawn  sword ;  yet  we  could 
not  save  him.  No  one  could  have 
saved  him.     TJtat  is  the  truth." 

**  If  you  had  gone  sooner,"  she  mur- 
mured, pressing  her  hands  tightly 
together  till  the  rings  on  them  cut  and 
hurt,  as  if  she  were  glad  of  pain,  of 
something  to  appease  her  own  self-con- 
demnation ;  "if  you  had  not  been 
delayed,  you  might  have  persuaded  him 
to  be  more  cautious." 

Philip  almost  smiled,  a  smile  of 
vexed  surprise  at  her  perversity. 
*'  My  dear  Belle  !  Am  I  a  man  to 
preach  caution  when  I  am  opposed  ? 


Was  John  a  man  to  listen  to  such 
caution  when  the  time  for  action  had 
come  ?  Nonsense !  I  don't  wish  to 
be  hard,  dear ;  1  don't  say,  mind  you, 
that  the  remembrance  of  his  anger 
is  not  very  bitter — God  only  knows 
how  bitter — for  you  to  bear.  But, 
Belle,  if  he  knows  anything  now,  he 
knows  that  he  was  wrong." 

"  He  was  not  wrong ;  he  was  right. 
I  chose  you  and  forsook  him." 

Philip  gave  a  little  impatient  shake 
of  his  head,  then  walked  away  to  the 
window  feeling  how  hopeless  it  was  to 
argue  with  a  woman  in  Belle's  position. 
A  man  was  absolutely  helpless  before 
such  weakness  and  such  strength. 
Yet,  after  a  pause,  he  returned  to  the 
attack  by  a  side  route.  "Besides," 
he  said,  coming  back  to  where  she  was 
seated,  and  standing  besides  her  rest- 
ing one  hand  on  the  back  of  her  chair, 
**  it  was  not  really  you  who  delayed 
me.  It  was  something  else  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  If  I  had  seen  you 
I  would  have  told  you,  but  there  was  no 
use  mentioning  it  to  others  because 
the  man  had  gone  and  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  done.  It  was  Afzul  kept 
me.  He  came  to  my  room  when  I 
went  to  fetch  my  revolver,  and  barred 
the  door.  He  wanted  me  to  listen  as 
you  did.  I  think  he  was  mad,  but  I 
had  to  fire  ere  he  would  let  me  pass. 
You  see  it  was  he  who  delayed  me, 
not  you.  One  reason  why  I  did  not 
mention  it  was  this;  the  man  was  a 
deserter,  but  he  had  saved  my  life  and, 
— I  think — I  think  he  must  have  been 
mad." 

But  Belle  made  no  answer.  With 
her  head  resting  on  her  hand  she 
was  frowning  slightly  in  pursuit  of 
a  fugitive  memory.  "  Afzul  I  "  she 
echoed  at  last  in  puzzled  tones.  "  I 
had  quite  forgotten ;  but  surely  he 
came  to  me  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  gave  me  something  and  he  said 
something  ;  surely  about  Dick  !  Could 
it  have  been  about  Dick  ? " 

Her  eyes  sought  Philip's  for  the  first 
time  with  appeal,  and  be  was  sorry  to 
chill  the  interest  in  them  with  a 
negative.      Yet     what    could     Afzul 
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possibly  have  to  say  about  poor  Dick 
Smith  ]  "  Hardly,  I  should  think  ;  I 
doubt  if  they  ever  met  even  at 
Faizapore.  But  this  reminds  me, — 
you  had  something  tight  clasped  in 
your  hand  when  I  found  you  close  to 
the  river, — so  close, — did  they  tell  you 
how  close  it  was  to  death,  my  dear, — 
when  I  came  upon  you  lying —  %  Oh 
Belle,  so  close ! " 

"Something  in  my  hand,"  echoed 
Belle  coldly.  "What  did  you  do 
with  it  ? " 

**  Like  you  1  had  forgotten,"  said 
Philip  recovering  from  the  break  in 
his  voice.  "  I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of 
my  coat  when  I  was  trying  to  bring 
you  back  to  consciousness  in  the  hut. 
I  dare  say  it  is  there  still.  Shall  I  go 
and  see? " 

Her  affirmative  sent  him  away 
relieved  at  the  more  human  interest 
in  her  face.  A  minute  afterwards  he 
returned  with  a  little  brocaded  packet 
looking  as  if  it  had  lain  in  damp 
lodgings.  "  I  hope  it  isn't  hurt,"  he 
said  lightly  ;  "  but  having  no  servant 
here,  my  clothes  have  dried  as  best 
they  could,  and  it  feels  rather  pulpy  ; 
but  open  it  and  see  what  parting  gift 
that  inexplicable  compound  of  fidelity 
and  treachery  left  behind  him.  He 
had  a  great  admiration  for  you, 
Belle." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  after  all.  It  is 
for  you,"  she  replied  after  a  pause,  as 
she  smoothed  out  the  long  blue  enve- 
lope which  had  been  rolled  round  a 
smaller  packet.  "At  least  I  think 
so.  The  writing  above  is  smudged 
but  *  Marsden,  101st  Sikhs '  is  quite 
clear.  Look  at  it,  while  I  open  the 
other." 

He  took  the  letter  from  her  calmly, 
without  a  misgiving.  His  first  glance 
at  it,  however,  roused  a  sudden  doubt, 
a  sudden  memory  ;  but  ere  he  had 
grasped  the  meaning  of  his  own 
thoughts.  Belle's  hand  was  on  his  arm, 
and  her  voice  appealing  to  him  in  a 
new,  glad  tone  of  hope.  "  Oh,  Philip, 
it  is  Dick's  ring !  I  have  seen  him 
wear  it, — so  often  ;  I  can't  be  mis- 
taken.    It  is  Dick's  ring, — can  he  be 


alive, — is  he, — do  you  think  he  can  be 
alive  still  ? " 

For  an  instant  they  stood  so,  she 
like  a  resurrection  of  her  girlhood,  he 
stupidly  staring  at  a  curious  dark 
stain  blotting  out  part  of  the  address. 
Then  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon 
him,  and  his  hand  clenched  in 
growing  passion.  "  No  1 "  he  said 
fiercely,  and  his  voice  was  almost  a 
whisper  at  first.  **  No  I  This  is  his 
will, — the  will  I  would  not, — Af  zul ! 
My  God  I  Afzul  had  it  all  the  time  ! 
He  must  have  been  on  the  Pass, — 
Ah  I  I  remember, — the  suhculary — 
those  others,  all  his  enemies, — He  must 
have  killed  the  boy — No,  Belle  !  he  is 
dead  !  dead  ! " 

His  horror,  his  anger,  burst  bounds. 
He  forgot  everything  else  in  the  wild 
hatred  which  rose  up  in  him  against 
the  murderer,  as  he  strode  up  and 
down  the  room,  silent  for  the  most 
part,  but  every  now  and  again  break- 
ing out  into  a  passionate  regret. 
Why  had  he  been  so  blind  ^  To 
think  that  all  the  time  this  man  had 
nursed  him,  all  the  time  he  had  taken 
so  many  benefits  from  that  hand,  it 
had  been  red  with  poor,  brave  Dick's 
blood.  Why  had  he  not  shot  the 
scoundrel  when  he  had  the  chance? 

But  Belle  stood  as  he  had  left 
her,  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand 
still  caressing  the  ring  which,  half 
unconsciously,  she  had  slipped  to  the 
third  finger  of  her  left,  where,  over- 
large  for  the  slender  resting-place,  it 
almost  hid  the  golden  circlet  of  her 
wedding-ring.  Her  eyes,  soft  with  a 
great  tenderness,  seemed  to  see  nothing 
but  a  young  face  eager  in  its  plea  for 
toleration.  Dick,  poor  Dick !  Had 
anything  better  than  his  love  ever 
come  into  her  life  ]  The  sight  of  her 
as  she  stood  almost  with  a  smile  on 
her  face  brought  a  new  element  into 
Philip's  thoughts.  All  that  time, 
while  Belle  had  been  beating  her 
wings  against  the  cage,  Afzul  had 
been  walking  about  with  release  in 
his  pocket.  "  It  is  God's  will"  The 
scene  in  the  verandah  at  Saudaghur, 
on  the  first  night  of  their  return  &om 
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death  occurred  to  Philip's  mind,  as 
such  forgotten  incidents  do  when  time 
has  shown  their  true  significance, 
making  him  realise  more  clearly  than 
he  had  ever  done  before  in  his  life 
what  mere  shuttlecocks  in  the  game 
of  Fate  the  strongest-willed  may 
sometimes  be.  A  certain  defiant  re- 
volt made  him  cross  to  where  Belle 
stood  and  put  his  arm  around  her, 
as  if  to  claim  her.  *  *  The  Fates  have  been 
against  us,  my  darling,*'  he  whispered 
passionately,  "against  us  all  along  1 " 

She  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  him, 
scarcely  seemed  to  notice  his  touch. 
In  truth  she  had  forgotten  him, 
forgotten  even  her  troubles.  "  Philip," 
she  said,  and  there  was  a  strange 
thrill  in  her  voice,  "if  we  had  only 
known,  he  could  have  told  us  what 
Dick  did.  It  was  something  very 
"brave,  I  know  ;  but  if  we  could  only 
be  sure  what  it  was." 

Before  the  eyes  full  of  a  great  ten- 
derness which  were  raised  to  his, 
he  felt  as  far  beneath  her  in  his 
•seliishness  as  she  had  seemed  to  him 
but  just  now  in  her  morbid  weakness. 
How  could  he  be  angry  with  her? 
How  could  he  even  blame  her  1 

And  yet  when  he  left  her  room  at 
length,  he  looked  so  dispirited  that 
the  little  Irish  doctor  coming  in  on 
his  daily  visit  to  Mrs.  Baby,  felt 
impelled  to  clap  him  on  the  back  and 
remark  somewhat  inconsequently  that 
women,  God  bless  *em  !  were  only  occa- 
sionally responsible  for  their  words ; 
certainly  not  when  their  nerves  were 
jangled  and  out  of  tune.  Whereat 
Philip's  pride  rose  at  the  very  idea 
that  the  bystanders  understood,  or 
thought  they  understood,  the  position. 
Perhaps  they  were  even  now  specula- 
ting how  soon  those  two  would  give  up 
mourning  and  be  married.  The  only 
drop  of  comfort  came  from  Mildred 
Van  Milder,  who  had  come  to  be 
with  Belle,  and  take  her  back  to  the 
little  house  at  Missouri  when  she 
was  fit  to  travel.  And  her  consolation 
consisted  in  a  tearful  remark  that 
Belle  had  far  better  have  married 
Dick  Smith.     He  was  very  young,  of 


course,  and  had  no  money,  but  Charlie 
AUsop  hadn't  any  either,  and  yet  she 
wouldn't  change  him  for  all  the  lega- 
cies in  the  world.     The  news  of  the 
discovery  of   Dick's  will  was  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  and  even  found  its  way 
into  the  daily  papers,  much  to  Philip's 
annoyance.     Otherwise  the  fact  itself 
was^  a    great    relief,    since   it   gave 
Belle  independence  and  removed  the 
fear  of  her  choosing  poverty  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  help ;  a  choice  which  in 
her  present  frame  of  mind  seemed  a 
foregone    conclusion.      At   the   same 
time  it  was  likely  to  raise  a  new  crop 
of    difficulties,   for    three    years    had 
passed  by  since  the  money  bad  fallen 
in  to  the   charity,  and  a  long    time 
must  elapse  before    it   could    be    re- 
covered, if  indeed  it  could  be  recovered 
at  all.     Luckily  it  was  not  difficult  to 
prove     the     will,     despite    the  pecu- 
liarities of    its    custody.      To    begin 
with  it  was  in  Dick's   own   writing, 
and  the  old  Kh&n  was  able  to  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  having  seen  both 
envelope  and  ring    in    the    Pathan's 
possession,  and  bear  out  the  fact  that 
Philip  had  taken  the  brocaded  packet 
from  Belle's   hand  in  the  hut.     The 
question  as  to  how  Afzul  had  come  by 
it    was,   in    Philip's   opinion,    all   too 
clear  ;  especially  when  inquiry  proved 
that  the  Pathan  had  at  any  rate  been 
on  the  Peiwar  Pass  about  the  time  of 
the   murder.     So   far   good ;    the   re- 
mainder, however,  was  more  puzzling, 
and  Philip  felt  that  Belle  made  a  wise 
decision  in  refusing   to   disturb   any 
existing   arrangements   until,  as   she 
put  it,  *'  time  should  show  what  she 
ought  to  do."     The  doctors  strongly 
advised  her  going  home  to  England  as 
soon  as  the  advent  of  th*e  rains  should 
make    the    long    railway   journey  to 
Bombay      possible.       The     complete 
change  would  give  her  the  best  chance 
of  recovering  the  shock,  and  she  could 
then  see  with  her  own  eyes  how  the 
money    had    been    spent,    and    what 
portion  of  it,  if  any,  she  would  care  to 
leave  in  its  present  employment. 

*'  I  shall  meet  you  in   Delhi,"   he 
wrote  in  reply  to  the  letter  in  which 
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she  gave  him  her  final  decision,  ''and 
see  you  safe  to  Bombay.  To  begin 
with,  there  are  one  or  two  little 
business  formalities  which  require  my 
presence  as  executor,  and  then  I  must 
see  you  once  more.  There  is  to  be  a 
punitive  expedition  over  the  frontier 
in  spring,  so  leave  will  be  impossible 
until  the  cold  weather  after  next,  and 
that  is  a  long  time.  I  may  never  see 
you  again.** 

She  read  these  words  as  she  sate  on  the 
window-seat  of  the  little  drawing-room 
where  she  had  read  the  news  of  his 
death  three  years  before.    Three  years ! 
was  it  only  three  years  since,  with  her 
eyes  still  wet  with  the  tears  she  did  not 
understand,  she  had  gone  out  into  the 
mist  and  the  rain  to  find  that  vision  of 
a  sunlit  world  at  her  feet  with  John 
Raby  standing  at  her  side  %    And  now 
he  was  dead,  dead  in  anger,  while  tears, 
far  more  bitter  than  those  she  had  shed 
at  the  thought  of  Philip's  death,  came 
to  her  eyes  with  the  thought  of  seeing 
him  again.      Yet  the  world  seemed  to 
have  stood  still  otherwise ;  the  little 
room,  the  slanting  pines,  the  drifts  of 
cloud  over  the  hills,  even  Maud  in  the 
rocking-chair,  and   Mrs.    Stuart   still 
aggressive  in  her  tears  and  widow's 
caps ; — for  the  good  lady  had  ordered 
a  new  one  in   anticipation  of  Belle's 
visit,  moved  thereto  by  an   ill-defined 
but  very  kindly  impulse  of  sympathy. 
But  Belle  did  not  know  this  ;  she  only 
saw   that   sameness    which   is  almost 
irritating   when    we    ourselves    have 
changed  so  much.      She  used  to  sit  in 
the  little  room  where  she  had  slept  the 
night  before  her  wedding,  and  wonder 
what  she  had  done  to  bring  herself  into 
this  position ;  herein,  for  once,  agreeing 
with  Philip,  who  far  away  with  his 
regiment  asked  himself  many  and  many 
a  time  what  either  of  them  had  done 
of  which  they  needed  to  be  ashamed. 

Meanwhile  the  little  household  went 
on  its  monotonous  way  contentedly. 
Charlie  was  at  school,  much  improved, 
and  glad  of  Belle's  presence ;  partly 
because  he  was  fond  of  her,  partly  be- 
cause she  occupied  his  room  and  thus 
prevented   that  weekly  return   home 


from  Saturday  to  Monday  at  which  he 
was  beginning  to  grow  restive,  since  it 
was  almost  as  derogatory  to  dignity 
as  being  a  home-boarder.  Mrs.  Stuart 
employed  herself  in  weeping  plaxsidly 
over  Belle's  misfortunes,  and  paying 
visits  to  her  friends,  during  which  she 
darkly  hinted  that  she  had  always  been 
against  the  match  ;  for  Mr.  Raby  had 
played  ecarie,  and  though  of  coarse  he 
had  not  lost  his  money  that  way,  it  was 
not  conirne  il  faut  in  a  young  civilian. 
Maud  was  growing  older  in  the  rocking- 
chair,  and  inclined,  as  ever,  to  resent 
other  people's  tears.  "  I  don't  think 
Belle  is  so  much  to  be  pitied  after  all,'^ 
she  cried  captiously.  "  Other  people 
are  not  always  having  legacies  left 
them,  and  X30,000  means  more  to  a 
widow  than  to  a  married  woman.  Be- 
sides, she  needn't  remain  a  widow  unless 
she  likes  ;  Philip  Marsden  has  been  in 
love  with  her  all  the  time."  Whereat 
Mildred  signing  her  daily  letter  to 
Charlie  Allsop,  with  a  flourish  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  heiress- 
of  millions,  interrupted  her  sister 
hotly.  '*  I  think  it's  a  beastly  shame 
to  say  so  all  the  same,  Maudie.  I 
dare  say  it's  true  ;  but  I'm  sure  if  any 
one  said  such  things  of  me  when 
1  was  a  widow,  I'd  never  marry  the 
man.  No,  not  if  I  liked  him  ever  so 
much  !  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is :  Belle 
has  had  a  hard  time  of  it ;  and  if  poor 
Dick  were  only  here  as  well  as  his 
money,  I  believe  she  would  marry  him 
and  be  happy." 

**  My  dear  girls  !  "  expostulated 
their  mother  feebly,  "her  husband 
is  not  six  weeks  dead  till  next  Tuesday. 
If  any  one  had  suggested  marriage  to 
me  when  poor  Colonel  Stuart " 

"  Oh,  that  is  different,  mamma,' ^ 
retorted  Mildred  impatiently.  "  Belle 
only  married  John  by  mistake.  Lots 
of  girls  do  the  same  thing.  Mabel  has, 
with  her  Major,  but  then  she  will  never 
find  it  out,  so  it  doesn't  matter. 
Charlie  says " 

"  Oh,  if  Charlie  says  anything  that 
settles  the  matter,"  broke  in  Maud 
peevishly.  "  I  wish  you  two  would  get 
married,   and   then   you   would    soon 
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cease  to  think  each  other  perfectiou. 
For  my  part,  I  consider  Belle  is  not  to 
be  pitied.  She  has  plenty  of  money, 
and  by  and  by  she  will  have  a  baby  to 
amuse  her  when  she's  tired  of  other 
things.  What  more  can  any  woman 
want]  I'm  very  sorry  for  her  now, 
but  grief  doesn't  last  for  ever,  and 
after  all  she  never  was  in  love  with 
John.     That's  one  comfort." 

Perhaps  if  Belle  had  been  asked  she 
might  have  denied  the  last  statement. 
If  she  had  loved  him,  the  past  would 
certainly  have  been  less  of  a  regret, 
the  future  less  of  a  fear.  What  was 
to  be  the  end  of  it  all  1  That  question 
clamoured  for  answer  as  the  big  ship 
began  to  slide  from  its  moorings. 
Leaning  over  the  taffrail,  her  eyes 
heavy  with  unshed  tears,  she  could  see 
nothing  but  Philip  standing  bareheaded 
in  the  boat  which  slipped  landwards  so 
fast.  A  minute  before  his  hands  bad 
been  in  hers,  his  kind  voice  faltering 
good-bye  in  her  ears.  And  now  ? 
Suddenly  her  clasped  lingers  opened  in 
a  gesture  of  entreaty.  "  Philip  !  "  she 
whispered.    **  Come  back,  come  back  I  " 

But  the  swirl  of  the  screw  had 
caught  the  boat  and  Major  Marsden 
was  in  his  place  at  the  tiller-ropes,  his 
face  set  landwards.  The  rowers  bent 
to  their  oars  and  so,  inch  by  inch,  yard 
by  yard,  the  rippling  sunlit  water  grew 
between  those  two.  Was  that  to  be 
the  end  ? 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Seven  years !  Time  enough,  so 
physiologists  tell  us,  for  the  whole 
structure  of  the  body  to  be  worn  out 
and  renewed  again.  And  for  the 
mind  ?  Is  it  to  be  allowed  no  chance 
of  change,  no  throwing  aside  of  effete 
matter,  no  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  a  fixed  body  of  opinions,  thoughts, 
and  emotions  ?  That  would  be  hard 
indeed.  Yet  Belle  Raby,  for  she  was 
Belle  Kaby  still,  had  altered  little 
either  outwardly  or  inwardly  in  the 
seven  years  which  had  passed  since 
she  stood  leaning  over  the  taffrail 
watching  a  boat  slip  landwards,  and 


asking  herself  if  that  was  to  be  the 
end  of  it  all.  Perhaps  this  lack  of 
change  was  the  less  remarkable 
because,  as  she  leant  over  the  wicket- 
gate  looking  into  the  lane  beyond, 
she  was  still  watching  and  waiting, 
and  asking  herself  what  the  end  was 
to  be.  Not  as  she  had  done  then  ; 
for  then  she  had  been  in  a  state  of 
nervous  collapse  and  unable  to  judge 
fairly  of  anything  or  any  one,  of  her- 
self least  of  all. 

To  do  her  justice,  this  state  of 
mind  had  not  lasted  long ;  indeed 
Belle  found  herself  facing  the  white 
cliffs  of  England,  and  the  un- 
certain future  awaiting  her  there 
with  more  equanimity  than  she  would 
have  deemed  possible  or  even  proper 
a  month  before.  The  long  journey 
home, — that  slow  passaging  day  after 
day  towards  a  set  haven  regardless  of 
storm  or  calm, — the  imperturbable 
decision  of  the  big  ship  which  seems 
to  have  absorbed  your  weakness  in  its 
strength,  the  knowledge  that  day  and 
night,  night  and  day,  while  you  forget, 
the  engines  like  a  great  heart  are 
throbbing  on  purposefully  across  the 
pathless  sea, — all  this  has  worked 
many  a  miracle  of  healing  in  mind 
and  body  exhausted  by  the  struggle 
for  existence.  It  wrought  one  for 
Belle,  luckily,  since  the  future  held 
many  a  difficulty.  Despite  them  all  as, 
seven  years  afterwards,  she  stood 
bareheaded  in  the  cool  English  sun- 
shine she  looked  wonderfully  young, 
happy,  even  though  those  seven  years 
had  been  the  fateful  ones  which  find 
a  woman  in  the  twenties  and  leave 
her  in  the  thirties.  True  it  is  that 
wisdom,  either  of  this  world  or  the 
next,  brings  a  sadness  to  most  eyes, 
but  in  this  case  a  sweetness  had  come 
with  it  which  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  loss  of  gaiety.  In  fact 
Belle  Baby  had  never  looked  more 
attractive  than  she  did  as  she  stood 
in*  a  white  dress  with  a  crimson 
rose  tucked  away  in  the  lace  at  her 
throat  leaning  over  the  wicket-gate 
and  waiting, —  waiting  for  what? 

Fop  Philip  of  course.    Ten  o'clock 
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had  just  chimed  from  a  church-tower 
close  by,  and  the  time  between 
that  and  the  half-hour  had  belonged 
for  years  to  her  best  friend.  Some- 
times during  those  short  thirty 
minutes  of  a  busy  day  she  wrote  to 
him ;  sometimes,  as  now,  she  stood 
watching  for  him  with  tolerable 
certainty  that,  if  steamers  and  trains 
were  punctual,  he  would  step  with 
bodily  presence  into  her  life  for  a  few 
weeks  ;  but  most  often  she  was  setting 
time  and  space,  and  absence,  and  all 
the  trivialities  which  clip  the  wings 
of  poor  humanity  at  defiance.  In 
other  words  she  was  allowing  her 
imagination  to  get  the  better  of  her 
common  sense.  That  is  one  way  of 
putting  it.  Another  is  possible  to 
those  who,  like  Belle,  have  learnt  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  outside 
world  exists  for  each  one  of  us,  not  in 
itself,  but  in  the  effect  which  it 
produces  on  our  consciousness.  Two 
women  are  grinding  at  the  mill ;  the 
one  weeps  over  the  task,  the  other 
smiles,  just  as  they  choose  to  weep  or 
smile.  The  secret  of  the  emotion  lies 
not  in  the  cosmic  touch  itself,  but  in  the 
way  the  consciousness  receives  it,  and 
in  the  picture  which  the  imagination 
draws  of  our  own  condition.  The  ab- 
stract truth,  the  actual  reality  affects 
us  not  at  all.  So  Belle  Baby,  as  she 
looked  out  to  the  wild  roses  in  the 
hedgerow  and  the  yellow  butterflies 
fluttering  over  the  gray  bloom  of  the 
flowering  grasses,  saw  nothing  of  the 
placid  English  landscape  spread  before 
her  eyes.  She  was  standing  on  a  far- 
away Indian  platform  where  the 
crows  sate  on  the  railings  cawiug 
irrelatively,  and  a  tall  man  in  undress 
uniform  was  listening  to  those  6rst 
words,— "It  is  father."  That  had 
been  the  beginning  of  it  all ;  the 
keynote  both  of  the  discords  and 
harmony  of  the  whole.  Then  sud- 
denly, as  irrelatively  perhaps  as  the 
cawing  of  the  crows,  the  scene  changed. 
The  flood  of  sunshine  faded  to  mirk 
«and  fog;  such  mirk  and  fog  as 
humanity  and  its  ways  create  in 
London  on  a  dull  November  day.     An 


atmosphere  of  civilisation  and  culture, 
say  some.  Perhaps ;  but  if  so,  civilis- 
ation with  all  its  advantages  is  apt 
to  smell  nasty.  She  saw  a  man  and  a 
woman  standing  opposite  each  other  in 
a  London  lodging  in  a  London  fog.  But 
five  minutes  before  Philip  had  come 
into  it  buoyantly,  decisively,  bringing 
with  him  a  memory  of  sunshine  and 
purer  air.  Now  he  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  grey  square  of  the  window, 
his  hands  stretched  out  to  her  in  some- 
thing between  command  and  entreaty. 
"  Belle !  put  down  the  child  and  let 
me  speak  to  you.'*  And  then  for  the 
first  time,  she  had  gone  over  to  him 
with  the  child  still  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  him.  "Jack  will  not  trouble 
me,  dear,"  she  said ;  "  he  is  such  a  quiet 
little  mite.  Come,  let  us  sit  down  and 
talk  it  over." 

Now  when  lovers  fall  to  talking 
hand  in  hand  it  is  proper,  even  in 
0  novel,  to  avert  one's  head  and  smile, 
saying  that  the  conversation  can  have 
no  possible  interest  to  outsiders.  Or 
if  a  sentence  or  two  be  suggested  it  is 
necessary  to  insist  that  love,  divine 
love,  can  only  find  its  first  expression 
in  mere  foolishness.  Belle  and  Philip 
therefore  could  evidently  not  have 
been  lovers,  for  they  talked  serious 
and  sound  good  sense  while  the  year- 
old  Jack  with  his  wide  wistful  eyes  lay 
in  his  mother's  arms  and  listened  to  it 
all.  What  was  it  to  him  if  more 
than  once  a  reluctant  tear  fell  on  bis 
tiny  wrinkled  hands,  and  more  than 
once  Philip's  voice  trembled  and  then 
stopped  a  while  ?  What  were  such 
emotions  to  a  life  which  had  come  into 
the  world  barred  from  them  for  ever  % 
For  Belle's  child  would  never  be  as 
other  children  are  ;  so  much  was  cer- 
tain ;  whether  he  would  ever  need  her 
care  more  than  another's  was  yet  to 
be  seen.  But  it  was  strange,  she 
seemed  to  hear  herself  saying  in  a 
calm  voice,  the  steadiness  of  which 
surprised  her  even  at  the  time,  that 
poor  Dick's  legacy  had  gone  to  a 
hospital  for  just  such  poor  little  God- 
stricken  children. 

"Don't,     Belle,— don't,    for    pity's 
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sake, — I  can't  bear  it.*'  That  had 
been  the  man's  cry,  bringing  home  to 
her  the  fact  that  she  and  Philip  had 
changed  places.  In  the  old  days  a 
duty  had  lain  between  them ;  a  duty 
lay  between  them  now.  Why  had  she 
seen  evil  and  shame  in  this  man's  love 
then,  and  find  none  in  it  now  1  Then 
he  had  been  calm  and  she  had  fretted. 
Now  with  another  man's  child  in  her 
arms,  and  just  the  same  love  in  her 
heart,  she  had  the  decision,  and  he 
the  restless  pain.  In  those  days 
no  thought  of  such  love  as  deals 
in  marriage  had  ever  arisen  between 
them  ;  but  now  Philip  had  come  all 
the  way  from  India  full  of  a  man's 
determination  to  end  the  story  in 
what  the  world  said  was  the  only 
possible,  natural,  or  moral  ending  to 
any  love-story.  And  on  such  stories 
as  theirs  the  worldly  verdict  runs 
thus  :  they  bad  loved  each  other  when 
they  could  not  marry,  which  was  very 
wrong ;  but  a  kindly  Providence 
having  removed  the  unnecessary  hus- 
band, they  could  marry,  which  set 
everything  right. 

The  mirk  and  fog  settled  very  closely 
round  them  as  they  sate  by  the  fire ; 
closer  on  Philip  than  on  Belle,  for  it 
was  his  turn  now  to  be  scared  by  the 
phantom  of  foregone  conclusions. 
What  he  had  strenuously  denied  when 
the  position  ran  counter  to  his  pride, 
seemed  true  enough  now  that  it 
joined  issue  with  it.  He  loved  Belle, 
so  of  course  he  must  want  to  marry 
her.  The  two  things  were  synony- 
mous, when,  of  course,  there  was  a 
possibility  of  getting  married.  Yet 
Belle,  even  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
could  smile  as  she  told  him  that  her 
first  thought  in  life  lay  in  her 
arms ;  that  she  could  not  even  give 
him  hope  in  the  future,  or  bid 
him  wait;  since  the  waiting  might  be 
for  ever. 

That  had  been  more  than  five  years 
ago,  and  there  was  still  a  smile  on 
Belle  Raby's  face  as  she  roused  herself 
from  her  day-dreams,  looked  at  her 
watch,  and  turned  back  into  the 
garden.     Perhaps  be  had  missed  his 


train.  Well,  he  would  still  come  by  and 
by  to  see  how  magnificently  the  roses 
were  blooming  that  year.  There  were 
roses  everywhere ;  wild  in  the  hedge- 
rows, many-coloured  in  the  borders, 
white  in  the  trailing  sprays  that 
climbed  round  about  the  verandahs  of 
the  low  cottage  which  formed  one 
wing  of  a  plainer  yet  more  important 
building  beyond.  It  was  evidently  the 
later  addition  of  a  different  taste,  for 
the  surrounding  gardens  showed  a  like 
dissimilarity.  In  the  distance  open 
stretches  of  well-kept  lawns  and  wide 
gravelled  paths  civilised  commonplace  ; 
and  round  the  cottage  a  strip  almost 
wild  in  its  profusion  of  annuals,  its 
unpruned  roses,  and  the  encircling 
shade  of  tall  forest  trees  which  must 
have  stood  there  long  before  either 
the  cottage  or  the  pretentious  building 
beyond  had  been  thought  of ;  a  strip 
of  garden  suggestive,  even  to  a  casual 
observer,  of  a  less  conventional  fashion 
of  life  than  is  usual  in  the  old  country. 
To  Belle,  as  she  stooped  to  push  a 
tangle  of  larkspur  within  reasonable 
bounds,  it  served  as  a  reminiscence  of 
days  which  with  all  their  sadness  she 
never  ceased  to  regret.  She  envied 
Philip  often  ;  Philip  in  command  of 
his  regiment,  away  on  this  expedition 
or  that,  able  to  come  back  always  to 
the  sociable  yet  solitary  existence  so 
strangely  free  from  the  hurry  and 
strain  inseparable  from  life  in  the 
West;  Philip,  whose  name  was 
known  all  along  the  frontier  as  the 
boldest  soldier  on  it.  A  perfect  con- 
tent glowed  at  her  heart  for  him  as 
with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  she 
strolled  back  to  the  gate.  And  there 
he  was  at  last,  his  head  uncovered, 
his  pace  quickening  as  be  saw  her. 
Her  pulse  quickened  too,  but  she  com- 
posed herself  to  calm  ;  for  they  had  a 
little  game  to  play,  this  middle-aged 
man  and  woman,  which  they  had 
played  with  the  utmost  gravity  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  Fate  brought 
them  into  each  other's  presence. 

"  Your  train  is  a  .little  late  to-day, 
Phil,  isn't  it? "  she  asked  as  she  held 
the  gate  open  for  him. 
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"  Rather.  Have  you  been  waiting 
long  1 " 

His  voice  trembled  a  little  in  the 
effort  to  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course,  though  hers  did  not ;  but  then 
the  novelty  of  environment  was  greater 
for  him  than  for  her.  "  How  long  is 
it  this  time,  Phil  1  I  forget,  and  after 
all  what  does  it  matter  1  Come  and 
see  the  roses,  dear ;  there  are  such 
a  lot  out  this  morning." 

He  stopped  her  for  an  instant  by 
drawing  the  hand  he  held  towards 
him,  aud  clasping  it  in  both  of  his. 
**  More  roses  than  there  were  yester- 
day. Belle  1 "  he  asked  with  a  sort 
of  eager  certainty  in  his  tone. 

She  looked  at  him  fondly.  **Yes, 
more  than  yesterday  " — then  suddenly 
she  laughed  and  laid  her  other  hand 
on  his.  "  I  will  say  it,  dear,  since  it 
pleases  you.  There  are  more  roses 
to-day  because  you  have  come,  and 
this  is  holiday-time." 

Their  welcome  was  over ;  they 
had  stepped  for  a  time  into  each 
other's  lives.  A  ridiculous  pretence 
of  course ;  a  mere  attempt  to  make 
imagination  play  the  part  assigned 
since  all  eternity  to  facts.  But 
if  it  pleased  these  two,  or  if  it 
pleases  any  number  of  persons  who 
find  facts  are  btubborn  things,  why 
should  the  world  quarrel  with  it  1 
Belle  had  once  on  a  time  made  herself 
unnecessarily  miserable  by  imagining 
that  she  and  Philip  were  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  that,  since  love  was 
inextricably  bound  up  with  marriage 
or  the  desire  for  it,  she  must  be 
posing  as  the  heroine  of  the  third- 
rate  French  novel.  Her  consequent 
loss  of  self-respect  had  very  nearly 
spoiled  her  life,  and  even  Philip  had 
never  ventured  to  think  what  might 
have  happened  had  John  lived  to 
force  them  into  action.  The  un- 
reality of  her  past  fears  had  come 
home  to  Belle  however,  during  the 
long  months  when  she  had  waited  for 
her  last  legacy.  And  with  the  first 
sight  of  the  baby-face  whereon  Fate 
had  set  its  mark  of  failure  all  too 
clearly,  had  come  a  resolution  that  in 


the  future  nothing  but  her  own 
beliefs  should  rule  her  conduct.  Her 
life  and  Philip's  should  not  be  spoiled 
by  other  people's  ideas  ;  her  imngina- 
tion  should  be  her  slave,  not  her 
master.  So  much  and  more  she  had 
said  to  Philip  on  that  mirky  day 
when  in  his  first  disappointment  he 
had  declared  that  he  could  not  bear 
it.  But  that  had  been  five  years  ago, 
and  life  seemed  more  than  bearable  as 
he  walked  round  the  garden  with  her 
hand  drawn  through  his  arm  and  held 
there  caressingly.  A  man  who  is  in 
command*  of  a  regiment  in  which  he 
has  served  since  he  was  a  boy,  whose 
heart  is  in  his  profession,  whose  career 
has  been  successful,  has  other  interests 
in  life  besides  marriage ;  if  he  has 
not,  the  less  he  figures  as  a  hero,  even 
in  a  novel,  the  better. 

"It  is  like  Nilgunj,  isn't  it?"  said 
Belle  pointing  to  the  tangles  of 
flowers. 

"  With  a  difference.  You  can't 
grow  Marshal  Niel  roses  in  England. 
They  were, — well, — overpowering  as  I 
came  through.  Mildred  has  the 
garden  very  nice ;  you  would  hardly 
recognise  the  place.  The  trees  you 
planted  are  taller  than  the  house ;  but 
everything  grows  fast  in  India, — their 
eldest  girl  is  up  to  my  elbow.  Oh ! 
and  Maud  was  there  on  a  visit 
wearing  out  her  old  clothes.  She 
hasn't  forgiven  you  yet.  Belle,  for 
what  she  calls  throwing  away  your 
money  and  becoming  a  hospital  nurse. 
I  spent  some  time  in  trying  to  explain 
that  you  were  simply  spending  your 
money  in  the  way  which  pleased  you 
best,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  she  only  said 
that  caps  were  ncf  doubt  very 
becoming.  Why  don't  you  wear 
them.  Belle  1  You  always  tell  me  to 
take  what  pleasure  I  can  out  of  life, 
and  I  obey  orders." 

There  was  a  pause  ere  he  went  on. 
"  And  Charlie  is  quite  a  dandy.  More 
like  you.  Belle,  than  I  should  have 
thought  possible  from  my  recollection 
of  him  as  a  youngster  at  Faizapore. 
Allsop  gives  a  first-rate  account  of  him, 
says  he  is  working  splendidly.     And 
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Allsop  himself !  what  a  rare  good 
fellow  he  is,  with  just  that  touch 
of  determination  his  race  generally 
lack.  He  is  making  the  business  pay 
now ;  not  as  John  would  have  done 
of  course,  but  it  supports  them  and 
leaves  something  over  for  the  bloated 
capitalist.  Besides  it  is  so  much 
better  for  Charlie  than  loafing  about 
at  home  like  the  others." 

**  You  needn't  tell  me  that,  Phil," 
said  Belle  softly.  "Don't  you  think 
I  see  and  understand  all  the  good  you 
have  forced  from  what  promised  to  be 
evil  ? " 

"That  is  rather  strong,  isn't  it? 
It  would  most  likely  have  done  as 
well  without  my  interference ;  things 
generally  come  right  in  the  end, 
especially  if  you  trust  other  people. 
At  least  that  is  my  experience  in  the 
regiment.  By  the  way,  I  went  over 
to  see  the  old  Khan  when  I  was  at 
Nilgunj.  He  is  a  bit  broken,  though 
he  won't  allow  it,  by  his  wife's  death. 
Obstinate  old  hero  !  He  declares,  too, 
that  it  is  no  satisfaction  having  his 
son  back  from  the  Andamans  because 
he  is  only  out  on  ticket-of- leave.  He 
stickles  for  a  full  apology,  as  if  life 
would  be  unendurable  without  a 
grievance  of  some  kind  or  another. 
If  he  only  knew  how  I  hwd 
backstaired  and  earwigged  every 
official  on  the  list  over  that  business ! 
I  wasted  a  whole  month's  leave  at 
Simla, — which  I  might  have  saved  up 
and  spent  on  board  a  P.  and  O. 
steamer,  my  dear.  It  was  during  the 
rains  and  I  seemed  to  live  in  a  water- 
proof on  my  way  to  some  hurra  saJiih 
or  another.  But  my  pride  is  all 
broken  and  gone  to  bits.  Belle  ;  I 
Fhall  be  asking  the  authorities  for  a 
C.I.E.-ship  some  day  if  I  don't  take 
care.  Well !  the  old  man  sent  you  his. 
salaam  as  usual,  said  the  women  ruled 
the  roost  nowadays,  and  in  the  same 
breath  fell  foul  of  them  collectively 
because  his  daughter-in-law  bad  not 
prepared  some  peculiar  sherbet  which 
old  Fatma  always  produced  on  state 
occasions.  Not  that  H4iy&t-bi  minds 
his  abuse,  now  she  has  a  husband  to 


bully  in  her  turn.  That,  says  the 
KhSn,  is  women's  way,  since  the 
beginning  of  time  deceitful  and 
instinct  with  guile.  And  then,  Belle 
— yes,  then  he  brought  out  the  old 
sword,  and  here  it  is,  dear,  his  and 
mine  in  the  old  way,  if  only  in  the 
spirit." 

He  stood  "beside  her,  stretching  out 
his  hands  in  the  well-remembered 
fashion  as  if  something  sacred  lay 
in  them  and  before  the  tenderness  in^ 
his  face  the  calmness  of  hers  wavered 
for  an  instant.  "Did  we  really  go 
through  all  that  together,  Phil  ?  "  she 
said  with  a  tremble  in  her  voice. 
**  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  how  much 
you  have  all  given  me, — and  I  give, — 
so  little.  But  my  pride,  like  yours,  is 
all  broken  and  gone  to  bits,  and  I  take 
everything  I  can  get.  You  should 
see  how  I  beg  for  the  hospital." 

She  tamed  to  the  big  white  build- 
ing beyond  the  cottage  as  if  to  escape 
into  another  subject  ;  and  Philip 
turned  also.  "  Is  it, — is  it  getting^ 
along  nicely  1 "  he  asked  dutifully. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  replied  looking  at 
him  again  with  a  smile ;  **  but  we 
shall  have  time  to  talk  of  that  by  and 
by.  You  haven't  given  me  half  the 
budget  of  news  :  and  do  you  know,. 
Phil,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  in  writing 
you  tell  all  the  pleasant  things  and 
keep  back  the  disagreeables.  Now 
that  isn't  fair;  as  children  say,  it- 
spoils  the  game." 

"Does  it?  Well,  I  won't  do  it 
again.  Let  me  see  what  is  the  most 
unpleasant  story  I  have  heard  for  the 
last  few  months.  Ah — yes  I  that  is 
about  the  worst."  He  paused  with 
a  frown. 

"  Well  ! " 

"Only  Shunker  Das  is  dead.  That 
isn't  very  distressful;  but  you  re~ 
member  Kirpo  ? " 

"  Why,  Philip,  it  was  her  husband 
who " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  of  course ;  but  I 
was  not  thinking  of  that,  only  of  the 
day  when  she  came  out  of  the  coolies' 
hut  with  a  child  in  her  arms  and  told 
us  why  he  was  called  Nuttu.     Well,  it 
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is  a  horrid  story,  Belle,  but  that 
pitiless  old  fatalist  the  Khan,  who 
was  my  informant,  saw  the  hand  of 
high  heaven  in  it.  Shunker  got  the 
telegram  informing  him  that  he  was 
to  be  made  a  Rai  Bahddwr,  and 
another  announcing  his  son's  death  by 
the  same  messenger.  Ghastly,  wasn't 
it  1  He  had  a  fit,  and  though  he  lived 
for  some  weeks  they  never  could 
understand  a  word  he  said,  though  he 
talked  incessantly ;  one  can  imagine 
what  he  wanted  from  the  sequel. 
Well,  at  his  funeral-pyre  up  turns 
Kirpo  with  a  strapping  boy  of  about 
eight  years  old,  and  there  was  an 
awful  scene.  She  swore  it  was 
Shunker's  son  and  made  the  child 
defile  the  ashes.  Do  you  remember 
her  face  that  day,  and  how  I  said  she 
hated  somebody  1  Great  Heavens  1 
there  is  something  perfectly  devilish 
in  the  idea  of  such  a  revenge." 

"  And  yet  you  talk  calmly  enough 
of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  being  visited 
on  the  children.''  She  paused  as  the 
church-clock  struck  eleven.  "  It  is 
time  I  went  to  see  my  bairns,  Phil. 
Will  you  come  too  1  They  will  be  at 
their  best ;  the  out-ones  just  in  from 
the  garden,  the  in-ones  ready  for  their 
mid-day  rest.  They  look  so  comfort- 
able all  tucked  up  in  their  cots. 

The  bravest  man  winces  sometimes, 
and  Philip,  despite  the  five  years,  had 
never  forgotten  that  day  of  mirk  and 
fog  when  he  had  first  seen  John  Raby's 
child,  and  Belle  had  bidden  him  go 
away  if  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
what  she  had  to  give  him.  To  be 
satisfied  or  go  away ;  both,  it  had 
seemed  to  him  then,  equally  impossible ; 
yet  he  had  done  both.  Still  the 
memory  was  painful.  **  You  are  going 
to  build  the  new  wing  next  year  I 
supposed  "  he  said  as  indifferently  as 
he  could  when,  leaving  the  shady 
wilderness,  they  made  their  way  along 
the  gravel  walks  seamed  in  every 
direction  by  the  wheel -marks  of  invalid 
carriages. 

*'  It  depends,"  she  replied  quickly 
answering  the  effort  in  his  tone  by  a 
grateful   look.      "  I  may  not  have   to 


build  it.  I  may  not  be  here.  I  am 
to  go  where  I  am  most  wanted ;  that 
was  settled  long  ago,  Phil." 

He  was  silent ;  what  was  there  to 
say? 

Side  by  side  they  climbed  the  ter- 
race steps  to  reach  the  front  of  the 
hospital  which  looked  right  across  a 
stretch  of  wind-swept  down  to  the 
open  sea.  A  row  of  perambulators 
and  wheeled  couches  stood  under  a 
glazed  verandah,  and  above  the  level 
lines  of  square  windows  the  words 
Smith's  Home  for  Incv/rahle  Children 
showed  in  big  gold  letters  as  a 
balustrade  to  the  semi-Grecian  fagade. 

Belle  glanced  up  at  it  before  passing 
through  the  noiseless  swinging  doors. 
**  I  always  wish  I  had  been  in  time  to 
stop  that  awful  inscription,"  she  said  ; 
*'but  it  was  scarcely  worth  while 
pulling  it  all  down.  You  see  none 
of  them  can  read.  We  take  them 
young,  and  those  who  stop  don't  live 
to  be  old ;  that  is  one  thing  to  be 
thankful  for.  You  don't  like  my 
speaking  of  it,  Phil,  but  I  often  won-, 
der  what  would  have  become  of  this 
empty  shell  of  a  house  if  my  Jack  had 
been  born  as  most  children  are  bom. 
— as  I  wished  him  to  be  born.  Some 
one  would  have  carried  the  work  on, 
I  suppose,  if  I  hadn't,  and  yet, — these 
bairns  might  have  been,  God  knows 
where,  instead  of  in  the  sunlight." 

She  opened  an  inner  door,  and 
signed  to  him  to  pass  before  her. 
There  was  sunlight  there,  and  no  lack 
of  it,  though  it  shone  on  sights  which 
to  Philip  Marsden's  unaccustomed  eyes 
seemed  to  dim  the  brightness.  Rows 
of  little  crutches  along  the  walls, 
weary  unchildlike  faces  resting  on  the 
low  divans  in  the  windows ;  in  the 
centre  a  more  cheerful  picture  of  little 
ones  gathered  round  a  table  set  with 
bread  and  milk. 

**  This  is  my  show  room  and  these 
are  my  show  babies,"  said  Belle  with 
a  smile.  **  We  all  get  about  more  or 
less  and  play  by  ourselves,  don't  we, 
nurse  ?  And  some  of  us,  like  Georgie 
here,  are  going  home  again  because  we 
are  too  strong  for  the  place.  We  don't 
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keep    noisy,    romping,    rioting   raga- 
muffins, do  we,  children  ? " 

The  face  she  turned  up  to  hers  as 
she  passed  grinned  doubtfully,  but  all 
the  other  little  white  faces  dimpled 
and  wrinkled  with  mirth  at  the  very 
idea  of  Georgie's  exile.  They  went  up 
stairs  now,  into  more  sunshine  stream- 
ing on  rows  of  beds  where  childhood 
wore  away  with  no  pleasure  beyond  a 
languid  joy  at  a  new  picture-book  or  a 
bunch  of  flowers.  Here  they  trod 
softly,  for  some  of  the  little  ones  were 
already  asleep. 

"Where  is  Freddy?'*  asked  Belle 
in  a  whisper  of  the  nurse  busy 
smoothing  an  empty  cot. 

"  He  seemed  so  restless  this  morn- 
ing, ma'am,  that  Dr.  Simmonds 
thought  we  had  better  put  him  in  the 
White  Wardj  he  was  afraid — " 

Belle  passed  on,  her  face  a  shade 
graver,  and  as  Philip  followed 
her  up  another  wide  staircase  she 
paused  before  a  closed  door  and  asked 
him  to  wait  for  her,  she  would  not  be 
long. 

He  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  smaller, 
more  home-like  room,  white  and  still, 
with  the  light  shaded  from  the  open 
windows.  Then  he  stood  leaning 
against  the  banisters,  watching  the 
dancing  motes  in  a  sunbeam  slanting 
down  from  the  sky-light  overhead  ;  a 
skylight  looking  as  if  it  were  glazed 
with  sapphire. 

"  That  was  the  White  Ward,"  said 
Belle,  coming  out  and  passing  upward 
through  the  beam  of  light.  She  spoke 
almost  cheerfully,  but  Philip,  who 
had  faced  death,  and  worse  horrors 
than  death  many  a  time  without  a 
qualm,  felt  himself  shiver.  Once 
again  they  paused  before  a  closed  door 
and  she  gave  Philip  a  hurried  half- 
appealing  glance,  before  she  said  ner- 
vously, "  I  have  Jack  in  this  ward 
now.  Dr.  Simmonds  thinks  it  good 
for  him  to  bo  with  the  other  children, 
and  he  seems  to  like  it  better." 

It  was  the  sunniest  room  of  all,  for 
the  windows  were  set  wide  open,  and 
the  blinds  drawn  up.  The  scent  of 
the  roses  from  Belle's  garden  drifted 


in  with  the  cool  fresh  wind.  The 
children  had  evidently  all  been  out, 
for  a  pile  of  hats  and  cloaks  lay  on 
the  table,  but  they  were  now  seated 
on  their  cots  awaiting  their  turn  for 
lunch.  Philip's  eyes,  travelling  down 
the  row  of  beds,  rested  on  a  crop  of 
golden  curls,  and  he  gave  a  little  ex- 
clamation, half  groan,  half  sigh. 
That  was  a  face  he  could  not  mistake, 
strange  and  wistful  as  it  was ;  not  an 
unintelligent  face  either,  and  great 
heavens  !  how  like  the  father's  as  it 
fell  stricken  to  death. 

"  Listen  !  "  said  Belle,  touching  his 
arm.  A  nurse  passing  with  a  tray 
paused  in  pleased  expectancy.  *  *  Jack ! " 
Her  voice  echoed  through  the  silence ; 
the  golden  head  turned,  the  veriest 
ghost  of  a  smile  came  to  the  pinched 
face,  and  the  thin  little  hands  stretch- 
ed themselves  aimlessly  into  space 
with  a  sudden  plaintive  cry  which  sent 
a  lump  to  Philip's  throat. 

"  Lor ! "  protested  the  nurse  full  of 
pride ;  "  didn't  he  say  it  beautiful 
clear  that  time  ?  Mother  %  Yes,  it  i& 
mother,  my  pretty ;  and  you  knows 
her  voice,  don't  you,  dearie,  just  as 
well  as  any  on  us  1 " 

Belle  sate  down  on  the  cot,  gather- 
ing the  child  in  her  arms,  and  the 
yellow  curls  nestled  down  content- 
edly on  her  shoulder.  A  mite  of  a  boy 
with  great  wide  blue  eyes  fixed  on 
the  only  face  he  ever  recognised. 
"  Do  you  think  him  grown  at  all  ? "  she 
asked ;  then  seeing  Philip's  look  she 
bent  over  the  child  and  kissed  the 
blue  veins  on  the  large  forehead. 
There  was  a  passion  of  protection  in 
her  kisses.  "  If  he  were  the  only  one, 
Phil,  I  should  break  mv  heart  about 
it ;  but  there  are  so  many, — and, — 
and  it  is  so  causeless."  Her  eyes 
seemed  to  pass  beyond  the  child  and 
she  went  on  more  cheerfully,  "  Then 
he  is  such  a  contented  little  fellow 
when  he  is  with  me, — aren't  you. 
Jack  % " 

Again  came  the  ghost  of  a  smile^ 
and  the  same  plaintive  cry.  Philip 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
on   the   roses.     It  was  a  very  slight 
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thing,  that  cry,  to  have  come  between 
a  man  and  a  woman, — if  it  bad  come 
between  them.  He  turned  to  look  at 
Belle  instinctively,  and  found  her 
looking  at  him.  No  1  nothing  had 
come  between  them.  Before  the 
insoluble  problem  of  what  Belle  held 
in  her  arms  love  seemed  to  him  for 
ever  divorced  from  marriage.  The 
veriest  pariah,  born  of  God  knows 
what  or  of  whom,  the  outcome  of  the 
f)asest  passion,  might  enter  the  world 
fair  and  strong  and  capable,  while  their 
child,  if  they  married,  bringing  each 
to  each  a  pure  devotion,  might  be  as 
these  children  here. 

He  crossed  the  room  again  and  sate 
down  on  the  bed  beside  her.  **  How 
many  have  you  in  the  hospital  now  ?  '* 
he  asked  in  a  low  voice,  for  Jack,  con- 
tented and  comfortable,  was  evidently 
falling  asleep. 

*'  Fifty  ;  but  Dr.  Simmonds  says  he 
-could  fill  a  hundred  beds  to-morrow. 
]t  is  the  best  place,  he  declares,  of  its 
kind." 

"  Would  you  undei-take  so  much  1  *' 

She  shook  her  head.  '*  I  never 
know, — no  one  knows  from  day  to  day. 
They  are  all  so  frail.  Freddy,  for  in- 
stance, was  no  worse  yesterday,  and 
to-day !  There  are  plenty  to  fill  my 
place  here  when, — when  the  time 
■comes." 

"  It  may  never  come.  Besides,"  he 
added,  "  I  may  be  incurable  myself 
•ere  long.  Don't  you  remember  pro- 
mising me  the  gatekeeper's  place  if 
ever  1  was  pensioned  oft  minus  a  leg 
or  an  arm  1 " 

"  Did  II  "  she  answered  in  the  same 
light  tone,  as  she  rose  to  lay  little  Jack 
on  his  pillow  and  draw  the  blanket 
over  him.  **Then  I  must  warn  the 
present  old  cripple  that  his  place  isn't 
a  permanent  one.  Isn't  he  like  his 
father,  PhiU  "  she  added,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  child's  pretty  soft  curls. 

"Very." 

They  passed  along  the  sunny  corri- 
dors again  and  so  out  into  the  open 
air.  Philip  drew  his  hand  over  his 
forehead  as  if  to  brush  away  puzzling 
thoughts,  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 


"  Come  down  to  the  cliffs  with  me, 
Belle,"  he  said.  "  There  is  plenty  of 
time  before  lunch,  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
wanted  a  blow.  It's  rather  irrelevant, 
but  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  the 
babies  if  women  become  men  !  " 

They  crossed  the  downs,  keeping 
step  together,  and  walking  rapidly  as 
if  to  leave  something  behind,  finally 
seating  themselves  in  a  niche  between 
two  great  white  pillars  of  chalk, 
whence  they  could  see  the  waves  ebbing 
and  flowing  among  the  rocks  at  their 
feet.  The  horizon  and  the  sky  were 
blent  into  one  pale  blue,  so  that  the 
fishing  boats  with  their  red-brown  sails 
seemed  hovering  between  earth  and 
heaven. 

*'  How  long  is  it  this  time  1 "  she 
asked  after  a  pause.  "  The  usual  three 
months  1  " 

'*  Yes  !  the  usual  three  months  from 
the  frontier.  That  leaves  roe  six  weeks 
with  you,  six  whole  weeks." 

There  was  another  pause.  **  Philip  !  " 
she  said  suddenly,  **  I'll  marry  you  to- 
morrow if  you  like,- — if, — if  it  would 
make  you  happier." 

He  was  sitting  with  his  hands  be- 
tween his  knees,  looking  out  absently 
over  the  waves  below.  He  did  not  stir, 
but  she  could  see  a  smile  struggling 
with  his  gravity. 

"  My  dear  Belle !  The  banns  haven't 
been  called." 

"  Perhaps  we  could  afford  a  special 
license  on  the  easy-purchase  system  by 
monthly  instalments,"  she  suggested 
quite  as  gravely.  "  But  really,  Philip, 
when  I  see  you — " 

"  Growing  so  old ;  don't  be  afraid  of 
the  truth,  Belle.     Am  I  very  bald  1 " 

"  Bald  !  No,  but  you  are  grizzling 
fast,  Phil ;  and  when  the  fact  is 
brought  home  to  me  by  seeing  it  afresh, 
I  ask  myself  why  you  shouldn't  have  a 
wife  and  children." 

"  I  could,  of  course ;  there  are  plenty 
of  young  ladies  now  on  the  frontier. 
Oh,  Belle  1  I  thought  we  had  settled 
this  long  ago.  You  can't  leave  Jack ; 
you  wouldn't  with  a  clear  conscience, 
if  you  could.  I  can't  leave  the  regi- 
ment ;  I  shouldn't  like  to,  if  I  could.     \^ 
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Is  not  that  an  end  of  marriage  from 
our  point  of  view  %  Besides,"  he  turned 
to  her  now  with  a  smile  full  of  infinite 
tenderness,  **  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
I  do  want  to  marry  you.  When  per- 
fection comes  into  a  man's  life,  can  you 
not  understand  his  being  a  little 
.afraid — " 

"PhUip!'' 

"  Not  of  you,  dear ;  but  this  love 
of  ours  seems  better  than  we  are 
ourselves, — than  /  am,  certainly. 
Then  marriage,  as  I  take  it,  is  for 
young  people  and  what  they  call  Love 
is  the  bribe  held  out  by  Nature  to 
induce  her  thoughtless  children  to 
undertake  a  difficult  duty.  The  sweet 
isn't  unwholesome  in  itself,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  call  it 
manna  from  heaven  and  say  it  is 
better  than  plain  wholesome  bread 
and  butter." 

"  You  are  growing  detestably 
-didactic  in  your  old  age,  Phil.  When 
you  come  to  the  gatekeeper's  house  I 
shall  have  to  amend  your  ways." 

**  You  forget  I  shall  be  incurable 
then  ;  but  you  are  right.  I  am  fast 
becoming  a  real  old  crusted  military 
fogey,  and  of  all  fogies  that  is  the 
worst.  You  can't  think  what  a 
nuisance  I  am  to  the  boys  at  mess  ; 
they  depute  a  fresh  one  to  prose  to 
the  Colonel  every  night." 

*'  I  know  better.  When  young 
<Jameron  came  home  sick  he  had  a 
very  different  story." 

**  Young  Cameron  isn't  to  be 
trusted.  To  begin  with  he  had  had 
A  sunstroke,  and  then  he  proposed 
marrying  on  subaltern's  pay." 

**  Well,  you  can't  expect  the  world 
to  give  up  falling  in  love  because  you 
■don't  approve." 

**  Let  it  fall  by  all  means  ;  only  let 
us  call  things  by  their  proper  names. 
You  and  I^  Belle,  know  the  trouble 
which  follows  on  the  present  con- 
fusion. And  if  we,  eminently 
respectable  people,  suffered  much, 
many  must  suffer  more.  Many  I 
Why  the  question,  *I8  marriage  a 
failure]'  filk  up  the  interstices  of 
conversation  left  between  the  Rights 


of  Labour  and  Home  E.ule.  How  can 
it  be  anything  but  a  failure  when 
people  are  taught  to  expect  im- 
possibilities ;  when  they  are  told  that 
love  is  better  than  duty?  Thank 
heaven,  we  never  were  in  love  with 
one  another ! " 

"Never?" 

"  No, — at  least, — yes  !  perhaps  I 
was  one  day.  Do  you  remember  when 
you  kissed  your  cousin  Dick  in  the 
church  garden  at  Faizapore?  I  was 
decidedly  jealous  as  I  stood  by  the 
canal  bridge.  If  he  had  lived.  Belle, 
I  think  you  would  have  married 
him." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  sate  softly 
smiling  to  herself.  **  So  long  ago  as 
that,"  she  said  at  last  in  a  contented 
tone  of  voice. 

Philip  started  to  his  feet  with  a 
half-embarrassed  laugh.  Even  now, 
after  all  these  years,  her  woman's 
nature,  in  its  utter  inconsequence,  was 
a  puzzle  to  him, — perhaps  to  herself. 

**  Come,"  he  said  prosaically,  "  I'm 
sure  it  must  be  time  for  lunch." 

"  Are  you  so  very  hungry  ? "  she 
asked,  dusting  from  her  dress,  with 
something  of  regret  in  the  action,  the 
sweet-smelling  herbs  which  she  had 
idly  gathered  from  the  crannies  of  the 
cliff  and  crumbled  to  pieces  for  the 
sake  of  their  perfume. 

"I  ought  to  be,  seeing  I  had  no 
breakfast." 

She  started  up  in  her  turn. 
"  Philip  I  How  could  you  !  and  never 
to  tell  me  !  " 

"  You  see  we  were  late  all  through  ; 
something  went  wrong  somewhere,  and 
then  I  had  to  catch  the  ten  o'clock 
train.  Don't  look  horrified  ;  I  got  a 
stale  bun  at  Swindon." 

*' Stale  buns  are  most  unwhole- 
some." 

"  That  is  what  materialists  like  you 
always  say  of  any  diet  which  does  not 
suit  them.  Personally  I  like  stale 
buns." 

"  You  mean  that  you  can  put  up 
with  them  when  you  have  a  solid  lunch 
in  prospect." 

He  had  taken  her  hand  to  help  her 
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to  the  level,  and  now  suddenly  he 
paused,  and  stooping  kissed  it  passion- 
ately. "  Oh,  Belle,  my  darling,  why 
should  we  talk  qt  think  of  the  future  ? 
To-day  is  holiday-time  and  I  am 
happy." 

So,  hand  in  hand,  like  a  couple  of 
children,  they  went  homewards  across 
the  down ;  while  the  great  gilt  letters 
of  the  legend  above  the  hospital 
glowed  and  shone  like  a  message  o 
fire  against  the  blue  sky. 

Was  that  the  end  of  the  story,  so 
far  as  Belle  and  Philip  were  concerned  % 
Or  on  some  other  sunshiny  day  in  a 
future  June  or  December  did  those 
two  pass  through  the  churchyard 
where  the  tiny  flower-set  graves  grew 


more  numerous  year  by  year  and, 
beneath  the  tower  whose  chime  had  so 
often  called  Belle  to  her  bairns,  take 
each  other  for  better,  for  worse  1  Most 
likely  they  did,  but  it  is  a  trivial 
detail  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
record  of  Belle  Stuart's  Legacy.  That 
began  with  her  father,  and  ended  with< 
her  child.  She  paid  it  cheerfully  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  and  was  none 
'  he  worse  for  it.  Such  payments,  in- 
deed, leave  us  no  poorer  unless  we 
choose  to  have  it  so.  The  only  intoler- 
able tax  is  that  which  follows  on 
the  attempt  to  inherit  opinions  ;  for, 
when  we  have  paid  it,  we  have  nothing 
in  exchange  save  something  that  is 
neither  real  estate  nor  personal  pro- 
perty. 


THE   END. 
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STRAY  SPORT.    By  J.  Moray  Brown,  Author  of  "  Shikar  Sketches," 

"  Powder,  Spur,  and  Spear,"  "The  Days  wLeu  we  went  Hog-Hunting."  2  vols,  post  Svo.  With 60  Illustra- 
tion«.     21«. 

ROUND  THE  BLACK   MAN'S   GARDEN.     By  Z^LIE   Colvile, 

F.R.G.S.  With  2  Maps  and  Fifty-two  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  flrom  Photographs. 
Demy  Svo,  I6s. 

ACROSS   FRANCE   IN  A   CARAVAN.     Being  Some  Account  of 

A  JOIRNKY  FROM  lioRliEAfX  TO  GeNOA  IN  THE  "  ESOAROOT,"  TAKEN  IN  THE  WlNTKRlK89-90.      By  the  Author 

of  •'  A  1  )ay.of  my  Life  at  Eton."  With  60  Illustrations  by  JOHN  WALLACE,  after  Sketches  by  the  Author, 
and  a  Mup.     Cluai*  Gditiou.     Demy  bvo,  7s.  6d. 

MONA   MACLEAN:   Medical    Student.      By   Graham    Trayers. 

Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6«.    ^__^^ 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  &  London. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ABRIDGED  EDITION  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  I  A.  SYMONDS' 

"RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY." 

In  October.    With  a  Steel  Engraving  of  a  recent  Portrait  of  Mr.  Stmohsc,  demy  8to,  Ifi.  M. 

A    SHORT   HISTORY   OF    THE 
RENAISSANCE   IN    ITALY. 

Taken  &om  the  work  of  John  Addingtom  Stmonds. 

By    Lieut.-Col.    ALFRED    PEABSON. 
A  SiDELICNT  ON  VOLTAIRE. 

In   October.      Crown   8to,    S$.    ad, 

VOLTAIRE'S  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND,  1726-1729. 

By  ABCHIB AliD  BAIiliANTTNII. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY." 

Ready  this  day,  price  15s.  net,  in  cloth  ;  or,  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  20f.  nek 

Volume  XXXVI.  (MALTHU8— MASON)  of  the 

DICTIONARY     OF     NATIONAL     BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNBT  UHB, 

%*  Volume  I.  was  published  on  January  1, 18S5,  and  a  ftirther  volnme  will  be  issued  qoarterly  nntO  the 

completion  of  the  work. 

COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  JEFFERIES'  "  RURAL  ENGLAND "  SERIES. 

In  October.    Crown  8vo,  5t, 

ALL  THE  YEAR  WITH  NATURE.     By  P.  Andbeson 

GRAHAM. 

A  NEW  GUIDE  TO  EMPLOYMENTS  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  ihe  Press.    Crown  8vo,  S«.  M. 

WHAT  OUR  DAUGHTERS  CAN  DO  FOR  THEM- 

SBLVBS.    By  Mrs.  H.  OOLBMAN  DAVIDHOK,  Editreu  of  "  Hearth  uid  Hama." 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  BAHLE  OF  OORKINa" 

In  October.      In  3  vols,  post  Svo. 

THE    LESTERS;    or,    A    Capitalist's    Labour.    By 

Gtoneral  Sir  OBOROB  OHBSNBT,  K.C.B.,  HJP.,  Aathorof  "  The  Batlln  of  DoikinK"  Ao. 

NEW  AND  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION  OF  MUirS  "UFE  OF  MAHOMET." 

In  the  Press.     With  several  New  Maps  and  Illustrations,  Svo. 

THE   LIFE    OF    MAHOMET.    From  Original  Sources. 

By  Sir  WnjJAM  MniB,  E.O.S.I.    Third  Edition. 

THE  POCKET  EDITION  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS,  IN  A  NEW  STYLE  OF  BMOIWi. 

The  Volumes  of  this  Edition  are  now  supplied,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  as  follows  :— 

THE  NOVELS.     13  Volumes  in  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  2U. 

THE  MISCELLANIES.     14  Volumes  in  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  21#. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  MARSHALL'S  "  HUMAN  BODY/' 

FOURTH  EDITION. 
Quarto  Volume  and  small  folio  Atlas,  containing  240  Coloured  Illustrations,  12«.  6d.  (formerly  21t.) 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HUMAN   BODY,  ITS 

STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS.  Illustrated  by  reduced  copies  of  the  Author's  "  Phtsiolooxcal 
Diagrams,"  to  which  Series  this  is  a  companion  work.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Teachers  in  Schools  and 
of  Yoimg  Men  destined  for  the  Medical  Profession,  and  for  Popular  Instruction  generally.  By  the  late 
John  Marshall.  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  College,  London ;  Surgeon  to  the 
University  College  Hospital ;  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Ac,  Ac. 

London  :    SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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"Messrs.  Bell  are  determined  to  do  more  than  mafntain  the  reputation  of  '  Bohn's  Libraries.'  "—QuareUan. 

"  The  imprint  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library  is  a  guarantee  of  good  editing." — Critie  (N.  7.) 

"  Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  you  can  hardly  make  a  mistake  in  purchasing  fh>m  Bohn's  Libraries,  issued 

by  Messrs.  Bell.    They  consist  of  really  standard  books  at  very  low  prices,  well  bound,  well  printed,  well  edited, 

and  a  lasting  satisfaction  to  the  possessor." — Dk.  Nxooll,  in  The  Brituh  Weekly. 

BOHN'S  LIBRARIES 

747  Volumes  at  Sa.  6d.  or  6s.  each,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  STANDARD  WORKS:— 


Addison's  "Works.    6  vols,  each  8«.  6d. 

Antonlnns,    Thougrhts   of    M.  Anrelius. 

(Lomq's  Translation).    S«.  M. 

Bacon's  Essays  and  Historical  Works. 

Ze.U. 

Bacon's  Novnm  Organum,  Otc.    5«. 

Bode's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.    b». 

BJbmson's  Ame  and  the  Fisher  Lassie. 

Translated  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.    3<.  Hd. 

Boswall's  Iiife  of  Johnson  and  Tour  in 

the  Hebrides,  Ac.    (Napieu.)    6  vols,  each  S«.  M. 

Bnrke's  Works  and  Xiife.    9  vols,  each  3«.  td. 

Bnmey's  Evelina  and  Cecilia.    Edited  by 
Mrs.  Ellis.    S  vols,  each  S«.  M. 

Cervantes'  Don  Quixote.    2  vols,  each  S«.  6d. 

Chancer's  Works.    (Prof.  Skeat.)   4  vols,  each 
3«.  M. 

Coleridge's  Works.      Edited  by  T.  Ashe.    6 
vols,  each  St.  Od. 

Cooper's  Biographical  Dictionary.     2  vols. 
lOf. 

Defoe's  "Works.    7  vols,  each  3«.  6<2. 

Draper's    Intellectual    Development    of 

Europe.     2  vols,  eacii  5  s. 

Dunlop's  History  of  Prose  Fiction.    Revised 
by  bENRV  Wilson     2  vuls.  each  d<. 

Eber's  Egyptian   Princess.      Translated  by 
E.  8.  Buguheim.    8«.  6d. 

Emerson's  Works.    3  vols,  each  S<.  M. 

Evelyn's  Diary.     With  45  Engravings.    4  vols, 
each  be. 

EpiCtetuB.    The  Discourses,  with  tlie  Encheiridion 
and  Fragments.    (Lono's  Translation.)    be. 

Fielding's  Tom  Jones.    Illustrated  by  Cruik- 
SHANK.    2  vols.  7«. 

Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews.    Illustrated  by 
Cruikshank.    S«.  6d. 

Fielding's  Amelia.    Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
be. 

Qames.  Handbooks  of.    Vol.  I.  Table  Games, 
S«.  6d.    Vol  II.  Card  Qames,  S«.  6d 

Gibbon's  Roman  Empire.    7  vols,  each  3«.  «d. 

Gil  Bias.  Illustrated  by  ^mirke  A  Cruikshank.  6t. 

Goethe's  Works.    14  vols,  each  8«.  6d. 

Goethe's    Faust.     Part  I.     The  German  Text, 

with  Hayward's  Translation,  Revised  by  Dr.  C.  A. 

BucHREiM.    be. 

Goldsmith's  Works.    5  vols,  each  Ze.  td. 

Grimm's  Tales.    With  Introduction  by  Andrew 
Lang.     2  vols,  each  S«.  M. 

Guisot's  History  of  CiTiUsation.     3  vols, 
each  St.  6d. 

Hawthorne's  IVorks.    8  vols,  each  St.  64. 
Haslltt  8  Essays.    7  vols,  each  St.  6d. 

Beaton's  Conciso  History   of    Painting. 

Edited  by  Cosmo  Monk  house,    be. 

Henderson's  SelectBistoricalDocuments 

of  the  Middle  Ages.    be. 


Hooper's  Waterloo.  New  Edition.  With  Maps 
and  Plans.    3*.  6d. 

Xrying's  Works.    17  vols,  each  St.  6d. 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Napier.    S  vuls.  each  St.  Qd 

Josephus,  The  Works  of.  New  Translation 
by  the  Rev  A.  il.  Shilleto.  M  A.  With 
Notes  by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  b  vols,  each 
St.  6d. 

Xiamartine's  History  of  the  Girondists. 

3  vols,  each  St.  6d. 

Ziamb's  IVorks  and  Letters.  4  vols,  each  St.  6d. 

Isessing's  Laokoon,  Ate.  (Beasley's  Transla- 
tiun.)    St.  ad. 

Leasing' s  DramaticlVorks.  2  vols,  each  St.  M 

Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual.    6  vols. 

each  be. 
Mansoni's  Betrothed.  ('  I  Promessi  Sposi.')  be. 

Marryat's  (Captain)  Novels  and  Tales. 

8  vols,  each  St.  ^d.    Illustrated. 

aSichelet's  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.   St.  6d. 

Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.   St.  6d. 

auiton's    Poetical    and    Prose   Works. 

7  vols  each  St.  6d. 

Molidre's  Dramatic  IVorks.  8  vols.  Trans 
lated  by  C.  H.  Walu    Each  Sx.  6d. 

Montagu :  Lady  Mary  ^Vortley  Montagu'^ 

Letters.     W.  Moy  Thomas's  Edition,   Revised. 
2  vuls.  each  be. 

North's  Lives  of  the  Norths.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.    3  vols,  each  St.  Qd, 

Plutarch's  Lives.  Translated  by  Stewart  and 
LoNo.    4  vols,  each  St.  6d. 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  With 
all  Flaxmman's  Illustrations.    2  vols,  each  be. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  Carru- 
THERS.    2  vols.    Illustrated.    Each  be. 

Front's  (Father)  Reliques.      With  Etchings  by 

Macuse.    6t. 
Racine's  Dramatic  IVorks.     Translated  by 

R.  B.  BoswELL.    2  vols  each  St.  6d. 

Ricardo  on  the   Principles  of  Political 

Economy  and  Taxation.  By  t'rofessor  Gk>NNER.  be. 
Schiller's  Works.    7  vols,  each  St.  6d. 

Smith  (Adam),  On  the  IVealth  of  Nations. 

Edited  by  E.  Belport  Bax.    2  vols,  each  St.  Od. 

Spinosa's  Chief  W^orks.  Edited  by  R.  H.  M. 
Elwes.    2  vols,  each  be. 

Staunton's  Works  on  Chess.  4  vols,  each  be. 

Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land. 6  vols. ;  BKary  Queen  of  Scots.  2  vols. ; 
and  Tudor  and  Stuart  Princesses.  1  vol. 
each  be. 

Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters.  (With  New 
Appendix  by  Dr.  Richter.)    6  vols,  each  St.  dd. 

Younc's  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France.  Edited 
by  M.  Beth  am  Edwards.    St  6d. 

Young's  (Arthur)  Tour  in  Ireland.  Edited 
by  A.  W.  HuTTOM.    2  vols.  3t  td.  each. 


FULL    CATALOGUES    POST   FREE. 


London:  GEOKGE  BELL  &  SONS,   York  Stbkbt,  Covent  Garden. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS 


IN     THE     PRESS. 

OLD    COURT    LIFE    IN   SPAIN.      By  Frances    Minto  Eluot, 

Author  of  **01d  Court  Life  in  France."  "Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,  SicUy,  and 
Spain,"  &c.,  &c.     In  Two  Volumes.     Demy  8vo. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  GERMANS  :  Social  Life,  Culture,  Religious 

Life,  &c. ,  &c.     By  WILLIAM  HARBUTT  DAWSON.    Author  of  "  German  Socialism  and 
Ferdinand  Lassalle,"  "Prince  Bismarck   and  State  Socialism,"  &c.     In  Two  VoIqium. 

Demy  8vo. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MOSQUES  AND  THE  MARABOUTS. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  GREVILLE-NUGENT.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo. 


SECRETS    OF    THE     PRISON-HOUSE,    or    Gaol    Studies    and 

Sketches.   By  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS,  Major  late  63rd  Regiment,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
of   Prisons,    "John   Howard"    Gold  Medallist,  Author   of  "Chronicles  of    Newgate," 
"Memorials  of  Millbank,"  &c.,  &c.     Illustrations  by  George  D.   Rowlakdson.     In 
^  Two  Volumes.     Demy  Svo. 

ABOUT  ORCHIDS.    A  Chat.    By  Frederick  Boyle.    With  Coloured 

Illustrations.     Large  Crown  Svo. 


TONB:in    and    SIAM.      By  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans.      With 

Twenty-eight  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo. 

CREATURES  OF  OTHER  DAYS.      By  Rev.   H.  N.  Hutchinsok, 

Author  of  "  Kxtinct  Monsters."     With  Illustrations  by  J.  Smit.     Large  crown  Svo. 


ROUND    ABOUT     THE     CROOKED     SPIRE.       By  Albert   J 

FOSTER,  M.A.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo. 


OUR  OCEAN  RAILWAYS :  Or  the  Rise,  Proprress.  and  Development 

of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation.     By  A.  FRASER  MACDONALD.     With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.    One  Volume.     Crown  Svo. 


CHINA    AND     HER     NEIGHBOURS.       France    in    Indo-China 

Russia  and  China,  India  and  Thibet,  &c.     By  R.  S.  GUNDRY.     With  Maps.     Demy  Svo.* 

ESSAYS  :  Speculative  and  Suggestive.    By  John  Addington  Symonds. 

evpiTiKhy  €lval  <paai  t^v  iprifilau.     New  Edition.     In  One  Volume.     Demy  Svo. 


THE  WAIF  FROM  THE  WAVES.     A  Story  of  Three  Lives,  touchincr 

this  World  and  another.     By  W.  J.  KNOX  LITTLE,  Canon  Residentiaiy  of  Worcestc^ 
and  Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross.     Crown  Svo. 


London  :    CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limtted. 
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SEX.Z!CTIONS    FROM 

Cassell  and  Company  s  New  Volumes, 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  PRICE  6». 

"  CATRIONA :"  a  Sequel  to  "  Kidnapped." 

Being  Memoirs  of  the  Further  Adventures  of  David  Balfour  at  Home  and  Abroad.     By 
KoBBBT  Louis  Stevenson. 

NOW  READY,    PRICE    10s.   6d. 

WITH    THACKERAY    IN    AMERICA. 

By  Eyee  Crowe,  A.R.A.     With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations. 

The  Story  of  the  Sun.    By  sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball, 

LL.D..  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.8..  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  tho  University  of  Cambridp^e;  Author  of 
"The  Story  of  the  Heavens,"  "Star-land,"  &c.  Medium  8vo,  about  880  pages.  With  8  Coloured  Plates, 
and  other  Illustrations.    Cloth  gilt,  2U. 

Social  England,    a  Record  of  the  Progress  of  the  People  in 

Religion,  Laws,  Learning,  Arts,  Science,  Literature,  Iu«liistr^,  Cointu-rce,  and  Manners,  flrora  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILIj,  D.C.L,,  s-»in?tiiiie  PclHw  of  St.  Joha's  College, 
Oxford.    VoL  I. — Fbom  jhe  Earubut  Times  to  the  Accession  op  Edward  the  First.    158. 

English   Writers.     An  Attempt  towards  a  History  of  English 

Literatore.  By  HB!7BT  MORLET,  LKD.!  lute  Professor  of  BnglUh  L:tcratuic,  Univtrsity  Collece, 
London.    Vol.  X.,  "SHAKESPEARE  AND  HIS  TIME."    5*. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

The   Little  Minister.    By  J.  M.  Barrie.    Author  of  "A 

Window  in  Thrums,"  Ac.    Illustrated  by  W.  Hole,  R.S.A.    6«. 

The  Magazine  of  Art.     Volume  for  1893.     Vol  XVI.     With 

12  Exquisite  Etchings,  Photogravures,  &c.,  and  about  400  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings.    16«. 

The  Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery.     Containing  Thirty-six  Cabinet 

Photographs  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women  of  the  Da\'.    With  Biographical  Sketches.    Series  IV.    15f. 

[^010  ready. 

Dante's   Purgatory   and   Paradise.      Illustrated  with  the 

Designs  of  Gustave  DorA.     Cheap  Edition.    7«.  6d. 

The  Capture  of  the  "  Estrella  " :  a  Tale  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

By  Commander  CLAUD  HARDING.  R.N.    ot.  [Now  ready. 

The  Iron  Pirate :  A  Plain  Tale  of  Strange  Happenings 

ON  THE  SEA.     By  MAX  PEMBERTON.    Illustrated.    5«.  Jr  JT  o 

A  Prison  Princess ;  a  Romance  of  Millbank  Penitentiary. 

By  Major  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS.    6«.  " 

The  Doings  of  Raffles  Haw.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle.    New 

Edition.    5«. 

Chums.     First  Yearly  Volume.     With  about  750  Illustrations, 

Cloth,  7t.  6d.  [Now  Beady. 

The  Delectable  Duchy.     Some  Tales  of  East  Cornwall.     By 

Q.     Cloth,  68. 

UNIFORM     EDITION      0F~~Q'8     WORKS. 

The  Blue  Pavilions.    6*. 

''  I  saw  Three  Ships/'  and  other  Winter 

Tales.    5«.  "^ 

Noughts  and  Crosses.   59. 


Dead  Man's  Rock.    5^. 

The  Splendid  Spur.    5.<?. 

The  Astonishing    History    of    Troy 

LyJVl^m      OS. 


A  List  of  CASSELL  A  G0i£PANr3  New  Volumes  for  the  Season  1893-4  wiU  b$  forwarded 

post  free  on  application. 

CASSELL  k  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludoath  Hill,  London. 
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MP.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST, 


AMABEL :    a  Military  Bomance.     By  Cathal   Macquire.     3  vols., 

cloth,  3l8.  6d. 

BIANCA :  a  Novel      By  Mrs.   Bagot  Harte.      2  vols.     Crown  Svo* 

cloth,  21s. 

THE    ROMANCE    OF    A    COUNTRT:    a  Masque.      By    M.   A. 

CURTOIS,  Author  of  '*  Jenny,"  "  My  Best  Pupil,"  &c.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  21.9. 

[October  Ist. 

THE    AUSTRALIAN    COMMONWEALTH   (New  South   Wales, 

Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  Queensland,  New  Zealand).  By 
GREVJLLE  TREGARTHEN.  (Vol.  36  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations.")  Illustrations, 
Eight  Maps,  and  Index,     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5^. 

THE    LIFE    AND    ADVENTURES    OF    JAMES    P.    BECK- 

WOURTH,  Mountaineer,  Scout,  Pioneer,  and  Chief  of  the  Crow  Nation  of  Indian^. 
Written  from  his  own  dictation  by  T.  D.  BONNER.  New  Edition,  Edited  and  with 
Preface  by  CHARLES  G.  LELAND  ("Hans  Breitmann").  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  gold 
lettered,  78.  6d. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE : 

A  Chapter  from  Iri':h  History,  1790-1798.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  R.  BARRY 
O'BRIEN,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "Fifty  Years  of  Con- 
cessions to  Ireland,"  "  Thomas  Drummond,"  &c.  2  vols.,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece 
to  each,  5  Steel  Plates,  and  a  Letter  in  facsimile.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  S2s. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  NORSE  GODS.      By  RuTH    J.   PiTT. 

Illustrated  by  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD  and  J.  A.  J.  BRINDLEY.  Large  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  68. 

THE  BOY  GOD:  TROUBLESOME  AND  VENGEFUL.   An 

Ethical  Romance.     By  E.  M.  LYNCH.     Illustrated.     12mo,  cloth,  6«. 

RECOLLECTIONS     OF     THE     COUNTESS     THER&SE     OF 

BRUNSWICK.  By  MARIAN  TENGER.  Translated  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Russell.  Two 
Portraits.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.«.  6rf.  [October  1st. 

MORE  ABOUT  NAMES.     By  Leopold  Wagner,  Author  of  "  Names 

and  their  Meanings."     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Qd. 

THE  TEMPLE  :  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations  by  George 

HERBERT.  Filth  Edition,  with  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  Henry  Shorthouse.  Small 
crown  Svo,  half  bound,  old  style,  pa[>er  boards,  5s.  ;  or  leal  sheep  sprinkled,  red  edges,  5s. 

The  above  is  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  extremely  scarce  original  edition  of  1633. 

WILD  NATURE   WON   BY   BLINDNESS.     By  Mrs.  Brightwen. 

Fifth  and  Revised  Edition  with  many  additional  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  quasi-leather, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  in  handsome  box,  5.9. 

''  Mrs.  Brightwen's  book  is  well  fitted  to  increase  our  happlnesH." — Dailjf  Newt. 

SOME  COUNTRY  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS.     By  Phil  Robinson. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  6*. 

THE  HEART  OF   MONTROSE,  and  other  Stories.      By  Esthei; 

CARR  (Mrs.  W.  Hartopp),  Author   of  "The  Secret  of  Wrexford,'*  **  Fleur  de  Lis,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 
'Can  be  confidently  recommended  to  all  young  people,  especially  of  the  gentler  sex."— Daily  TekgrapJu 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWJN,  Patehnoster  Square,  KC. 
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Now  ready.  Crown  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  7«.  6d. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS.     By  the  late  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  and 
the  late  R.  G.  La.tham,  M.  A.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  E.  TouLMiN  NicoLLE. 

Crown  8vo«  Illustrated,  7«.  6d. 

THE  CHURCHES  OF  PARIS.      From  Clovis  to  Charles  X.     By  S. 
Sophia  Be  ale,  Author  of  ''A  Complete  and  Concise  Handbook  to  the  Museum  of  the 

Louvre,"  &c. 

"An  interesting  study  of  the  historical,  archeeological,  and  legendary  associations  which  belong  to  the 
principal  churches  of  Paris." — Times. 

"  A  comprehensive  work,  as  readable  as  it  is  instructive.  The  literary  treatment  is  elaborate  and  the  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  attractive.  The  book  is  sure  to  be  popular  with  visitors  to  the  French  capital." — 
Globe, 

Crown  8vo,  with  two  Portraits,  7t.  6d. 

THE     LIFE    AND    ENTERPRISES    OF    FERDINAND    DE 

LESSEES.     By  G.  Baknbtt  Smith,  Author  of  **  History  of  the  English  Parliament."    A 

clear  and  sensible  biography. 

"The  book  rIvos  a  lucid  and  temperately  written  account  of  M.  de  Lesseps*  protracted  and  remarkable 
career." — Leed*  Mercury. 

'*  Skilfully  executed,  and  illustrates  aptly,  and  not  altogether  inopportunely,  both  the  i>oetry  and  the  prose  of 
M.  de  Lesseps'  extraordinary  career." — Times. 

Demy  8vo,  with  New  Map,  12«.  6d. 

A  SHORT    HISTORY    OF    CHINA.      An  Account  for  the  General 
Reader  of  Ancient  Empire  and  People.    By  Demetrius  C.  Bouloer,  Author  of  **  England 

and  Russia  in  Central  Asia,"  &c. 
••  Those  wIjo  study  Chinese  history  will  find  in  Mr.  Boulger  a  very  competent  and  instructive  guide." — Times. 
"We  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Boulger's  excellent  summary  of  Chinese  history." — Manchester  Quardian. 

Now  readv,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  12a.  6d. 

SIR     MORELL     MACKENZIE,    Physician    and    Operator.      A 

Memoir.     Compiled  and  Edited  from  Private  Papers  and  Personal  Reminiscences*      By 

the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.,  Author  of  **  Music  and  Morals,"  &c. 

"A  deeply  interest  in,'  book,  nnd  one  which  challenges,  in  a  most  striking  and  fearless  manner,  the  stern 

verdict  which  Sir  Morell's  own  profession  so  generally  passed  upon  Itis  conduct  before  and  after  the  death  <m 

his  illustrious  patient,  the  Emjteror.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  full  of  absorbingly  interesting  details,  many  anion.; 

tliem  new."— Dat'Zy  Telegraph. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  6*. 

LEAVES     FROM     A     SPORTSMAN'S     DIARY.       By     Parker 

GiLLMORE  (*'  Ubique  "). 
'*  No  sportsman  who  intends  to  go  into  wild  regions  in  search  of  tinned  or  feathered  game  ought  to  fail  to 
peruse  this  book,  which  contains  many  hints  that  would  do  him  good  service." — Manchester  Examiner. 

THE  STORY  OF    A    DACOITY.      Na^oji,  the  Beder  Naik,  and  the 

Lolapur  Week.     By  G.  H.  Betham,  Indian  Forest  Department. 
"A  more  interesting  ond  readable  volume  has  seldom  fallen  into  our  hands.  .  .  .  We  can  confidently  recom- 
mend the  book.     It  in  well  worth  reading." — Statesman  (Calcutta). 

Sfcond  and  Chraper  Edition,  Now  Rcadv,  boards,  2s.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

ABSOLUTELY  TRUE.     By  Irving  Montagu. 

"  All  the  characters  are  well  drawn,  some  of  them  exceedingly  so.  .  .  .  The  interest  which  is  awakened  in  the 
very  first  chapter  is  maintained  throughout"— PaZI  Mall  Oasette. 


NEW   novels  at  all   LIBRARIES. 

WHAT  AILS  THE  HOUSE  ?    Bv  A.  L.  Haddon.    3  vols. 

'  The  machinery  of  the  story  is  extremely  original,  and  the  parts  are  made  to  dovetail  with  great  skill." — 
Sntional  Rtview. 

"  Mr.  Haddon  has  produced  a  delightful  novel  of  much  interest,  which  will  be  read  with  much  pleasure."— 
Scotsman. 

CAPTAIN  ENDERIS,  FIRST  WEST  AFRICAN  REGIMENT. 

By  Archer  P.  Cuouch.     2  vols. 

"  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  added  to  his  productions  a  first-rate  novel,  every  page  of  which  will  be 
read  with  interest  and  \Ae&B\ire."— Scotsman. 

*'  Apart  ft-om  its  Wf  11-told  love  story.  Mr  Crouch  has  a  keen  eye  to  appreciate  the  InxiirioaB  beauty  of  tropical 
scenery,  and  renders  his  impressions  with  graphic  facility."— if omini^  Post. 


London :   W.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Limited,  13  Waterloo  Place. 
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MESSRS.  A.  D.  INNES  &  GO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS    NOW    READY. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR   OP    'MR.    WITT'S    WIDOW." 

HALF    A    HERO.      A  Novel.     By  Anthony  Hope.    2  Vols.,  Crown 

8yo,  21«. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    **DARK." 

SUCH  A  LORD  IS  LOVE.     A  Novel.    By  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson. 

2  Vols.    Crown  8vo,  21«.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SEERS    AND     SINGERS.      A   Study  of   Five  English   Poets.     By 

ARTHUR  D.  INNES,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo,  antique  cloth,  gilt  top,  5«. 

WITH   AN   INTRODUCTION   BY    LA.DY   JEUNE. 

LADIES   AT   WORK :    Articles  upon  the  Employment  of  Educated 

Women.     Demy  8vo,  2$.  6d. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "MASTER    BARTLEMY." 

THE    GENTLE    HERITAGE.     By  Frances  E.  CrOxMPTON.     With 

27  Illustrations  by  T,  Fym,  with  cover  designed  by  the  artist.     Large  Crown  8vo,  3i.  6d. 


NEW    VOLUMES   OP    THE    DAINTY    BOOKS. 

ninstrated  Dainty  4to,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  each  volume. 

LILT    AND    WATERLILY.     By  Mrs.   CoMYNS  Cars.     Illustrated 

by  WiNiFBBD  Smith. 

A  HIT  AND  A  MISS.      By  the  Hon.  Eva  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Illustrated  by  Tj.  Leslie:  Brooke. 

A    MANNERLESS    MONKEY.     By  Mabel   Wotton.     Illustrated 

by  Edith  Ellison.  

ADDITIONS    TO    THE    TIP   CAT    SERIES. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  frontispiece,  3s.  6d.  each. 

DEAR.     By  the  Author  of  "  Tip  Cat" 

LIL.     By  the  Author  of  "Tip  Cat." 

A    RING    OF    RUBIES.      By  L.  T.  Meade. 

THREE    LITTLE    MAIDS.      By  Mary  Bathurst  Deane. 

NmW   AND    OHBAPBR    EDITION    AT  88.    6cL    A   VOLUMB 

OP  WORKS  BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 
BIOGRAPHIES    OF    GOOD    WOMEN.      First  Series.      Fcap.  8to, 

cloth.  472  pafjes.    Second  Series.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  680  pages. 

BEGINNINGS    OF    CHURCH    HISTORY.      Crown  8vo. 
PREPARATION    OF   PRAYER  BOOK  LESSONS.     Crown  8vo. 


cheaper   ISSUE   AT   3s.  6d.    EACH   OF    NOVELS 

BY    E.    GERARD. 

THE    VOICE    OF    A    FLOWER. 

BY  MRS.  MACQUOID. 

BESIDE  THE  RIVER. 
A  FAITHFUL  LOVER. 
TOO    SOON. 

BY   ROMA   WHITE, 

PUNCHINELLO'S    ROMANCE 


London  :   A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.,  31  and  32  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  DEATHS  OF  EMUf  PASHA  AND  SUEQEON-KAJOB  PABKE. 

NEW  AMD  CUEAPEiB  EDITION,  IN  ONE  VOLnHX. 

IN    DARKEST    AFRICA.    By  Henky  M.   Stanley,   D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  Ac.    Being  the  Official  Publication  recording  the  Quest,  Rescue,  ani  Retreat  of  Emin,  Goremor  of 
Equatoria.    With  8  Maps  and  150  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  in  handsome  clotli  binding,  IQs.  6d. 
"  liir.  Stanley's  narrative  of  his  adventures,  privations,  sufferings,  trials,  dangers,  and  diaooveries  during  his 
heroic  quest  and  rescue  of  Emin  Pasha  is  as  moving  and  enthralling  a  tale  as  ever  was  told  by  man."— Tim««. 

8UPPLBMSJJTARY  VOLUME  TO  MR.  STANLEY'S  "INr  DARKEST  AFRICA." 

EMIN  PASHA  AND  THE  REBELLION  AT  THE  EQUATOR : 

a  Story  of  Nine  Months'  Experiences  in  the  last  of  the  Sondan  Provinces.  By  A.  J.  MOUNTENRY 
JEPH80N,  one  of  Stanley's  Officers.  Written  with  the  revision  and  co-operation  cf  HENRY  M.  STANLEY, 
D.C.L.,  &a,  A  Prefaco  also  by  Mr.  STANLEY.  With  Map  and  jiunierous  lUustnitious,  two  of  which  are 
specially  drawn  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  STANLEY.    Third  edition.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.    One  Guinea. 

DR.  PARKE  S  EXPERIENCES  IN  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  lUiistrated,  cloth,  21«. 
"  Mr.  Parke's  journnl  fills  up  a  distinct  gap  in  the  narrative  of  the  ex{)«ilition.    Not  only  have  we  at  last  an 
authentic  and  detailed  account  of  the  many  months'  stay  at  Fort  Bodo,  but  all  over  Mr.  Parke  fills  in  maay 
lacun£B  which  have  been  left  even  in  the  detailed  narrative  of  Mr.  Stanley  himself." — Times. 

GUIDE  TO  HEALTH  IN  AFRICA.     By  Surgeon-Major  T.  H. 

PARKE,  A.M.D.,  Medical  Officerto  Mr.  Stanley's  Equatorial  Expedition.    Small  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  fit. 
"The  book,  while  desipmed  for  the  special  benefit  of  travellers  au4  residents  in  Africa,  will  be  useful  to  all  who 
resiile  or  travel  in  tropical  regions  generally."— ir<'«<mfiwt«r  Gazette. 

WITH  CAPTAIN  STAIRS  TO  KATANGA.     By  Joseph  A. 

MOLONEY,  L  R.C.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  Medical  Offloer  of  the  Expedition.    With  Map  asd  Illustrations.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  8<.  Gd. 
'The  book  is  a  really  thrilling  story  of  African  adventure,  and  surpasses  in  wealth  of  incident  aud  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  many  a  work  of  sensational  tiction."— Daily  Telegraph. 


LORNA    DOONE: 

A  Romance  of  Exmoor. 
By  R.   D.    BLACKMORB. 

NEW  and  POPULAR  EDITION  (the    THIRTY- 
EIGHTH). 

With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Ihe  Author  Kxpcessly 
taken  for  tliia  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  HALF-A-CROWN. 

"  We  suppose  there  are  still  some  people  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  have  read  *  Lorna  Doone.'  They  should 
hasten  to  buy  this  volume." — St.  Jamt»'»  CHuette. 


THB 


THOMAS  HARDY'S  NOVELS. 

Author%)f  ♦•  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervillea." 

New  Issue  in  Unifortti  crown  8fo  Volumes,  doth, 
HALK-A-CROWN  each. 

FAR  FROM  TRB  MADDINO  OROW1>. 

With  Pli<»togravure  Portrait  of  Uie  Author,  from 
a  Phot«!graph  by  Wheeler,  of  Weymouth.  [Ready. 

TBK       MAYOR      OF      CABTBR-^ 
BRIDGB. 

THB  TRUMPBT-BEAJOB.  

THB  RBTUBN  OF  TBB  NATXVB. 

A  PAIR  OF  BI.UB  BYBS. 

THB  HAND  OF  BTHBLBBBTA. 

TWO  ON  A  TO\(rBR. 

A  LAODICBAN.  x 


WRECK  OF  THE  "GROSVENOR." 

By  W.  OLARK  RUSSELL. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author  from  a 
Painting  sh«>wing  Mr.  Clark  Russell  at  the  age  «f 
seventeen,  wjif  n  in  the  Merchant  Service. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  HALF-A-CROWN. 
*»*  Uniform  with  the  Cheap  Editions  of  the  Novels 
of  Mr.  William  Black,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  and  Mr.  R. 
D.  Blackmore,  now  being  laaued. 


)[Bec4y. 


A  Dainty  Novelty  in  size,  price,  paper,  print,  illus- 
trations, and  general  get-up.  Super  royal  82mo. 
Each  volume,  uarchment  paper,  U  tfd. ;  half  bound, 
cloth  oxtra.  gift  top,  rough  edges,  29. 

STORIES  FROM  SCRIBNER. 

8TORIE8  OF  NEW  YORK.  ^ 

8TORXB8  OF  THB  HJLIUWJLY,  yBeadm. 
8TORIB8  OF  THB  80UTB.         J 
8TORZB8  OF  THB  SBA.  ^ 

8TORIB8  OF  XTAXiY.  UaHrOM, 

8TOBIB8  OF  THB  ARMY.     P'"'^^' 

Each  volume  illustrated,  super  royal,  82ino,  uncat 
edgea,  paper.  It.  6d. ;  cloth,  gflt  top,  rough  edgea,  9i 

The  paper  edition  ia  enclosed  in  a  tranaimrcnt 
wrapper,  fastened  by  a  gold  seal,  which  should  remaii 
unbroken  until  the  book  reaches  the  >*•»«<  of  the 
reader. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  <fe  COMPANY    Limited, 

8t.  Dunstan'fl  Houae,  Fetter  Lane,  £.0. 
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CHATTO    &    WINDUS'S    NEW   BOOKS 


NEW    LIBRARY    NOVELS. 
THE  REBEL  QUEEN.     By  Walter  Besant,  Author  of  "  All  Sorts 

and  Conditions  of  Men."    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

THE  SCAIiIiYWAa.     By  GRANT  Allen,  Author  of  "  The  Tents  of 

Shem."    8  vols,  crown  Svo. 

THE    WOBIAN    OF    THE    IRON    BRACELETS.      By    Frank 

BARRETT,  Anthor  of  "  Fettered  for  Life,"  "  Folly  Morrison,"  Ac.    3  vols,  crown  Svo. 

TO  HIS  OWN  MASTER.     By  Alan  St.  Aubyn,  Author  of  "  A  Fellow 

of  Trinity,"  Ac.    8  vols,  crown  Svo.  {ShorUg 

A  WASTED  CRIME.     By    David    Christie  Murray,  Author  of 

••  Joseph's  Coat,"  Ac.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  [Shortly. 

OUTLAW  AND  LAWMAKER.     By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Author 

of  "  The  Romance  of  a  Station,"  Ac.    3  vols,  crown  Svo.  [Sk/ortl^. 

THE  WEDDING  RING.     By  Robert  Buchanan,  Author  of  "  The 

Shadow  of  the  Sword,"  Ac.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  [Shortly, 


NEW    FIVE-SHILLING    BOOKS. 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS,  and  other  Stories.     By   OuiDA.     With  six 

Illustrations  by  E.  H.  GARRBTT.    (Uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  "Biiubi.")    Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  5«. 

RUJUB,  THE  JUGGLER.     By  G.  A.  Henty,  Author  of  "  The  March 

to  Magdala,"  Ac.    A  New  Edition,  with  eight  full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.    Crown  Svo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5*.  IShorUp. 

NEW    THREE-AND-SIXPENNY    BOOKS. 

THB  IVOBY  GATE.  By  Walter  Besamt. 
A  New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

IVAN     GBBBT'S    MASTEBPZBCB,     Ac. 

By   Grant   Allen.      With    a    Frontispiece   by 
Stanlev  L.  Wood.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d^ 

THE  MASTER  OF  8T.  BENEDICT'S.    By 

Alan  St.  Agbvn.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  S«.  6d. 

A  TRYING  PATIBNT,  Ate.  By  James  Pavk, 
Author  of  "By  Proxy,"  Ac.  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extol, 
3«.  &d. 


DR.  PASCAIa.  By  Emile  Zola,  Author  of  "The 
Downfall,"  "The  Dream,"  Ac.  Translated  by 
Ernest  A.  Vizetelly.  With  an  Etched  Portrait 
of  the  Author.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  8«.  6d. 


TBE  GUN-RUNNER :  a  Romance  of  Zulnland. 
By  Bertram  Mitford.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
Staniev  L.  Wood.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  S«.  6d. 

TIME'S  REVENGES.  By  D.  Christie  Muiu 
HAT.  A  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
8«.6d.  ^ 

ONB  TRAVEXiU3B  RBTUBBTS.  By  D. 
Christix  Murray  and  Henry  Hermah.  A  New 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

ROPES  OF  SAND.  By  R.  B.  Francillom, 
Anthor  of  "King  or  Knave?"  Ac  A  New 
Edition,  with  thirty-one  Illustrations  by  Hal 
IiDDLow  and  F.  Waddt.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

HE  aTBB  R  AND  SNO^V :  a  Novel.  By  Oborue 
MacDonalo.  a  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3«.  64. 


BURGO'S  ROMANCE.    By  T.  W.  Speight,  Author  of  "  The  Mysteries 

of  Heron  Dyke,"  Ac.  (This  story  forms  the  GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL  for  1898.)  Demy  Svo,  picture 
cover,  1».  iShortli. 

IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.     By  Charles  Rbade.    An 

entirely  New  Edition,  handsomely  printed  in  medium  Svo,  with  Portrait  Cover,  price  6d.  ;  cloth  limp.  Is. 

HISTORY   OF   THE    CONSULATE   AND   THE  EMPIRE  OF 

FRANCE  UNDER  NAPOLEON.  By  L.  A.  TQIERS.  Translated  by  D.  FORBES  CAMPBELL  and  JOHN 
STEBBING.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  re-set  in  a  specially-cast  type,  with  thirty-six  fine  Steel  plate 
Illustrations.  Complete  in  12  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12».  each.  The  FIRST  TWO  VOLUMES  are 
ready,  and  the  publication  will  proceed  at  the  rate  of  one  volume  a  month. 

\*  A  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Page,  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

LONDON  TO  THE  LAND'S  END :  the  Record  of  a  Summer  Tramp. 

By  CHARLES  Q.  HARPER,  Author  of  ••The  Brighton  Road."  With  10«  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  16«.  [Shortly. 

EMILE  ZOLA :  a  Biography.     By  B.  H.  Sherard.     With  numerou;' 

Dlnstrations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12«.  [Preparing, 


London :  CHATTO  &  WIKDUS,  214  PiccadHly,  W. 
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PRICE    ONE    SHILLINa 


Uhc 


flew   IReview 


EDITED  BY  ARCHIBALD  GROVE. 


POLITICAL  ARTICLES. 

By  Leading  Politicians  of  Both  Parties. 

SCIENTIFIC    ARTICLES. 
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The  Cambridge  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  William  Aldis  Wright.    Edition  de  Luxe.    40  vols. 
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Crown  8vo,  gilt,  or  edges  uncut,  6s. 

*»*  A /so  an  £lditton  de  Luxe,  limited.  Super  Roy cUZvo,  Hand-made  paper ^  uniform 
with  "  CranfordJ^  3ar.  net. 

Humorous    Poems    of   Thomas    Hood,   with 

a  Preface  by  ALFRED  AiNGER,  and  130  Illustrations  by 
Charles  E.  Brock.    Crown  8vo,  gilt,  or  edges  uncut,  6s, 

♦^t*  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe^  Super  Royal  SvOy  Hand-made  paper,  30J.  net! 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy 

Hollow.  By  Washington  Irving.  With  Fifty  Illustrations 
and  a  Preface  by  GEORGE  H.  BOUGHTON,  A.RA.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt,  or  edges  uncut,  6s, 

*J^  Also  an  J^dition  de  Luxe,  Super  Royal  Svo,  Hand-made  paper,  cuts  printed 
on  Japajiese  paper,  30J.  net. 

Goblin  Market. 

By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.  With  Eighteen  Page  Illustrations 
and  other  decorations  by  LAWRENCE  HOUSMAN.     Cloth,  elegant. 

*J^  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  Super  Royal  Svo^  Hand-made  paper,  21  j.  net. 

Letters  to  Marco. 

Being  Letters  Written  to  H.  S.  MARKS,  R.A.  By  GEORGE  D. 
Leslie,  RA.,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Extra  Crown  Svo, 
7i".  6d,  [In  October. 

Golf :    a  Royal  and  Ancient  Game. 

By  Robert  Clark,  F.R.S.E.,  F.SA.  Scot.  Second  Edition,  with 
many  Illustrations.     Small  4to,  ys,  6d,  net.  \In  October, 

Shakespeare's  England. 

By  William  Winter.  New  Edition,  revised,  with  eighty  Illus- 
trations. \In  October, 

Jerusalem.      Its   History  and   Hope. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  With  Engravings  from  Drawings  by 
Hamilton  Aid£,  and  Photographs  by  F.  M.  Good.  New 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,   lOi".  6d,  {Ready. 

Sylvie  and  Bruno. 

By  Lewis  Carroll.  Second  Part.  With  Illustrations  by  Harry 
Furniss.     Crown  Svo. 
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Mary. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  With  Illustrations  by  LESLIE  BROOKE. 
Crown  8vo,  4-$'.  6^. 

The    Last    of  the    Giant     Killers ;    or,  The 

Exploits  of  Sir  Jack  of  Danby  Dale.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Atkinson,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  York.  New  Issue,  with  Illustrations 
by  Nelly  Ericiisen.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d,  {Ready. 

fiction. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Marion  Darche. 

A  Story  without  Comment.  By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.  2  Vols. 
Globe  8vo.     12s,  [In  October. 

Lady  William. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo,  31  J.  6d. 

Miss  Stuart's  Legacy. 

By  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo,  lis.  6d.  {Ready.  . 

Richard,   Lord  Stratton. 

By  Edward  H.  Cooper.      i  vol.    Crown  8vo. 

MACMILLANS    SIX     SHILLING    NOVELS.— New   Volumes. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  each  volume. 

Children  of  the  King. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford.     New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  {Ready. 

Don  Orsino. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  {Ready. 

MACMILLAN' S    THREE-AND-SIX PENNY    SERIES.— 

Nczu   Volumes. 

Crown  8vo,  35.  6d.  each  volume. 

HELEN  TREVERYAN.     By  JOIIN  ROY.  [/;/  October. 

UNDERPRESSURE.     By  The  Marciiesa  Theodoll      {hi  Oct.    ' 

TI I \\  MARPLOT.     By  S.  R.  Lysaght.  {Ready. 

JOIIN  TREVENNICK.     By  W.  C.  Rhoades.  {In  October. 

A  MP:RE  CYPHER.     By  Mary  A.  Dickens.  {Ready. 

ROUND  LONDON  :  DOWN  EAST  AND  UP  WEST.  By  Montagu 
Williams,  O.C.  {In  October. 

c  2 
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A^ezu   Volumes. 
Globe  8vo.     5^.  each  Volume. 

The  Collected   Works   of    Thomas    Henry    Huxley,    F.R.S.       In 

Monthly   Volumes,   from    October    i. 


Vol.     I.  Method  and  Results.     Vol.    VI.  Hume. 

Vol.   II.  Darwiniana. 

Vol.  III.  Science  and  Educa- 
tion. 

Vol.  IV.  Science  and  Hebrew 
Tradition. 

Vol.  V.  Science  and  Christian 
Tradition. 


Vol.  VII.  Ethical   and  Philo- 
sophical Essays. 

Vol.VIII.  Man's       Place        in 
Nature. 


Vol.    IX.  Essays  in  Science. 

Historical  Essays. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  AcTON. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  POLLARD.     2  vols. 

The  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright.     New  Edition. 

Life  of  Swift. 

By  Henry  Craik,  C.B.     2  vols.     New  Edition. 

Xiterari?   Ibietoi^   ant)   Critidam. 

Aspects  of  Greek  Genius. 

3y    S.    H.   Butcher,  M.A.,    Professor   of   Greek,    University  of 
Edinburgh.     Second. Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo. 

The  Attic  Orators  from  Antiphon  to  Isaeus. 

By  R.  C.  JEBB,  Litt.D ,   M.P.,  Rec^ius  Professor  of  Greek   in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     New  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  2^s. 

[Ready. 

Lectures  on  Greek   Poetry. 

By  R.  C.  jEBB,  LittD.,  M.P.     Crown  8vo. 

A  Handbook  to  French' Literature. 

By  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht,  Author  oV  The  Progressive  French  and 
German  Courses,"  &c.     Crown  8vo. 
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A  Companion  to  Dante. 

From  the  German  of  G.  A.  SCARTAZZINI.  By  A.  J.  BuTLER. 
Crown  8vo,  los.  6d,  [Ready. 

An  Outline  of  the  Development  of  the  Early 

English  Drama.  By  KATHARINE  Lee  Bates,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  at  Wellesley  College,  U.S.A. 

The     Life    of     Henry     Edward      Manning, 

Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  By  EDMUND  SHERIDAN 
PURCELL,  Member  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  Letters.  2  vols. 
8vo,  with  portraits. 

The   Life  and    Letters  of   the  Rev.   Phillips 

Brooks,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Memoir  of  Bishop  Lightfoot. 

Reprinted   from   the   *'  Quarterly   Review."      Crown  Svo. 

The  Life  of  Sir  A.  C.   Ramsay. 

By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  Geikie,  F.R.S.     Svo. 

Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes. 

By  Stanley  Lane-Poole.    2  vols.  Svo. 

The  Life  and  Art  of  Edwin    Booth. 

By  William  Winter. 

♦#*  This  work  has  lon^  been  in  preparation^  with  Mr,  Booth^s  especial  sanction^ 
and  will  be  very  fully  illustrated. 

Life  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

By  J.  Dykes  Campbell.    Svo. 

The  Life  of  John  Milton. 

Vol.  II.  By  Professor  David  Masson.  New  Edition.  Also 
an  Index  to  the  six  Volumes.     Svo. 

1bi0tori?   anb   Hrcb«olog\j. 

Western    Europe    in  the  Fifth  Century. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,  late 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
Svo. 
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Western    Europe   in    the    Eighth    Century. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.     By  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  -D:CX.     8vo. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A.  Illustrated  Edition.  Edited  by  iMlrs.  J. 
R.  Green  and  Miss  Kate  Norgate.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations.     Vol.  III.     I2s.  net. 

The  English  Town  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

By  Alice  Stopford  Green.    2  vols.    8vo. 

The  United  States.     An  Outline  of  Political 

History,  1492 — 1871.  By  GoLDWiN  Smith,  D.C.L.  Crown  8vo, 
Ss.  6d.  [Ready. 

Life  in  Ancient  Egypt, 

Described  by  Adolf  Erman,  Translated  by  H.  M.  TiRARD,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Super  Royal  8vo. 

A  School  History  of  Rome. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.  By  Evelyn  S.  ShuckburGH,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. 

On  Greek  Dress. 

By  Maria  Millington  Evans.    With  Illustrations. 

Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities. 

By  Th.  Schreiber.  Edited  for  English  use  by  Professor  W.'C.  F. 
Anderson,  Firth  College,  Sheffield.     Oblong  4to. 

j£nQlie\)  Citisen  Seriea* 

Neza  Editions. 
Crown  8vo»  2s.  6d.  each  volume. 

The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour* 

By  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Local  Government 

By  M.  D.  Chalmers. 

Thre  State  in   Relation  to  Education. 

By  Henry  Craik,  C.B. 
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Charge  Delivered  to  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury 

in    his  Third   Visitation.      By   the  Most   Rev.   EDWARD  White 
Benson,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Crown  8vo. 

Biblical  Miscellanies. 

By  J.  B.  LiGHTFOOT,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Durham.     8vo. 

[Readj. 

Charges  and  Addresses- 

By  the   Right   Rev.   B.  F.  Westcott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Crown  8vo. 

Between  the  Lights. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  BoYD  Carpenter,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of 
Ripon.     Crown  8vo.  [/;/  October. 

Works  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  late  Lady 

Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 

1.  HuLSEAN  Lectures.    Crown  8vo. 

2.  Lectures  on  Judaistic  Christianity.    Crown  8vo. 

3.  Introductory  Lectures   on   St.   Paul's   Epistles  to 

THE  Romans  and  to  the  Ephesians.     Crown  8vo. 

Selections  from  Early  Christian  Writers. 

Text  and  Translations  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  M.  GWATKIN,  M.A., 
Dixie  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.  [/;/  October, 

The  Church  of  England  and  Recent  Religious 

Thought.  By  Charles  A.  Whittuck,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Great 
Shefford,  Berks.     Crown  8vo.  \In  October, 

New  Volume  of  Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  late  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
Crown  8vo.  \In  October^, 

Essays. 

By  Wilfrid  Ward.    8vo. 

Including  "  Witnesses  to  the  Unseen " ;  "  The  Clothes  of 
Religion";  "New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles";  "Some  Aspects  of 
Newman's  Influence  "  ;  "  Philalethes  "  ;  "  The  Wish  to  Believe." 

Aspects  of  Theism. 

By  William  A.  Knight,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  St.  Andrews.     8vo.  \In  October. 
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A  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt. 

Being  an  Essay  on  the  Foundations  of  Belief.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.    New  Edition.    8vo. 

Pain,   Pleasure,  and  ^Esthetics. 

An  Essay  concerning  the  Psychology  of  Pain  and  Pleasure,  with 
special  reference  to  ^Esthetics.  By  HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL, 
M.A. 

Genetic    Philosophy. 

By  President  DAVID  J.  HiLL,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  U.S.A. 

Windel band's    History   of   Philosophy. 

Translated  by  Professor  J.  A.  TUFTS,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
U.S.A. 

flM0ceUaneou0. 
The  Lovers   Lexicon. 

By  Frederick  Greenwood.    Crown  8vo. 

Addresses,   Essays,  and  Lyrical  Translations. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell  Finlayson,  D.D.  (Glas.), 
Minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Cambridge,  and  Rusholme, 
Manchester.  With  a  Notice  of  his  Life  by  AUGUSTUS  S.  WiLKINS, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  LittD.    With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

[In  October, 

Reminiscences  of  the  Great  Mutiny,  1857-8-9. 

Including  the  Relief,  Siege,  and  Capture  of  Lucknow,  and  the 
Campaigns  in  Rohilcund  and  Oude.  By  WILLIAM  FORBES 
Mitchell,  late  Sergeant,  93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders.   Crown  8vo. 

Sketches  in  Sport  and   Natural   History. 

'  By  the  late  GEORGE  KiNGSLEY,  M.D.     8vo. 

The  Beauties  of  Nature. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
New  Edition.  Without  Illustrations.  Globe  8vo,  Paper  is,y  Cloth 
IS,   6d. 

Bay  Leaves. 

A  Collection  of  Translations  from  the  Latin  Poets.  By  GOLDWIN 
Smith,  D.C.L. 
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C[a00tC0. 

Scholia  Aristophanica. 

Being  such  Comments  and  Adscripts  to  the  text  of  Aristophanes 
as  are  preserved  in  the  Codex  Ravennas,  arranged,  emended,  and 
translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  LL.D.,  Head  Master 
of  Westminster.     8vo. 

Xenophon. — Complete  Works. 

Translated,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.  A., 
formerly  Assistant  Master  in  Clifton  College.  Vol.  III.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo. 

*#*  This  volume  contains  the  "  Memorabilia  "  and  **  Apology ^^  the  "  Economists 
the  ''Symposium;'  ''Hiero;'  "  Cynegetica;'  "Trcpl  iTnrw^f,"  and  ** HipparchicusJ" 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.— New  Volumes. 

Herodotus.     Books    IV. — VI. 

With  Introduction,  Commentary  and  Dissertations,  by  R.  W. 
Macan,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
and  University  Reader  in  Ancient  Histor}'.     8vo. 

Thucydides.      Book  VIII. 

With  Introduction  and  Commentary  by  H.  C.  GOODHART,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     8vo.   [Ready. 

CLASSICAL     SERIES,— New     Volumes. 

Fcap.  8vo. 

Cicero.     Pro  Milone. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  H.  COLSON,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Head  Master  of  Plymouth  College. 

Plutarch.     Life  of  Pericles. 

With  Introduction,  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  and  Indices, 
by  Hubert  AsHTON  Holden,  LL.D. 

Terence.     The  Adelphoe. 

With  Intrgduction  and  Notes,  by  Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.     ^s.  6d. 

[Ready. 

Thucydides.     Book  VII. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Petcrhouse,   Cambridge. 

Xenophon.     Hellenica,  Books  III.  and  IV. 

(separately).  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A. 
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ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS.— Neuf   Volumes. 
Pott  8vo.     i^.  6d.  pach  Volume. 

Thucydides-     Selections  from  Books   II.  and 

III.  Edited  by  W.  T.  SUTTHERY,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  GRAVES,  M.A., 
Assistant  Masters  in  Felsted  School. 

Xenophon.     Tales      from      the     Cyropaedia, 

adapted  for  the  use  of  Beginners,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  and 
Exercises,  by  Charles  H.  Keene,  M.A. 

Exercises  in   Unseen  Translation  from  Latin. 

By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 
PHILOLOGY   AND    GRAMMAR. 

A   Short   Manual   of   Philology  for  Classical 

Students.  By  P.  Giles,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Reader  in  Philology  in  the  University,  Cambridge.  Uniform 
with  Dr.  Gow's  **  Companion  to  School  Classics."     Crown  8vo. 

%♦  Intended  to  act  as  an  introduction  to  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  recent  Philo- 
logy, While  giving  their  fair  share  of  treatment  to  questions  of  Sound  and  Inflexion 
in  a  form  suitable  for  beginners^  this  book  will  differ  from  others  of  the  same  class  in 
devoting  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  general  principles^  and  in  including  with  the 
Inflexion  a  short  account  of  the  comparative  Syntax  of  the  Noun  and  Verb, 

The    Theory    of    Conditional    Sentences    in 

Greek  -and  Latin.  For  the  use  of  Students.  By  RICHARD  HORTON 
Smith,  M.A.,  Q.C.    8vo. 

fiDobcm  Xanouaoes* 

English  Prose  Writers.     Passages  of  English 

Prose  selected  on  the  plan  of  "The  English  Poets,"  by  various 
Writers,  with  short  Introductions,  edited  with  a  general  Intro- 
duction by  Henry  Craik.     In  5  Volumes,  Crown  ^vo. 

[  Vols,  II  and  III,  Shortly. 

ENGLISH  CLASS ICS,-^New  Volumes. 

Globe  8vo. 

The  Satires  of  Dryden. 

Edited,  with  Memoir,  Introductions,  and  Kote3,  by  J.  ChurTOK 

Collins. 
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Shakespeare.  —  Romeo    and    Juliet,       With 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  K.  Deighton.    ^s,  6d, ;  sewed,  2s. 

[Ready. 

King   Henry   the    Fourth.       First   Part. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  hy  K.  Deighton.     2s.  6d.  ; 
sewed,  2s,  [Ready, 

King  Henry  the  Fourth.     Second  Part. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  K.  Deighton.     2s.  6d.  ; 
sewed,  2s.  [Ready. 

PRIMARY  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  READING 

BOOKS.--New  Volumes. 

Hauff. — Das    Wirtshaus    im    Spessart 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Vocabularies,  and  Exercises,  b-y  G.  E. 
Fasnacht.     Globe  8vo,  3^.  \Ready, 

Souvestre. — Un   Philosophe  sous   les  Toits, 

Edited,with  Notes,  Vocabularies,  and  Exercises,  by  L.  M.  M0RIARTY» 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow.     Globe  8vo. 

Science,  IRatural  an&  {Pbi^sicaL 

An  Essay  on  Newton's  Principia, 

By  Walter  W.  Rouse  Ball,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.  [Ready. 

UtiHty  of  Quaternions  in  Physics, 

By  Alexander  McAulay,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Tasmania.     8vo. 

[Ready. 

The  Theory  of  Heat. 

By   Thomas   Preston,    M.A.,  Trinity   College,   Dublin.      With 

Illustrations.     8vo. 

Researches  on  the   Propagation  of  Electrical 

Force.  By  Professor  Heinrich  Hertz,  of  Bonn.  Authoriseil 
translation  by  Professor  D.  E.  JONES,  B.Sc.  With  Preface  hy  Lord 
Kelvin,  P.R.S.     Illustrated.    8vo. 

A  Text  Book  on  Electro- Magnetism  arid  the 

Construction  of  Dynamos.  By  DUGALD  C.  JACKSON,  B.'S.,  C.E., 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  University  of  WisconBin.    8vo. 
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Notes  on  Electromagnets  and  the  Construc- 
tion of  Dynamos.  By  Professor  DuGALD  C.  JACKSON,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

An     Elementary     Treatise     on     Theoretical 

Mechanics.     By  Professor  Alexander  Ziwet,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.     Part  I.  Kinematics.     Part  II.  Statics. 

The  Mechanics  of  Hoisting  Machinery,  in- 
cluding Accumulators,  Excavators,  and  Pile  Drivers.  A  Text 
Book  for  Technical  Schools,  and  a  Guide  for  Practical  Engineers. 
By  Dr.  JULius  Weisbach,  and  Prof  GusTAV  Hermann.  With 
177  Illustrations.  Authorized  translation  from  the  second  German 
edition.  By  Karl  P.  Dahlstrom,  M.E.,  Instructor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  at  the  Lehigh  University.     Medium  8vo. 

Hydrostatics. 

By  A.  G.  Greenhill,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  to  the 
Senior  Class  of  Artillery  Officers,  Woolwich.     Globe  8vo. 

Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry. 

By  Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.     8vo, 

The    Rise     and     Development    of   Organic 

Chemistry.  By  the  late  C.  Schorlemmer,  F.R.S.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  Professor  Smithells,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.     Crown  8vo. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Physiological  Chemistry 

of  the  Animal  Body,  including  an  account  of  the  chemical  changes 
occurring  in  disease.  By  ARTHUR  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. , 
formerly  Professor  in  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester ; 
Brackenbury  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Owens  College.  With 
Illustrations.   Vol.  II.     Medium  8vo. 

Text-Book  of  Geology. 

By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  Geikie,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Medium 
8vo.  28^.  [Ready. 

Popular  L-^ctures  and  Addresses.      Vol.   II. 

Contribution:?  to  Geology.  By  LORD  Kelvin,  P.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.  [Nature  Series. 

Tables  for  the  Determination  of  the  Rock- 
Forming  Minerals.  Compiled  by  F.  Loewinson-Lessing,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Dorpat.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  J.  W.  GREGORY,  B.Sc,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History).  With  a  chapter  on  the  Petrological 
Microscope  by  Professor  G.  A.  J.  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S.  Super 
Royal  8vo.     4^.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 
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Geography  of  Victoria. 

By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A.,  Melbourne.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Pott  8vo.     i^.  [Ready. 

Systematic  Survey  of  the  Organic  Matters. 

By  Drs.  G.  SCHULTZ  and  P.  JULIUS.  Translated  and  Edited,  with 
extensive  additions,  by  ARTHUR  G.  GREEN,  P.I.C,  F.C.S., 
Examiner  in  Coal  Tar  Products  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.     Royal  8vo.  [Immediately, 

A    Theory    of    Development    and    Heredity. 

By  Professor  HENRY  B.  Orr,  of  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Text-Book  of  the  Diseases  of  Trees. 

By  Professor  R.  Hartig.  Translated  by  Dr.  R.  SOMERVILLE, 
Lecturer  on  Agriculture  at  Durham  Coll.  of  Science.  With  a  Preface 
by  Prof  H.  MARSHALL  Ward,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo. 

Methods  of  Histological   Research. 

For  the  use  of  Students  and  Physicians.  By  Dr.  C.  V  Kahlden, 
Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Translated  by  H.  MORLEY 
Fletcher,  M.A.,  M.B.     Medium  8vo. 

Materials    for    the    Study    of     Variation     in 

Animals.  Part  I.  Discontinuous  Variation.  By  WiLLlAM 
BATESOr^,  M.A.,  Balfour  Student  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.     Illustrated.     Medium  8vo. 

Handbook  of  British  Marine  Fauna.     Vol.  I. 

Tunicata,  Polyzoa,  and  Echinodermata.  By  Prof  W.  A.  Herdman, 
F.R.S.     With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 

The  Romance  of  the  Insect  World. 

By  Miss  L.  N.  Badenoch.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 

A  Text- Book  of  Pathology  :   Systematic  and 

Practical.     By  Professor  D.  J.  HAMILTON.     Vol.  II.     Medium  Svo. 

Handbook  of  Public  Health  and  Demography. 

By  Edward  F.  Willoughby,  M.B.,  Diploma  in  State  Medicine 
of  the  London  University,  and  in  Public  Health  of  Cambridge 
University.     Fcap.  Svo.  [In  October. 

An    Index    to    the     Fifty    Volumes    of    The 

Practitioner,  a  Journal  of  Therapeutics  and  Public  Health.     Svo. 
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ADAPTED    TO    THE    ELEMENTARY    STAGES    OF    THE 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON    SYLLABUS 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners. 

By  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  F.R.S.  Assisted  by  JOSEPH  LUNT, 
B.Sc.  (Victoria).     Globe  8vo,  2s.  6d,  \Iminedia^ly. 

Organic  Chemistry  for  Beginners. 

By  G.  S.  TURPIN,  M.A.,  D.Sc.     Globe  8vo. 

Physiography  for  Beginners. 

By  J.  E.  Marr,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Alfred  Harker,  M.A., 
F.G.S.     Globe  8vo. 

Physiology  for  Beginners- 

By  Michael  Foster,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  L.  E. 
Shore,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.C.     Globe  8vo. 

fIDatbematica 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Functions. 

By  James  Harkness,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  and  FRANK  MORLEY,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  in  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 
8vo,  I  Si",  net.  \Ready, 

A  Short  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Determinants. 

By  Laenas  Gifford  Weld,  B.Sc,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, State  University  of  Iowa.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d.         [Ready, 

Synthetic  Solid  Geometry. 

By  Professor  N.  F.  DUPUIS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C,  Professor  of  Pure 
Mathematics    in   the    University    of    Queen's   College,   Kingston, 

Canada. 

Geometrical  Conic  Sections. 

By  Charles  Smith,  M.A.     Crown  8vo. 

Geometrical  Conic  Sections. 

By  ASUTOSH  MUKHOPADHAY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Calcutta.     Crown  8vo.  [In  October, 

Geometrical  Conies.      Part  II.     The   Central 

Conic.  By  JoHN  J.  MiLNE,  M.A.,  and  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo. 
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Elementary  Trigonometry. 

By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  Master  of  the?  Army  Class,  Clifton  College, 
and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.     Globe  8vo. 

A  History  of  Mathematics. 

By  Professor  Florian  Cajori,  of  Colorado  College,  Colorado 
Springs. 

i^conomic6  anb  Commercial  Xaw* 
Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.     By  R.  HT. 

INGLIS  Palgrave,  F.R.S.     Vol.  I.     8vo. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy. 

Being  an  entirely  rewritten  third  edition  of  the  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Political  Economy  by  LuiGI  COSSA,  Professor  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Pavia.  Translated  by  LOUIS  Dyer.  Crown  8vo, 
8s.  6d,  net.  {Ready, 

Natural  Value- 
By   Professor    Friedrich    von   Wieser.      Translated    by   Mrs. 
Mallock.     Edited  by  WiLLlAM  SMART,  M.A.     8vo. 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

By  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Commercial  Law. 

By  J.  E.  C.  MUNRO,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Owens 
College,  Manchester.     Globe  8vo,  3.?.  6d,      {Commercial  Class  Books. 

{Ready, 

ZTccbnolOQ^* 

Drawing  and  Design. 

An  Elementary  Handbook.  By  E.  R.  TAYLOR,  Principal  of  the 
Birmingham  School  of  Art.    With  Illustrations.    Oblong  crown  8vo. 

{Immediately, 

Elementary  Handicraft  and  Design. 

By  W.  A.  S.  Benson.     With  Illustrations.     Extra  crown  8vo. 

{Immediately, 

Woollen  Spinning. 

By  Charles  Vickerman.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture. 

By  C.  W.  B.  Burdett,  Head  Master  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Leather  Trade  Schools.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 
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Lead  Work. 

By  W.  R.  Lethaby.     With  Illustrations.     Extra  crown  8vo. 

Gold-Milling. 

With  Illustrations.     By  H.  LOUIS.     Crown  8vo. 

Booft0  for  filementari?  Scboote* 
Elementary  Course  of  Practical  Science. 

By  Hugh  Gordon.     Pott  8vo.  [In  October. 

Life  and  Duty  of  the  Citizen, 

A  Text-Book  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  and  the  Higher 
Standards  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  CHARLES  HENRY  Wyatt, 
Clerk  of  the  Manchester  School  Board.  With  about  lOO  Illustra- 
tions.    Globe  8vo,  2s.  [In  October. 

*if*  Both  these  Books  are  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  in  the 
New  Code  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools. 

MACMILLAN'S    HISTORY    READERS. 

Nezv   Volumes, 
Globe  8vo. 

Standard  VI L — The  House  of  Hanover. 

With  Biographies  of  Leading  Statesmen  and  Men  of  Letters, 
Notices  of  the  Chief  Legislative  Acts,  and  chapters  upon  the 
Growth  of  the  Colonial  Empire,     i^.  6d, 

\Ready. 

Standard  H. — Simple  Stories   from    English 
History. 

READING  BOOKS. 

Westward  Ho  ! 

Abridged  and  rearranged  as  a  Reading  Book  for  Schools,  with 
Illustrations  by  W.  D.  ALMOND.     Globe  8vo,  Cloth,  i^.  6d, 

Hereward  the  Wake. 

Abridged  and  re-arranged  as  a  Reading  Book  for  Schools,  with 
Illustrations  by  H.  C.  Selous.     Globe  8vo,  Cloth,  i^.  6d.  [Ready. 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co/s  New  Books. 

BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The    United    States.      An    Outline    of    Political 
History,   1492 — 1 87 1 . 

By  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  D.C.L.     Crown  8vo,  8j.  6d. 

TIMES  : — "  His  survey  of  events  is  luminous,  his  estimate  of  character  is  singplarly  keen  and  just,  and  his 
style  is  at  once  incisive,  dignified,  and  scholarly.  No  one  who  takes  up  Mr.  Goldwm  Smith's  volume  will  readily 
lay  it  down  before  he  has  finished  it ;  no  one  will  lay  it  down  without  acknowledging  the  rare  gifts  of  the  writer." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE : — "  For  the  average  well-educated,  inquiring  Briton,  who  is  not  a  historical  specialist, 
the  '  Outline '  here  presented  will  be  a  treasure.  It  is  exactly  what  he  wants,  and  what  he  nught,  if  left  to  his 
own  devices,  ineffectually  wade  through  many  authors  to  obtain." 

Jerusalem.     Its  History  and  Hope. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.  With  engravings  from  Drawings  by  Hamilton  Aidi%,  and 
Photographs  by  F.  M.  Good.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  lor.  (kI. 

The  Attic  Orators  from  Antiphon  to  Isaeus. 

By  R.  C.  JEBB,  Litt.D.,  M.P.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
New  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  251. 

A   Companion  to  Dante. 

Froaa  the  German  of  G.  A.  SCARTAZZINI.     By  A.  J.  BUTLER.     Crown  8vo,  \os.  6d, 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy. 

Being  an  entirely  re-written  third  edition  of  the  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy 
by  LUIGI  COSSA,  Professor  in  the  Royal  University  of  Pavia.  Translated  by  LOUIS 
DYER.     Crown  8vo,  %s.  6d.  net. 

The  Last  of  the  Giant  Killers  ;  or,  The  Exploits 
of  Sir  Jack  of  Danby  Dale, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  ATKINSON,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  York.  New  Issue,  with  Illustrations 
by  Nelly  Erichsf.v.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

Miss  Stuart's   Legacy. 

By  Mrs.  F.  A.  STEEL.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo,  31J.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S    SIX    SHILLING    NOVELS. 

NEW    VOLUMES. 

Crown    8vo,    6s.    each    volume. 

Children  of  the   King, 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.     New  Edition. 

Don  Orsino. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.     New  Edition. 

MACMILLAN'S  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Crown  8vo,  ^s.  (yd.  each  volume. 

The  Marplot. 

By  S.  R.  LYSAGIIT. 

A  Mere  Cypher. 

By  MARY  A.  DICKENS. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co;s  New  Books. 

BOOKS     JUST    PUBLISHED. 
Biblical  Miscellanies. 

By  J.  B.  LIGHTFOOT,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Durham.     Svo. 

The  Collected   Works   of  THOMAS    HENRY  HUXLEY,  F.R.S.     In  Monthly  Volumes, 
from  October  I.     Globe  Svo.     $s.  each  volume.  [Eve^'sley  Series. 

Vol.   I.      Method  and  Results. 
The       Cambridge       Shakespeare.        Edited       by 

WILLIAM  ALDIS  WRIGHT.  Edition  de  Luxe,  40  vols.  Super  royal  Svo.  6s.  per 
vol.  net. 

"The  Tempest." 

"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.'* 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

Shakespeare. — Romeo  and  Juliet. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  K.  'DEIGHTON.     2s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  2s, 

King  Henry  the  Fourth.      First  Part. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  K.  DEIGHTON.     25.  6d.  ;  sewed,  2s. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth.      Second  Part. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  K.  DEIGHTON.     2s.  6d.  ;  sewed,  25. 

PRIMARY  SERIES  OF  GERMAN  READING  BOOKS.— NEW 

VOLUME. 

Hauff. — Das  Wirtshaus  im   Spessart. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Vocabularies,  and  Exercises,  by  G.  E.  FASNACHT.     Globe  Svo,  3^. 

CLASSICAL    SERIES.— NEW   VOLUME. 

Terence.      The   Adelphoe. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  SIDNEY  G.  ASHMORE,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.     y.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Thucydides.      Book    VIII. 

With  Introduction  and  Commentary  by  H.  C.  GOODHART,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Svo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Functions. 

By  JAMES  HARKNESS,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  and  FRANK  MORLEY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  in 
Haverford  College,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     Svo,  iSj.  net. 

A  Short  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Determinants. 

By  LAENAS  GIFFORD  WELD,  B.Sc,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  State 
University  of  Iowa.     Crown  Svo,  7^.  6d. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co;s  New  Books. 

BOOKS    JUST    PUBLISHED. 
An  Essay  on  Newton's  Principia. 

By  WALTER  W.  ROUSE  BALL,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Crown  8vo. 

Utility  of  Quaternions  in  Physics. 

By  ALEXANDER  McAULAY,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Tasmania.     8vo. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners. 

By  Sir   HENRY  ROSCOE,   F.R.S.     Assisted  by  JOSEPH  LUNT,   B. Sc. (Victoria) 
Globe  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

*if*  Adapted  to  the  elementary  stages  of  the  South  Kensington  Syllabus^ 

Text-Book  of  Geology. 

By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  F.R.S.     Third  Edition.     Medium  Svo,  28j. 

Tables    for    the    Determination    of    the    Rock 
Forming  Minerals. 

Compiled  by  F.  LOEWINSON-LESSING,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of 
Dorpat.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  J.  W.  GREGORY,  B.Sc,  F.G.S,,  of  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History).  With  a  chapter  on  the  Petrological  Microscope  by 
Professor  G.  A.  J.  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S.     Super  royal  Svo.     45.  dd,  net. 

Geography  of  Victoria. 

By  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND,  M.A.,  Melbourne.     With  Illustrations.     Pott  Svo, 

Commercial  Law. 

By  J.  E.  C.  MUNRO,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Owens  Collie,  Manchester. 
Globe  Svo,  3J.  6^.  [Commercial  Class  Books, 

Life  and  Duty  of  the  Citizen. 

A  Text-Book  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  and  the  Higher  Standards  in  Elementary 
Schools.  By  CHARLES  HENRY  WYATT,  Clerk- of  the  Manchester  School  Board. 
With  about  100  Illustrations.     Globe  Svo,  2j. 

Drawing  and  Design. 

An  Elementary  Handbook.  By  E.  R.  TAYLOR,  Principal  of  the  Birmingham  School  of 
Art.     With  Illustrations.     Oblong  crown  Svo. 

Elementary  Handicraft  and  Design. 

By  W.   A.   S.   BENSON.     With  Illustrations.     Extra  crown  Svo. 

Here  ward  the  Wake.   • 

Abridged  and  rearranged  as  a  Reading  Book  for  Schools,  with  Illustrations  by  H.  C. 
SELOUS.     Globe  Svo,  cloth,  is,  6d.  [Reading  Books. 

MACMILLAN'S  HISTORY  READERS.— NE\V  VOLUME. 

Standard  VIL     The  House  of  Hanover. 

With  Biographies  of  Leading  Statesmen  and  Men  of  Letters,  Notices  of  the  Chief 
Legislative  Acts,  and  Chapters  upon  the  Growth  of  the  Colonial  Empire.     Globe  Svo, 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 
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The  Camera 

that  takes 

the  World  I 


CLOTHED  WITH  AIR 


KODAK 

Jfo    previous    knowledge     of 
Photography    necessary. 


E  BUTTON,  WE  DO  THE 


Price  from  £1  6s, 


EASTMAN 


THBCELiI.i;i.AB  DRESS  SHIRT. 

PrlcM  6/9  to  10/8. 
InTsliaWe  for  afford  ^perfect  Tentilatitm  to  the 

hUl  and  cold,  to  which  wearers  oUbe  ordinary  long- 
]i>Ui  ahirt  are  liable.    The  flttinca  are  of  beat  Ituen. 
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Towns  in  the   United  KlngdoiR. 


Messrs.  Macmilun  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 

Many  Inventions. 


By  RUDVARD  KIPLING.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

SAfURDAV   .«ffl'/£»'.-"The-loriesi.re  full  of  life,  vigour,  an 

fACL  MALL  G.4^£rr£.—-'Tln:^coniplelesI  book  that  Mr.  Kiplin 
w,ighiie.l  and  most  humane  in  breadth  of  view.  ...  it  can  only  be  regard 
othisgtaiiar 

f/ATfOIfAl.  OSSESyES.— •■■ne  bonk  is  OIK  for  all  Mr.  Kiplin 
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e  for  Ibis 

Pietro  Ghisleri. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.     3 
vcnr  high  place  among  the  novels  of  the  year." 

SPEAKER  -■•  Mr-  Crawford  i^  an  artist,  and 
which  ninely-nine  out  of  every  hundred  writers  wo 

vols.      Crown  Svo.  jit. 
huevet  that  Mr.  Marioi.  Cr 
this  elaborate  and  engrossin 
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The   Real  Thing. 

And  other  Tales.     ISy  HENRY  lA 
SPEAKER.— "t.U.   Henry  Jams,  has  the  fa 

tlES. 

Crown  Svo. 

61, 

i<   reader.^ 
les's  art  ate 

lobe 

degree  which    hardly 
found,  in  ■  The  Re^ 

•SATURDAY  REVIEW.~-C\Km  sludie!  of  life  and  character." 

^EW  yORKCR/T/C.^-'TbectawmotMr.  lames's  style  has  never 

his  lateM  work.    His  accurate  <ente  of  the  valiie  of  words,  his  sobriety  ofe 

niuil  ^ve  any  lover  of  Ihe  Enjilish  language  the  keenest  literary  pleasure. 
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TASTE 

has  lost  lives.  When  Cod-liver  Oil  had 
to  be  taken  plain  or  not  at  all,  many  Con- 
sumptives waited  until  it  was  too  late 
before  taking  it.    Now  we  have 

Scott's 

Emulsion 

which  Is  Cod-liver  OH  made  palatable  and  easy 
to  assimilate.  No  reason  to  wait  now.  We  can 
prevent  Consumption  by  talcing  Scott's  Emulsion 
in  time,  and  even  cure  Consumption  in  Its  early 
stages. 


HEREDITARY    WEAKNESS 

of  lungs  is  easily  and  speedily  cured  by  Scott's 
Emulsion.  Begin  taking  it  in  time.  Don't  wait  until 
Consumption  is  developed. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  (Limited),  47,  Farringdon-street,  London,  E.  0. 

All  Chemists  2/6  and  4/6. 


/  BRINSHEAD  WORKs\ 
LONDON,  N.W.         / 


JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  18, 20,  &  22  WICMORE  ST.,  LOHDON.W. 

PIANOFORTE  MAKERS  by  Special  Appointment  to  T.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Illustrated  Catalwue.  with  opinions  of  the  leading  Press  and  Husicat  Pporesslon,  post  n^e 

ANP  OP  THK  PBINCIPAI.  MTTSIC  SULEBS.    Batablfhed  orer  Half  a  CenturT. 


ND-A-HALF  iietCENT.  INTEREST slL 

)3ITa,  reimjable  oil  deiimnd. 

61  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  oi 


SAVINGS     DEPARTMENT 

stuaUiums  oq  dcpflHit,  snd  allows  Interest  ninnUily 

BIRKBECK  BUILDINQ  SOCIETY. 
IJOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE    FOB    TWO 
pgj,    JIOSTH. 


BlUDUSAuyERGDMJUm 

CUtlE 

Indigestion, 
Flatulency, 
Lassitude,  .no 
Want  OF  TONE. 

In  aSquare  Green  Pacluse. 


IMILU  BUT  EFFECTUAL. 

SAFEST  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 

CONTAINS  NO  MERCURY. 
Ja  never-failing  REMEDf 

Iare  unequalled. 


aSquj 


eenPackaEe, 


KEATJNG'S 
LOZENGES 

THEBE  IS  NO  BEnEB  BEMEOY  IN  THE 
WHOLE  WORLD  FOR  ALL  COUCH  AND 
THROAT  TROUBLES  THAN  HEATING'S 
ipZENOES.  ONE  GIVES  RELIEF.  THEV 
WILL  CURE,  AND  THEV  WILL  NOT  INJUKE 
TOUR  HEALTH.  THEY  CONTAIN  ONLT 
THE  PUREST  DRUGS. 

Sold  eveiywliere  In  1/li  Tj]i& 
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MELLIN'S  FOOD. 

For  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  BISCUITS. 

{Mm^factnti  bt  f-"  »  Co-  CofJrih,  ffwiallv/or  Q.  MflHn.) 

■  Digestive.  Nourishing.  Sustaining. 

For  Children  after  Weaning,  the  Aged,  Dyapeptio,  and  foi  all  who  require  a 
simple  natritioiu  and  soitaining  food. 

Prite  2s.  and  3s.  Sd.  per  Tin. 
BtiJKplti.  Pampliitt,  lad  PmrtctiiM  pmtfrte  m  apflieaHaii  to  Q.  MtlHx,  MaraiBto'  Worki,  PteMiam.  B.B. 

JSKK.  .fm.  M,^  MSa  M.  Jtm.  .^m.* 

rPHIS  WISE,  oDce  w  priud,  hu  had  tbs  lU-fortmH  to  have  all  bnt  diopped  out  of  use.  Tarioos  aaaeiL  hais 
■*■     been  at  wnrk  to  amonnt  tor  t»ii*,biittUe  supreme  one  wBSlbedi.fam  whick  fcil  upon  tha  vinM  ia  IMl. 

ni>  dlr  ai  lh«  incmie  tn  ths  prixlucr.  there  is  nnw  ■  very  henvy  HAek  nf  Hne  Hatursd  Wines  in  the  island, 
whlcli  Be  cjn  offer  at  rerj-  loir  ptices  fur  the  qualilr  and  njie.    For  general  uie,  we  «ooW  draw  attenlion  to  the 

No.l.  FINE  DELICATE  DINNER  WINE,  old  style  W 
No.  2.    Finer  and  Older  do.  do.     -  -    30/- 

No.  3.  Finer  do..  Dry  Pale  -----  33/- 
No.  4.  Fine  Old,  old  style  -----  36/- 
JiUXES    SSnTH  &  CO.,  WINE  MERCHANTS, 

UVERPOOL-37  HOBTK  HM  STREET.  IIMICHESTER-2e  MIRKIT  STREET. 

(*/jL       "PERFECTED"         W€fr 

Cod-liver  OilS- 


d  3/'  each.    6?kJ  Everywhare. 


Dd  dlgutad  by  tlw  miHrt  d. 

It  ONLY,  bearing 


Sgninf 


Tht  JligM  of  TmvlJnfiOH  nnd  HeprodudloK  it 


^CONCENTRATED 


Fry's 

PRIZE   ^^^^^^^^        ^^       ,^^      M^. 

fCocoa 


[gfltg][gira[aj[aj(BifgjfB][gj[BJ[Bifmj[armJral[aJ[gJigJrai[g](ajfBiE]n 


EXCELLENT— OF  CHEAT  VALUE."     Lancel,  June  15    I 

PEPTONIZED 

COCOA 

SAVORY  &  MOORE,  LONDON.  &  MILK. 

."iff'Sl  Pt/iiious^  Nutritious  £-■  rfquiriiii;  no  digestive  rffort, 
Half-Tins  (Samples)    1/6. 


il[aia[mifiurBifarB][afBJ[mifai[BifBJfmj[mi[m][mj[gi[Bj[mi[aigiiBifai 


PHCENIX    FIRE    OFFICE, 

19  LOMBABD   STBEET,  E.C.,  and  57  CEABING  CEOSS,  S.W 

Established  1782. 

MODERATE  RATES,    ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  RULES  SUPPLIED. 

LIBERAL  LOSS  SETTLEMENTS. 

PROMPT    PAYMENT    OF    CLAIMS. 


I.OaSXIS      FAID 

O'VXIR. 

.£17,000.000. 

Recoril. 

-  and 

Delicious. 
10-      ^ 

Nutritive.    Digestible. 

FOOD 

1^.^       INFANTS, 
r^^v     CHILDREN. 

I^^n^v   INVALIDS. 

"  Ketiined  wlien  lUl  other 
Food*  are  rejected.'"— 

Londm  Mfdical 

In  Tins,  1/6.  2/6,    5 

or  all  ClicmiH 

BURROW'S 


SparkllnK  "M»lT«niU," 

KkItbri  fleltscrj 

SodA.  PotkBli  tmi 

UtkU  Watars : 

Knd  tlia  Pare 

)r«tanl  SprinK  Watar. 


Tba  Bprtnf, 


MALVERN    @ 
WATERS. 


of  tbB  Oourta  of  OrMit  Britain, 

a«ncaii7,  Riuwla,  AnatrlEi.  Italy  • 

Denmark,  Spain.  Sweden, 

Norway  and  Qreece. 


asg  Special  IRosal  TlOlarrants  of  appotntnient 

To 

H,H.  Tbe  Queen, 

H.RB.  Tlia  Prlnceas  of  Wales, 

H.LK.  The  BmpreM  Prederlok, 

H.M.  The  Qoeen  of  Denmark, 

B.R.B.  The  DnolieBa  of  Teak, 

AND 

High-Class  Dress  Materials 

Tbe  ROTALKAVr  BLU£I  SBK3B3  will  nut  turns  bi'l  oalo'ir  irilh  Sun.    lUEn,  or  3*lt  Wat^. 

Oarrinje  [Nil  un  OnisHo!  29/- s^Ulw^.i  w  mi)' riiili«T  itaUim  tn  the  Uniliri  Kinjdo:!).      Omnia  p«pkpi  for 

ANY  LENGTH  SOLD.  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 

EGERTON  BURNETT, 


WELLINOTON,  SOMERSET,  ENQLAND- 


"  FOS  THE  BLOOD  IS  THB  LUR" 

WORLD  FAMED 


BLOOD  MIXTURE. 


tiag.  Por  BcIotaU.  Bciirfy, 
DliauM.  PlmplH,  itndSiin* 
re  IDUVflMooi.    It  1>  thB  oolr 

ha  blood  vidbOD 


_lDbattlaUM.iiiKllli.  Hcli,  of 

itles  Drag  Co.  Unci 

E  OF  WOUTIILKIJB  I  MIT  AT  [ON  S. 


IilDCOln  i  Hldl&nd  Counties  Drag  Co.  Lincoln 


ROBINSON    &   CLEAVER'S 


....S|3  Ltdisi'  ...I/O 


CAMBRIC  0 

POCKET^^ 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


ofCollm.  CuiTh.  Mhlrtu,  Ti 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  JELUST, 


iV>i 


SUN    LIFE 

OFFICE 

Business  Facilities, 
LARGE     CASH     BONUSES, 

and  Speedy  Settlements. 

Apiily  for  NEW  PROSPECTUS  at  Iha  Chief  OfUcs, 
63,  THREADNEEDLb;  SI',.   E.C.,  t"  HAliRI.S  f.   L.  S.\UNDEUP,  (ieni-ral  M^hb^.t. 

CROSSE   &    BLAGKWELLS 

PURE   MALT  VINEGAR, 

In  imperial  pint  and   quart  bottles 

IS    SOLD     BY    ALL    GROCERS    AND     ITALIAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN. 

CROSSE  &    BLACKWELL,    LIMITED,    SOHO    SQUARE,    LONDON. 


LEA&PERRINS  SAUCE 


ibil.'.    LEA  A  PERlll^'a  !>.'^  to  draw  attantlga  to  li.e  fUt  th-I  cul 

..,ju.»uiuB    WORCESTERSHIRE    SAUCE 

beard  ILeii  aisDiture,  thui— 
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